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CA  complete  system  of  instruction  in  writing. 

C Writing  lessons — not  copybooks — with  full  directions  for 
teaching  and  study. 

CThe  necessary  amount  of  drill  exercises. 

C Complete  directions  for  supervising  and  teaching  writing 
in  the  Teachers  Manual. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Board  of  Education  of 
Los  Angeles,  California 

has  officially  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  that  city,  commencing  September, 

1915,  in  place  of  a light-line  system  previously  taught. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  for  these 
schools  was  only  arrived  at  after  a most  exhaustive  examination  by  a special  committee 
appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  different  systems 
and  textbooks  now  on  the  market,  including  not  only  the  Pitmanic  methods,  but  light- 
line and  connective  vowel  systems  as  well. 


Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain,”  containing  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the  re- 
cent Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School 
Teachers’  Association  of  New  York. 

Particulars  of  a free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 


Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


SUPREMACY  BY  SUPERIORITY 


Comparative  tests  held  May  5th,  1915,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  at  the  Williamsburgh  Evening  High  School  for  women  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  and  Gregg  Shorthand. 


TEST  No.  1 : 

Percentage  of  Class 
Accuracy 

PITMAN  96  1/9% 
GREGG  81% 


TEST  No.  2: 

Percentage  of  Class 
Accuracy 

94.53% 

84% 


Isaac  Pitman  & Sons 


2 West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Why  the  Royal? 

T ENDS  the  two  evils  of  t^  typewriter  business  — excessive 
repairs  aiid  ‘ Uradm^-out. 

It  was  invented  and  is  built  by  men  who  held  firmly  to  one 

purpose — to  create  a typewriter  which  will  do  more  work  and  better  work  in  less 
time  and  with  less  effort. 

AVhy  the  big  business  business  buys  results.  Big  Dusiness  considers  a 

u u „ 1 purchase  of  Royals  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

buyer  chooses  the  Royal  business  demands  a typewriter  which  will  do  the 

finest  work  in  the  quickest  way,  which  will  do  more  of  the  work  and  keep  on  doing  it. 

Big  business  chooses  the  Royal — and  anything  which  will  win  in  the  purchasing  test  of 
big  business  is  100%  right. 

Why  stenographers  The  Royal  is  instantly  adjusted  to  the  individual  touch 
r * K 13  1 operator — taking  the  grind  out  of  typewriting, 

preier  tne  Ivoyai  Every  shift,  change  or  adjustment  is  made  without  rising 
from  the  chair.  The  Royal  takes  a wider  sheet  of  paper  when  required.  The  Royal 
bills  and  charges  and  writes  cards  for  index  or  filing  systems  without  an  extra  attach- 
ment. The  Royal  turns  out  beautiful  work  and  more  of  it  with  less  effort. 

Why  employers  Letters  written  on  the  Royal  breathe  distinction — clean,  clear- 
I'l  13  I perfect  work  which  carries  a good  impression.  The  Royal 

llKe  me  IVOyai  is  not  “out  of  commission”  for  excessive  repairs.  More  work 
is  done  in  less  time.  It  means  easier  work  for  the  stenographer  and  improves  the  service 
of  the  office.  It  is  a money-and-time-saver  from  the  day  it  is  installed. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Telephone  or  write  any  of  our  avents  or  branches  for  a 
demonstration.  Write  today  for  these  free  booklets.  "Better  Service.”  and  "'One  Problem 
Solved."  Tell  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  typewritten  letters— save  operators’  time— sjivo  your 
correspondence  "class.”  .\  postal  brings  them  now. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company  Inc. 

16  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  364  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF 

The  Business  Journal 

FOR 

1915-1916 


Business  education  has  had  a re- 
markable development  and  exten- 
sion within  the  last  decade.  The 
business  college  was  a pioneer  in  tliis 
field,  and  for  many  years  bore  the  Imr- 
den  practically  alone.  Now,  however. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  New  York 
University,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nearly  all  other  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  country 
have  business  administration  courses 
and  are  devoting  as  much  care  and  at- 
icntion  to  these  as  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  their  work.  Also,  the  public 
.schools  have  awakened  to  .he  impor- 
tance of  education  for  practical  life  and 
the  commercial  high  school  has  conic 
into  being. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  a vital  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  place  in  commercial 
education  of  the  public  school — the  pri- 
vate business  school — the  high  school— 
the  college — the  university?  In  short, 
what  will  be  the  future  of  business 
training? 

With  these  momentous  questions 
pressing  for  answer  there  is  need  for  a 
live,  aggressive  magazine  of  business 
education.  This  need  The  Business 
Journal  will  try  to  meet.  Its  special 
function  will  be  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  commercial  education  in  this 
country;  to  promote  every  movement 
for  its  betterment,  for  the  raising  of  its 
standards,  for  the  increasing  of  its  ef- 
ficiency, and  for  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit  and  unworthy. 


Publication 

THE  Business  Journal  Corporation 
has  arranged  for  its  publication 
hereafter  by  The  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany, publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Ac- 
countancy and  for  many  years  engaged 
in  publishing  high  class  works  relating 
to  accountancy  and  general  business. 
The  repute  of  The  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany, its  strong  editorial  staff  and  its 
connection  with  the  best  authorities  in 
the  country  on  business  and  account- 
ancy, guarantee  that  The  Business 
Journal  will  meet  every  technical  and 
mechanical  requirement. 

Editorial  Staff 

1-4  GRACE  G.  HEALEY,  for  fifteen 
years  editor  of  The  Business 
Journal,  will  contribute  articles  on 


present-day  problems  in  commercial 
education.  He  will  also  keep  the  Jour- 
nal readers  informed  as  to  the  best  to 
be  found  in  the  line  of  up-to-date  meth- 
ods and  practices  in  business  training. 

Dr.  William  D.  Bridge,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Business  Journal  since 
1886;  Edward  C.  Mills,  foremost  among 
penmen  for  many  years ; and  Clyde  C. 
Lister,  expert  penman,  author,  and 
teacher,  will  have  editorial  supervision 
of  certain  lines  of  work. 

Thomas  Conyngton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal,  who  will  be  responsible 


LEE  GALLOWAY 

for  its  general  editorial  conduct,  has 
had  a training  and  experience  which 
exceptionally  fits  him  for  his  work 
with  The  Business  Journal.  This 
experience  covers  public  school  and 
business  college  work,  editorial  work, 
the  practice  of  law--in  which  his  works 
on  the  organization  and  management  of 
corporations  arc  standards — and  the 
publishing  of  law  and  business  books. 


Contributed  Articles 

During  the  coming  year  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  has  arranged  for  many 


departmental  and  special  contributions. 
Some,  of  the  more  important  of  these 
are  as  follows : 


Problems  of  Business  Education 
By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D. 

■■piE  problems  of  business  education 
are  serious  and  pressing  for  solu- 
tion. What  should  business  education 
strive  to  accomplish?  What  is  it  doing 
now,  and  how  nearly  do  its  present  at- 
tainments “match-up”  with  the  ideal? 

The  BustNEs.s  Journal  counts  itself 
fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Galloway  of 
the  faculty  of  New  York  University, 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
h'inance,  to  write  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Galloway’s  qualifications  are  unusual. 
Not  only  has  he  studied  in  the  leading 
universities  of  this  country,  but  has  car- 
ried on  his  commercial  and  economic 
studies  in  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  and  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany.  Since  then  he  has 
made  an  independent  study  of  com- 
mercial education  in  this  country,  and  in 
this  connection  has  been  active  in 
various  movements  for  its  advancement, 
being  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mercial Education  Club  of  New  York 
City,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
well  known  economic  works. 

Dr.  Galloway’s  first  article,  appearing 
in  the  September  number,  will  be  en- 
titled, “The  Eield  of  Business  Educa- 
tion.” 


Cost  Keeping  in  Commercial  Courses 

By  Edward  P.  Moxey,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 

"piTE  proper  place  of  cost  keeping  in 
commercial  education  has  never 
been  clearly  defined.  Whore  shall  it 
begin?  How  far  shall  it  be  carried? 
How  practical  can  it  he  made? 

The  answer  to  these  important  ques- 
tions will  be  given  bv  Professor  Moxey, 
who  is  Profe.ssor  of  .Accounting  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Einance  and  .Ac- 
counting, and  author  of  “Principles  of 
Factory  Cost  Keeping.” 

With  the  increase  of  competition, 
higher  prices  and  smaller  margins,  cost 
keeping  is  taking  a more  important 
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position  than  it  ever  has  before.  It  is 
the  index  of  efficiency,  and  its  practical 
teaching  is  a matter  of  interest  to  every 
commercial  instructor.  Professor  Moxey 
will  treat  the  subject  broadly  and  con- 
tribute as  many  articles  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  properly  present  the  sub- 
ject. 

Auditing  in  Commercial  Courses 

By  R.  H.  Montgomery,  C.P.A. 

A NOTHER  important  branch  of  ac- 
counting  instruction  is  auditing. 
The  same  questions  arise  in  regard  to 
it  as  in  the  case  of  cost  keeping.  Shall 
it  be  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  How 
far  shall  it  be  carried  in  the  advanced 
course?  How  practical  can  it  be  made? 
Can  laboratory  methods  be  adopted? 
What  is  its  place  and  what  is  its  im- 
portance in  the  course. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  in  Columbia 
University;  a member  of  one  of  the 
large  accounting  firms  of  the  country — 
Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers,  and  Mont- 
gomery— and  the  author  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used  American 
work  on  auditing — “Auditing,  Theory 
and  Practice'’ — will  contribute  one  or 
more  articles,  as  may  be  needed  to  prop- 
erly present  the  subject  of  auditing  in 
the  commercial  course. 


Business  Correspondence 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  M.  A. 

"THERE  is  no  one  thing  more  im- 
portant in  training  for  business  than 
the  ability  to  write  a good  business 
letter.  More  and  more  the  business  of 
the  country  is  conducted  by  correspon- 
dence, and  with  the  growth  of  cor- 
respondence, the  importance  of  being 
able  to  handle  it  properly  increases. 

Professor  Gardner,  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  for  five  years  past  been 
in  charge  of  the  classes  in  business 


EDWARD  HALL  GARDNER 


correspondence.  To  make  his  instruc- 
tions practical,  he  has  gone  to  the  best 
business  houses  of  the  country  and 
studied  their  correspondence  problems — 
secured  specimens  of  their  most  effec- 
tive letters — worked  out  with  them  every 
phase  of  the  subject.  He  has  written 
“Effective  Business  Letters’’ — one  of 
the  best  works  on  business  correspon- 
dence published  in  this  country. 

Professor  Gardner  will  give  a series 
of  articles  covering: 

1.  General  rules  for  business  correspon- 
dence. 

2.  The  make-up  of  letter,  paper,  printing, 

3.  Letters  asking  or  refusing  information. 

4.  Letters  ordering  goods. 

5.  Letters  of  acknowledgment. 

6.  Letters  affecting  adjustments. 

7.  Letters  concerning  credit. 

8.  Collection  letters. 

9.  Sales  letters. 

10.  Letters  of  application 


The  whole  constitutes  a practical 
course  in  letter  writing  that  will  be  in- 
valuable to  both  teacher  and  student. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY 


Practical  Bookkeeping  Problems 
By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LL.B., 
LL.M.,  C.P.A. 

THESE  problems  are  designed  to  af- 
ford supplementary  and  practice 
work  in  bookkeeping.  Mr.  Greeley  is  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant  of  New 
York,  was  formerly  an  instructor  in 
accounting  in  New  'York  University  and 
is  now  director  of  tlie  Department  of 
Accounting  and  Economics  in  the  Ar- 
buckle  Institute  of  Accountancy.  Mr. 
Greeley  is  also  a member  of  the  New 
York  liar,  and  is  a memher  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Accountants,  this 
position  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  best  accounting 
schools  in  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Greeley  will  each  month  take  up 
the  discussion  of  some  phase  of  book- 
keeping practice  and  illustrate  it  by  giv- 
ing one  or  more  practical  problems. 
The  solutions  to  these  problems  with 
comments  and  special  explanation  where 
needed,  will  appear  the  following 


L.  M.  CRANDALL 


month.  These  problems  will  be  so 
graded  as  to  be  distinctly  and  practically 
helpful  to  both  teacher  and  student.  Mr. 
Greeley’s  Problems  will  run  through 
the  entire  year. 


Business  School  Building 
By  L.  M.  Crandall. 

iN  Norwich,  Conn.,  lives  a man  who 
^ has  made  a study  of  building  up 
business  schools.  He  knows  how  to  do 
it  because  he  has  done  it  himself — and 
done  it  so  well  that  he  has  been  called 
upon  time  and  time  again  to  lecture  be- 
fore representative  bodies  of  business 
men  on  selling,  advertising  and  business- 
building ideas. 

Mr.  Crandall,  who  is  president  of  the 
Norwich  Commercial  College,  is  going 
to  give  the  readers  of  The  Business 
Journal  a series  of  articles  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  building  up  a business 
school.  The  first  article,  appearing  in 
the  September  number  of  The  Business 
Journal,  will  be  entitled  “Starting 
Right.’’  This  will  be  followed  by  others 
setting  forth  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  build  up  and  maintain  a live, 
useful,  successful  business  school,  hav- 
ing and  deserving  the  confidence  of  the 
community  and  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  it. 

The  successive  articles  of  Mr.  Cran- 
dall’s series  will  embody  the  principles 
of  salesmanship  upon  which  the  up- 
building of  a school — or  of  any  c'ther 
business  undertaking — must  dej  end. 
They  will  be  based  upon  actual  problems 
met  and  overcome,  and  siill  better,  in 
these  articles  Mr.  Crandall  will  embody 
his  replies  to  queries  coming  to  him 
from  those  now  in  the  field,  who  are 
meeting  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
school  building. 

Mr.  Crandall  is  a young  man  who  has 
made  his  own  way — a typical  American 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  He 
tells  of  what  he  knows  and  what  he  has 
done,  and  can  do  himself.  He  is  in  the 
best  sense,  a live  wire. 


C.  C.  LISTER. 


THE  B U SI  NESS  JO  URNAL . 


These  lessons  will  be  distinctly  prac- 
tical, showing  how  penmanship  can  be 
taught  in  the  public  school  so  as  to 
keep  the  scholar’s  work  interesting  and 
improving. 

Penmanship  is  a difficult  subject  to 
teach  properly — to  teach  in  such  a way 
as  to  maintain  a live  and  practical  in- 
terest. Mr.  Lister’s  lessons  will  show 
how  this  may  be  done.  He  will  give 
exercises  for  supplementary  work  and, 
generally,  will  give  just  that  informa- 
tion which  a successful  teacher  of  long 
experience  can  give  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  mastered  its  problems.  No  man 
can  do  this  better  than  Mr.  Lister. 


teachers’  practice  work,  nothing  better 
could  be  found. 


September,  1915. 


H.  L.  D.\RNER. 


an  honor  graduate.  He  is  proficient 
in  all  departments  of  penmanship  from 
plain  business  writing  to  the  most  elab- 
orate ornamental  pen  work. 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  has  charge  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Central  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  continue  the 
course  in  business  penmanship,  begin- 
ning with  the  February  number  of  The 
Business  Journal  and  ending  in  June. 
His  lessons  will  be  practically  a con- 
tinuation of  those  given  by  Mr.  Darner, 
having  for  their  end  the  attainment  of 
speed  and  legibility  in  writing. 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

"THIS  department  of  The  Business 
Journal  will  be  under  the  general 
charge  of  Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  In- 
structor of  Stenography  and  Typewrit- 
ing in  Columbia  University  and  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
City.  It  will  be  devoted  to  promoting 
the  general  principles  of  teaching  short- 


Business  Penmanship 
Bv  H.  L.  Darner  and  S.  E.  Leslie. 
1^  R.  DARNER,  who  has  charge  of 
penmanship  in  the  Bruxton  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  give  a 
course  consisting  of  five  lessons,  begin- 
ning with  the  September  number  of 
The  Business  Journal.  These  lessons 
will  comprise  practice  work  and  in- 
structions, and  will  be  exactly  what  the 
teacher  needs  for  supplementary  and 
practice  work  for  his  students.  They 
will  help  to  give  interest,  systematic 
practice  and  value  to  the  regular  pen- 
manship course. 

Mr.  Darner  is  a little  over  thirty 
years  of  age  and  was  born  in  Nebraska. 
He  worked  on  a farm  in  summer  and 
attended  high  school  and  normal  school 
and  business  college  in  winter.  He  bas 
had  business  experience  as  bookkeeper 
and  teaching  experience  in  the  Zaneriaii 
College  of  Penmanship  of  which  he  was 
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Penmanship 

THE  penmanship  department  for  1915- 
16  will  be  under  the  general  charge 
of  Edward  C.  Mills,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  who  has  the  deserved  reputation 
of  being  in  his  line  the  finest  penman 
in  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  present  year’s 
courses  in  penmanship  is  to  give  help- 
ful exercises  in  plain,  business  writing 
by  the  most  competent  teachers  that 
could  be  secured. 


Penmanship  in  the  Grades 
By  C.  C.  Lister. 

j N a series  of  ten  lessons,  beginning 
with  the  September  number  of  The 
Business  Journal  Mr.  Lister  will  take 
up  the  problems  which  confront  the 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools.  These  same  problems  confront 
the  teacher  to  some  extent  in  the  private 
school,  but  Mr.  Lister’s  lessons  are 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  public 
school  teacher. 


Advanced  Penmanship 
By  Edward  C.  Mills. 

IWJR.  MILLS  will  give  a course  in 
advanced  penmanship  consisting  of 
ten  parts,  the  first  appearing  in  the 
September  number  of  The  Business 
Journal.  The  course  will  comprise  ex- 
ercises, practice  work  and  specimens  of 
writing.  For  advanced  students  and 
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hand  that  are  applicable  to  all  systems 
and  to  advocating  a better  educational 
and  cultural  foundation  for  all  short- 
hand students.  Mr.  Beygrau  will  con- 
tribute special  articles  on  timely  topics. 

Talks  with  Shorthand  Teachers 
By  Margaret  O’Malley  Cavanaugh. 
JV/IRS.  CAVANAUGH’S  first  article 
will  appear  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  It  will  be  a sug- 
gestive article  for  teachers.  This  will 
be  followed  by  other  articles  for  teachers 
and  for  students,  based  on  the  observa- 
tions and  experience  of  a successful 
teacher  of  shorthand. 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh  is  a graduate  of  St. 
Mary’s  College  and  of  the  Wisconsin 
Business  University,  and  is  now  instruc- 
tor in  shorthand  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  High 
School.  She  is  a typical  woman  of  the 
Middle  West.  She  has  taught  short- 
hand in  the  high  school,  in  night  classes 
and  in  special  summer  courses,  and  has 
done  it  all  with  marked  success  and  with 
enthusiasm  that  could  not  be  quenched 
and  which  imparted  itself  to  her 
students. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mrs. 
Cavanaugh  to  impart  the  teacher’s  art 
and  ideals  and  to  give  helpful  sugges- 
tion to  the  student. 

Becoming  a Stenographer 
By  William  D.  Bridge. 

J^R.  BRIDGE  will  contribute  to  the 
^ Shorthand  Department  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  September  number  will 
appear  an  article  on  becoming  a stenog- 
rapher, based  on  his  own  long  experience 
and  observation.  It  will  tell  what  to 
do  and  what  to  avoid — how  to  study, 
how  to  practice  and  how  to  make  a start. 
From  first  to  last,  it  will  be  helpful  and 
suggestive. 

Teaching  Typewriting  with  Music 
By  Emma  Belle  Dearborn. 
lyilSS  DEARBORN,  who  is  head  of 

^ the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
High  School  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  lyill 
contribute  one  or  more  articles  describ- 
ing her  method  of  teaching  typewriting 
by  the  aid  of  a phonograph.  Miss  Dear- 
born has  found  this  practical  in  her  own 
teaching  and  will  tell  how  she  does  it. 


The  Salesmanship  Course 
I ATER  The  Business  Journal  expects 
to  arrange  for  some  articles  on  the 
salesmanship  course  in  business  schools. 
Some  of  the  best  business  schools  in  the 
country  have  already  commenced  to 
teach  salesmanship  as  a regular  course. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a subject  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  private  business  school, 
and  the  Journal  intends  to  publish  some 
articles  showing  how  it  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively taught. 

Opportunities  for  Business  Graduates 
By  Mr.  F.  L.  Bailey. 
pr  OR  fifteen  years  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
^ connected  with  the  Association 
Business  Institute  of  the  23rd  Street 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York.  He  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Julia  Richman  High  School 
for  girls  in  New  York  City.  He  has 
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had  wide  experience  in  finding  openings 
for  young  people  and  what  he  says  on 
the  subject  of  finding  opportunities  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  commercial  teachers 
and  students. 


Successful  Business  Schools 
I ATER  in  the  year  The  Business 
^ Journal  expects  to  have  a series  of 
articles  dealing  with  succesful  business 
schools  from  a critical  standpoint.  There 
are  certain  schools  in  our  country  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
that  have  the  confidence  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  exist  and  which  go  on 
from  year  to  year  prospering  and  doing 
acceptable  work.  A careful  study  of  the 
methods  of  these  schools  and  an  attempt 
to  find  the  reasons  for  their  success  must 
be  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  engaged 
in  commercial  education. 
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Training  Commercial  Teachers 
'THIS  subject  likewise  will  be  taken 
up  later  in  the  season.  At  the 
present  time  the  supply  oi  competent 
teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
many  partially  trained  and  inexperienced 
teachers  have  been  put  in  places  requir- 
ing skill  and  experience.  It  is  a problem 
how  those  who  teach  in  business  schools 
are  to  be  prepared.  The  Business 
Journal  hopes  to  shed  some  light  on  this 
subject. 


General  Features 

yHE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  will 
* have  a Book  Reviews  column 
in  which  such  books  and  text  books  as 
relate  to  business  education  and  have 
value  to  commercial  teachers  will  be 
fairly  reviewed. 

There  will  be  a Correspondents’ 
Column,  where  the  questions  and  com- 
ments of  correspondents  will  be  given 
place  and  due  consideration. 

The  interesting  notes  of  happenings 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Bridge. 
Dr.  Bridge  is  a genial  and  pleasant 
writer.  He  also  enjoys  a wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  business  educators  of 
the  country.  The  News  Notes  under  his 
care  will  be  of  much  interest. 
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Business  Management 

'Y'HE  general  business  management  of 
The  Business  Journal  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Rowland  W.  Jolly — who, 
is  said  by  those  who  know  him,  to  fully 
justify  his  name.  Mr.  Jolly  has  had  a 
long  and  successful  experience  in  news- 
paper and  periodical  work,  which 
promises  well  for  the  business  future  of 
The  Business  Journal. 

No  doubtful  advertising  of  any  kind 
will  be  admitted  to  the  columns  of  The 
Business  Journal.  In  case  any  ad- 
vertiser does  not  live  up  to  the  letter  of 
his  advertisement,  the  fact  should  be 
at  once  reported  to  The  Business 
Journal. 


Why  You  Should  Subscribe 

gECAUSE  The  Business  Journal 
will  help  you  in  your  work.  You 
are  teaching  business  branches.  It  is 
your  vocation.  It  is  as  important  as  any 
work  under  the  sun  and  you  want  to  do 
it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  For  this 
a professional  magazine  is  a necessity 
and  it  is  here  The  Business  Journal 
can  help  you.  It  is  a cheap  assistant. 
You  get  much  for  your  dollar. 

Because  The  Business  Journal  needs 
your  support.  Business  education  is 
now  in  a process  of  evolution.  There 
are  movements  to  raise  it,  extend  it  and 
broaden  its  scope.  We  want  you  to  co- 
operate with  us  to  build  up  a national 
magazine  to  work  for  these  ends  and  to 
keep  teachers  posted  as  to  its  develop- 
ments. The  Business  Journal  will  do 
its  part;  will  you  give  us  your  sub- 
scription and  influence? 

Because  it  is  to  your  personal  profit 
to  keep  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  your  profession.  There  is  a demand 
for  better  teaching  and  that  means  bet- 
ter pay.  You  want  to  know  what  this 
demand  calls  for.  If  you  are  in  the 
front  ranks  you  want  to  keep  there ; if 
not,  you  want  to  get  there.  Take  The 
Business  Journal  and  read  it  and  keep 
it  for  reference.  It  will  keep  you  posted 
on  everything  an  up-to-date  business 
teacher  wants  to  know. 


Students’  Rates 

|y|ANY  teachers  have  found  that  it  was 
helpful  to  have  their  students  take 
and  read  The  Business  Journal.  It  in- 
cites interest  and  gives  them  a broader 
view  of  what  they  are  studying  and  of 
the  whole  purpose  of  business  education. 
To  facilitate  this  The  Business  Journal 
makes  a very  liberal  clubbing  rate.  After 
the  initial  order  of  not  less  than  ten, 
other  subscriptions  can  be  taken  and 
sent  in  singly  by  the  original  clubber  at 
the  same  reduced  rate.  The  Journal 
has  had  clubs  of  one  to  two  hundred 
from  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  If  this  interests  you  send  for 
our  clubbing  rates. 


Subscription  Rates 


Single  Copies $0.10 

Single  Subscriptions 1.00 

Subscriptions  in  Canada  and 
Foreign  Countries  1.50 


Send  for  our  Clubbing  Rates  for 
Schools. 
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What  are  You  Looking  for 

in  a system  of  Shorthand? 

Do  You  Want  Prompt  Results  ? 

It  was  a class  of  four  beginners — first- 
year  students— who  had  been  taught 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  the  Belleville 
(111.)  High  School,  that  took  first  place  over 
similar  students  of  all  systems  in  the  high 
school  contest  at  Normal,  (111.,)  May  22. 

Do  You  Look  to  the  Long  Run  ? 

It  was  Joseph  Neitlich,  who  studied 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  a Boston 
High  School  in  1908,  that  took  first  place 
(with  100%  for  accuracy)  over  444  candi- 
dates enrolled  in  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion for  Official  Court  Reporter,  New  York 
City,  last  January. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

gives  you  the  best  of  everything  in  short- 
hand. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student.” 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

Evening  Post  Building  New  York 


We  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that 

New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance 

will  offer  a course  in 

Gregg  Shorthand 

beginning  tvitli  the  Fall 
Term,  September  23,  1915. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Commercial  Science  and 
to  special  students  tvho  are 
taking  as  many  as  four  other 
courses. 

The  action  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  adds  an- 
other name  to  the  list  of  uni- 
versities teaching  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

For  information  regarding 
the  course  address  the  Secre- 
tary, New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance , 3 2 
Waverly  PL,  New  York  City, 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


^ The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  placed  on 
the  approved  list  of  textbooks  for  the  day  and 
evening  high  schools  the  following  publications  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company:  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  Rational  Typewriting,  Office  Training  for 
Stenographers,  Whigam’s  Essentials  of  Commercial 
Law,  Gregg  Speed  Practice,  Gregg  Phrase  Book, 
Gregg’s  Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship,  Gregg 
and  Pani’s  Taquigrafia  Fonetica,  and  also  the  series 
of  reading  books  written  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
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BELDING 


The  Book  that  has 
raised  the  study  of 
accounts  to  the 
plane  of  other  high 
school  subjects 


Belding’s  Accounts  and  Accounting  Practice 

By  Albert  G.  Belding,  First  Assistant,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Dean  of  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Commerce,  Higher  Commercial  School, 
Kobe,  Japan. 

90  Cents 

A first-year  textbook  for  high  schools,  based  on  the  growing 
idea  among  commercial  teachers  that  the  quickest  and  best  re- 
sults in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  ledger  or  account  method.  It  also  reflects  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  economic  principles  underlying  all  business 
transactions  should,  as  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  be  under- 
stood and  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  student. 

This  is  the  only  book  that  logically  teaches  double  entry  by 
the  account  method.  Its  treatment  and  development  are  origi- 
nal and  make  for  trained  intellects  rather  than  bookkeeping 
machines.  It  grounds  the  pupil  easily  and  quickly  in  the  com- 
paratively few  principles  of  accounting  procedure  and  teaches 
him  to  understand  clearly  the  adaptations  of  those  principles  to 
business  transactions,  before  requiring  him  to  record  such 
transactions.  Appropriate  exercises  are  provided  in  connection 
with  the  work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Seattle 


Always  in  the  Lead — the  Packard  Text  Books 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English $1.00 

Intended  to  provide  those  essentials 
of  practical  English  required  in  busi- 
ness intercourse.  Especially  adapted 
to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 

Packard’s  Progressive  Business 

Practice,  four  numbers,  each $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
do  when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in 
a business  office,  he  is  required  to  do 
here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumber- 
some manipulation  involved  in  other 


schemes  of  practice. 

The  New  Packard  Commercial 

Arithmetic  $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject. 

The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

School  Edition $ 1 .00 

An  abridgment  of  the  above. 

Packard’s  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping  $1.00 

Packard’s  Advanced  Course  in  Book- 
keeping   $1.25 


Packard’s  Bank  Bookkeeping $1.25 

A reliable  exposition  of  banking  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  day. 

Practical  Phonography $1.00 

A complete  text-book  of  Munson 
Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently  practical. 

Phonographic  Elxercise  Book $0.30 

Used  in  conjunction  with  “Practical 
Phonography” ; contains  2,500  words 
and  phrases  as  they  occur  in  the  text- 
book, with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines. 

How  to  Madce  a Living $0.75 

Selections  from  Lincoln’s  Speeches  and 

Letters  $0.75 

Reading  books  of  up-to-date  Munson 
Phonography,  beautifully  engraved, 
carefully  printed,  substantially  bound 
in  cloth. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  for 
examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,  253  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


THE 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standard — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for  the 

elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  by  the  Ronald  Press 
Company,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  Thomas  Conyiigton,  President; 
Philip  J.  Warner,  Secretary;  Eliigh  R.  Conyngton,  Treasurer;  Horace 
(j.  Healey,  Editor;  Rowland  W.  Jolly,  Business  Manager;  Thomas 
Conyngton,  Managing  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — Payable  in  advance  in  the  United  States, 
Its  possessions  and  Mexico — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.75;  three 
years,  $2.50.  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries — One  year,  $1.25; 
two  years,  $2.25;  three  years,  $3.00.  Clubbing  rates  for  students  fur- 
nished to  teachers  upon  application. 

CHANCiES  OF  ADDRESS. — Subscribers  may  have  their  mailing  ad- 
dress changed  as  often  as  desired.  In  ordering  such  changes  it  is 
necessary  that  both  old  and  new  addresses  be  given,  and  that  they  be 
received  at  the  office  of  publication  by  the  15th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding date  of  issue. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. — Furnished  upon  application. 

ENTERED  as  second  class  matter  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  under 
Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


KEEPING  STEP  WITH  PROGRESS. 

The  Business  Journal,  now  in  its  fortieth  year  of 
continuous  publication,  enjoys  the  double  distinction 
of  being  the  pioneer  and  also  the  leading  exponent  of 
commercial  education  in  America.  It  has  stood  for 
many  important  educational  reforms.  Founded  by 
the  late  Daniel  T.  Ames,  and  more  recently  edited  by 
Frank  Vaughan  and  William  J.  Kinsley,  numerous  edu- 
cational landmarks  are  to  be  found  along  its  pathway. 
Among  these  are  the  development  of  the  art  of  com- 
mercial designing;  the  evolution  of  the  handwriting 
expert ; the  broadening  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
from  its  first  bare  elements  of  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping,  to  the  present  comprehensive  course 
of  study;  the  establishment  of  the  commercial  high 
school,  and  the  entrance  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  into  the  field  of  Commercial  Education.  These 
are  but  a few  of  the  notable  happenings  in  which  the 
Business  Journal  has  played  its  part. 

A magazine  to  meet  adequately  the  requirements  of 
the  present-day  commercial  teacher  must  contribute 
something  more  than  exercises  in  penmanship,  short- 
hand, bookkeeping  and  the  other  commercial  subjects. 
It  must  deal  with  commercial  education  more  broadly 
— it  must  consider,  editorially  and  otherwise,  the  pres- 
ent-day problems  of  commercial  training;  it  must  keep 
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its  readers  in  touch  with  every  important  movement 
and  every  worth-while  happening  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education,  and  its  columns  must  be  a meeting 
place  where  the  leaders  of  commercial  education  may 
compare  their  views — its  contributors  must  be  those 
who  have  successfully  practiced  and  proved  what  here 
they  preach. 

The  publication  of  a magazine  to  adequately  meet 
this  situation  is  far  beyond  the  capacities  of  a small 
company.  It  requires  a more  extensive  organization,  a 
stronger  editorial  staff,  and  greater  financial  resources. 
For  this  reason  the  Business  Journal  Corporation  has 
arranged  with  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  to  assume  the  publication  of  the  magazine. 
This  will  insure  a strong,  progressive  administration 
and  adequate  service  to  its  readers.  All  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine  will  be  retained.  Others  will  be 
added.  Its  scope  will  be  broadened.  It  will  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good  and  reach  out  for  that  which  may 
be  equally  good  or  better.  And  in  this  it  looks  to  the 
co-operation  of  all  its  old  friends  and  to  the  helpful- 
ness of  many  new  ones  for  the  greater  success — 
which  cannot  be  attained  alone. 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Business  Journal 
will  be  found  the  announcement  of  its  plans  for  the 
ensuing  school  year.  To  this  we  call  your  attention. 
It  has  been  felt  for  some  years  past  that  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  all  business  teachers  to  have  the 
cause  of  business  education  represented  by  a live, 
forceful  up-to-date  magazine.  To  meet  this  demand, 
the  Business  Journal  proposes  the  following 
program : 

1.  To  publish  each  month  the  real  news  relating  to 
business  education  as  a whole;  that  is,  all  things 
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that  happen  that  concern  those  interested  in  business 
colleges,  commercial  high  schools,  the  corporation 
schools  movement,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  and  the 
business  courses  of  the  universities. 

2.  To  publish  from  month  to  month  instructive 
and  inspiring  articles  by  the  leaders  in  all  these  va- 
ried lines  of  business  training. 

3.  To  make  intelligent,  editorial  comment  on  all 
phases  of  the  general  work ; to  criticize  where  criti- 
cism is  proper  and  to  work  for  and  encourage  what- 
ever tends  to  advance  or  uplift  business  education. 

4.  To  maintain  practical  departments  dealing  ade- 
quately with  the  principal  branches  of  business  train- 
ing and  to  have  the  men  best  qualified  in  each  line  tell 
how  it  should  be  taught. 

In  short,  to  make  the  Business  Journal  a repre- 
sentative magazine  of  modern  business  education,  and 
as  business  education  is  second  to  no  other  department 
of  human  endeavor  in  importance,  so  the  periodical 
that  represents  it  should  be  strong,  broad  and  dignified 
in  its  policy  and  conduct.  This  is  the  ideal  that  the 
editorial  corps  of  the  Business  Journal  have  set 
before  themselves.  To  attain  this  they  want  the  sup- 
port of  every  teacher  of  business  branches  who  be- 
lieves in  his  vocation  and  would  work  for  its  better- 
ment. They  have  faith  that  this  support  will  not  be 
withheld  and  that  successful  achievement  will  reward 
their  hard  study,  work  and  careful  planning  for  a 
worth-while  end. 


A RETRACTION  ASKED. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  T.  J. 

Williams,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

“Sir; — The  article  published  in  your  June 
number,  pages  32  and  33  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered and  the  malicious  accusations  must  be 
proven  through  the  columns  of  your  Journal 
or  a retraction  and  apology  made.  You  wrote 
this  article  upon  the  testimony  of  one  man  and 
as  we  have  thousands  of  friends  and  former 
pupils  in  this  State  who  will  gladly  testify  to 
our  honorable  methods  in  conducting  schools 
and  to  our  just  treatment  of  teachers  and 
pupils  through  many  years.  We  can  not  and 
will  not  let  this  article  pass  unnoticed. 

“The  colleges  mentioned  in  your  article  are 
reputable  and  our  dealings  with  our  managers 
are  entirely  fair  and  honest.  The  Waukesha 
School  has  fine  quarters  and  at  the  exact  price 
we  mentioned.  Now  you  have  gone  too  far 
altogether  in  trying  to  ruin  our  schools  and 
reputation  and  we  ask  you  to  investigate  this 
matter  further  and  find  out  the  truth. 


“An  immediate  retraction  and  apology  is  de- 
manded through  the  columns  of  your  Journal. 
We  demand  that  this  retraction  be  given  as 
much  prominence  and  space  as  the  former 
article.  The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
attorney  and  unless  we  hear  from  you  in  a 
reasonable  time  we  will  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  our  interests.” 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  gentleman 
would  specify  just  what  the  “malicious  accusations” 
are  that  are  to  be  proven  or  retracted,  it  might  be 
easier  to  deal  with  his  case.  The  comment  to  which 
he  objects  was  made  upon  certain  letters  which  he  was 
apparently  sending  out  broadcast  to  secure  solicitors 
and  managers  for  his  chain  of  business  colleges.  These 
were  subjected  to  an  analysis  from  a business  man’s 
viewpoint  and  the  young  man  who  submitted  them  was 
advised  “to  let  the  whole  matter  severely  alone.”  We 
admit  to  being  unfavorably  impressed  by  statements 
like  the  following  that  were  sent  out  over  Mr. 
Williams’  signature : 

“I  have  the  best  snap  of  any  business  college 
man  in  the  country.  I have  a much  better 
thing  of  it  than  owning  the  school  myself.  I 
get  33  1-3%  for  all  business  I sell  to  my  chain 
of  schools.  One  of  the  schools  of  the  city  I 
get  33  1-3%  from, — the  other  two  schools  I 
get  33  1-3%  on  prospects  they  furnish  me, — 
40%  for  city  business  on  prospects  I secure, — 
and  50%  on  state  business  I secure.” 

The  worst  testimony  against  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
written  evidence  furnished  by  himself.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  do  anyone  an  injustice,  but  in  this  case  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Business  Journal  has  erred. 
We  have  heard  quite  a little  about  Mr.  Williams’ 
methods  since  the  article  appeareci.  in  the  June  Busi- 
ness Journal  and  none  of  the  information,  nor  his 
own  letter,  inclines  us  to  modify  our  former  judgment. 
For  instance,  his  letterhead  would  give  the  impression 
that  he  had  a live  business  college  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, while  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  desk  room 
in  another  man’s  college,  from  which  he  conducts  his 
own  peculiar  business.  In  his  letter,  he  says  “our 
dealings  with  our  managers  are  entirely  fair  and 
honest.” 

Mr.  Williams’  managers  are  required  to  invest  $300. 
This  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  withdraw  at  will 
and  gives  Mr.  Williams  a certain  advantage  in  making 
final  settlement,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  that 
every  manager  in  Mr.  Williams’  employ  left  him  at 
the  close  of  last  season,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  in  the 
market  for  five  new  managers.  Not  one  of  these  man- 

(Continued  on  page  41.) 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.  D. 

The  Field  of  Business  Education* 


The  primitive  method  of  education  for  business, 
not  without  obvious  advantages,  was  to 
learn  by  doing,  by  apprenticeship  to  some 
one  who  was  expert.  Hunting,  herding,  fishing, 
fighting  and  the  primitive  agriculture  were  all 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  in  this  simplest  man- 
ner. Later  when  occupations  became  more  diverse, 
the  same  methods  persisted.  So  men  learned  the 
trades,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  professions  and  the 
fine  arts.  It  had  this  great  advantage : the  learner 
was  close  to  the  actual  job  and  what  he  learned  was 
how  the  doer  did  it.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  law, 
medicine  and  engineering  were  all  acquired  in  this 
way.  It  is  still  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  trades 
and  occupations  by  which  men  and  women  live  are 
learned. 

With  the  increasing  division  of  labor  it  seemed  of 
advantage  to  group  the  learners  in  schools  and  have 
some,  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  or  profession  to 
be  learned,  cease  to  labor  or  practice  and  give  their 
whole  time  to  teaching.  This  at  first  was  not  so 
bad,  for  the  students  would  flock  to  some  one  who 
excelled  in  the  particular  calling  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  teacher  was  one  who  had  really  done  the 
thing  he  taught,  but  later  some,  who  had  been  so 
taught,  began  teaching  without  any  actual  practice. 
So  the  actual  and  the  pedagogical  were  separated, 
and  it  has  seemed  that  they  have  grown  further 
and  further  apart  until  now  we  have  a generation 
of  business  teachers  who  not  only  never  practiced 
but  who  have  learned  from  preceding  teachers  who 
never  practiced. 

The  fact  brings  up  the  first  problem  in  business 
education,  how  to  relate  actual  business  with  edu- 
cation for  business  so  that  the  graduates  of  business 
schools  can  go  into  business  without  unlearning  a 
great  deal  they  have  learned,  and  learning  a great 
deal  they  should  have  learned  before  they  grad- 
uated. 

It  is  true  that  business  can  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence, by  hard  knocks  and  by  doing  business.  Most 
of  the  successful  business  men  of  today  learned 
what  they  know  in  this  way.  When  they  began, 
business  was  simpler  than  it  is  today.  The  prob- 
lems of  business,  like  the  problems  of  government 
and  of  our  social  Order,  have  with  the  years  become 
more  complex  and  intricate.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
young  men  starting  in  business  today  with  the 
scanty  educational  equipment  of  the  older  men  who 
are  now  leading  the  business  world,  could  attain 
any  generous  measure  of  success.  It  is  certain  that 
these  older  men  do  not  employ  and  do  not  want  to 
employ  young  men  who  know  no  more  of  business 
than  they  did  when  they  started.  They  demand 
employees  who  are  trained  and  disciplined  and  are 
able  to  do  what  is  asked  of  them  from  the  time 
they  begin.  Hence,  the  business  educators  of  our 
country  are  called  upon  to  effectively  train  and 
educate  our  youth  for  business  as  it  is  practiced 
today. 

’This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Business 
Education.  Another  interesting  subject  will  be  taken  up  next  month. 


Another  motive  for  improved  training  and  edu- 
cation has  been  suggested  to  all  intelligent  business 
men  and  business  educators  of  today  by*the  won- 
derful revelation  within  the  past  year  of  German 
effectiveness.  Entirely  apart  from  Germany’s  mil- 
itarism and  its  triumphs,  the  great  war  has  revealed 
a nation  most  thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined 
for  commerce  and  industry,  doing  all  its  business 
with  a minimum  of  cost  and  friction  and  achieving 
results  that  are  almost  incredible.  The  way  in 
which  modern  Germany  does  her  business  excels 
our  way  of  doing  business,  as  we  think  our  meth- 
ods of  business  excel  those  of  say,  China.  The 
problem  presents  itself — how  shall  we  so  educate  our 
youth  that  the  future  of  our  nation  shall  not  be  second 
to  that  of  Germany’s? 

A generation  ago,  when  Japan  awakened  from 
her  medieval  dream  and  found  that  she  was  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  achievement,  she  sent  her 
emissaries  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  find 
out  how  business  was  done  in  those  countries  where 
it  was  done  the  best.  Then  Japan  diligently  applied 
what  she  had  learned  to  such  effect  that  within  the 
space  of  a few  years  she  was  able  to  take  her  place 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  with  a reputation 
for  efficiency  second  only  to  Germany  itself.  If 
our  country  is  to  hold  her  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  world ; if  our  business  men  are  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  great  business  competition  of  the  future, 
we  have  got  to  find  out  wherein  we  are  lacking  and 
make  good. 

So  we  have  the  weighty  problem  of  effective 
business  education  pressing  upon  us  for  solution 
and,  like  the  riddle  propounded  by  the  Sphinx,  if 
we  do  not  solve  it,  our  commercial  and  financial  leader- 
ship shall  be  destroyed  and  our  glory  as  a nation 
shall  pass  to  other  peoples,  who  have  or  shall  have 
solved  the  problem. 

If  our  business  education  of  today  were  all  that 
it  should  be,  it  would  be  the  affirmative  answer  to 
this  problem.  But,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  subject  believes  that  our  present^ educational 
methods  are  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
reach  a solution  it  is  desirable  that  everyone  who 
is  engaged  in  or  is  interested  in  this  problem  should 
know  first,  exactly  what  is  being  done  to  solve  this 
problem ; to  what  extent  it  has  been  solved  and  to 
what  extent  our  attempts  at  business  education 
have  failed  to  do  that  which  they  should  do.  When 
this  preliminary  examination  is  accomplished,  then 
it  may  be  possible  to  more  definitely  point  out  what 
is  lacking  in  our  means  for  giving  business  train- 
ing, and  how  this  lack  or  lacks  may  be  supplied. 

For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  well  to  go  over  the 
whole  field  of  business  training  and  see  what  insti- 
tutions are  engaged  in  this  work  and  what  methods 
they  are  using.  The  following  list  of  schools  and 
courses  practically  includes  all  the  different  forms 
of  business  education  in  use  in  our  country  today. 

1.  Private  business  schools. 

2.  Commercial  high  schools. 
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3.  The  business  administration  courses  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

These  three  are  the  most  important  classes  of 
institutions  that  now  give  business  training.  In 
addition  the  following  may  be  noted : 

4.  Evening  schools  maintained  by  each  of  the 
foregoing  classes  of  institutions,  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s 
and  by  some  other  institutions. 

5.  Corporation  schools. 

6.  University  extension  classes  and  higher  cor- 
respondence courses. 

7.  The  ordinary  correspondence  schools. 

Considering  these  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that 

the  private  business  schools — the  so-called  business 
colleges — confine  their  efforts  almost  entirely  to 
teaching  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  the  elementary  business  branches. 
Their  object  is  to  prepare  their  students  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  to  go  out  in  the  business 
world  and  take  positions  as  clerks,  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers.  They  differ  greatly  in  the  quality 
of  instruction  given,  and  the  best  are  very  far  in 
advance  of  the  poorest.  The  general  subject  of 
their  work  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  the  next 
article  of  this  series. 

The  commercial  high  schools  and  commercial 
courses  in  high  schools  aim  to  give  more  extended 
instruction  than  is  possible  for  the  private  business 
schools.  The  best  of  these  institutions,  such  as  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  in  New  York,  and  the 
similar  institution  in  Boston,  give  a four  years’ 
course.  Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  taught  as 
part  of  the  course,  but  are  not  emphasized  as  in 
the  private  business  schools.  As  the  course  ex- 
tends over  four  years  in  these  best  high  schools, 
there  is  time  to  include  training  in  commercial 
geography,  economics,  some  sociology  and  some  of 
the  customary  high  school  studies  designed  to  give 
a measure  of  culture.  In  the  best  high  school 
courses  one  of  the  modern  languages — French, 
German  or  Spanish — is  taken  up,  and  it  is  intended 
that  graduates  shall  be  able  to  speak  it  when  they 
graduate. 

The  business  administration  courses  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  a recent  undertaking.  In 
these  it  is  aimed  to  train  for  business  administra- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  these  in- 
stitutions will  be  the  business  leaders  of  the  future. 
The  full  course  includes  four  years,  and  while  giv- 
ing certain  cultural  studies,  it  emphasizes  the 
broader  view  of  business,  gives  training  in  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  political  history,  and  in  the  best 
courses  aims  to  combine  actual  business  experience 
and  laboratory  work  under  actual  conditions  with 
purely  theoretical  studies.  This  work  of  the  better 
colleges  is  the  most  important  development  of  business 
education  in  recent  years,  and  will  be  considered  with 
care  in  later  articles  of  this  series. 

The  colleges,  the  commercial  high  schools,  the 
business  colleges,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  and  other  insti- 
tutions provide  evening  schools  that  reach  a great 
multitude.  In  these  evening  schools  it  is  not  usu- 
ally possible  to  do  more  than  to  teach  the  elements 
of  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and  shorthand.  Some 
attempt  is  made  by  the  evening  schools  of  the  col- 
leges and  by  some  others  to  give  a broader  train- 
ing, to  guide  their  students  into  courses  of  wider 


reading  and  broader  study.  The  circumstances 
usually  preclude  much  of  this  sort  of  work. 

The  corporation  schools  have  come  into  being 
within  the  past  few  years  and  are  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  great  corporations  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies in  training  in  the  business  education  of 
the  young  people  who  come  into  their  employ. 
Most  of  the  corporation  schools  are  devoted  to  in- 
dustrial training  rather  than  to  what  we  term  busi- 
ness education,  but  many  of  them  give  training  in 
office  work,  business  practice  and  salesmanship. 
What  they  are  doing  is  most  interesting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  business  men  demand  in  the  way  of 
business  education. 

The  university  extension  classes  and  correspond- 
ence courses  conducted  by  institutions  like  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  the  Walton  School 
of  Accountancy  and  others  of  that  sort,  appeal  not 
only  to  younger  men  and  beginners  in  business,  but 
to  older  business  men  who  wish  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  business  and  to  study  it  in  its  broader 
phases.  Some  of  these  schools  and  courses  have 
had  remarkable  success  and  show  how  great  is  the 
demand  for  thorough  business  education. 

Lastly,  the  ordinary  corrrespondence  schools  that 
have  courses  in  almost  everything,  give  courses  in 
shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  other  business  branch- 
es. Many  who  do  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  get 
the  education  they  need,  avail  themselves  of  these 
courses.  They  make  themselves  bookkeepers  or 
shorthand  writers,  and  some  of  them  go  on  yet 
further.  These  schools  reach  a multitude  who 
would  not  get  any  business  training  otherwise. 

There  are  certain  institutions,  some  of  high  order, 
that  do  not  fairly  adjust  themselves  to  the  above  classi- 
fication. These  will  be  considered  later. 

The  above  summary  gives  us  a view  of  the  field 
as  a whole.  This  series  of  articles  will  take  up  each 
of  these  in  turn  and  try  to  ascertain  what  each  is 
teaching — how  valuable  the  results  attained  may 
be — what  are  their  requirements  to  begin,  and 
what  the  students  are  fitted  to  do  when  they  finish. 
Then,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  see  how  each  of 
these  institutions  could  be  made  more  useful, 
wider  reaching,  more  thorough,  their  graduates 
more  competent,  and  what  is  lacking  to  make  our 
whole  system  of  business  education  more  thorough 
and  more  complete,  and  more  effectually  a solution 
of  the  problem  of  education  for  business. 


ROTHSCHILD’S  MAXIMS. 

DARON  ROTHSCHILD,  the  elder,  had  a list  of 
^ maxims  posted  on  the  walls  of  his  bank.  Here 
are  a few — 

Bear  troubles  patiently. 

Maintain  your  integrity  as  a sacred  thing. 

Employ  your  time  well. 

Be  polite  to  everybody. 

Make  no  useless  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  more  than  what  you  really  are. 
Never  tell  business  lies. 

Do  not  reckon  upon  chance. 

Refuse  to  be  discouraged. 

Then  work  hard,  and  you  are  certain  to  succeed. 

— Pitman  s Journal. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

General  Principles'^ 


WHEN  we  say  that  nine-tenths  of  our  business 
is  done  by  letter,  and  when  we  analyze  the 
cost  of  a single  letter  or  think  of  the 
momentous  affairs  that  may  depend  on  it,  prob- 
ably it  seems  that  we  have  said  enough  about  the 
importance  of  business  letters,  and  the  need  of 
studying  them. 

But  let  us  put  it  in  a different  and  less  familiar 
way.  If  letters  are  the  expression  of  business,  then 
all  that  is  fine  in  business  must  be  expressed  by 
their  means.  All  the  exact  knowledge  which  makes 
the  business  man  master  of  the  intricate  affairs  of 
commerce;  all  the  vigor,  directness  and  determi- 
nation that  are  synonymous  with  his  name ; these 
must  likewise  be  expressed  in  his  letters.  Here 
must  be  found  also  his  skill  in  diplomacy,  his  ability 
to  manage  himself  in  the  mass  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  the  clash  of  rival  personalities.  His  letters 
will  show  likewise  his  belief  in  the  ideals  of  loyalty 
and  service,  which  increasingly  determine  the  con- 
duct of  modern  business. 

When  we  study  business  letters,  then,  we  are  not 
merely  learning  how  to  convey  baldly  certain  hard 
facts.  That  is  important  and  necessary,  but  it 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  a very  interested  study. 
We  are  learning  how  to  express  the  finest  side  of 
business  affairs,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
we  can  carry  on  our  study  unremittingly,  laying 
under  contribution  any  department  of  the  writer’s 
craft  that  is  known  to  us,  being  assured  that  the 
object  is  worthy  of  our  effort. 

All  business  letters  are  worth  writing  well.  This 
is  because  any  letter  going  from  the  house  ex- 
presses the  firm’s  personality.  Not  only  the  per- 
sonality of  the  president,  the  credit  manager,  the 
sales  manager,  but  the  personality  of  the  humblest 
member  of  the  house.  Consequently  pains  must  be 
taken  to  express  that  personality,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  superior  members,  in  the  best  way  possible. 
The  dignity  or  influence  of  the  firm  is  affected  by 
a poor  letter  from  any  member  of  its  organization. 
Or  if  the  letters  go  from  a “one  man  business,”  they 
should  express  his  best  self  not  only  on  important 
occasions,  but  on  small  ones  as  well. 

Eor  who  knows  what  is  a small  occasion,  and 
what  a great  one? 

We  have  been  willing  to  believe  that  such  pains 
were  justified  with  sales  letters,  but  have  been 
slower  to  take  an  equal  interest  in  routine  letters. 
Yet  the  arguments  that  support  our  giving  attention 
to  sales  letters,  on  which  the  expansion  of  the  house 
depends,  hold  good  for  routine  letters,  for  the  great 
volume  of  correspondence  on  which  depends  the 
conservation  of  the  progress  that  the  house  has  al- 
ready made. 

If  we  are  to  learn  how  to  write  effective  letters, 
we  must  think  of  letters  as  types,  and  take  up  one 
type  at  a time.  True,  the  business  man  has  to  write 
all  kinds  of  letters  in  a single  day,  and  even  one  let- 

*This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Gardner.  The  second 
lecture  will  appear  next  month. 


ter  may  contain  more  than  one  type.  Eor  instance, 
it  may  acknowledge  an  order,  discuss  credit  rela- 
tions, and  try  to  promote  sales,  all  on  a single  page. 
But  business  houses  systematize  and  divide  their 
correspondence  under  certain  departments,  and  we 
can  do  better,  in  our  study,  if  we  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  one  kind  of  letter  at  a time. 

Before  commencing  the  analysis  of  separate  types 
of  letters,  however,  we  can  consider  some  principles 
common  to  all  letters,  from  the  study  of  which  we 
can  pass  to  orders,  acknowledge  adjustments,  and 
the  like. 

The  letter  writer’s  first  requirement  is  that  he 
know  his  business.  In  a large  house,  the  intending 
correspondent  is  first  put  into  various  departments 
of  the  business,  where  he  can  study  the  rules  and 
policies  as  they  affect  trouble  with  orders,  let  us 
say,  before  he  comes  to  write  letters  that  make  ad- 
justments in  cases  of  trouble.  Now  the  objection 
that  instantly  arises  is  that  teachers  and  students 
of  letter  writing,  who  are  not  themselves  in  busi- 
ness, are  deprived  of  this  source  of  information. 
The  only  substitute  that  can  be  provided  in  the 
classroom,  the  sole  remedy  for  the  fact  that  the 
situations  on  which  letters  are  based  are  imaginary 
and  not  real,  is  lively  and  general  discussion  of  each 
problem  which  is  to  be  written  upon.  Each  situa- 
tion must  seem  real ; the  transaction  must  appear 
to  be  passing  between  real  persons  and  real  firms, 
and  must  be  discussed  from  every  angle,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  personal  elements  involved.  In  this 
way  the  imagination  of  the  future  writer  is  devel- 
oped— no  unimportant  training,  by  the  way,  for  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  man  actually  in  busi- 
ness finds  it  easy  to  visualize  the  person  to  wdiom 
his  letter  is  addressed.  A student  with  this  practice 
may  be  able  to  show  more  sympathy,  not  to  men- 
tion more  actual  knowledge  of  the  matter  from 
every  angle,  when  he  comes  to  write  his  letters  in 
the  employ  of  a real  business  house. 

The  letter  writer  must  make  up  his  mind  in  ad- 
vance to  be  kindly,  patient,  sympathetic,  courteous, 
interested.  “The  voice  with  the  smile  wins.” 

He  must  adopt  a high  standard  of  sincerity.  To 
speak  of  the  classroom  problem  again,  there  is  in 
writing  business  letters  a strong  temptation  for  the 
student  to  exaggerate,  to  conceive  impossible  situa- 
tions ; in  other  words,  to  write  romantic  fiction. 
His  justification  is  that  the  situations  are  imaginary. 
But  even  when  dealing  with  imaginary  situations, 
students  must  not  be  allowed  to  write  recklessly ; 
it  gives  them  bad  practice  for  their  future  grap- 
pling with  real  situations.  The  high  standards  of 
truth  now  advocated,  with  devoted  fearlessness,  by 
those  interested  in  advertising,  must  be  held  before 
the  student  of  letter  writing,  to  warn  him  from  the 
temptation  to  write  glittering  generalities  in  sales 
letters,  or  impossible  excuses  in  adjusting  difficul- 
ties. Reliability  is  the  quality  most  demanded  in 
business  ; it  is  a firm’s  greatest  asset,  and  counts 
highest  in  determining  the  choice  of  buyers  among 
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rival  commodities.  A reputation  for  reliability  is 
hard  to  secure,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  long-con- 
tinued dealing,  in  multitudes  of  small  matters  as 
well  as  in  large  ones.  If  entire  reliability  is  not 
shown,  then,  in  routine  letters,  the  firm’s  reputation 
receives  a staggering  blow. 

The  letter  writer  should  learn  to  develop  an  in- 
teresting, personal  style.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
conversational  style.  Learn  to  write  as  freely  and 
interestingly  as  you  talk.  Some  restrictions  must 
be  put  on  this,  for  written  intercourse  must  always 
be  more  dignified  than  spoken  intercourse.  You 
would  have  to  know  a man  a long  time  before  you 
could  address  him  as  familiarly  on  paper  as  you 
could  even  in  your  first  spoken  interview.  Most 
of  the  persons  to  whom  you  write  are  not  known 
to  you  personally,  and  your  style  must  be  a con- 
servative one.  Letters,  moreover,  must  be  more 
concise  than  conversation. 

Social  letters,  also,  afford  models  in  many  things 
to  the  business  writer  who  wishes  to  cultivate  a 
personal  style.  It  is  probably  that  one  way  of  devel- 
oping a good  business  letter  style  is  to  read  the 
correspondence  of  famous  men  and  women,  until 
one  becomes  saturated  with  its  ease  and  informality, 
and  learns  to  adapt  some  part  of  it  for  use  in  busi- 
ness correspondence. 

But  really  only  a little  of  this  personal  style  can 
be  adopted  in  any  one  letter.  The  business  letter 
must  be  primarily — though  not  solely — concerned 
with  hard  facts,  and  only  a spice  of  personality  can 
penetrate  it.  This  spice  is  not  hard  to  give ; indeed, 
you  can  go  far  toward  giving  it  to  your  own  letters 
if  you  will  simply  avoid  formal,  set  phrases,  and 
will  use  questions  and  interesting,  concrete  words. 

“Avoid  set  phrases” — that  is  a generality,  if  not 
a glittering  one.  It  must  be  more  specific  if  it  is 
to  do  us  any  service.  “What  do  you  call  set  phrases, 
and  how  shall  we  avoid  them?”  Before  this  lec- 
ture is  over,  we  shall  try  to  answer  those  questions. 

But  first  let  us  study  the  positive  virtues  of  in- 
cluding good  material  in  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
negative  virtue  of  excluding  bad  things. 

As  we  come  to  consider  these  virtues,  let  us  make 
a candid  admission.  We  care  first  and  foremost 
about  the  interests  of  the  reader  of  our  letters,  and 
all  our  choice  of  virtues  depends  on  what  he  thinks 
virtuous.  For  the  writer  and  his  interests  we  ap- 
parently care  very  little  ; but  let  me  tell  you  a secret. 
We  consider  that  when  he  writes  letters  to  other 
people  he  really  is  successful  only  if  he  satisfies 
them ; and  so  in  serving  his  reader’s  interests  he 
is  really  serving  his  own.  But  that  is  the  great 
open  secret  of  business — and  of  life,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

The  busy  reader,  going  through  his  stack  of 
morning’s  mail,  first  wants  every  letter  to  be  clear. 
Think  of  the  mistakes,  delays  and  losses  that  are 
caused  by  rapid  reading  of  carelessly  written  let- 
ters. What  we  are  interested  in,  however,  is  not 
shaking  our  heads  over  the  sad  state  of  muddled 
letters,  but  doing  our  best  to  make  letters  clear. 
We  shall  have  space  to  discuss  only  the  most  im- 
portant rules. 

The  first  rule,  one  that  everybody  can  follow,  is 
to  give  each  idea  a separate  paragraph,  and  to  make 
paragraphs  short.  Sentences,  too,  for  that  matter, 


until  the  writer  has  gathered  some  confidence.  Six 
lines  is  long  enough  for  a paragraph  in  an  ordinary 
letter,  though  as  we  shall  see  in  later  lectures,  in 
letters  dealing  with  complex  or  delicate  topics^ 
paragraphs  often  need  to  be  longer  if  they  are  to 
produce  the  effect  we  desire.  Most  paragraphs 
should  be  under  six  lines.  The  writer  takes  in  a 
short  paragraph  with  what  the  French  call  “a  blow 
of  the  eye”;  that  is,  he  grasps  its  meaning  at  a 
glance.  No  doubtful  meaning  can  lurk  hidden  in 
such  a short  paragraph. 

The  next  rule  for  obtaining  clearness  deals  with 
arrangement  of  material.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant topic  in  the  whole  field  of  letter  writing. 
Much  of  our  time  in  this  series  of  lectures  will  be 
given  to  discussing  arrangement  of  material,  for 
we  shall  find  that  when  we  have  determined  what 
to  say  first,  what  second  and  third  and  last,  many 
other  problems  have  been  solved  automatically. 
And  so  a right  arrangement  solves  many  other  prob- 
lems in  making  the  letter  clear  for  its  busy  reader. 

The  rule  is.  Begin  zvith  the  subject  of  the  letter, 
and  take  up  the  material  in  a definitely-planned, 
continuous  order.  Often  a chronological  order  is 
most  natural  and  clear.  In  a letter  containing  both 
facts  and  comment,  give  facts  first,  then  comments 
This  lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  avoids 
the  confusion  that  results  when  one’s  personal  in- 
terpretation is  mixed  up  with  the  recital  of  matters 
that  call  for  careful  analysis  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

After  clearness,  the  busy  reader  wants  concise- 
ness. The  language  of  the  letter  must  be  direct, 
simple,  to  the  point ; not  wordy,  rambling,  full  of 
repetitions.  The  writer  should  always  study  to 
make  one  sentence  do  the  work  of  two  or  three. 
Good  arrangement  will  save  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties, by  the  way.  All  this  is  not  much  more  true 
of  a business  letter  than  of  any  other  good  compo- 
sition. A primary  rule  of  rhetoric  is  “Use  the  sim- 
plest words  that  the  subject  will  bear,”  and  vyordi- 
ness  is  a vice  anywhere.  But  especially  is  it  a vice 
in  business  letters,  because  its  reader  has  no  time 
for  it. 


IF  I COULD  LIVE  LIFE  OVER. 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

■^HE  thing  I would  get  down  to  do  “for  keeps” 
would  be  something  I could  do  better  than  the 
next  man.  I would  render  myself  competent.  I would 
go  to  school  no  mater  what  father,  mother  or  sister 
said  about  it  or  how  bad  I had  the  stomach-ache.  I 
would  be  a trained  man  of  some  sort.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  are  untrained  in  anything,  and 
they  are  being  shoved  off  the  earth — the  people  who 
have  not  trained  hands. 

The  great  thing  for  the  young  people  today  is  be- 
ing trained.  So  thoroughly  is  my  mind  fixed  on  this 
subject  that  I don’t  believe  the  state  should  allow  any 
young  person  to  grow  up  without  being  trained  in 
something  or  other. 

Go  down  and  ask  the  big  business  man  what  his  big 
trouble  is,  and  he  will  tell  you  in  getting  the  right 
kind  of  people  to  do  the  work.  He  simply  means 
getting  men  that  will  do  what  they  are  paid  for.  It  is 
hard  to  say,  but  that  is  true. 

— The  Natioml  Cash  Register. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 

Start  Right — It’s  Important^ 


YOU  remember  it  was  David  Crockett  who  said : 
“Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.” 
This  is  a splendid  thought  for  the  ambitious 
young  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  when  thinking  of 
starting  a Commercial  School. 

Right  is  a positive  thought  and,  like  all  positive 
thoughts,  breeds  success,  while  wrong  is  a nega- 
tive and  breeds  failure.  If  you  are  not  right  don’t 
go  ahead,  for  the  chances  are  you  will  surely  fail. 

While  a water-logged  scow  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  pilot  will  fare  better  in  the  storm  than  a. 
twin-screw  ocean  liner,  manned  by  incompetents,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  master  pilot  choosing  a water- 
logged scow,  in  preference  to  a twin-screw  ocean  liner. 

Be  sure  the  school  you  represent  is  right.  You 
know  it  has  been  said  that  the  winds  and  waves 
are  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  foundation  that  will  enable  you  to  use 
the  waves  and  winds  to  help  you  enter  the  harbor 
of  success. 

In  trying  to  win  success  in  the  Commercial 
School  field,  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  accordance 
with  nature’s  laws,  and  by  doing  this  you  are  bound 
to  succeed.  There  is  no  substitute  for  work ; I 
mean  intelligent  work,  of  course. 

It  was  good  old  Daniel  Webster  who  said:  “I  owe 
my  success  to  hard  work  and  not  to  Genius,”  and 
another  has  said : “The  reason  some  men  meet 
‘hard  luck’  so  often  is  because  they  meet  ‘hard 
work’  so  seldom,”  while  a good  old  Arabian  has 
said:  “He  that  looketh  not  to  Results — Success  will 
not  attend  him,”  and  this  from  the  words  of  E.  M. 
Wooley  in  Printers’  Ink.  “The  more  I study  suc- 
cessful men  the  more  I am  impressed  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  work  that  knows  no  let-up.” 

Believe  these  words  from  the  sages  of  all  ages, 
fellow  teacher  or  schoolman — I think  they  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

I am  writing  'to  you,  brother  teacher,  not  from 
my  own  experience  only  but  from  the  experience  of 
many  others  possibly  more  capable  than  I.  I am 
going  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  I have 
learned  in  the  field  from  my  own  and  others’  ex- 
perience. 

Nature’s  law's  cannot  be  changed,  but  they  can 
be  discovered  and  used  by  man.  Nature’s  law  says 
that  if  you  want  heat  you  must  build  a fire  which 
will  give  you  the  heat.  If  you  want  the  effect, 
heat,  you  must  produce  the  cause,  fire ; or,  in  other 
words,  whenever  you  desire  an  effect  you  produce 
its  cause,  and  the  effect  follows  in  accordance  with 
nature’s  laws. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  when  one  understands 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  effects  he  wishes,  he 
can  produce  the  desired  effect.  Negative  thoughts 
produce  failure,  and  positive  thoughts,  as  the  little 
spark  creates  the  fire,  will  create  a successful  life. 
IMan  is  what  he  thinks  he  is,  and  what  he  does  de- 
pends upon  what  he  thinks,  for  his  actions  are  gov- 
erned by  his  thoughts.  Therefore,  make  the  man 

‘This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Building  up  of  a Busi* 
Dess  School,  by  Mr.  Crandall.  The  second  article  will  appear  next  month. 


right  and  he  must  succeed,  for  he  will  make  the 
school  right,  and  that  is  what  the  prospect  is  look- 
ing for — the  right  school. 

Do  you,  brother  teacher,  want  success  in  the 
Commercial  School  business?  If  so,  let  me  suggest 
to  you  a way  of  producing  the  cause  which  will  re- 
sult in  that  effect. 

Not  far  from  this  city  they  have  been  building  a 
new  million-dollar  cement  pier,  and  for  weeks  they 
have  been  throwing  overboard  bag  after  bag  of 
cement,  and  it  has  all  disappeared  below  the  sur- 
face. Some  might  say  what  is  the  use  of  throwing 
all  that  cement  overboard ; it  does  not  do  any  good; 
the  water  looks  just  the  same  as  before  and  there 
is  no  dock  there — but  brother,  down  deep  under  the 
water  they  are  building  the  foundation,  and  as  the 
dock  begins  to  emerge  from  the  waves  we  realize 
the  necessity  of  making  the  foundation  right,  even 
though  it  takes  time  and  is  apparently  wasting  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  same  in  the  Commercial  School 
field.  You  must  make  the  foundation  right  to  be- 
gin with.  Don’t  start  to  build  your  dock  on  top 
of  the  waves ; they  are  uncertain  and  treacherous ; 
get  the  right  foundation  first. 

I want  to  illustrate  this  by  building  a pair  of 
steps  here  for  you.  The  longer,  broader,  thicker  the 
step,  the  more  knowledge  you  have  of  the  kind  the 
steps  represent.  One  should  start  right  if  he  wishes 
to  succeed.  Take  the  steps  one  at  a time.  The  first 
step  is  to  know  your  goods.  Don’t  start  a Com- 


ing of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Business  English,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Advertising,  Selling  and  how  to  im- 
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part  it.  Be  sure  to  get  some  actual  business  experience 
as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  ad-writer  and  salesman. 
Know  your  territory  and  how  to  get  from  one  section 
of  it  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  its  streets  and  the  car  line  routes  and  best  pos- 
sible transfer  points.  Try  to  know  y'our  goods  more 
thoroughly  than  any’  other  man  in  y^our  territory. 
Know  how  to  take  care  of  your  list  of  prospects 
and  how  best  to  follow  up  each  individual  case. 

The  second  step : Get  acquainted  with  your 
people.  Be  such  a good  representative  of  y^our 
school  that  everywhere  you  go  people  will  know 
you  as  the  “Live  Commercial  School  Man”  rather 
than  “Professor  Dignity.” 

Always  place  the  interest  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
y’our  boys,  your  girls  and  their  friends  before  your 
own.  As  A.  F.  Sheldon  says : “He  who  serves  best 
will  receive  the  most.” 

The  third  step:  There  is  just  one  man  in  this 
whole  world  whom  y’ou  have  any  reason  to  fear,  and 
I am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  in  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles where  to  find  him  and  how  to  conquer  him. 
This  man  can  make  a failure  or  a success  of  every- 
thing that  you  undertake.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  get  him  on  your  side,  and 
in  a position  to  help  you  when  you  need  help.  I 
might  sum  this  up  in  the  following  sentence : 

“Beware  of  the  fellow  who  walks  in  your  shoes ; 
he  is  the  only  one  who  can  keep  you  down.” 

Rise  or  fall  on  your  own  merit — don’t  blame  or 
give  the  credit  to  someone  else — have  the  courage 
to  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  The  third 
step  is  getting  acquainted  with  ymurself.  Know 
your  strong  and  weak  points — then  strengthen  the 
strong  ones  and  destroy  the  weak  ones.  If  some- 
one puts  stumbling-blocks  in  your  way — don’t 
kick — use  them  as  stepping  stones  to  success. 

Are  you  ready  to  take  one  more  step  with  me  ? 
The  next  is  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  your 
success  foundation.  Application,  apply  the  knowl- 
edge of  knowing  your  goods,  knowing  yourself, 
knowing  your  customer  and  you  are  bound  to  win 
success  if  you  possess  the  four  positive  qualities  in- 
dicated by  the  square  at  top  of  steps.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) Now,  brother  teacher,  in  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain: 

“Don’t  stare  up  the  steps  to  success,  but  step  up 
the  stairs.” 

I feel  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  one 
of  your  first  problems  will  be  winning  the  good  will 
of  the  customer ; if  so,  let’s  call  the  first  side  of  this 
square  the  permanent  good  will  of  the  community 
in  which  you  live.  See  illustration. 

Am  I right  in  assuming  that  you  wish  to  secure 
continuous  and  profitable  business?  If  so  we  will 
call  the  top  of  the  square  continuous  and  profitable 
business.  (See  illustration.)  I am  going  to  try  to 
show  you  in  future  articles  how  to  climb  from  the 
foundation  up  to  this  desirable  top  of  the  square  ; 
that  is,  how  to  secure  continuous  and  profitable 
business. 

To  reach  the  top  of  the  square  you  must  have  four 
positive  qualities  strongly  developed.  Each  nega- 
tive quality  that  you  can  think  of  will  tend  to  de- 
stroy one  of  these  positives,  and  each  positive  that 
you  can  think  of  will  help  to  strengthen  one  of  these 
positive  qualities.  In  essence  they  contain  every 


positive  or  success  quality’.  Keep  them  in  mind. 
Always  think  positive  thoughts  and  do  positive  ac- 
tions— it  will  pay  you  here  if  not  hereafter. 

First  we  will  take  the  left  side  of  the  square  and 
give  it  a name.  I feel  that  if  you  will  think  the 
matter  over  carefully  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I say  that  every  man  in  order  to  succeed  must  have 
developed  to  a marked  degree  his  ability.  We  will, 
therefore,  call  the  left  side  of  the  square  the 
Ability  side.  (See  illustration.) 

Please  believe  me  again,  brother  teacher,  when  I 
say  that  true  success  cannot  come  by  dishonesty; 
therefore  we  will  give  the  top  of  the  square  the 
name  of  Reliability.  (See  illustration.)  If  you  as 
a Commercial  School  man  make  statements  that 
cannot  be  lived  up  to,  you  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Commercial  School  business,  and  if  you  are  already 
in,  you  ought  to  fail  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Can  you  imagine  any  man  winning  success  who 
gets  up  and  goes  to  work  one  day  in  several,  or  one 
week  each  year  ? It  is  an  absurd  thing  to  feel  that 
it  is  possible  to  win  success  in  that  way — success 
comes  by  continuous  hard  work.  One  to  win  suc- 
cess must  hang  on;  he  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 
Therefore,  we  will  call  the  right  side  of  the  square 
Endurance.  (See  illustration.) 

You  possibly  have  seen  some  men  who  possess 
Ability,  Reliability  and  Endurance  who  were  not 
successful.  If  you  have  met  such  men  you  will  re- 
member that  the  reason  for  their  failure  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  a negative  quality  in  their  dis- 
position called  Inaction.  One  must  be  active  in 
order  to  win  success  in  business.  I would,  there- 
fore, call  the  bottom  of  the  square  Action.  (See 
illustration.) 

Now,  if  you  will  take  the  first  letter  of  each  word 
you  will  find  that  they  spell  the  word  AREA,  which 
gives  you  the  foundation  and  the  secret  upon  which 
every  successful  man  has  climbed  to  win  success. 
Be  a four-square  man  and  you’ll  win  success. 

Brother  schoolman,  now  that  we  have  a founda- 
tion to  stand  on  I am  going  to  tell  you  in  future 
articles  as  nearly  as  I can  how  a young  man  whom 
I know  started  in  the  school  business  on  a capital 
of  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  less  than 
a year  took  in  three  thousand  dollars,  building  up 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  his  state,  and  this  in 
competition  with  old-established  schools  of  over 
twenty-five  years’  standing  in  and  around  the 
cities  referred  to. 

I am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  series 
of  announcements  he  used  and  show  you  some  of 
the  advertisements  he  inserted  in  the  papers. 

I’ll  tell  you  about  the  catalogue  he  had  in  mind 
but  did  not  publish,  and  also  of  some  of  the  circu- 
lars he  used  and  other  advertising  matter.  The 
writer  has  used  calendars,  art  novelties,  street  cars, 
billboards,  magazine,  newspaper,  programmes,  score 
cards,  fair  displays,  public  contests,  mailing  cards, 
newspapers  and  many  other  means  of  publicity 
that  would  fall  under  one  or  more  of  these  headings. 

During  the  past  year  that  school  had  the  largest 
enrollment  it  ever  had  because  it  was  founded  on 
the  right  foundation.  It’s  main  effort  was  to  give 
all  the  service  it  could  possibly  render  to  every  life 
it  touched.  Last  year  the  enrollment  of  that  school 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 


By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 
The  Obligation  to  Be  Accurate^ 


IN  opening  this  department  let  us  sound  the  key- 
note to  which  all  of  us — readers  and  editor 
alike — should  endeavor  to  be  attuned.  That  is 
Accuracy.  Not  alone  accuracy  in  calculations — the 
need  for  that  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment — 
but  also  accuracy  in  expression.  Now,  accuracy  in 
expression  means  rather  more  than  the  selection  of 
the  right  word ; it  means  also  selecting  the  right 
form  and  the  right  title  and  the  right  caption  so 
that  no  reasonable  person  should  be  misled. 

There  is  a mythical  person  known  to  the  law  as 
the  average  reasonable  man,  and  it  is  by  the  sup- 
posed effect  on  him  that  many  of  our  actions  are 
judged.  Whether  or  not  we  are  deceitful  or  frau- 
dulent depends  frequently  upon  how  our  words  and 
actions  would  influence  this  average  reasonable 
man. 

We  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  him  at  all  times 
in  our  bookkeeping  work  and  in  the  preparation  of 
statements  because  he  is  the  person  who  will  rely 
upon  us  not  to  mislead  him.  The  fact  that  he  knows 
very  little  and  cares  very  little  about  our  book- 
keeping machinery,  and  spends  little  or  no  time 
trying  to  understand  our  statements  imposes  upon 
us  an  obligation  to  accuracy  which  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate.  The  kind  of  accuracy  meant  is  the 
use  of  such  word,  form,  title  and  caption  that  what 
we  state  will  mean  to  him  exactly  what  it  means 
to  us. 

Teachers  sometimes  are  not  free  from  inaccura- 
cies of  expression,  and  that  defect  makes  progress 
for  students  unnecessarily  difficult.  In  this  column 
we  will  comment  from  time  to  time  upon  instances 
of  such  inaccuracy  which  come  to  our  attention. 
Not  long  ago  we  visited  a class  in  stock  brokerage  ac- 
counts and  this  is  what  occurred. 

The  teacher  had  explained  how  a broker  pur- 
chases stock  for  a customer  “on  margin.”  Suppose 
that  on  July  9,  1915,  C,  a customer,  asks  B,  a bro- 
ker, to  buy  ten  shares  of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Pre- 
ferred, which  would  cost  on  that  day  $1,010  plus 
the  broker’s  commission  at  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value,  $1.25,  or  a total  of  $1,011.25.  Suppose  also 
that  C did  not  pay  for  this  stock  all  at  ance,  but 
gave  the  broker  $125,  approximately  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cost,  as  “margin,”  or  payment  on  account  or 
security  that  he,  C,  would  pay  B for  it  later.  B 
thereupon  buys  the  stock  for  C and  charges  C with 
his  commission  of  $1.25.  At  this  point  C’s  account 
on  B’s  ledger  would  contain  the  following  entries  : 

C. 


1915. 

July  9,  Cash.. $125 


1915. 

July  12,  10  Bald.  Loco. 

Pf.  101  $1,010.00 

July  12,  Commission..  1.25 

Now,  suppose  that  on  July  15,  1915,  the  market 
price  of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Preferred  fell  to  90. 
That  means  that  the  stock  would  be  worth  only 
$900  instead  of  $1,010,  and  that  consequently  if  C 

*This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  Bookkeeping  Problems 
by  Mr.  Greeley.  These  articles  will  appear  monthly. 


should  fail  to  reimburse  B for  the  purchase,  B could 
barely  reimburse  himself  by  sale  of  the  stock.  If 
the  stock  fell  to  88  B could  not  reimburse  himself. 
To  guard  against  such  possible  loss,  in  the  event  of 
a sudden  drop  in  price,  B asks  C for  more  “margin,” 
that  is,  for  more  money  as  security  that  C will  ulti- 
mately pay  B for  the  stock. 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “suppose  that  C does  not 
want  to  pay  B any  more  money,  but  offers  B and  B 
accepts  two  shares  of  Norfolk  & Western  stock, 
the  market  price  of  which  on  July  15,  1915,  we  as- 
sume to  be  102.  What  bookkeeping  entry  should  B 
make  in  C’s  account?” 

The  class  was  unanimous  in  answering  that  C 
should  be  credited  with  $204,  the  market  price  of 
the  Norfolk  & Western  stock  which  C had  given  to 
B like  the  $125  as  margin  or  security. 

“No,”  said  the  teacher,  “you  are  wrong.  B should 
debit  C’s  account  with  the  Norfolk  & Western 
stock.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  rule  of 
bookkeeping  due  to  convenience.  By  debiting  C’s 
account  we  put  on  one  side,  namely  the  debit  side, 
all  the  stocks  held  by  B which  ultimately  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  will  be  delivered  to  C.” 

The  class  became  more  convinced  than  ever  be- 
fore that  stock  brokerage  accounts  were  most  mys- 
terious. If  they  debited  C’s  account  with  $204 
what  account  could  they  credit?  None,  said  the 
teacher.  But  how  would  the  books  balance?  The 
explanation  finally  elicited  from  the  teacher  was 
that  the  so-called  debit  to  C’s  account  was  merely 
a memorandum  in  the  explanation  space  of  C’s  ac- 
count with  no  figures  extended  in  the  money  col- 
umn. After  the  entry  had  been  made,  C’s  account 
would  appear  as  follows  : 

C. 

1915. 

July  12,  10  Bald.  Loc. 

Pf.  101  $1,010.00 

July  12,  Commission..  1.25 
July  15,  2 N&W  Rec’d 

Now,  the  teacher  had  been  seriously  at  fault. 
Bookkeeping  students  are  taught  that  to  debit 
an  account  means  to  put  figures  in  the  money 
column  on  the  debit  side,  and  that  for  every  debit 
there  must  be  somewhere  a credit  of  corresponding 
amount.  There  are  no  exceptions.  The  teacher 
had  used  an  expression  of  definite  meaning  to  stu- 
dents to  mean  something  else.  He  had  said  that 
B should  debit  C’s  account,  when  he  meant  that  B 
should  make  a notation  or  memorandum  in  it  in  the 
explanation  space  on  the  debit  side.  Lie  was  inac- 
curate in  that  he  used  the  wrong  expression.  At 
that  point  he  had  ceased  to  teach — he  merely 
puzzled. 

Turning  now  from  the  classroom  to  the  office  we 
find  there  much  inaccuracy  in  expression.  A com- 
mon field  for  it  is  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss 
which  should  show  the  results  of  operating  the 
business  during  some  definitely  specified  period  of 


1915. 

July  9,  Cash. ..$125 
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time.  Sometimes  inaccuracies  are  relatively  un- 
important. For  example,  tlie  statement  might  be 
entitled  “Profit  and  Loss — December  31,  1914.” 
This  clearly  is  wrong  because  the  statement  should 
show  the  results  during  a period  of  time,  and  the 
period  is  not  specified  when  only  the  ending  date  is 
given.  The  statement  should  be  entitled,  for  ex- 
ample, “Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Year 
Ended  December  31,  1914.”  The  period  of  time 
should  be  indicated  in  some  way. 

Another  inaccuracy  which  generally  is  not  very 
serious,  although  like  the  preceding  one  it  indicates 
loose  thinking,  is  the  misuse  of  the  caption,  “Cost 
of  Sales,”  to  mean  selling  expense.  “Cost  of  Sales” 
now  has  a fixed  meaning.  It  means  cost  of  goods 
sold  and  has  no  connection  with  the  expenses  of 
selling  the  goods. 

Inaccuracies  such  as  the  two  specified  generally 
do  not  mislead  anyone.  While,  of  course,  they 
should  be  avoided,  much  greater  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  select  words  which  can  have  only  one 
meaning  to  the  average  reasonable  man  whom  we 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  column.  The 
word  “profit,”  for  example,  should  never  be  used 
unless  qualified  in  some  way  to  indicate  whether  it 
is  gross  or  net.  Failure  so  to  qualify  it  had  very 
serious  consequences  in  a case  which  recently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  press. 

The  census  of  1900  showed  a product  of  $2,420 
per  worker  in  the  manufacturing  trades,  and  it 
showed  also  that  the  average  wage  per  worker  was 
$437.  Well-meaning  persons  at  once  drew  the  con- 
clusion and  called  attention  to  it  as  a fact  that  since 
the  average  product  per  worker  was  $2,420  and  the 
average  wage  per  worker  was  $437,  it  followed  that 
labor  received  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  product, 
whereas  capital  received  82  per  cent.  The  seeming 
injustice  of  this  gave  it  wide  publicity  and  only  re- 
cently a man  of  national  prominence  asserted  from 
the  public  platfform  that  labor’s  portion  of  indus- 
trial product  was  “less  than  one-fifth.”  The  effect 
of  such  assertions  when  repeatedly  made  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  by  men  of  high  standing  can 
readily  be  imagined. 

Now  a committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion analyzed  the  facts  upon  which  the  census  state- 
ment was  made  and  discovered  that  the  conclusion 
concerning  labor’s  portion  of  the  product  was  abso- 
lutely unfounded  in  fact.  The  falsity  of  it  resulted 
from  the  failure  to  designate  the  product  per 
worker  of  $2,420  as  gross  and  not  net.  Being  am- 
biguous, it  was  at  once  assumed  to  be  net,  an  as- 
sumption that  was  not  unwarranted  on  the  part 
of  the  average  reasonable  man  who  has  time  only 
for  conclusions.  The  facts  disclosed  by  the  com- 
mittee led  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion. 

The  product  per  worker  of  $2,420  was  gross. 
From  that  various  deductions  must  be  made  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  net  product  per  worker.  First 
of  all  comes  the  cost  of  materials.  This  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  $1,395  per  worker.  Then  taxes,  insur- 
ance, royalties  and  similar  charges  must  be  deduct- 
ed. They  amount  to  $136  per  worker.  Finally  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  must 
be  made  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  cap- 
ital invested.  Taking  5 per  cent,  as  a reasonable 
allowance,  the  deduction  per  worker  amounts  to 


$124.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the  aver- 
age wage_  per  worker  was  $590  instead  of  $437. 
Summarizing  these  figures  we  have  the  following 
statement  of  averages  per  worker : 

Gross  return $2,420 

Deductions : 

Cost  of  Materials $1,395 

Taxes,  Insurance,  Royalties,  etc.  136 

Depreciation  of  Plant 124 

Total  1,655 

Net  return $765 

Average  wage  per  worker $590  77% 

Interest  and  profits  on  capital, 
per  worker 175  23% 


$765  100% 

Thus  we  see  that  labor  received  approximately 
80  per  cent,  of  the  return  and  capital  approximately 
20  per  cent.,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  conclu- 
sion generally  accepted  that  labor  received  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent,  and  capital  approximately  80 
per  cent. 

It  is  too  late  to  undo  all  the  mischief  worked  by 
the  false  conclusion.  But  we  may  heed  the  warn- 
ing for  us  as  bookkeepers  and  preparers  of  state- 
ments for  the  average  reasonable  man.  That  warn- 
ing is  to  label  our  figures  so  that  only  one  conclu- 
sion can  reasonably  be  drawn  as  to  the  facts  which 
they  purport  to  convey.  When  we  use  “profit”  or 
“return”  or  “product”  or  a similar  word,  let  us  label 
it  as  gross  or  net,  and  let  us  explain  it  if  necessary 
by  supporting  schedules  of  figures  or  by  written 
comments. 

In  this  connection  we  recall  the  story  of  the 
statistics,  which  proved  that  it  was  very  unhealthy 
to  be  a total  abstainer  in  the  tropics  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  one  year  there  had  been  50  per  cent,  of 
deaths  among  the  total  abstainers  in  the  Indian 
army.  Investigation  showed  that  in  that  particular 
year  there  were  only  two  total  abstainers  in  the 
Indian  army  and  one  of  them  had  been  eaten  by  a 
tiger ! 

Lawyers  and  business  men  often  have  an  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  for  “mere  bookkeeping.”  But 
when  in  their  negotiations  they  require  facts,  con- 
cerning results  of  operation  or  concerning  the 
financial  condition  of  businesses,  they  call  upon  the 
bookkeeping  department  for  statements  and  they 
generally  accept  these  statements  as  absolute  fact. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  how  much  in  such  state- 
ments necessarily  is  mere  opinion  and  not  fact  at 
all,  which  we  will  discuss  in  a later  issue,  there  is 
great  danger  in  accepting  bookkeeping  statements 
as  fact  unless  all  the  theories  and  assumptions 
upon  which  they  are  based  are  clearly  understood 
by  all  parties  to  negotiations.  In  the  public  prac- 
tice of  accountancy  we  frequently  meet  misunder- 
standing and  sometimes  litigation  which  results  di- 
rectly from  lack  of  accuracy  in  expression  both  in 
instructions  to  bookkeepers  and  in  the  preparation 
of  statements  by  bookkeepers. 

An  instance  of  inaccuracy  of  the  first  kind  re- 
cently came  to  our  attention.  A factory  manager 
had  been  engaged  and  in  lieu  of  a formal  contract 
a letter  had  been  written  to  him  stating  that  he  was 

(^Continued  on  page  34.) 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  FREDERICK  R.  BEYGRAU. 


IT  is  obviously  impossible  in  a magazine  of  this  nature 
to  devote  space  to  the  technique  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent systems  of  shorthand  that  are  now  taught. 
In  consequence,  this  department  will  devote  its  atten- 
tion to  those  general  principles  of  teaching  that  are 
equally  applicable  to  all  systems  of  shorthand ; to  a 
consideration  of  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  and 
inciting  interest  and  to  such  other  matters  pertaining 
to  shorthand  and  typewriting  as  will  be  of  advantage 
to  teachers  and  helpful  to  their  students. 

The  Business  Journal  will  also  direct  attention  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  Ambitious  teachers  and 
students  of  shorthand  should  know  more  of  the  lines 


TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS. 

By  MARGARET  O.  CAVANAUGH 

DEFORE  beginning  the  school  year,  it  would  be 
well  if  each  teacher  could  examine  himself  and 
feel  satisfied  that  he  has  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  a successful  shorthand  teacher.  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  say  that  the  teacher  should  be  well  prepared, 
should  have  the  skill  he  proposes  to  impart  to  oth- 
ers, should  have  gone  over  all  the  ground  himself. 
It  would  be  better  still,  though  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, that  each  teacher  should  have  had  actual 
business  practice,  should  have  worked  for  a salary 
and  should  have  met  the  demands  of  business  just 
as  his  students  will  have  to  when  they  go  to  work. 
The  teacher  should  always  be  intelligent  and  well- 
read.  Too  many  stenographers  fail  for  lack  of 
these  requirements.  Mere  mechanical  skill  in  re- 
cording and  transcribing  shorthand ‘will  never  take 
the  place  of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  dictation  and  the  ability  where 
the  sense  of  the  transcription  fails,  to  make  up  the 
lost  idea  one’s  self.  So  many  shorthand  students 
lack  culture,  lack  general  information,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  make  good  their  deficiencies.  Their 
teacher  should  be  able  to  show  them  and  guide  them. 
Also,  the  teacher  must  have  enthusiasm,  without 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  successfully  teach  any- 
thing, and  this  enthusiasm  should  be  supported  by 
conscientiousness  so  that  in  hours  of  weariness  the 
teacher  will  still  do  his  duty. 

“For  deeds  in  hours  of  insight  willed. 

May  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled.” 

On  the  opening  day  of  school  when  your  short- 
hand classes  are  before  you  for  the  first  time,  give 
them  a little  talk  on  the  subject  of  their  future 
study.  Tell  them  of  those  men  and  women  who 
have  started  in  life,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand,  have  left  the  poor  rewards  of 
unskilled  labor  far  behind  and  have  reached  posi- 
tions where  they  have  reaped  the  compensation  that 
brains  and  industry  will  always  ultimately  com- 
mand. The  wide-awake  teacher  can  think  of  many 
things  to  tell  his  classes  about  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  have  commenced  their  careers  as 
shorthand  writers,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is  well 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  accuracy  and  per- 
severance, loyalty  and  intelligence  are  the  qualities 
that  employers  are  always  looking  for,  and  that 
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of  progress  beyond  the  limits  of  the  usual  course  of 
stenography  taught  in  the  business  college  or  com- 
mercial high  school.  Nowhere  is  postgraduate  study 
more  fruitful  of  results  than  in  the  case  of  the  young 
stenographer.  In  no  profession  is  further  study  more 
calculated  to  give  advancement  and  increased  com- 
pensation. 

The  department  will  publish  articles  both  by  success- 
ful teachers  and  by  skilled  practitioners  of  the  art.  It 
will  answer  questions  relating  to  teaching,  to  study 
and  to  the  practice  of  shorthand.  It  invites  questions, 
comments  and  criticisms.  By  so  doing  it  hopes  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  its  readers.  : 


SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  SHORTHAND. 

By  WILLIAM  D.  BRIDGE 

young  friend!  You  are  thinking  of  studying 
shorthand.  Why?  For  what  reason  or  rea- 
sons ? Have  you  seen  some  companion  earning 
spending  money,  whose  parents  pay  all  other  bills — 
board,  clothing,  etc. — and  you  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  be  so  far  independent?  Or,  are  you  weary  of 
school  days  and  ambitious  to  “get  into  business,” 
and  think  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  will  be  a 
good  stepping  stone  to  it,  and  are  making  your 
plans  accordingly?  Or,  perhaps  some  kind  friend 
has  said,  “I  need  a stenographer  in  my  office,  and  if 
you’ll  hurry  up  your  shorthand.  I’ll  take  you,”  and 
so  you  are  to  start  in  a “get  there  quick  school.” 
Or,  you  may  have  read  of  the  men  “higher  up”  in 
the  shorthand  profession,  and  you  say  “What  man 
has  done,  man  may  do,  and  so  I’m  going  at  it.”  You 
see,  there  are  an  abundance  of  motives,  and  we  have 
hinted  at  only  a few. 

But  now,  my  young  friend,  are  you  qualified  to  be 
a successful  shorthand  writer?  Let  us  ask  a few 
questions  right  here  and  now  : Have  you  gumption  ? 
You  think  you  have.  But  what  is  gumption?  The 
Standard  tells  us,  “a  right  perception  and  discrim- 
ination ; quick  discernment  and  adaption  of  the  ele- 
ments of  practical  success ; acuteness.”  These  mean 
really  more  than  common  sense.  Gumption  will 
prevent  your  being  floored  by  difficulties ; will  en- 
able you  to  see  conditions  quickly  and  understand 
them ; will  aid  you  in  putting  things  together  and 
hold  them  there.  Have  you  gumption  ? 

Well,  and  have  you  Grit?  Out  West,  they  say: 
Have  you  sand?  That  is.  Can  you  stick  to  a thing 
till  you  know  it  through  and  through  ? Causes  of 
discouragement  will  come  in  abundance.  Have  you 
adopted  the  two  mottoes : “Never  be  discouraged” 
and  “Never  give  up”?  Can  you  hold  on  and  can 
you  hold  out?  You  will  never  become  competent 
as  a shorthand  writer  unless  you  have  gumption 
and  grit  in  ample  measure.  A woefully  large  pro- 
portion of  graduates  never  use  their  business  col- 
lege school  instruction  practically  and  substantially 
in  after  life.  Why?  They  had  not  become  abso- 
lutely competent  as  masters  of  their  art. 

Do  you  know  enough  to  become  a competent 
stenographer?  Have  you  been  told,  and  truly,  that 
many  shorthand  schools  are  crowded  with  slightly 
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educated  young  folks — what  are  sometimes  termed 
“half-baked”  students  — absolutely  useless  for 
really  good  work ; whose  qualifications  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar  and  general  knowledge  are 
far  below  the  demands  of  our  time?  As  an  illus- 
tration : This  present  writer  knew  a young  fellow, 
eighteen  years  old,  from  a splendid  family,  who 
was  far  along  in  his  third  year  in  a business  col- 
lege, who  could  not  possibly  spell  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  common  words  of  business  or  daily  life ; who 
could  not  write  a letter,  grammatically,  with  suit- 
able punctuation,  and  who  was  held  there  by  his 
father  to  “keep  him  oft'  the  street.”  And  there  are 
multitudes  like  him.  Have  you  a competent  edu- 
cation, so  that  you  will  not  make  a fool  of  your- 
self if  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  sent 
to  a position  “on  trial”  ? Are  you  a reader  of  men 
and  things  ? Do  you  keep  posted  on  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  today?  I know  a young  lady  in  a 
business  school  who  boasted  that  she  “never  read 
the  papers,”  and  whose  love  of  latest  novels  was 
disastrous.  Would  she  be  competent  to  hold  a good 
position  in  a business  house  today,  in  the  company 
of  wide-awake  men  and  women  ? It  is  a very  im- 
portant question : What  amount  and  character  of 
education  have  you  received?  Ability  and  adapt- 
ability are  in  these  questions  I have  asked. 

How  much  time  have  you  to  devote  to  this  study? 
“Time  enough,”  you  say.  “It  won’t  take  long,  they 
tell  me.”  Friend,  it  won’t  take  you  long  to  be- 
come a piano  player,  so  that  you  can  “play  a piece” 
with  your  two  fingers.  You  will  be  a “piano  player” 
then,  surely.  And  it  won’t  take  you  long  to  learn 
to  play  a simple  piece  having  no  sharps  or  flats, 
and  in  “key  natural.”  But  how  long  will  it  take 
you  to  render  beautifully  some  anthem,  or  oratorio 
or  a special  choir  selection,  you  reading  it  at  sight 
and  playing  it  at  sight  ? That  will  take  you  some 
time — much  time,  in  fact.  No  child’s  play  there. 
No  dilly-dallying  there ! It  will  take  you  months 
of  hard  study  and  hard  practice.  And  what  is  true 
of  piano  playing  is  true  of  shorthand  ziviting.  I 
can  teach  you  to  write  shorthand  sentences  in  two 
or  three  lessons,  such  as  “Show  me  big  gain,” 
“reach  me  a hoe.”  And  you  will  laughingly  be  able 
to  say,  “I  can  write  shorthand!”  You  can.  But 
how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  become 
able  to  take  perfectly  President  Wilson’s  address 
or  a sermon  by  your  own  minister,  or  a speech  of 
your  own  physician  at  a medical  convention  ? 
Months,  months,  months ! And  the  more  time  you 
can  lay  out  for  the  study,  the  better.  And  this  leads 
me  to  another  point. 

Short-term  schools,  and  Fraudulent  schools. 
Short-term  schools  scrimp,  and  must  scrimp, 
somewhere,  disastrously.  It  may  be  in  teaching, 
in  drill  work,  in  review  work,  in  office  work,  or  in 
other  ways.  Genuine  school  work  is  more  than 
skimming  the  principles ; it  is  in  getting  those 
principles  intellectually  absorbed  and  in  making 
them  to  be  concretely  realized  in  written  strokes 
on  the  page.  Finger  tips  and  brain  cells  are  to  be 
correlated,  and  that  is  not  a “fly-by-night”  matter. 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  other  cities  are  overrun 
with  humbug  teachers  and  humbug  schools,  guar- 
anteeing “competency”  in  thirty  days  or  in  some 
cases  “a  week.”  And  many  are  the  schools  which 
promise  perfect  and  satisfactory  results  in  three 


months.  The  present  writer  brands  all  such  schools 
as  fraudulent  on  the  very  face.  They  are  deceiv- 
ers, if  the  average  young  person  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  taken  in  by  them.  There  are  doubtless 
occasionally  geniuses,  possessing  extraordinary 
faculties,  peculiar  natural  powers,  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing shorthand  or  other  arts  almost  by  intuition, 
and  with  slight  tuition ; but  they  are  the  exceptions. 
Such  a one  may,  however,  get  into  a fraud  school. 
If  so,  the  genius  will  come  out,  aird  the  fact  will  be 
advertised  “for  all  it  is  worth” — not  that  he  is  a 
genius,  but  a natural  product  of  the  school.  By 
such  means,  certain  schools  have  won  notoriety, 
and  such  graduates  unintentionally  have  given 
standing  to  utterly  fraudulent  schools. 

This  leads  us  to  a brief  discussion  of  shorthand 
systems.  There  are  literally  scores  of  shorthand 
systems  taught  in  our  land.  A very  few  are  stand- 
ard and  valuable ; many  are  “wild-cat”  and  useless. 
Every  year  comes  a boastful  batch  of  the  latter. 
They  soon  die — and  this  is  our  sole  joy  concerning 
them.  Their  vitality  escaped  in  the  act  of  horning. 
In  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  launched  in 
the  United  States  far  more  than  that  number  of 
shorthand  magazines ; the  number  today  is  less  than 
the  fingers  of  the  hands.  So  with  the  systems — 
“they  cease  to  be.”  Some  business  college  has  a 
professor  who  itches  to  get  out  a “new  system,” 
and  the  college  or  the  chain  of  colleges  advertise  it. 
Soon  it  is  found  by  its  propagators  that  their  stu- 
dents are  no  match  for  the  demands  of  our  time. 
The  college  returns  to  a standard  system,  and  par- 
tial oblivion  covers  their  shame. 

The  present  writer  has  visited  shorthand  schools 
in  all  sections  of  our  country,  and  speaks  from  wide 
observation,  and  also  from  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  best  and  most  accepted  shorthand  systems.  He 
has  noticed  the  great  anxiety,  sorrow  and  dismay 
of  many  young  people  who  have  discovered  their 
mistake  in  taking  tuition  in  some  so-called  “Simple 
system,”  or  “quick  to  learn”  shorthand,  and  being 
forced  to  discover  the  poverty  of  such  a system, 
unwisely  adopted  through  the  false  professions  of 
others. 

And  as  to  machine  reporting,  there  are  decidedly 
pros  and  cons  which  we  may  not  fully  debate.  Mr. 
M.  M.  Bartholomew,  the  inventor  of  the  Steno- 
graph, certainly  was  a capable  verbatim  reporter,  and 
is,  we  believe,  still  using  his  machine  in  his  work  in 
New  York.  But  he  personally  recognized  its  draw- 
backs, serious  indeed  even  in  his  own  hands.  The  ma- 
chines now  on  the  market  have  also  limitations  as 
to  their  use — they  cannot  be  carried  on  the  person 
as  may  note-books  and  fountain  pens ; the  writer  is 
dependent  on  his  machine,  which  must  be  secured 
at  a considerable  cost  by  purchase  or  rental ; can- 
not be  instantly  replaced  if  injured  in  any  part;  and 
could  not  be  used  at  all  in  many  situations  in  life. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  many  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  Central  West,  have  introduced  the 
machine  into  their  systems  of  shorthand  instruc- 
tion, and  do  develop  rapid  writers,  who  find  em- 
ployment chiefly  as  amanuenses.  We  have  not  dis- 
covered that  to  any  considerable  extent  machine- 
reporters  are  now  in  official  court  work.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  mastery  of  a machine  might  be 
speedier  than  that  of  pen-reporting,  which,  if  true, 
would  be  to  that  extent  in  its  favor.  We  know, 
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however,  that  the  schools  are  not  agreed  on  this 
subject,  and  some,  having  tried  machine  shorthand 
have  reverted  to  pen  shorthand.  A few  years  will 
doubtless  determine  the  relative  value  of  both 
methods. 

How  shall  you  choose  a school  ? I make  this 
suggestion ; Take  pains  to  get  in  touch  with  two  or 
three  competent  official  reporters  connected  with 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association. 
State  to  them  your  desires  as  to  schools  and  short- 
hand system.  Seek  their  advice,  and  take  it.  This 
is  a practical  way.  Official  court  reporters  “know 
the  ropes”  too  well  to  recommend  fake  schools,  or 
fake  systems. 

Do  you  know  how  to  study;  how  to  memorize 
principles  taught  you  and  make  a right  application 
of  them ; how  to  connect  one  principle  with  an- 
other, and  the  right  use  of  the  two-fold  principle  ? 
This  requires  application,  diligence,  persistence, 
but  brings  reward. 

Now  we  will  state  a somewhat  unpleasant  fact. 
The  present  writer  has  taught  shorthand  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  for  thirty  consecutive  years  in 
one  school,  and,  from  his  observation  and  experi- 
ence, has  reached  this  conclusion  that  by  no  means 
can  all  young  people  master  shorthand  even  should 
they  attempt  it  with  diligence.  There  are  failures. 
There  must  be.  Some  are  incompetent  by  nature 
and  others  incompetent  through  inattention.  The 
folly  of  sending  a host  of  youngsters,  popularly 
called  “kids,”  to  shorthand  schools,  when  they 
should  be  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  classes  in 
common  schools,  is  fully  apparent  to  any  wise  man. 
Nevertheless,  we  older  stenographers  cordially  wel- 
come all  true,  earnest,  thoughtful,  wide-awake,  am- 
bitious young  folks  to  the  opening  doors  of  the 
many  excellent  shorthand  schools  of  our  land,  and 
wish  great  success  to  be  the  outcome  of  definite, 
long-continued,  serious  endeavor  to  master  an  art 
worthy  of  their  highest  and  best  efiforts. 


TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS. 
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though  there  may  be  discouragements  at  first,  a 
good  position  and  a good  salary  will  always  come  at 
last  to  the  student  who  excels. 

It  might  be  well  in  this  first  talk  to  lay  a little 
stress  on  the  fact  that  skill  in  shorthand  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  any  easy  road,  that  the  men  and 
women  who  have  excelled,  excelled  because  of  the 
hard  work  and  concentrated  energy  they  put  upon 
their  work. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Tell  them  that  shorthand  makes  exceptional  de- 
mands upon  the  attention,  upon  the  memory,  and 
upon  the  powers  of  perseverance.  Stress  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy.  Explain  to  them  with  some 
detail  that  skill  in  all  arts  can  only  be  attained  by 
long  practice.  Illustrate  it  by  the  way  a child 
learns  to  walk,  how  they  themselves  have  learned 
to  swim  or  skate,  or  ride  a bicycle . The  first  steps 
must  be  taken  slowly,  but  then  the  easy  proficiency 
comes  only  by  long  and  continued  practice.  Illus- 
trate that  it  is  easy  with  our  vocal  organs  to  say 


the  word  “shorthand,”  but  it  is  really  a compli- 
cated operation  if  separated  into  its  component 
vocal  parts,  and  the  only  reason  that  we  can  speak 
it  without  giving  thought  to  it,  is  that  we  have  used 
our  vocal  organs  so  often  and  so  continuously  that 
we  do  not  have  to  think  to  say  the  word.  Explain 
to  them  that  they  have  got  to  learn  words  with 
their  fingers  so  that  they  can  write  the  outlines  for 
“shorthand”  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  thought 
as  they  now  pronounce  it.  It  might  impress  this 
more  upon  their  memory  to  tell  them  that  all  those 
things  we  do  unconsciously  and  without  effort  are 
reflex  actions,  and  that  by  long  practice  we  get  to 
do  many  things  without  having  to  stop  and  think, 
and  that  this  is  the  goal  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. 

Shorthand  from  one  point  of  view  is  a hard  sub- 
ject to  teach.  It  needs  the  continual  care  and  eter- 
nal vigilence  of  the  teacher.  Erom  another  point  of 
view,  it  is  a pleasant  subject  to  teach  for,  unlike 
Latin,  Algebra  and  other  purely  cultural  studies,  the 
pupils  realize  that  they  are  working  for  their  own 
immediate  benefit.  The  majority  of  pupils  enter  on 
the  study  of  shorthand  with  some  definite  goal  in 
view,  some  situation  they  wish  to  be  able  to  hold, 
or  some  footing  they  wish  to  get  to  advance  their 
future  career.  Most  of  them  are  in  dead  earnest 
and  are  looking  to  their  teacher  for  direction  and 
inspiration,  and  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  give  this 
direction  and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm ; and  this  done,  more  than  half  the  battle  is  won. 

From  the  very  first  insist  on  good  recitations;  do 
not  take  work  that  is  poorly  done.  If  you  allow 
careless  work  the  first  few  days  it  will  be  hard  to 
break  your  pupils  of  the  habit  thus  formed.  Drill — 
drill — drill  on  the  shorthand  characters,  on  the  ex- 
act slant,  and  on  the  relative  length  of  the  different 
strokes,  etc. ; that  is,  speaking  in  a general  way,  for 
each  system  has  its  peculiarities. 

Do  not  allow  an  eraser  in  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment. The  teacher  should  be  very  severe  with  the 
pupil  who  persists  in  erasing  a character  once  writ- 
ten. If  incorrectly  written,  allow  the  pupil  to  cross 
out  the  incorrect  character,  but  insist  on  his  writ- 
ing that  character  correctly  many  times.  Spend  a 
few  minutes  of  each  recitation  on  review ; this  plan 
will  give  a good  foundation  to  the  weak  ones  and 
increase  the  speed  of  the  bright  pupils. 

Many  commercial  schools  use  ink  and  pen  for 
stenographic  work,  not  allowing  the  use  of  lead 
pencils,  but  if  lead  pencils  are  used  the  teacher 
should  see  that  the  pupils  have  three  or  four  neatly- 
sharpened  pencils  always  at  hand.  When  one  point 
breaks  in  writing,  they  can  quickly  take  up  another 
one  and,  if  this  rule  is  followed,  no  time  will  be  lost, 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  will  be  of  use  to  him 
when  he  secures  a position.  The  student  should 
hand  in  a neat  task  every  day ; this  is  not  only  a 
help  to  the  student,  but  a proof  to  the  teacher  that 
he  has  studied  his  lesson. 

The  desks  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  ready 
to  bear  inspection  at  any  time  the  teacher  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  examine  their  contents.  Some  teach- 
ers include  order  and  neatness  of  desks  in  the  re- 
port given  out  periodically,  and  make  out  their  pu- 
pils’ standing  accordingly. 

A few  minutes  every  day  should  be  devoted  to 
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blackboard  work ; and  the  work  should  be  exam- 
ined critically  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  In  this 
way  good  characters  will  get  the  credit  due  them, 
and  the  faults  of  the  poor  characters  will  be  made 
plain  to  the  class.  When  a pupil  makes  a wrong 
character,  he  should  be  made  to  drill  on  the  correct 
character  until  he  will  never  again  repeat  the  same 
error. 

Then  take  up  the  first  lesson ; do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  speed  until  the  pupils  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  characters ; then  as  they  become  more 
and  more  familiar,  gradually  increase  the  rate  of 
speed,  and  follow  this  plan  with  each  succeeding 
lesson.  Give  easy  sentences,  containing  words  of 
one  syllable  at  first,  and  as  the  pupils’  ability  in- 
creases, you  can  give  sentences  containing  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable. 

Teachers  have  found  the  following  a very  good 
plan : Dictate  sentences  one  day  and  then  gather  up 
the  pupils’  notes  and  lay  them  aside  for  a few  days  ; 
then  give  the  work  back  to  the  class.  The  sentences 
will  not  be  read  as  readily  as  they  would  have  been 
had  you  asked  them  the  day  they  were  writen. 

In  every  class  a teacher  will  find  the  bright  pupils 
side  by  side  with  the  dull  ones  ; this  difference  show^ 
up  more  plainly  in  the  shorthand  classes  than  In 
classes  taking  up  other  subjects.  The  bright  pupils 
will  forge  ahead  of  the  slow  ones — let  them  go 
ahead.  Do  not  keep  them  back.  Why  should  a boy 
who  can  cover  a certain  amount  of  work  in  six 
weeks  be  kept  side  by  side  with  the  boy  who  could 
not  accomplish  the  same  amount  in  twenty  weeks  ? 

The  dull  ones  are  the  pupils  who  will  need  the 
teacher’s  attention ; they  are  the  ones  who  will  need 
the  encouragement.  Give  it  to  them ; the  bright 
students  will  not  need  your  help  nearly  as  much. 

Teachers  should  know  their  pupils;  by  this  is 
meant  that  teachers  should  find  out  a little  of  the 
home  life  of  the  pupils;  show  enough  interest  in 
your  pupils  to  gain  their  confidence ; let  them  see 
that  your  appreciate  their  virtues. 

Dear  teachers,  I wish  particularly  to  say  that  a 
teacher  should  see  that  his  students  have  quiet 
rooms  in  ^vhich  to  study  after  school  hours.  I have 
in  mind  a case,  and  no  doubt,  similar  cases  can  be 
found  in  all  business  schools.  A farmer’s  son  fin- 
ished in  the  village  high  school  near  his  home  with 
honors.  This  encouraged  his  father,  who  was  a 
poor  man,  to  mortgage  his  piece  of  land  to  obtain 
money  to  send  his  son  to  a certain  business  school. 

When  in  school  about  three  weeks,  the  teacher 
noticed  that  this  young  man  was  the  brightest  in 
the  class  when  asked  about  the  lesson  prepared  in 
school,  but  he  never  came  to  class  ^yith  his  home 
lesson  prepared. 

The  teacher  was  a man  who  believed  that  his  in- 
fluence should  extend  further  than  the  schoolroom, 
so  he  started  out  to  investigate,  and  found  out 
many  things  that  could  be  remedied.  He  found  the 
boy  had  a roommate  who  had  plenty  of  spending 
money,  and  every  night  these  young  men  enter- 
tained a roomful  of  boys — smoking  cigarettes,  etc., 
until  a late  hour.  The  teacher  did  not  say  anything 
to  the  boys,  but  he  went  to  the  people  who  kept  the 
rooming  house  and  informed  them  that  unless  they 
were  strict  with  the  boys  in  the  future,  in  regard  to 
early  hours  at  night,  and  also  in  calling  the  boys  at 


a certain  hour  every  morning,  his  school  could  not 
recommend  this  particular  rooming  house  to  stu- 
dents in  the  future. 

This  worked  well,  for  there  was  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  work  of  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  work  of  the  other  students  who 
roomed  at  the  same  place. 

Many  business  schools  number  among  their 
students  young  men  and  women  from  other  cities, 
and  these  come  from  sheltered  homes  into  the 
houses  of  strangers.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
teacher’s  kindness  and  sympathy  if  tactfully  ex- 
pressed will  be  gratefully  appreciated,  and  will  bear 
fruit  in  increased  interest  and  tractability.  Neither 
teaching  nor  business  can  be  well  done  on  a cold 
impersonal  basis.  The  “good  mixer”  can  do  every- 
thing better  than  the  self-centered,  cold-blooded 
intellectual.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  teach- 
ing. If  you  are  not  naturally  sympathetic,  are  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  about  you,  culti- 
vate the  faculty,  study  it,  acquire  it,  practice  it  and 
then  use  it  exactly  as  you  expect  your  students  to 
study,  practice  and  then  easily  use  their  shorthand. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  SHORTHAND 

jWlOST  people  know  that  President  Wilson  writes 
shorthand — writes  it  every  day — writes  it  easily 
— and  finds  it  a wonderful  help  in  his  business  life. 

Pretty  nearly  everybody  knows  that  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  George  B.  Cortelyou  is  due  to  the 
start  that  he  made  as  a stenographer — due  to  the 
fact  that  his  stenographic  training  placed  him  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  intimate  things  of  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  thus  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  earn  promotion. 

Frank  Vanderlip,  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  in 
the  country,  gives  a great  deal  of  credit  to  stenog- 
raphy whenever  he  can  be  induced  to  talk  of  his 
own  rise  in  the  business  world. 

The  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  advise  young  men  and 
young  women  to  learn  stenography  and  type- 
writing. 

Stenography  affords  a wonderful  stepping  stone 
to  the  good  positions  in  business  life.  The  sten- 
ographer is  constantly  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
manager  of  a business  or  the  head  of  a department, 
and  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the  vital  things 
of  the  business  and  gains  knowledge  of  priceless 
value — knowledge  that  could  not  be  gained  in  any 
other  zvay  or  in  any  other  position. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  stenographer 
in  a business  office  to  be  the  best  informed  em- 
ployee regarding  the  business.  Stenography  opens 
up  excellent  opportunities  to  young  women  as  well 
as  to  men. 

In  almost  every  office  block  in  a good-sized  town 
there  is  work  for  a public  stenographer.  Then 
there  are  places  as  private  secretaries,  many  situa- 
tions as  teachers  of  stenography,  and  an  almost  un- 
limited demand  for  stenographers  in  business  offi- 
ces, in  civil  service  positions,  and  in  insurance,  rail- 
road, editorial  and  similar  offices.  It  is  estimated 
that  a hundred  thousand  lady  stenographers  are  to- 
day employed  in  New  York,  and  that  a good  stenog- 
rapher will  earn  from  $18  to  $40  a week  after  three 
or  four  years  of  experience. — The  Spencerian. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  H.  L.  Darner. 


IF  you  expect  to  write  well  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
keep  a good  position  at  the  desk.  Use  an  easy 
free  movement  and  study  form  carefully. 
POSITION  : — A good  position  is  one  that  promotes 
health  and  efficiency.  A healthful  position  is  one  that 
allows  all  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  to  function 
properly.  A healthful  position  is  one  in  which  the 
trunk  is  kept  straight  or  in  about  the  same  position  as 
it  is  found  when  walking.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  eyes  quite  close  to  the  work  (and  they  should  never 
be  closer  than  twelve  inches)  lean  forward  but  do  not 
bend  forward.  Keep  the  trunk  straight,  bending  at 
the  hips. 

An  efficient  position  is  a healthful  position,  except 
that  there  are  a few  more  requirements,  but  none  of 
these  requirements  interfere  with  the  health. 

The  feet  should  be  kept,  as  a general  rule,  flat  on  the 
floor  and  not  too  far  forward,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position. 
The  two  forearms  should  go  on  the  desk  at  about 


a right  angle  to  each  other,  the  elbows  being  pulled 
back  off  the  edge  of  the  desk  an  inch. 

The  paper  should  be  so  placed  that  the  connective 
strokes  will  fall  at  a right  angle  with  the  forearm. 
The  angle  of  the  paper  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
determines  the  slant  of  writing. 

The  pen  should  be  held  so  that  it  points  somewhere 
over  a point  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
Both  points  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  with  equal 
pressure.  The  holder  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Keep 
the  fingers  well  curled. 

The  finest  penmen  use  the  best  materials.  You  can- 
not imagine  seeing  Mills,  Leslie,  or  Courtney  using 
soiled  paper  and  an  old  pen  point. 

A plain  table  and  an  ordinary  chair  is  best.  For 
fine  writing  nothing  is  better  that  a kitchen  table  with 
a pine  top,  which  costs  about  two  dollars.  An  or- 
dinary dining  chair,  with  about  an  inch  cut  off  the 
front  legs  makes  a good  writing  chair. 


LESSON  1. — Make  the  first  exercise  by  letting  the  arm  slip  freely  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve.  Pull  the 
down  strokes  about  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Try  to  get  these  even  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  second 
line  should  be  made  the  same  as  the  first  except  that  it  is  only  half  as  tall.  The  third  line  should  be  made  with 
an  easy  rolling  motion.  Make  these  ovals  touch,  retracing  them  about  ten  times.  Notice  that  these  ovals  are 
about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  they  are  tall. 


LESSON  2. — These  three  copies  are  almost  self-explanatory.  A great  deal  of  work  can  be  put  upon 
them.  Work  upon  them  until  you  can  get  them  compact  and  even  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Try  for  freedom 
and  ease  of  execution. 
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LESSON  3. — The  first  and  secoud  lines  are  similar.  If  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  these  ovals  even  at  the  top 
draw  a line  with  a lead  pencil  and  make  the  ovals  touch  the  line.  The  third  line  is  quite  a difficult  exercise 
but  is  a fine  one  to  improve  the  fault  of  allowing  the  wrist  to  touch  the  paper.  This  exercise  should  be  made 
quite  rapidly,  allowing  the  motion  to  come  from  the  elbow. 


LESSON  4. — Be  careful  to  make  these  ovals  indirectly,  or  the  opposite  way  from  which  you  have  been 
working.  Practice  upon  this  lesson  until  you  can  make  the  indirect  oval  as  well  as  the  direct. 


LESSON  5. — Make  the  large  figure-eight  exercise  the  same  size  as  those  found  in  the  copy.  Make  it 
freely  and  be  careful  not  to  make  it  backwards.  Notice  the  small  arrow,  which  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  made. 
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LESSON  6. — The  first  line  is  a valuable  one  and  should  have  several  hours  of  good  hard  practice. 
Notice  that  the  first  oval  is  made  directly  and  the  second  indirectly.  The  large  diminished  ovals  in  the  third 
line  should  be  made  compactly.  Use  at  least  fifty  ovals  in  making  one  of  these  forms  and  if  you  have  good 
materials  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  a hundred  and  twenty-five  ovals  in  one  form. 


BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills. 


Plates  1 to  3. — Start  with  the  straight  line  exercise.  It  is  essential  that  the  lines  be  on  tbe  same  slant 
as  shown  in  the  copy.  Move  the  arm  rapidly  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve,  pushing  and  pulling  the  pen  in  the 
direction  of  the  eye.  Make  ten  lines  and  swing  around  to  the  oval  so  that  the  straight  exercise  cuts  the 
oval  in  half.  Count  ten  for  the  straight  line  exercise  and  ten  for  the  oval.  Repeat  the  same  exercise  as  out- 
lined in  Plate  1,  and  after  counting  ten  form  the  capital  “’A,”  beginning  the  stroke  at  the  left  of  the  straight 
line  exercise.  In  forming  the  letter  be  sure  that  the  “A”  makes  up  about  half  of  the  oval  space.  Make  the 
capital  “A”  traced,  going  over  each  one  ten  times.  Use  a strong,  vigorous  free  arm  movement  and  make 
each  line  as  near  like  copy  as  possible. 


“A’s,”  making  the  space  between  them  uniform. 


Plate  5. — Make  the  direct  oval  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Plate  1.  Retrace  the  first  line  as  nearly  as 
possible,  but  do  not  cramp  the  movement  in  so  doing.  Count  1,  2 for  each  letter,  rounding  ofif  the  letter  as 
shown. 


Pl.\te  6. — Fill  several  lines  with  the  capital  “O.”  This  is  an  excellent  letter  for  rapid  speed  drill.  As 
many  as  90  should  be  made  per  minute.  Complete  also  a page  with  the  small  “o”  in  the  centre. 
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Plate  7. — Start  with  the  straight  line  exercise  and  direct  oval  as  explained  in  Plate  1.  The  loop  in  the 
“C”  should  then  be  made  about  one  half  the  height  of  the  letter,  bringing  the  finishing  line  well  up. 


PL.A.TE  8. — Practice  the  development  exercise  thoroughly  and  then  continue  with  the  traced  letter,  going 
over  each  “C”  ten  times. 


Plate  9. — Watch  carefully  that  the  downward  stroke  of  the  “C”  is  in  accordance  with  the  movement 
developed  in  the  direct  oval.  This  is  a difficult  letter  to  make  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  have  copy  neat 
and  clean  with  uniform  spacing. 


one  line  of  small  ovals,  retracing  them  five  times.  The  lower  oval  should  then  be  made  overlapping  the  upper 
oval  slightly  and  a trifle  to  the  left.  In  the  traced  “E”  start  with  a very  small  dot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  and  count,  1,  2,  3. 


Plate  11. — Constant  hard  work  is  necessary  to  develop  this  letter  properly  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
well.  After  completing  a page,  the  exercise  should  be  continued,  combining  three  letters  at  a time. 


Plate  12. — In  this  copy  we  start  with  the  reverse  oval  capitals.  Begin  by  making  the  reverse  oval  ten 
times  two  \spaces  high,  then  on  the  inside  make  the  reverse  oval  principle  as  used  in  the  capital  “M.”  Make 
the  small  loop  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  principle  and  continue  the  downward  line  almost  straight.  Count 
1,  2 for  the  reverse  oval  principle.  Complete  another  page  of  the  same  exercise  one  space  high.  See  that  the 
free  arm  movement  is  used.  It  is  essential  that  all  downward  lines  be  fine  and  light. 
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SPEED  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

By  C.  C.  Lister. 


Many  teachers  are  not  always  certain  of  the  value 
of  speed  in  writing.  Of  course  a very  slow 
writer  is  not  likely  to  prove  useful  in  a business 
or  clerical  position  where  much  writing  is  required. 
Business  men  are  pretty  well  agreed  and  make  it  a very 
important  test  that  only  the  person  who  can  write  at  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  speed  and  well  at  the  same  time 
is  equipped  for  positions  where  writing  is  a large  part 
of  the  day’s  work.  But  there  is  for  the  teacher  an- 
other not  less  important  feature  of  speed  which  needs 


these  are  unreliable,  even  dangerous.  The  teacher 
may  be  specially  gifted  as  a writer,  or  tempermentally 
quick,  making  her  natural  rate  of  speed  impossible  for 
most  of  the  pupils.  The  same  thing  might  be  true 
where  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid  writer  among  the 
pupils  is  used  as  the  guide  in  speed. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have 
given  much  thought  to  such  matters  that  while  learn- 
ing anything  in  which  skill  and  dexterity  are  to  be 
made  habitual,  the  process  is  not  practical  at  as  high 


PLATE  1. 


to  be  emphasized  only  to  be  appreciated.  The  rate  of 
speed  determines  in  a very  large  measure  the  quality  of 
the  writing  itself.  Speed  of  a commercial  value  is 
easily  acquired  only  through  the  muscular  movement 
process.  This  method  alone  makes  practicable  a com- 
mercial rate  of  speed.  Furthermore,  speed,  when  it 
approximates  the  optimum  for  the  individual  and  for 
those  whom  he  may  serve,  contributes  positively  to  the 
production  of  lines  that  are  free,  clear,  smooth,  and 
regular.  One  might  almost  claim  that  unless  a stand- 
ard rate  of  speed  is  insisted  upon  at  every  step  of  the 


a rate  of  speed  as  will  be  possible  later,  especially  by 
those  who  are  naturally  quicker  than  others.  As  an 
illustration,  take  the  training  of  a horse.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  probable  result  of  forcing  a young  and 
untrained  horse  to  try  to  keep  pace  with  a well  trained 
2:10  trotter;  or  fifteen  or  twenty  draft  horses  to  move 
along  in  practice  at  a rate  of  speed  equal  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Kentucky  thoroughbred. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  the  optimum  speed  in  prac- 
ticing writing,  care  must  be  exercised  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient speed  to  produce  sharp,  smooth,  clear-cut  lines 


PLATE  2. 


practice,  progress  in  the  development  of  efficient 
writing  will  be  greatly  retarded  and  perhaps  only  im- 
perfectly achieved. 

Speed  Should  Not  Be  Excessive. 

The  appropriate  rate  of  letter  production  may  easily 
be  determined.  That  the  rate  thus  determined  is  capa- 
ble of  considerable  increase  through  practice  is  ex- 
perimentally proven.  And  in  writing  continuous  dis- 
course, the  swing  or  the  acquired  momentum  of  early 
letters  carries  one  along  at  a speed  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  considered  practicable  for  the  repetition 
of  individual  letters  and  words.  This  is  especially  true 
while  pupils  are  making  a study  of  correct  letter 
formation. 

A Dangerous  Guide  as  to  Speed. 

Some  teachers  have  been  known  to  make  a test  of 
their  own  speed  and  then  make  it  the  standard  rate  of 
speed  for  the  pupils.  Other  teachers  have  used  the 
rate  of  speed  maintained  by  the  most  rapid  writer  in 
the  class  as  the  standard  for  the  entire  class.  Both  of 


and  yet  avoid  that  excessive  speed  which  leads  to  a 
reckless,  scrawling  style  of  writing. 

How  TO  Determine  the  Correct  Rate  of  Speed. 

The  rate  of  speed  maintained  in  practicing  general 
movement  drills  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  correct  rate  of  speed  for  all  class  prac- 
tise in  muscular  movement  writing.  The  straight  line 
drill,  Plate  No.  1,  and  the  oval  drills,  Plate  No.  2, 
are  made  at  the  rate  of  200  downward  strokes  in  a 
minute.  At  this  rate  the  quality  of  line  desired  will 
be  produced.  The  same  relative  rate  of  speed  should 
be  maintained  in  practicing  letters  and  words.  This 
means  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  loss  of  time 
in  passing  from  one  letter  or  word  to  another  and  for 
variations  in  the  movements  when  writing  letters  and 
words. 

In  the  continuous  straight  line  and  oval  drills  no 
time  is  lost  in  passing  from  one  stroke,  or  movement, 
to  the  next ; but  with  a few  exceptions  one  or  more 
motions  must  be  made  in  carrying  the  pen  from  the 
final  stroke  of  one  letter  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
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PLATE  i. 


letter.  In  determining  how  many  letters  should  be 
made  in  one  minute  to  make  the  speed  correspond  to 
the  rate  maintained  in  practicing  the  oval  drill. 

The  Number  of  Capital  Os  Per  Minute. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  determining  the  relative 
rate  of  speed,  suppose  we  wish  to  know  how  many 
capital  Os  should  be  made  in  a minute  to  correspond 
to  the  speed  maintained  in  making  the  continuous  oval 
drill.  It  is  generally  agreed  among  teachers  of  writ- 
ing that  the  continuous  oval  drill  should  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  200  ovals  in  one  minute.  To  practice  much 
more  slowly  would  be  as  much  of  a strain  on  the  pupil 
as  it  would  be  to  practice  more  rapidly.  Therefore, 


If,  now,  four  lines  of  Os  are  made  across  the  page 
in  one  minute,  the  pen  must  be  carried  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  line  three  times.  By  deducting  one 
O for  each  time  the  pen  must  be  carried  back,  or  three 
Os,  we  have  64,  that  is,  sixty-four  capital  Os  in  one 
minute.  ^ 

The  Number  of  Capital  Ms  Per  Minute. 

Consider  further  the  method  of  determining  the 
relative  rate  of  speed  by  estimating  the  approximate 
number  of  capital  Ms  that  should  be  made  in  a min- 
ute. There  are  four  downward  motions  or  counts  in 
a capital  M.  Add  to  this  one  count  for  the -time  re- 
quired to  swing  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  M,  mak- 
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200  ovals  per  minute  may  be  considered  a standard  rate 
of  speed.  Two  distinct  motions  are  required  to  make 
a capital  O.  If  no  time  is  lost  in  going  from  one 
capital  O to  the  next,  100  capital  Os  should  be  made 
in  a minute.  But  the  final  stroke  of  a capital  O is 
made  with  an  upward  right  curve,  and  the  first  stroke 
of  the  succeeding  O is  a left  curve.  Therefore,  an 
extra  swing,  or  motion,  must  be  made  off  the  paper 
in  passing  from  one  letter  to  the  next.  There  must 
be  two  motions  on  the  paper  and  one  off  the  paper,  or 
three  rotary  motions  for  each  O.  Two  hundred,  the 
number  of  movements  per  minute,  divided  by  three, 
the  number  of  movements  to  one  capital  O,  gives  the 
number  of  capital  Os  (67)  that  can  be  made  in  one 
minute  at  the  same  relative  rate  of  speed  that  is  used 
in  making  the  general  oval  drill  if  no  time  is  lost  in 
traveling  over  the  paper. 


ing  a total  of  five  counts  for  each  M.  Divide  200 
counts,  the  standard  rate  of  speed  for  the  straight  line 
drill,  Plate  No.  1,  by  five  and  the  quotient  is  40,  or  the 
number  of  Ms  that  would  be  made  in  a minute.  From 
this  number,  two  letters  should  be  deducted  for  the 
time  required  to  swing  the  pen  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line,  making  38  Ms  per  minute. 

By  this  same  method  of  estimating,  the  approximate 
number  of  words  per  minute  may  be  determined. 
Take  the  word  “pennies,”  Plate  5,  and  by  counting  the 
movements  made  while  writing  this  word  we  have: 
p-2,  e-1,  n-2,  n-2,  i-1,  e-1,  s-2,  or  a total  of  11.  Add 
to  this  2 counts  for  the  time  required  to  move  from  the 
final  stroke  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
and  we  have  13.  By  dividing  200  by  13  we  get,  in 
whole  numbers,  15,  the  approximate  number  of  times 
that  the  word  “pennies”  should  be  written  in  a minute. 


PLATE  5. 
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BOOM  YOUR  PENMANSHIP  CLASSES 

See  introductory  courses  beginning  in  this  issue  by  Messrs. 

Mills,  Lister  and  Darner,  and  have  your  students  subscribe 
and  compete  for  The  Business  Journal’s  Penmanship  Cer- 
tificate for  the  Self-Help  Club — it  will  arouse  much  interest 
in  your  classes. 


(?L9](.Q6arns 

Writing 

^Bu$ut«j$$30nrnc4 

School 


E <3.  iSarlatt 


This  certificate  is  a handsome  reproduction  of  penmanship  art.  It  is  printed 
on  azure  tinted  parchment  paper,  16  x 21  inches  and  signed  by  the  instructor  in 
penmanship,  the  Secretary  of  the  Self-Help  Club,  the  Editor  of  the  Business 
Journal  and  the  conductor  of  the  course — E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  or  H.  L. 

Darner. 

HERE  ARE  THE  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Every  student  competing  must  be  a subscriber  to  The  Business  Journ.^l. 

2.  The  work  assigned  in  The  Journal's  series  of  lessons  must  be  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  {Back  numbers  may  be  had  on  application.) 

3.  A final  specimen  of  writing  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Business  Journal  for  the  approval  of 
the  Editor. 

Teachers  of  penmanship  are  invited  to  look  into  this  plan  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  penmanship.  Students  who  obtain  these  certificates  can  frame 
them  and  preserve  them  as  a permanent  evidence  of  their  achievement.  A 
charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  certificate  and  of  engrossing 
the  name  of  the  student  and  the  school. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BEGIN— DO  NOT  DELAY 
WRITE  EOR  EULL  PARTICULARS 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  20  vesey  street,  new  York 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary,  by  G.  R.  Mac- 
Donald, Lecturer  in  Spanish  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
Commerce,  Manchester,  England.  643  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  binding.  $2.25  net.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Sons,  2-6  West  45th  street.  New  York. 

This  book  is  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time  when 
so  much  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  development  of 
trade  in  South  American  countries.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Spanish  language  is  very  w'eak  in  technical  terms,  and  almost 
the  first  thing  that  the  Spanish  student  finds  is  that  his  ordi- 
nary dictionary  and  text-book  Spanish  falls  very  far  short 
of  covering  the  requirements  of  business  practice.  The  usual 
Spanish-English  dictionaries,  for  instance,  will  be  searched 
through  in  vain  for  words  like  wireless  telegraphy,  marconi- 
grant,  aeroplane,  taxi-cab,  and  underground  railway,  yet  these 
words  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  business  speech  and  cor- 
respondence. 

This  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary  is  conveni- 
ently arranged  in  two  parts.  The  first  gives  the  English 
equivalent  of  Spanish  words,  and  the  second  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  English  words.  The  number  of  words  given  is 
roughly  about  15,000.  The  expressions  in  all  cases  have  been 
given  very  fully,  with  particular  attention  to  idioms,  and 
almost  any  expression  that  will  be  required  in  the  run  of 
commercial  correspondence  can  be  readily  found. 

In  addition  to  the  dictionary  feature,  there  is  a summary  of 
the  three  in  regular  conjugations  of  the  Spanish  verbs,  with  a 
table  of  the  regular  verbs,  a table  of  Spanish  abbreviations, 
a list  of  the  Spanish  names  of  towns  and  places,  the  days, 
months,  seasons,  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  etc. 

Taken  all  together,  the  book  is  one  which  can  be  recom- 
mended without  qualification  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  transaction  of  business  between  Spanish  and  English- 
speaking  countries.  It  would  be  particularly  useful  in  getting 
accuracy  of  expression,  especially  in  those  cases  where  while 
an  expression  might  be  literally  correct,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  the  one  to  employ  in  ordinary  commercial  use. 


Belding’s  Accounts  and  Accounting  Practice,  by  Arthur  G. 
Belding,  First  Assistant  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  224  pages.  Price,  90  cents.  Cloth.  Blanks, 
forms  and  vouchers  for  the  course.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

A new  bookkeeping  text  for  first  year  in  high  schools  and 
business  colleges,  developed  principally  upon  the  ledger  or 
account  method  of  instruction,  but  containing  a great  deal  of 
material  involving  the  use  of  the  transaction  method.  The 
author,  as  far  as  possible,  has  endeavored  to  adhere  to  estab- 
lished accounting  principles  and  to  reflect  the  underlying 
economic  principles  upon  which  business  transactions  are 
based. 

The  transactions  are  particularly  well  selected  and  furnish 
an  excellent  basis  for  testing  the  student’s  understanding  of 
the  subject  matter.  Throughout  the  book  the  student  is  en- 
couraged to  think  rather  than  to  become  a mere  mechanical 
recorder. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  perhaps  in  his  enthusiasm  the 
author  has  introduced  some  material  that  is  inappropriate 
for  a first  year  high  school  text.  For  instance,  the  discussion 
of  the  economic  aspect  leads  to  such  definitions  as  “A  creditor 
is  one  who  owns  a right  to  the  use  and  services  of  a valuable 
thing,”  and  “A  debtor  is  the  thing  to  which  a creditor’s  right 
attaches.”  While  perfectly  good  economic  definitions,  it 
would  seem  that  for  the  beginner  such  expressions  as  “A 
creditor  is  one  whom  we  owe,”  and  “A  debtor  is  one  who  owes 
us,”  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Then,  too,  he  introduces  accounting  terms  without  any  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning,  thus  tending  to  confuse  the 
student.  Instances  of  this  are:  contingent  liabilities,  page  117; 
and  unexpired  insurance,  page  173. 

We  also  find  a model  for  checkbook  practice  that  is  not  quite 


in  accord  with  the  progressive  character  of  the  book.  Modern 
practice  will  hardly  endorse  the  subtraction  of  each  with- 
drawal from  the  balance  on  deposit.  The  better  procedure 
is  to  total  both  withdrawals  and  deposits  until  the  passbook 
is  balanced.  For  the  cash  balance  on  hand  a mere  pencil 
memoranda  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Taken  as  a whole,  however,  the  book  is  one  which  will 
probably  meet  with  considerable  favor  among  a number  of  our 
more  progressive  teachers,  as  it  evidences  a tendency  toward 
the  improvement  of  present  methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping. 


Metropolitan  System  of  Bookkeeping,  by  William  A.  Sheaf- 
fer.  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  High 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Issued  in  four  parts  with  blanks, 
forms  and  other  papers.  395  pages.  1914  Metropolitan 
Book  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

As  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
develop  this  text  in  a gradual  and  progressive  manner  so 
as  to  make  possible  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  as  other  sub- 
jects are  taught. 

Commencing  with  the  study  of  cash  he  arouses  the  pupil’s 
interest  by  treating  of  a familiar  subject,  and  from  that  point 
gradually  unfolds  to  him  the  more  difficult  problems  of  book- 
keeping. While  so  developing  his  subject,  the  author  has  not 
neglected  to  observe  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
accounting,  but  he  does  not  introduce  advanced  problems  or 
discussions  which  would  tend  to  confuse  the  beginner.  In 
fact,  the  whole  presentation  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  clear. 

The  definitions  and  explanations  of  business  terms  and  cus- 
toms, although  accurate,  are  simple,  and  the  transactions 
given  to  illustrate  the  principles  are  well  selected. 

The  one  weakness  of  the  text,  if  it  might  be  so  considered, 
is  the  number  of  transactions  and  detail  work  with  which  the 
student  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  burdened.  In  treating  of  the 
checkbook,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  accord  with  modern 
practice  if  the  deposits  and  withdrawals  were  kept  in  totals 
until  the  balancing  of  the  passbook  rather  than  by  subtract- 
ing the  withdrawals  from  the  deposits  day  by  day.  In  future 
editions  of  the  book  there  are  a few  inaccuracies  of  state- 
ment which  the  author  will  undoubtedly  eliminate,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  statement  that  “A  bond  is  a promissory  note,” 
etc.  Taken  as  a whole  the  work  should  rank  high  as  a text, 
and  will  doubtless  meet  with  a large  sale. 


Ross’s  Business  English,  by  J.  Walter  Ross.  Published  by 

South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  271 

pages.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a neat  work  on  English  composition  and  has  some 
sixty  pages  devoted  to  business  letters.  It  is  compact,  and 
Mr.  Ross  has  presented  the  subject  in  a somewhat  different 
manner  than  that  of  the  usual  text  book.  It  is  based  on 
Mr.  Ross’s  own  experience  as  a teacher,  and  combines  illustra- 
tions and  exercises  in  a very  helpful  manner.  In  presenting 
the  parts  of  speech,  Mr.  Ross  brings  in  the  adjective  just 
after  the  noun,  and  presents  the  other  parts  of  speech  in 
the  following  order:  verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  pronouns  last  of  all.  This  order  has  certain  ad- 
vantages in  teaching.  The  illustrations  and  exercises  are 
good  and  up  to  date.  The  department  on  business  letter  writ- 
ing is  brief  but  very  comprehensive.  It  will  repay  investiga- 
tion by  any  business  teacher  who  has  a course  in  English. 


Handbook  of  English  Composition,  by  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
President  of  Mills  College,  California.  Published  by  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
275  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a carefully  collated  Handbook  of  English  Composi- 
tion, neatly  bound  in  a semi-flexible  cloth  cover,  6 x 3^ 
inches,  fitting  into  the  pocket  comfortably.  Every  other  page 
is  left  blank  for  notes.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a substitute 
for  a grammar  or  a rhetoric,  but  is  adapted  to  be  a compact, 
reliable  book  of  reference.  It  includes  rules  that  are  often 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

just  a sample  of  the  many  good  schools  that  recently  selected  our  candidates. 

During  September  and  October  we  conduct  a special  EMERGENCY  SERV- 
ICE. If  you  want  a position,  or  if  you  need  a commercial  teacher,  let  us  aid 
you.  Our  service  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
McKeesport,  pa. 
DECATUR,  ILL. 
OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


SEVEN  EOSIXIONS  EILLED  IN  ONE  DAY!!! 

This  is  our  record  on  August  8.  One  went  to  ST.  LOUIS  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Since  that  date  we  have  filled  from  one 
to  five  places  daily.  Our  candidates  have  recently  been  elected  at  LITTLE  ROCK,  OMAHA,  CINCINNATI, 
NEWARK,  HARTFORD,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  PITTSBURG,  LINCOLN,  SIOUX  CITY,  BIRMINGHAM  and  in  many 
small  cities.  need  more  first-class  commercial  teachers 

COINXINElNfXAL 

Teachers’  Agency  (Inc.)  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 


The  Largest  Teachers’  Agency  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


in  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Colleges.  As  Publishers  of  the  annual 
“Rocky  Mountain  Teachers’  Agency  School  Di- 
rectories,” of  sixteen  Western  States,  we  are  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
entire  West.  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Free 
Booklet  showing  how  we  place  our  teachers.  Wm. 
RufFer,  Manager. 


Eine  Positions  for  Commercial  Xeaclrers 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems),  and  Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship. Beginning  teachers  should  write  us.  Promotions  for  experienced  instructors.  Good  penmen  in 
demand.  School  property  bought  and  sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  Get 
our  effective  service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE.  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS’  ASSOCIATION  marion,  ind. 


R.  B.  I.  Training  School 
For  Commercial  Teachers 


Another  enthusiastic 
commercial  teachers* 
training  class  has  just 
successfully  completed 
the  work  of  our  summer  sessions  and  has  gone  out  with  new 
vigor,  strength  and  confidence  for  the  next  school  year.  An 
unusually  large  percentage  of  this  class  passed  the  examina- 
tions and  secured  our  teachers’  certificate  and  diploma.  Our 
catalogue  and  teachers’  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare  for 
commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.  Address 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writ- 
ing to  have  a holder  adapted  to  that  special  purpose. 
The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted. 


A. 


j.ue  iiuiucr  iicre  saown  is  nana-iurnea  ana  aajustea, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-Incti  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  SOc.  8-lnch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain.  25c. 

IVIAGNUSSON  208  PNopth  StTi  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


THE  OBLIQUE  HOLDER  WITH  AN  INDIVIDUALITY 


If  you  want  something  exclusive  In  the  line 
of  a pen-holder,  get  a Gnieiner  Oblique.  You 
, , ^ can  get  an  ordinary  oblique  holder  for  less 

money,  but  it  will  not  serve  your  purposes,  nor  please  you  half  so  well  as  the  Gmeiner  Oblique  will. 

The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  been  scientifically  worked  out.  makes  the  Gmeiner  Holder  the 
most  desirable.  The  price  in  cither  seven  or  ten  Inch  lengths  Is  only  $1.00,  while  it  will  be  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  you  for  a life-time.  Agents  wanted. 

A..  «J.  GIVdEIISJER  416  High  St.  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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M.  SCOUGALE’S 

Challenge  Shorthand 

M.  Scougale’s  CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  has  friends,  in 
increasing  numbers,  in  all  quarters  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  no  other  enemy  than. adverse  interest. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  (Ben  Pitman,  Cincin- 
nati) for  June,  1915,  criticises  right-slant  shorthand  and  argues, 
to  its  own  satisfaction,  that  shorthand  should  be  written  in  all 
directions  of  the  compass.  THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 
(Success- Pitman,  Chicago)  incidentally  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  that  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  is  wrong. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER,  for  the  same  June,  1915,  pp. 
^5-6*7,  recommends  the  checking  up  of  possible  double  read- 
ings, and  prints  words  and  phrases,  in  couples,  involving  200 
such  dangers  in  Pitmanic  shorthand.  It  says  misreadings  can 
be  avoided,  (1)  by  practice  in  the  use  of  context,  (2)  by  culti- 
vating better  pen  control,  and  (3)  by  making  outlines  more 
definitely. 

An  analysis  of  these  200  readings,  arranged  in  the  three 
classes  just  above  numbered,  shows  167  double  readings  pre- 
sumably avoidable,  from  that  writer’s  Pitmanic  standpoint,  by 
pen  control;  and  72  of  the  167 — 439c — involve  Pitmanic  left-slant 
strokes,  and  21 — 12J^9c — involve  right-slant  strokes. 


except  H 

leave . . _ . . 


/^.principle  J 
appearance , 

. - often  ^ 


partly  . 


. / be^  / 
body  _ _ , 


1 . 

Ipaneoittin^  | ^ diacoaf iture 


©.steps  >0  ' 

aubjects  © . _ 


further  n 
property. / 


o raloable  . 
atailable 

surface 

^ serviceo^ 


depreciation  | 
depression  h. , 


lransforaing_ J “*  discoifort  1^, 

eapleys  transforaed 

iaplies  o .4  presuned  ^ 

operpaneoce 

profflinence , Vt  j ^ bsleaee^^  . 


- ~ preparedness 

appropriateness 


<9  their  } 

of  their-/.. 


being  ^ r\  affinas 

paying  c . ' prooises 


coBpartnent  lifting  ^ , 

apartisent-  - _ _ elevating  / 

2s  O 

.becoKO  / ! p/  faulty 

peculiar  Z — ,*  j 


. proninent  H 2-v^  ^protecting 
pernanent  partaking  . 


...O.prays  7 

appears . r_. 


double 

doubtful....  . 

prepared  ^ ^ 
appropriate  /_ 

inf Idence 
avoidance  ' 


apprehend  ^ 

Q comprehend... 

I took 

L- 

buildings  ^ _ 
pleadings'*^ 


. . d. it  is  for  j 
-/  •batsoeverd. . 

..  fT.pioty 

appetite^ 


.../.-parties  . 

6 purpose/..-. 

/>  / 

. . . . complete  , 
compel 

.-2r.  perpetuateo 
probate /. 

. ^"^^leaving  _ 

elevating/^^ 

J)  ■ ■ 


offer  J 
ever.  . . . . . 

appropriate^ 

' probate./... 

r^ 


elevated  _ 
loft.  /p. , 


liberated 
elaborated /T?. 


valid  . - 

. joriod  UNTI.  aobodv  — -f 

* railroad  ^/j..  ’ anybody  .. 

break  y evicted  . 

and  becomeX  evoked  J. 


turned 
apparent^. ; 


i.  ^..before 

paved  /. 

..O-i^/acts 

views  ^ 


bound 

J happened  . . _ - 
J 

confirming  ^ 
framing 

.^.oteps  yO 

space  6.  . . . — 

. . .foot  / 
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* “ " ■ per  cent 


field  0 
• - • fall 


^^.jeveral  ^ 
•afe.-y  _ 


__  7.  .numbers  O 
O members.  « 


repeat 

repay-?^  - 


. . .doubtful 

baffling  A. __ 

subjected^w-jo 
I exhibited. . . 


.0 


^'""'^C^pel  1 ing 
'■  ■■  applyin^^  _ 


On  application  the  full  analysis  will  be  furnished,  with 
etchings  showing  Challenge  right-slant  equivalents  for  Pit- 
manic right  and  left-slants.  The  investigator  will  readily  see, 
from  examination  of  these  etchings,  that  by  distinctive  Chal- 
lenge outlines  a very  large  per  cent,  of  the  Pitmanic  dangers 
are  obviated. 

Left-slants  average  about  25%  and  right-slants  about  20% 
of  Pitmanic  shorthand  matter. 

Challenge  verticals  and  horizontals  are  Pitmanic,  its  left- 
slants  mainly  so,  as  far  as  the  Pitmans  go. 

M.  Scougale’s  Challenge  Shorthand  is  55  to  60  per  cent, 
right-slant,  turning  all  left-slant  strokes  of  Pitman  to  the 
right.  It  retains  Pitmanic  brevity.  It  lacks  no  useful  steno- 
graphic material.  It  adds  very  materially  to  Pitmanic  safety, 
ease  of  writing,  and  speed  power. 

The  72  double  readings,  involving  Pitmanic  left-slant 
strokes,  are  here  shown,  with  Challenge  outlines. 

Challenge  Shorthand  can  show  you  better  than  it  can  tell 
you. 

The  critic  of  Challenge  right-slant  shorthand  tells  more 
than  can  be  shown. 

No  specious  argument  can  redeem  the  relatively  bad  char- 
acter of  left-slant  characters. 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
A Complete  Text  Book,  $1.00 


M.  SCOUGALE 


WEATHERFORD 

TEXAS 


violated  and  information  on  those  doubtful  points  and  fine 
distinctions  that  the  writer  so  often  runs  into  in  his  daily 
work.  The  work  is  intended  not  only  for  students  but  also 
for  professional  and  business  men  whose  duties  demand  of 
them  clear,  correct  English.  The  author  has  compiled  this 
book  from  the  best  and  most  authoritative  writers  on  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and  writing  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  a convenient  volume  at  a small  price. 


Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  by  Daisy  M.  Bell,  Head 
of  the  Stenographic  Department  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero,  111.,  and  David  A.  Wasson,  Manager  Engle- 
wood School,  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Metropoltian  Te.xt  Book  Company,  Chicago. 
A well-printed,  attractively  bound,  volume  of  189  pages  is 
this  work.  Its  instructions  are  adapted  to  the  Remington 
keyboard  and  are  thoroughly  valuable.  We  note  with  interest 
that  the  exercises  given  in  the  first  fourteen  lessons  differ 
greatly  from  any  observed  by  us  in  similar  works,  and  consist 
of  well-planned  finger  movements.  Word  exercises  now  be- 
gin, followied  by  sentence  exercises.  After  Lesson  20  letters 
are  given.  Although  this  writer  has  taught  typewriting  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  finds  many  new  and  interest- 
ing suggestions  and  instructions  in  this  volume,  these  being 
clearly,  logically  and  attractively  presented. 


THE  UNION  TEACHERS’  BUREAU. 

"^HE  Union  Teachers’  Bureau,  after  an  independent  ex- 
istence of  nearly  forty  years,  has  been  taken  over  by  The 
Fisk  Teachers’  Agency,  and  its  office  at  No.  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau.  It  is  understood  that  The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agency  in- 
tends to  go  into  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  supplying 
commercial  teachers  and,  with  its  efficient  organization  and 
many  offices,  it  will  doubtless  get  its  share  of  business. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS. 

{Continued  from  page  20.) 

to  receive  “$3,000  per  year  and  5 per  cent,  of  the 
profits.”  A copy  of  the  letter  \vas  given  to  the 
bookkeeping  department  as  its  only  instructions, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  letter,  the  head  bookkeeper  kept  the  accounts 
and  prepared  the  financial  statements  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  statements  were  not  satisfac- 
tory either  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the  factory 
manager.  In  the  October  issue  we  will  describe  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  In  the  mean- 
time readers  of  this  column  may  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  many  possible  interpretations  there 
may  be  of  the  clause  “$3,000  per  year  and  5 per  cent, 
of  the  profits.” 

We  wish  to  leave  with  you  also  a practical  prob- 
lem, our  solution  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue. 

In  a retail  shoe  store  the  average  gross  profit  was 
25  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  The  sales  during 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  as  follows  : 


January  $ 6,447.98 

February  9,692.73 

March  14,200.03 

April  11,772.95 

May  11,013.64 

June  10,670.15 

Following  Avere  the  inventories  at  the  dates 
given : 

January  1,  1915 $62,520.72 

February  1,  “ 64,672.96 

March  1,  “ 67,349.64 

April  1,  “ 67,900.37 

May  1,  “ 67,002.09 

Tune  1,  “ 66,880.87 

July  1,  “ 64,230.45 


What  was  the  average  turn-over  of  the  stock 
during  the  six  months’  period  ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Good  Prospects  Ahead 

p S.  SPANGLER,  Principal  of  Duff’s  College  at  Pitts- 
^ ' burgh,  writes  us  as  follows : “Our  school  is  now  nicely 
located  in  our  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Our  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  are  good.  In  fact,  the  present  indications  are  that  our 
school  will  be  up  to  last  year  in  number,  if  not  increased. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  Commercial  High  School  has 
not  diminished  our  attendance,  and  in  Pittsburgh  it  is  real 
competition,  as  the  Commercial  High  School  has  a two  years’ 
course.  I understand  that  many  of  the  smaller  business  schools 
have  been  very  materially  affected  since  the  installation  of 
this  two-year  course.  I do  not  believe,  though,  that  this 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  public  school  authorities  is  going 
to  seriously  affect  the  high-grade,  well-established  business 
schools  of  our  large  cities,  but  it  will  certainly  deprive  the 
small  business  college  of  a large  share  of  the  patronage  it 
has  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  high  school  activity  in  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  small  towns  will  in  a short  time  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  small  business  colleges  that  some 
years  ago  the  academic  course  of  the  high  school  did  for  the 
private  academy — put  them  out  of  business.’’ 

The  matter  of  competition  with  the  commercial  courses  in 
the  high  school  is  a serious  one  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  a proper  function  of  the  high  school  to  introduce 
intensified  commercial  courses  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
out  bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  If  the  high  school  author- 
ities do  this  generally,  it  is  going  to  result  in  overcrowding 
both  of  those  vocations,  and  consequently  lower  wages.  If 
it  is  a proper  function  of  the  public  schools  to  specially  train 
students  to  be  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  it  should  also 
take  up  every  other  means  of  making  a living,  and  train 
students  for  all  alike ; otherwise  the  few  on  which  it  offers 
free  instruction  are  sure  to  be  overcrowded  and  poorly 
paid. 


A Letter  from  Providence 

WE-  have  an  interesting  letter  from  C.  W.  Stowell,  of  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  He  reports  that  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
very  bright  and  that  the  college  is  making  no  changes  in  its 
faculty,  as  both  teachers  and  proprietors  are  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other.  The  school  will  publish  shortly  a unique 
booklet  entitled  “Moulders”  that  will  deal  with  the  corps  of 
teachers  who  have  made  the  institution  what  it  is.  He  says 
that  they  are  adding  the  study  of  salesmanship  this  year,  and 
they  have  changed  their  school  calendar  so  as  to  extend  the 
school  year  to  forty-five  weeks,  ■ closing  the  last  Friday  in 
July  instead  of  the  last  Friday  in  June  as  heretofore,  and 
having  the  annual  graduation  in  the  month  of  January  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Stowell  reports  that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lic commercial  school  has  had  a rather  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  attendance  at  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  College.  He  favors 
strongly  high  school  training,  but  does  not  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  high  schoool  can  take  the  place  of  the 
private  business  school.  He  says  that  in  their  school  they 
have  to  change  their  courses  of  study  yearly  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  demands  of  modern  business  and  that  the  high 
school  cannot  extend  its  courses  with  the  same  facility.  The 
function  of  the  commercial  high  school  would  seem  to  teach 
fundarnentals  and  allow  the  business  college  to  handle  the 
specialized  subjects  of  the  business  office. 

In  Mr.  Stowell’s  letter  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  school  is 
proud  of  its  teachers,  makes  few  changes  and  advertises  those 
who  have  helped  in  the  building  up  of  the  school.  This,  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  some  schools  of  much  less  note  that 
carefully  suppress  the  names  of  all  their  teachers  and  publish 
nothing  except  the  names  of  the  proprietors.  The  teachers 
of  a school  make  the  school  and  a school  that  is  not  proud 
of  its  teachers  should  get  better  teachers. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Stowell  is  adding  a 
course  in  salesmanship  and  indicates  the  growing  interest  in 
this  branch  of  instruction.  What  he  says  about  the  com- 
mercial high  school  is  in  line  with  what  most  first-class  busi- 
ness college  men  report,  that  it  only  increases  the  interest  in 


KEEP  LOOKING 
AHEAD 


^ While  the  commercial  or  sten- 
ographic courses  offered  by 
the  business  school  will  un- 
doubtedly aid  you  in  getting  a 
start  in  business,  they  provide 
only  an  “entering  wedge”  into 
the  field  of  opportunity. 

^ Advancement  in  business  de- 
mands more  than  a beginning 
knowledge.  To  achieve  suc- 
cess worth  while,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acquire  trained  execu- 
tive ability — an  understanding 
of  modern  Business  Organiza- 
tion and  an  appreciation  of  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

C Four  thousand  men  and  women  are  acquiring 
this  usable  knowledge  in  the  Pace  Standardized 
Courses — men  and  women  who  on  every  hand 
are  your  competitors  for  advancement  and  busi- 
ness success.  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy  and  Business  Administration  pre- 
pare, Executives  — Managers,  Department 
Heads,  Comptrollers,  Auditors  — competent  to 
manage  the  details  of  organized  business. 

C The  Pace  Courses  are  given  in  50  Resident 
Schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  also  by  Exten- 
sion Instruction  through  the  Mails.  A request 
will  bring  you  full  information — a bulletin  of 
36  pp.  containing  complete  details  of  this  not- 
able educational  program.  Ask  also  for  Bul- 
letin “What  Do  You  KnorvT' 


When  writing  give  details  of 
previous  experience  and  training 


PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy, 
Business  Administration  and  English 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 
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BIG  SALARIES 

There  are  plenty  of  good  positions  avail- 
able, paying  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  but 
only  the  trained  men  are  desired.  These  in- 
clude that  of  Head  Bookkeeper,  Chief  Ac- 
countant, Controller,  Auditor,  Cost  Account- 
ant, Treasurer,  etc.  Even  high  grade  com- 
mercial teachers  frequently  get  from  $3,000 
to  $4,000,  as  some  of  the  Bennett  trained  men 
can  testify.  The  study  of  Accountancy  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  commercial  teachers. 
Send  for  catalog  of  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute-  Correspondence  courses  in  Ac- 
countancy. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 


DON’T  SCRATCH 

Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c.  Men- 
tion this  journal. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  & CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St,,  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  15  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


business  education  and  so  ultimately  helps  all  those  who  are 
doing  good  work  along  the  same  line. 


The  Demand  for  Commercial  Teachers 

have  a letter  from  S.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  in  which  he  expresses  appreciation 
of  the  proposed  work  of  The  Business  Journal  in  taking 
cognizance  of  the  work  in  commercial  education  in  its  widest 
sense  as  done  by  all  schools  and  colleges  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  suggests  that  a department  devoted  to  the  schools  that 
are  making  special  and  notable  efforts  to  prepare  commercial 
teachers  would  be  interesting  and  profitable.  The  Business 
Journal  expects  to  publish  articles  during  the  coming  year 
relating  to  this  important  topic,  and  if  sufficient  encouragement 
and  interest  are  shown  will  make  it  into  a regular  department. 

The  letters  that  follow  from  some  of  the  leading  teachers’ 
agencies  strongly  voice  the  same  demand. 


Progress  in  the  Middle  West 

"THE  Continental  Teachers’  Agency  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
writes  ns:  “We  are  at  the  finish  of  a very  successful 
and  eventful  season.  By  persistent  effort  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  get  our  usual  quota  of  business,  with  a nice  increase 
over  that  of  last  season,  and  our  private  school  business 
has  held  up  remarkably  well  under  the  depressing  financial 
conditions. 

“The  2,500  or  3,000  private  commercial  institutions  over  the 
country  have  been  confronted  during  the  past  year  with  the 
serious  problem  of  hard  times.  Through  absolute  necessity 
many  of  the  private  schools  have  been  reducing  operating 
expenses  in  every  way  possible.  Almost  every  sound  business 
concern  has  found  this  course  imperative.  Unfortunately  this 
condition  has  developed  just  at  the  time  when  the  private 
commercial  school  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  demands  for 
higher  standards,  for  college  and  university  trained  instruc- 
tors, and  for  a broader  and  more  complete  course  of  study. 
There  is  a marked,  insistent  demand  from  the  private  school 
for  the  teacher  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  higher  train- 
ing, and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  private  school  seems 
to  heed  the  call  and  meet  the  issue. 

“Never  before  has  there  been  such  a demand  for  college 
and  university  graduates  as  the  commercial  high  schools 
have  made  during  the  past  season.  The  High  School  Com- 
mercial Department,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was  an  ex- 
periment, is  now  an  essential  part  of  our  common  school 
education,  and  it  demands  instructors  possessing  the  same  high 
training  as  those  in  charge  of  other  high  school  departments. 

“The  private  business  schools  have  heard  the  call,  and  they 
are  answering  the  appeal  for  the  higher  standard.  They,  too, 
must  make  their  requirements  of  the  teacher  more  rigorous. 

“What,  then,  of  the  commercial  teacher?  For  him  there  is 
but  one  course,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a remarkable  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  commercial  teacher  in  both  private  and  public  schools 
to  the  new  conditions.’’ 

The  Call  for  Commercial  Teachers 

■^HE  Rocky  Mountain  Teachers’  Agency  writes  us  that  it 
finds  that  the  demand  for  commercial  teachers  whose  edu- 
cational qualifications  measure  up  to  the  requirements  for 
western  schools  far  exceeds  the  supply.  They  say,  “We  have 
thoroughly  canvassed  eastern  schools  and  have  advertised 
very  liberally  in  order  to  find  desirable  material  for  attractive 
positions  in  some  of  the  best  western  high  schools,  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  from  standard 
business  colleges  are  offering  themselves  for  the  desirable 
high  school  positions.  Salaries  range  from  eighty  dollars  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  month,  depending 
upon  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  teacher.  No 
other  line  of  school  work  offers  such  attractive  opportunities 
for  rapid  promotion.  This  field  is  comparatively  new  in  the 
west  and  is  an  open  door  for  strong  teachers.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  above  letters  that  the  demand  is 
for  well  qualified  commercial  teachers.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a lack  of  teachers  who  are  well  qualified.  By  a well 
qualified  teacher  is  understood  a teacher  who  in  addition  to 
having  taken  courses  in  the  branches  he  proposes  to  teach, 
has  also  added  to  this  either  actual  experience  in  the  business 
world  or  successful  experience  in  teaching.  For  teachers  like 
these  there  is  always  room. 

In  this  connection  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  clipping 
from  Pitman’s  Journal  (England)  answering  a correspondent : 
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“Commercial  Teacher. — To  become  a successful  commercial 
teacher  Undecided  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  at 
least  three  commercial  subjects,  such  as  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  bookkeeping,  which  should  be  hall-marked  by  a 
teacher’s  diploma,  together  with  a natural  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing. Salaries  range  from  £100  to  £150  for  an  assistant  master. 
We  imagine  it  would  take  at  least  five  years’  hard  study  for 
him  to  qualify,  and  the  question  whether  it  is  worth  his  while 
is  one  that  he  must  answer  for  himself.’’ 

THE  VETERANS  ARE  PASSING  ON. 

^UR  Business  Manager  is  in  receipt  of  a pen-written  letter 
from  that  Old  Timer  in  Penmanship  History,  George  H. 
Shattuck,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  whose  name  and  fame  are  well 
known  to  the  oldest  of  our  subscribers.  At  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  and  from  his  bed,  where  he  lies  ill,  he  sends  a 
humorous  and  charmingly  reminiscent  review  of  many  experi- 
ences in  his  business  life. 

He  goes  back  to  the  very  grandfather  of  our  present  Jour- 
nal, the  Pemnan’s  Art  Journal,  and  chippingly  tells  of  his 
connection  with  it;  discloses  features  of  his  early  relations 
with  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co.,  the  early  pub- 
lishers of  Spencerian  Penmanship ; his  similar  fellov/ship  of 
service  with  Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner ; and  his  experience 
with  the  book-publishing  combination  which  threw  him  out  of 
business,  but  with  a three  months’  bonus  and  his  expenses 
paid  to  his  Medina  home.  He  declares  that  even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  with  his  present  suffering,  he  prefers  living 
here  to  being  “underground.”  He  is  delighted  with  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  cracks  “old  chestnut”  jokes  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jolly,  our  Business  Manager,  and  closes  a charming 
letter  with  these  words ; “Excuse  this  from  an  old  man  who 
has  done  his  work,  and  has  nothing  but  kind  words  and 
wishes  for  all  workers  left  in  the  field.”  May  the  veteran’s 
backward  look  be  followed  by  the  brightest  of  forward  looks, 
and  the  cheering  assurance  that,  for  his  craft  as  a whole,  he 
did  what  he  could  in  all  the  sweep  of  his  years. 


HUNTSINGER  REDIVIVUS. 

M O man  in  all  the  history  of  business  schools  in  Connecticut 
^ bears  a more  notable  or  noteworthy  name  than  E.  M. 
Huntsinger,  who  founded  twenty-seven  years  ago  his  school 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  conducted  it  with  marvelous  success 
up  to  the  tirne  when  ill  health  compelled  his  retirement,  a 
year  or  so  ago. 

But  the  splendid  school  has  passed  into  worthy  hands,  be- 
coming the  property  of  Chas.  E.  Hudson,  president,  and 
Nina  P.  Hudson,  secretary,  the  former  having  held  important 
positions  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Commerce  and  the 
Miller  School,  New  York  City,  and  the  latter  a masterful 
teacher  in  the  Le  Master  Institute,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the 
past  four  years. 


COMBINED  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

IN  Lincoln,  111.,  the  public  school  authorities  have  arranged 
for  a course  in  commerce  in  the  high  school  for  the  coming 
year.  The  full  course  includes  three  years  of  preparatory  work 
in  the  high  school  itself,  followed  by  one  year  at  the  Lincoln 
Business  College.  The  business  students  in  the  high  school 
will  take  in  addition  to  the  usual  English  branches  the  fol- 
lowing : Manual  training  or  domestic  science,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  commercial 
law  and  business  forms,  elementary  bookkeeping  and  industrial 
history.  Having  done  this  successfully,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
one  year’s  course  in  Lincoln  Business  College  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  or  bookkeeping.  This  final  year  at  the  Lin- 
coln Business  College  gives  a course  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing or  bookkeeping,  is  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
cation  and  completes  an  ideal  commercial  course. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a very  admirable  plan  of  getting 
up  a successful  business  course  in  all  the  smaller  cities.  The 
student,  having  had  three  years  in  high  school  and  being 
specially  prepared  for  a commercial  course,  would  come  into 
the  business  college  work  with  a good  foundation  and  would 
be  prepared  in  the  final  year  to  take  the  technical  course 
given  by  the  business  college  to  the  very  best  effect. 

This  arrangement  evidences  another  thing,  and  that  is  that 
the  Lincoln  Business  College  has  been  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  the  confidence,  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  educational  and  business  elements  in  Lincoln.  We  hope 
to  hear  of  similar  arrangements  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  great  success  of  this  plan  in  Lincoln. 


THE  GREATEST  HELPS  EVER  DEVISED 

FOR  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP 

50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  my 
new  guide  sheets.  Reduced  plates  from  8 x 
lOyi  sheets  herewith  shown.  Four  different 
pages  now  ready  for  delivery.  I want  every 
teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a test, 
so  am  offering  twenty  pages,  five  of  each  kind, 
for  a trial,  for  a dime,  postpaid — stamps  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  “I  like  your 
idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen  guide 
sheets  very  much,  it  makes  it  almost  a self- 
teaching course,  as  the  pupil  can  see  right  where  he  makes 
his  mistakes.” 

Faust’s  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper, 

37c.  A REAM  in  quantity  lots.  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Address  C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  North  Robey  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GETTING  THE  POSITION 

means  more  money  for  you.  Easily  means  an  extra  dollar  a 
week.  The  one  sure  w^  to  more  pay.  Puts  the  beginner  in 
the  experienced  class.  Gives  you  confidence.  Shows  why  you 
get  the  job  or  why  you  don’t.  Tells  what  to  say  and  when 
to  say  it.  Teaches  you  the  right  way  to  apply.  Tells  whether 
to  sit  down  or  to  stand  up,  whether  to  shake  hands,  when  to 
present  letters  of  recommendation.  Prepares  you  for  emergency. 
Applies  to  all  office  help.  Costs  cents,  worth  dollars.  25c.  coin 
or  stamps  brings  this  book  with  its  new  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Order  today. 

FRED  H.  GURTLER 

705  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


YOU  CAN  BECOME  A FINE  BUSINESS  PENMAN 
by  taking  my  mail  course.  Note  Mr.  Stolte’s  im- 
provement. Write  for  illustrated  Journal.  Your 
name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  C 492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I am  carrying  a brand  new  stock  of  supplies  for  card  writers, 
penmanship  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Samples  of  cards,  papers  and  exhibition  mounts  for  a dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER,  PENMANSHIP  AND  SUPPLIES 

Studio:  617  W.  24th  St.,  Kearney,  Neh. 


be:  a.  ba.imke:r 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  437  E.  State  St.,  Coinmbat.  0. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

SCRIPT  EXPERT 

195  Grand  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping,  Illustrations, 
Writing  Slips,  Copy  Books,  etc.  Send  copy  for 
estimate. 
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News  of  the  Commercial  Schools  and  Teachers 


The  New  York  School  of  Filing  gets  out  a neat  catalogue. 
It  teaches  filing  in  the  different  varieties,  cross-referencing, 
card  indexing  and  then  the  varied  applications  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  filing  to  the  different  kinds  of  business.  Their 
course  is  one  that  would  pay  any  commercial  teacher  to  take, 
and  there  is  a considerable  demand  for  filing  clerks  who  are 
thoroughly  qualified.  Every  business  school  should  teach 
something  about  filing,  but  those  who  are  to  be  specialists 
should  take  this  special  course. 

The  Pierce  School  of  Philadelphia  send  handsome  engraved 
invitations  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  school  and  house- 
warming of  their  new  building,  a cut  and  description  of  which 
we  published  last  month.  The  celebration  takes  place  on 
Wednesday,  August  25.  There  will  be  no  formal  ceremonies, 
but  guests  may  visit  the  building  at  any  hour  during  the 
day  that  may  suit  their  convenience. 

We  notice  that  the  Detroit  Commercial  College  advertises 
that  “It  has  no  agencies,  does  not  canvass  for  students,  but 
devotes  its  entire  time,  thought  and  energy  to  the  education 
of  its  students  and  the  advancement  of  its  graduates,”  and  that 
there  were  147  of  these  graduates  in  the  last  class  and  that 
every  1915  graduate  is  already  employed  in  various  prominent 
Detroit  firms. 

Samuel  D.  Holt,  the  distinguished  penman  of  Philadelphia, 
died  of  appendicitis  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August  17.  His 
many  friends  will  hear  of  this  with  sorrow. 

The  Banks  College  News,  published  semi-annually  by  the 
Banks  Business  College  of  Philadelphia,  comes  to  us  and  has 
been  perused  with  much  satisfaction.  On  May  12  last  the 
Banks  Business  College  was  absolutely  destroyed  by  fire.  Not 
a desk,  not  a typewriter,  not  a table  or  a chair  was  saved. 
It  was  all  swept  away.  The  next  morning  by  ten  o’clock  the 
teachers  were  comfortably  gathered  in  a nearby  hall  calmly 
discussing  their  future  plans.  By  the  end  of  the  week  they 
had  secured  their  temporary  abode  and  in  a few  days  the 


college  was  ready  to  resume  with  as  little  friction  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption  at  all.  Now  the  college  is  prepared 
to  move  into  its  new  building  at  925  Chestnut  street  with  one 
of  the  best  school  equipments  in  the  United  States.  The 
Banks  College  News  is  an  exceptionally  good  college  publica- 
tion, and  will  well  pay  perusal. 

The  schools  and  the  shorthand  teachers  of  this  country  will 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  report  of  the  Standardization  Com- 
mittee to  the  San  Francisco  convention.  Will  they  “back  track” 
any  of  their  previous  declarations  as  to  the  best  use  of  any 
shorthand  material?  Will  they  add  to  former  suggestions  the 
results  of  investigations  made  in  other  directions  ? 

Charles  C.  Jones,  who  has  been  a Public  Accountant  and 
Auditor  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  for  eighteen  years,  is  to  become 
the  Director  of  Commercial  Training  at  the  State  Normal 
Training  School,  Willimantic,  Conn.  The  latter  institution 
must  assuredly  be  fortunate  in  this  new  accession  to  its 
faculty. 

C.  A.  Robertson — what  shall  we  say  about  him  ? This  : We 
have  known  him  as  a conductor  of  commercial  schools  for 
many  years  and  have  watched  his  growth  and  the  schools 
also  during  all  this  period.  We  welcome  him  as  the  head 
of  the  Westchester  Commercial  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
His  fifteen  years  as  a teacher  is  to  dominate  this  institution 
for  good.  Mrs.  Robertson  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Shorthand 
Department,  after  having  been  identified  with  school  work 
for  more  than  eleven  years,  and  serving  for  seven  years  as 
Principal  of  the  Stenographic  Department  of  Wright’s  famous 
Long  Island  Business  School. 

The  “Faust  Penmanship  Guide  Sheets”  by  C.  -A..  Faust,  1024 
North  Robey  street,  Chicago,  111.,  are  convenient  aids  to  the 
study  of  penmanship.  They  consist  of  specially  ruled  sheets 
of  paper  with  outlines  printed  so  as  to  show  spacing  and 
slant.  They  are  intended  as  aids  to  acquiring  correct  form 
and  movement.  Mr.  Faust  is  an  accomplished  teacher  of 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.50  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 
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penmanship  and  his  system  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  guide 
sheets  is  unique. 

D.  L.  Hunt,  manager  of  Hunt’s  Business  College,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  sends  out  a winsome  announcement  of  his  in- 
stitution for  the  fall  of  1915.  Here’s  the  way  he  puts  the  value 
of  his  educational  “output” : “Based  upon  U.  S.  Government 
statistics,  the  average  yearly  income  of  an  educated  man  is 
$1,000.  That  of  an  unducated  man  is  $450.  During  the  forty 
working  years  of  his  life,  the  latter  loses  $18,000.  Can  j'ou 
afford  to  lose  that  much  or  more?  A little  money  wisely- 
spent  here  now  will  raise  you  to  the  educated,  trained  class.” 

E.  W.  Alexander,  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  has  secured  a posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  Commercial  Department,  State  Pre- 
paratory School,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Miss  Clara  Townsend,  of  Denver,  has  been  elected  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  in  the  High  School,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo. 

T.  P.  Walker,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Corinth,  Miss. 

Miss  Lillian  Kite,  of  Keota,  Iowa,  has  secured  a position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Della  Briggs,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  elected 
to  a position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  Business 
College,  Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Helen  Knott,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  Craine,  of  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  will  be  a commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  Whitmore,  of  Higbee,  Mo.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Boonville,  Mo. 

Sherman  Perry,  of  Taylorville,  111.,  has  secured  a position 
in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  East  High  School, 
Aurora,  111. 

Miss  Rosella  Highland,  of  Edinboro,  Pa.,  will  teach  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Cecil  K.  Reiff,  of  Bloomington,  is  the  new  director  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  High 
School. 

Cora  B.  Clever,  of  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  will  teach  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  High  School. 

John  W.  Miller,  of  Oakdale,  111.,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  High  School,  Alex- 
andria, La. 

Sudie  A.  Welch,  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  High  School. 

T.  C.  Amos,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  secured  a position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Boone,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Wittmayer,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  High  School  at 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Miss  Certrude  Falk,  of  Mendota,  111.,  has  secured  a position 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Pekin,  111. 

Harry  R.  Johnson,  of  Canton,  111.,  has  secured  a position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Canton,  111. 


1 Can  Make  a Good  Penman  of  You  at  Your  home  during  spari 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman," 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  how  other< 
b’came  good  penmen  by  the  Tamhiyn  System,  Your  name  will  b 
elcganty  written  on  a c,ird  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  V!.  TAMBLYN,  404  MEYER  Kansas  City,  Mo 


WILL  WRITE 
YOUR 
NAME  ON 


il  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 25c. 

Ornamental  Letter  BOc. 

1 Set  Ornamental  Caps 25c. 

1 Page  Ornamental  Combinations...  25c. 

1 Business  Letter  25c. 

\ 1 Set  Business  Caps 10c. 

1 1 Blanchard  Flourish  25c. 

1 Scrap  Book  Specimen  25c. 

f $2.05 

' All  for  $1.50 


E.  S.  LAWYER,  518  Germain  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  J.  Klingesmith,  of  Minerville,  Pa.,  has  secured  a position 
in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Springfield  (111.)  High 
School. 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Koopman,  of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been 
elected  to  a position  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
High  School  at  Boone,  Iowa. 

Duff’s  College  in  Pictures  is  decidedly  a unique  publication. 
Spangler  knows  how  to  bring  things  to  pass,  and  surely  the 
pictures  displaying  the  excellencies  of  the  new  Duff’s  College 
building  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  must  be  deemed  his  best  “drawing 
card,”  for  they  do  present  winning  features.  The  Shorthand 
Study  Hall  for  110  students  at  one  time;  the  Beginners’  Type- 
writing Room,  fitted  with  60  machines  ; the  Advanced  Type- 
writing Room  with  50  machines ; the  Office  Appliance  Room, 
with  an  abundance  of  adding  machines,  computing  machines, 
multigraphs,  billing  machines,  and  many  other  teaching  helps — 
all  these  pictures  make  a very  dazzling  attraction  which  none 
can  deny. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Hill  and  Miss  Maude  Starrett  have  been  added 
to  the  teaching  corps  of  Link’s  Business  College,  Portland, 
Ore.  Many  good  things  are  daily  developing  in  the  great 
Northwest. 

The  Massey  Business  College,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  1.  D.  Long,  formerly  with  the  New 
Jersey  Military  Academy,  at  Freehold,  and  later  with  the 
Stewart  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Steubenville  Business  College,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
makes  an  assertion  in  its  annual  prospectus  which  we  heartily 
accept : “There’s  a bright  future  for  the  trained  boy  or  girl,” 
and  then  declares  “Special  training  your  only  hope.”  All  of 
which  we  most  steadfastly  believe.  For  nineteen  years  this 
school  has  grown,  and  stands  today  among  the  foremost  for 
efficiency. 

Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  maintains  its  old  teaching 
corps  for  the  coming  year,  save  that  C.  C.  Cain,  formerly  of 
Leech’s  Actual  Business  College,  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  takes  the 
position  of  D.  C.  Beighey,  who  goes  to  the  High  School  at 
Wilkinsburgh,  Pa. 

“Vest-Pocket  Advertiser”  is  the  coming  form  of  telling  your 
story  in  good  shape.  The  Rider-Moore  & Stewart  School, 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  getting  down  almost  to  the  vest-pocket 
style,  as  we  liiul  on  our  table  a diminutive  (but  by  no  means 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


I’ractical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Biancli:  IPO  N.  Market  St..  Cliieapo)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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weak)  brochure,  entitled  “Training  for  a Delinite  Purpose,” 
full  of  meat  as  an  egg  is  of  food.  Send  for  it  and  read  it ; 
you  will  find  it  very  instructive. 

One  of  the  Associate  Editors  of  The  Business  Journal., 
Prof.  William  D.  Bridge,  has  been  at  work  for  some  months 
on  a list  of  all  the  shorthand  magazines  published  anywhere 
in  the  English  Empire  since  1842,  the  date  of  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man’s first  periodical.  This  list  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
magazines  on  shorthand  of  whatever  system.  This  great 
work  is  approaching  its  end ; but  much  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  the  facts  concerning  those  published  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  would  seem  that  collectors  have  been  more 
careful  to  gather  the  volumes  sent  forth  prior  to  1880  than 
those  afterwards.  Will  anyone  who  can  give  information  as 
to  the  latter  years  confer  with  the  Assistant  Editor,  at  this 
office? 

Mr.  Bates  Torrey,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Stenographer 
and  Phonographic  World,  gives  the  readers  an  illuminating 
article  on  this  subject,  on  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  late 
Reuel  Smith,  of  Bangor,  Me.  We  doubt  if  this  presentation 
of  shorthand  numerals  for  daily  use  in  shorthand  work  is  as 
perfect  as  one  might  hope.  We  cannot  readily  believe  that 
some  of  the  outlines  shown  in  Mr.  Torrey’s  article  would  be 
at  all  acceptable  to  many  writers.  Several  of  the  outlines 
are  somewhat  longer  than  ordinary  figures  would  be ; others 
are  more  complex. 

Forty  Years  Old!  That’s  what  will  be  said  very  soon 
of  the  coming  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Stenographers’  Association.  It  is  by  far  the  oldest  shorthand 
association  on  this  side  the  ocean,  though  there  are  several 
older  ones  on  the  other  side  the  sea.  An  entire  collection 
of  its  annual  convention  reports  would  be  obtained  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  we  doubt  if  one  is  obtainable  outside  a 
half  dozen  libraries. 

The  English  language  is  to  replace  the  German  in  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  great  Russian  Empire.  The  language 
of  their  German  enemies  cannot  loii'  er  be  acceptable;  that  of 
their  chosen  friend,  England,  is  wcK  .nned.  This  will  be  a 
mighty  tie  to  bind  these  great  nations  t igether  in  social,  scien- 
tific and  commercial  activities.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
change  comes  through  the  desires  of  the  schools  themselves, 
and  is  not  thrust  upon  them. 

Teachers  of  penmanship  will  find  the  F-B  Loose  Leaf 
Holder,  advertised  in  this  number,  a very  convenient  and 
serviceable  article  to  bind  up  pen  work  exercises.  They  are 
very  cheap  and  are  arranged  to  fit  any  size  of  paper.  Give 
it  a trial. 

Miss  Miriam  Foraker  enrolled  in  Link’s  Bininess  College 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  began  her  course  on  March  1,  1915. 
At  that  time  she  had  no  knowledge  of  either  shorthand  or 
typewriting.  She  completed  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  in 
seven  weeks,  making  grades  of  99  per  cent,  aiul  99'A  P"-'  cent, 
on  all  tests.  She  completed  her  Rational  Typewriting  Ma;  ind 
in  nine  weeks.  On  May  31,  wdien  she  had  been  in  scluml 
three  months,  she  took  the  LTnderwood  Forty-Word  Certificate 
test  and  wrote  at  a net  speed  of  46  words  per  minute  for 
ten  minutes.  On  June  30,  after  four  months’  w'ork  in  this 
school,  she  took  the  Underwood  Sixty-Word  Credential  test, 
and  wrote,  for  ten  minutes,  at  a rate  of  72  words  per  minute, 
net,  thus  winning  the  special  credential  from  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company. 


PUNCTUATION. 

“17  ATHER,”  asked  eight-year-old  Alice  returning  home 
from  school,  “are  you  good  at  punctuation?” 

“Yes.”  replied  the  father. 

“Well,  tell  me,  please,  how  you  would  punctuate  ‘The  wind 
blew  a $5  bill  around  the  corner’?” 

“Why,  daughter,  I would  simply  put  a period  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.” 

“1  wouldn’t,”  said  Alice  mischievously,  “I  would  make  a 
dash  after  the  $5  bill.” — National  Monthly. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  HANDWRITING. 

OLTR  thought  has  been  drawn  to  this  matter  by  read- 
ing a paper  which  appeared  in  the  American  Laxv 
Review  for  November-December,  1914,  written  by  Albert 
S.  Osborn,  on  “Errors  in  Identification  of  Handwrit- 
ing.” 


The  paper  is  a very  practical,  clean-cut,  everyday  legi- 
timate presentation  of  the  subject,  and  business  men  would  be 
wise  to  give  it  a careful  reading.  A book  for  lawyers  is  a 
volume  by  Mr.  Osborn,  entitled  “Questioned  Documents,”  and 
we  cannot  speak  more  highly  of  it  than  does  the  legal  press 
of  the  nation,  treating  as  it  does  of  forgeries,  anonymous  let- 
ters, proofs  of  typewriting,  alterations,  erasures,  age  of  docu- 
ments, etc. 


A CHEAP  SCHOOL. 

’^HAT’S  the  trouble  with  too  many  business  colleges;  they 
are  not  educational  institutions,  but  are  run  purely  and 
simply  as  money-making  enterprises.  The  other  fellow  is 
afraid  to  say  this  for  fear  of  offending  someone.  I am  not, 
because  it  is  the  truth.  Legal  requirements  should  be  estab- 
lished for  business  colleges.  It  should  be  a legal  impossibility 
for  anyone  with  a few  dollars  and  a stupendous  nerve  to  pur- 
chase a few  tables  and  chairs,  rent  a room  and  call  himself 
a business  college  or  business  university  and  hang  a sign 
in  front  containing  more  lumber  than  the  total  interior  equip- 
ment of  his  school.” — R.  M.  Rowe  in  the  Budget. 


GOLD  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  BANNER.  ’ 

’“THE  cut  shows  one  of  the  banners  accompanying  the  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  awards  for  Gregg  publications  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  textbooks  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  were  in  actual  use  before  the 


eyes  of  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  in  the  Standard 
Commercial  School,  and  their  value  was  determined  after 
accurate  scientific  observation  under  real  teaching  conditions. 
These  awards  are  another  proof  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  commercial  education. 
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A RETRACTION  ASKED. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

agers  appears  to  have  appreciated  Mr.  Williams  fair 
and  honest  dealings  with  them  sufficiently  to  stay  with 
him  another  season. 

Mr.  W.  admits  that  he  takes  one-third  of  the  tui- 
tion of  all  the  students  that  he  sends  to  hi.s  chain  of 
colleges.  So  they  only  have  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
tuition  to  pay  for  teaching,  rent  and  expenses.  Some 
one  has  to  go  short  to  make  up  this  exorbitant  com- 
mission. In  other  cases,  he  keeps  a commission  of 
50%  and  says  very  truly, — “I  have  a much  better 
tiling  of  it  than  owning  the  school  myself.”  If, 
though,  the  young  people  that  pay  for  this  tuition, 
knew  that  half  of  it  went  to  pay  Mr.  W.  for  getting 
them  in  and  only  half  was  used  to  pay  for  the  teach- 
ing, it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  W.  would  do  much  busi- 
ness. 

In  this  way,  the  publication  of  the  facts  about 
Mr.  Williams’  business  may  injure  it,  but  it  will  help 
the  young  people  who  want  business  education  and 
will  help  those  better  business  schools  where  the  tui- 
tion is  used  to  pay  for  good  teachers  and  equipment 
and  not  for  soliciting.  If  this  be  libel  Mr.  Williams 
may  make  the  most  of  it. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

jumped  over  nine  hundred  per  cent,  over  the  previ- 
ous year. 

There  was  a lot  put  into  the  foundation  that  did 
not  show  up  on  top  of  the  waves  the  first  year. 

I am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  met  and  overcome  by 
tlie  writer,  and  also  by  many  other  school  repre- 
sentatives with  whom  the  writer  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  associating  and  working. 

If  you  have  any  specially  hard  nuts  to  crack,  the 
editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  him  about  them.  Not  that  he  feels  that  he 
can  solve  every  problem  that  is  presented,  but  that 
he  enjoys  trying  to  “crack  the  hard  nuts” ; he  likes 
to  try  working  out  solutions  to  questions,  and  he 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  a different 
angle  of  the  situation  which  may  give  you  a new 
idea  which  you  might  work  out  to  good  effect  in 
your  territory. 

Send  in  your  questions.  The  letters  will  help 
the  editor  of  this  department  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  greatest  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Journal.* 

Let  us  get  this  Success  Vision : 

“Couldst  thou  in  vision  see 

Thyself  the  man  God  meant, 

Thou  never  more  wouldst  be 
The  man  thou  art  content  !” 

* Send  letters  to  the  author,  Louis  M.  Crandall,  Norwich,  Conn. 
If  a personal  answer  is  desired  enclose  a stamped  envelope.  If  the 
question  is  of  general  interest,  it  will  be  answered  in  these  articles, 
all  names  being  omitted. 


FILING 

is  the  only  office  vocation  for 
women  in  which  the  supply  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Until  the  organization  of  our  in- 
stitution no  provision  had  ever 
been  made  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. We  are  now  receiving'  more 
calls  than  we  can  fill.  Young 
women  who  can  combine  stenog- 
raphy with  filing  are  particularly 
in  demand. 

Instruction  in  day,  evening  or 
correspondence  courses. 

New  York  School  of  Filing 

Singer  Building,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  IV.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
WiS;  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

A presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  are  not  required. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
809,  37  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 
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Gregg  Shorthand 

Receives  Highest 
Award  at 

Paiuiimi-Pdrijic 

lutcruatioudl 

Exposition 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Gregg  Shorthand 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Rational  Typewriting 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

OJfiee  Training 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

The  Gregg  Writer 

This  supreme  award  is  a splendid 
tribute  to  the  superiority  and  effici- 
ency of  the  most  widely  taught 
shorthand  system  in  America, 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Go. 

New  ^'ork  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  60  per  cent  of  the 
cities  in  the  high  schools  of  which  shorthand  is  a 
subject.  It  is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other 
systems  combined.  It  is  also  taught  in  many  of 
the  universities,  including  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  California,  the  two  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  country. 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

REVISED  EDITION 
Pupils  Learn  to  DO  by  DOING 

Since  all  transactions  are  performed  over 
the  counter,  all  confusion  is  avoided  and  a 
splendid  Office  Practice  Department  is  at 
forded.  The  teacher  has  an  accurate  check 
on  all  work. 

Elach  of  the  seven  offices  is  equipped  with 
a different  set  of  large  books,  including  Spe- 
cial Column  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Books,  Card 
Ledger,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  the  student 
must  become  familiar. 

By  a system  of  promotion  the  student  goes 
from  one  office  to  another,  finishing  in  the 
bank. 

Business  men  today  demand  the  experi- 
enced accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  experience. 

Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service. 

New  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 
The  Method  That  Brings  Results 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 


Arbuckle  Institute  or  Accountancy 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  and  advanced 
evening  courses  in  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Law  and  Economics  leading  to 
advancement  in  business  and  preparing 
qualified  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired upon  enrollment. 

By  taking  these  courses  MEN  and  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  of  BOOKKEEPING  and  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  can  increase  their  value  as 
teachers  by  securing  thorough  understanding 
of  fundamental  principles  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  their  practical  application  to  prob- 
lems of  business  and  professional  life.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical soundness  of  the  courses. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  1.  1915 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt. 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY,C.P.  A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Judging  by 
Results 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COM- 
PANY has  proved  itself  to  be  just  what  the 
name  implies — a publisher  of  text-books  that 
are  PRACTICAL. 

The  practical  results  achieved  by  the  com- 
mercial and  shorthand  schools  that  use  our 
text-books  demonstrate  the  fact  that  our 
publications  are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  modern  business,  both  in  school  and  out 
of  school.  That  the  books  are  right  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  is  shown  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  teachers  are  thus  enabled 
to  handle  large  classes  with  ease.  Every- 
thing is  clearly  explained  by  the  author. 
The  books  are  understood  easily  by  the 
average  student,  and  the  studies  are  made 
interesting,  and  even  fascinating,  to  the  dull- 
est mind. 

That  the  books  are  right  from  a business 
standpoint  is  shown  by  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  the  graduates  of  these  practical 
schools  are  able  to  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed them  in  modern  business  offices.  The 
books  are  the  business  world  in  miniature, 
and  the  instruction  therein  contained  is  not 
only  clear,  but  correct  and  practical  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

Get  one  or  more  of  our  books  for  exami- 
nation. Open  a book  anywhere  and  compare 
the  instruction  with  your  own  knowledge  of 
outside  business  practice  under  present-day 
conditions.  Then  consider  the  grade  and 
standing  of  the  many  large  schools  that  are 
using  our  books.  The  inference  will  be 
forced  upon  you  that  your  school  will  be 
made  larger  and  more  successful  by  the 
adoption  of  the  same  practical  means  for 
GETTING  RESULTS. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 

Euclid  Aveaue  and  18th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RESULTS  COUNT 

There  is  just  one  reason  why  such  schools  as  the 

Trenton,  N.  High  School 
Detroit  Business  University 
Heald's  Colleges,  California 
Duff’s  Colleges,  Pennsylvania 
St.  Joseph  Business  University 
Lynn,  Mass.,  High  School 
Comer's  Commercial  College,  Boston 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Business  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Business  High  School 
International  Business  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkersburg, 

W.  Va. 

continue  to  teach 

Barnes’  Shorthand 

after  having  tested  it  thoroly — it  gets  results,  im- 
mediate and  permanent. 


ARTHUR  J.  BARNES 

501  HOWARD  BLDG. 


FREE — Paper-bound  eopy  free  (eletk-beand  80c.)  *• 
shorthand  teachers.  Gtva  name  of  Khoet,  end  cpeeify 
Bean  Pitntaa  or  Graham. 


A Model  List  for  the 
Commercial  Department 


This  house  pubhshes  superior  and  authoritative 
texts  on  all  live  commercial  subjects  for  the  book- 
keeping or  shorthand  department.  You  need  not 
look  elsewhere  for  a single  text  on  any  commercial 


subject.  We  suggest  the 
completely  provide  for 
department. 

Lyona’  Accounting  Series 
New  Buaineaa  Arithmetic 
Birch’a  Rapid  Calculation 
New  Buaineaa  Speller 
Lyons’  Commercial  Law 


following  list,  which  will 
the  average  commercial 


Manual  of  Munson  Short- 
hand 

Modem  Typewriting 
Modem  Business  English 
Modem  Business  Writing 
Popular  Dictionary 


IV e respectfully  solicit  your  correspondence  in  regard 
to  texts  on  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  or  any  subject 
in  your  bookkeeping  department,  or  your  shorthand  de- 
portment. 


Lyons  & Carnahan 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue  131  E.  23d  Street 


TSNCENTS  AGOlPT 


ONE  DOLLAR.  A YSAH 


THE 

BUS  INE  S S 
JOURNAL 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  CDMMEROAL  EDUCATION 


4otK  Year  OCTOBER,  1915  Mo.  2 


LEADING  ARTICLES 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  - 

A SYMPOSIUM  ON  SOLICITING 

THE  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  ...  - 

THE  BUSINESS  LETTER J 

BUILDING  UP  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL  - - - 
PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS  - - 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  • . ^ | 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHAND  - 

TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS  i i 

{Elementary  - - H.  L.  Darner 

Advanced  - - E.  C.  Mills 
Public  ScKools  - C.  C.  Lister 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

NEW  YOR-K 


Editoiial 
Editorial 
Lee  Gallowa^ 

Edward  H.  Gardner 
Louis  M.  Crandall 
Harold  Dudley  Greeley 
Frederick  R.  Beygrau 

Joseph  Kahn 
Joseph  J.  Klein 

Margaret  O.  Ca-Oanaugh 
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RESULTS  COUNT 

There  is  just  one  reason  why  such  schook  as  the 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  School 
Detroit  Busineo  University 
Heald's  Colleges,  California 
Duff’s  Colleges,  Pennsylvania 
St.  Joseph  Business  University 
Lynn,  Mass.,  High  School 
Comer's  Commercial  College,  Boston 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Business  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Business  High  School 
International  Business  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkersburg, 

W.  Va. 

continue  to  teach 

Barnes’  Shorthand 

after  having  tested  it  tfaoroly — it  gets  rasults,  im- 
mediate and  permanent. 


ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  LOUIS 
501  HOWARD  BLDG. 


FREE — Paper-bound  copy  free  (cloth-bound  SOc.)  to 
shorthand  teachers.  Give  name  of  school,  and  specify 
Benn  Pitman  or  Graham. 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student." 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

Evening  Post  Building  New  York 


Always  in  the  Lead — the  Packard  Text  Books 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English $1.00 

Intended  to  provide  those  essentials 
of  practical  English  required  in  busi- 
ness intercourse.  Especially  adapted  - - 

to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 

Packard’s  Progressive  Business 

Practice,  four  numbers,  eaclr $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  _ 
do  when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in 
a business  office,  he  is  required  to  do 
here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumber- 
some manipulation  involved  in  other 


schemes  of  practice.  « . 

The  New  Packard  Commercial 

Arithmetic  $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject. 

The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

School  Edition $1.00 

An  abridgment  of  the  above. 

Packard’s  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping  $1.00 

Packard’s  Advanced  Coarse  in  Book- 
keeping   $1.25 


Packard’s  Bank  Bookkeeping $1.25 

A reliable  exposition  of  banking  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  day. 

Practical  Phonography $1.00 

A complete  text-book  of  Munson 
Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently  practical. 

Phonographic  Elxercise  Book $0.30 

Used  in  conjunction  with  “Practical 
Phonography";  contains  2,500  words 
and  phrases  as  they  occur  in  the  text- 
book, with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines. 

How  to  Make  a Living $0.75 

Selections  from  Lincoln’s  Speeches  and 

Letters  $0.75 

Reading  books  of  up-to-date  Munson 
Phonography,  beautifully  engraved, 
carefully  printed,  substantially  bound 
in  cloth. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  tit*  mbovt  books  will  be  sent  to  temthers,  for 
exomiruaion,  upon  very  reoeonmblo  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD)  Publisher)  253  Lexington  AvenuC)  New  York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  California 

has  officially  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  that  city,  commencing  September, 

1915,  in  place  of  a light-line  system  previously  taught. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  the  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORT- 
HAND for  these  schools  was  only  arrived  at  after  a most  exhaustive  examina- 
tion by  a special  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  different  systems  and  textbooks  now  on  the 
market,  including  not  only  the  Pitmanic  methods,  but  light-line  and  connective 
vowel  systems  as  well. 

Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain,”  containing  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School 
'I'eachers’  Association  of  New  York. 

Particulars  of  a free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York 


aUSX  F*LJBLISHED 


NOW  READY 


Advanced  Typewriting 
and  Office  Training 

PRACTICE  BOOK  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

Contains  all  questions  from  1898-1915  analyzed 
and  arranged  according  to  topics 

Are  you  ever  at  a loss  as  to  know  what  to  do  next  in 
your  typewriting  room?  Look  at  the  contents  of 
this  book. 


Intro.:  Regents’  directions  for  making  examination  papers. 
Regents’  Syllabus  in  Typewriting. 

Chap. 

1 Questions  on  Commercial  Correspondence. 

2 “ “ Letters  of  Application. 

3 “ “ Business  Forms. 

4 “ “ Filing. 

5 “ “ Duplicating  and  Office  Appliances. 

6 “ “ Care  and  Use  of  the  Typewriter. 

7 “ ‘‘  Addressing  Envelopes. 

8 “ “ Telegrams,  Cablegrams  and  Use  of  Type- 

writer. 

9 ••  “ Bills. 

10  “ “ Arrangements  of  Titles  and  Advertise- 

ments. 

11  “ “ Legal  Papers. 

12  “ “ Tabulating. 

13  50  Speed  Tests — 210  words  each. 

14  Regents’  Examinations.  1906-1915 — 23  tests. 

124  pages.  Price  40c.  Examination  Copy  for  Teachers  27c. 


English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English 
Commercial  Dictionary 

By  G.  R.  MACDONALD,  author  of  Manual  of 
Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence,  etc.  A com- 
plete work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers 
of  Spanish,  and  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  cor- 
respondence, containing  all  the  Words  and  Terms 
used  in  Commercial  Correspondence  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordinary  use.  Com- 
pound Phrases,  Idiomatic  Expressions,  etc. 

Size,  5 X 7J4  iu.,  650  pages,  cloth,  gilt. 

Price,  $2.25  net 

A Commentary  on  Pitman’s  Shorthand 

This  work  will  quickly  take  rank  as  the  most 
authoritative  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of 
Phonography  yet  published.  The  author,  Mr. 
James  William  Taylor,  has  crystallized  in  this  work 
the  results  of  many  years  of  experience  in  success- 
fully teaching  the  Isaac  Pitman  system.  Engraved 
shorthand  examples  are  given  which  cover  the 
whole  of  the  principles,  and  the  Commentary  con- 
tains what  practically  amounts  to  a classification  of 
the  words  in  the  Shorthand  Dictionary  under  their 
respective  rules.  Teachers  of  the  winged  art  and 
advanced  students  will  find  this  work  to  be  a com- 
plete guide  covering  any  question  which  may  arise 
as  to  conflicting  outlines. 

Cloth,  gilt  lettering,  384  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Teachers’  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  72  cents. 


Isaac  Pitman  & Sons, 2 W.45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 W.  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Why  the  Royal? 

r ENDS  the  two  evils  of  the  typewriter  business  — excessive 
re  hairs  and  '’dradiny-out.” 


men  who  held  firmly  to  one 
do  more  work  and  better  work  in  less 


It  was  invented  and  is  built  by 

purpose — to  create  a typew'ritcr  which  will 
time  and  with  less  effort. 

Whv  the  bi^  business  business  buys  results.  Big  business  considers  a 
I ' , ° u D I purchase  of  Royals  an  in-vestment,  not  an  expense. 

buyer  cnooses  the  ivoyal  business  demands  a typewriter  which  will  do  the 
finest  work  in  the  quickest  way,  which  will  do  more  of  the  work  and  keep  on  doing  it. 
li  g busln  ss  chooses  the  Royal — and  anything  which  will  win  in  the  purchasing  test  oj 
big  business  is  100%  right. 

Why  stenographers  The  Royal  is  instantly  adjusted  to  the  individual  touch 
nrefer  the  RovtI  operator— taking  the  grind  out  of  typewriting. 

tiiiw  Avwyai  Every  shift,  change  or  adjustment  is  made  without  rising 
from  the  chair.  The  Royal  takes  a wider  sheet  of  paper  when  required.  The  Royal 
bills  and  charges  and  writes  cards  for  index  or  filing  systems  without  an  extra  attach- 
ment. The  Royal  turns  out  beautifid  work — and  more  of  it  with  less  effort. 

Why  employers  Letters  written  on  the  Royal  breathe  distinction — clean,  clear- 
liL-fi  fhr^  cut  perfect  work  which  carries  a good  impression.  The  Royal 

lllvC  IIIC  Ivoyal  is  not  “out  of  commission”  for  excessive  repairs.  More  work 
is  done  in  less  time.  It  means  easier  work  for  the  stenographer  and  improves  the  service 
of  the  office.  It  is  a money -and -time-saver  from  the  day  it  is  installed. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Telephone  or  write  a.iy  of  our  agents  or  branches  for  a 
demonstration.  Write  today  for  these  free  booklets.  "Better  .Service."  and  "One  Problem 
Solved."  Tell  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  typewritten  letters— save  operators' time — give  your 
correspondence  "class.  ’ .\  postal  brings  them  now. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company  Inc. 

16  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg., 364  Broadway,  N.Y.  Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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LOS  ANGELES  ADOPTS 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 


ON  August  16,  1915,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  indorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Teachers  and  Schools,  unanimously  adopted  Gregg  Short- 
hand for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  for  a period  of  four  years. 

Gregg  Unanimously  Recommended 
by  Committee  of  Nine  Teachers 


A geometric  system  has  been  taught  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a number  of  years.  This  year  a 
change  in  systems  was  thought  desirable.  In 
order  to  get  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  appointed  a committee  of 
three  to  investigate  the  various  systems.  Un- 
fortunately, this  committee  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  Pitmanic  shorthand  reporters  and 
teachers — one  of  the  members  being  W.  L. 
Mason,  formerly  an  employee  of  Isaac  Pitman 
& Sons,  New  York  City,  an  active  propagandist 
for  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  and  the  author  of 
several  books  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons. 
Naturally  this  committee  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system.  This 
recommendation  was  accepted,  but  owing  to  the 
dissatisfaction  it  aroused  among  the  teachers, 
the  Superintendent  appointed  a committee  of 
nine  members  from  his  teaching  staff,  composed 
of  teachers  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching 
the  Pitman,  the  Gregg  system,  and  the  system 
then  being  taught  in  Los  Angeles,  to  study  the 
report  of  the  original  committee  and  make 
recommendations. 

This  committee  of  teachers — experienced  in 
teaching  all  three  systems — unanimously  recom- 


mended the  adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

After  further  investigation  and  consideration 
of  the  reports,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board 
of  Education  unanimously  adopted  Cregg 
Shorthand,  presumably  believing  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  composed 
wholly  of  Pitmanic  writers  might  not  be  as 
valuable  as  that  of  a committee  of  nine  teachers 
in  their  own  schools — all  of  whom  had  taught 
all  three  systems. 

This  is  not  an  “exclusive”  adoption  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  but  it  is  a striking  victory  because  a 
geometric  system  had  already  been  adopted. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  recommendation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  as  set  forth  in  the  Teacher 
Committee’s  report,  signed  by  all  nine  mem- 
bers, is  as  follows; 

“It  has  been  our  unanimous  experience  in 
teaching  the  three  systems  that  we  have  had 
greater  success  in  obtaining  results,  have  se- 
cured them  in  a shorter  time  and  from  a larger 
percentage  of  pupils  icith  Gregg  Shorthand 
than  ivith  Pitman.  W e believe  that  the  adoplier 
of  a Pitmanic  system  for  the  schools  tvouhi  make 
the  successful  teaching  of  shorthand  extremely 
difficult  to  pupils  of  intermediate  school  age.  ’ 


Oakland  Adopts  Gregg  Shorthand 

.Aft“ra  thorough  test  if  one  year  in  competition  with 
the  Bean  Pitman  system  taught  for  many  years,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Oakland,  California,  has  adopted  Gregg 
Shorthand  exclusively  for  a period  of  four  years. 


Des  Moines  Adopts  Gregg  Shorthand 

A fter  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  alongside  the  Graham 
system,  taught  for  many  years,  Gregg  Shoithand  has 
been  adopted  exclusively  for  use  in  all  the  high  schools  of 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


Gregg  Shorthand  Always  Wins 


Tbe  unanimous  and  official  approval  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned was  based  upon  the  following: 

Each  city  conducted  Gregg  Shorthand  classes 
for  one  year  prior  to  adoption  in  direct  and  daily 
competition  with  long  organized  classes  of 
geometric  shorthand.  The  Gregg  classes  were 
uniformly  successful. 


Each  city  asked  its  own  teachers  to  investi- 
gate and  pass  upon  the  selection  of  a short- 
hand system  best  adapted  for  the  highest 
cultural  and  utilitarian  work. 

Each  teachers’  report  unanimously  recom- 
mended Gregg  Shorthand. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
cities  teaching  shorthand. 


ftend  for  booklet  about  New  York  Regents  Shorthand  Examinations— free. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gregg  Shorthand  Awarded  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Panama- Pacihe  Inter- 
national Exposition  - the  Highest  and  Only  Award  to  Any  Shorthand  System. 
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BELDING 

The  Book  that  has 
raised  the  study  of 
accounts  to  the 
plane  of  other  high 
school  subjects 


Belding’s  Accounts  and  Accounting  Practice 

By  Albert  G.  Belding,  First  Assistant,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Dean  of  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Commerce,  Higher  Commercial  School, 
Kobe,  Japan. 

90  Gents 

A first-year  textbook  for  high  schools,  based  on  the  growing 
idea  among  commercial  teachers  that  the  quickest  and  best  re- 
sults in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  ledger  or  account  method.  It  also  reflects  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  economic  principles  underlying  all  business 
transactions  should,  as  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  be  under- 
stood and  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  student. 

This  is  the  only  book  that  logically  teaches  double  entry  by 
the  account  method.  Its  treatment  and  development  are  origi- 
nal and  make  for  trained  intellects  rather  than  bookkeeping 
machines.  It  grounds  the  pupil  easily  and  quickly  in  the  com- 
paratively few  principles  of  accounting  procedure  and  teaches 
him  to  understand  clearly  the  adaptations  of  those  principles  to 
business  transactions,  before  requiring  him  to  record  such 
transactions.  Appropriate  exercises  are  provided  in  connection 
with  the  work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Seattle 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.50  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 
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BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standard — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for  the 

elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 
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EDITORIAL. 

In  our  Shorthand  Department  this  month  we  have 
a very  valuable  article  from  “Principles  and  Methods 
in  Commercial  Education”  by  Messrs.  Kahn  and  Klein, 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

W’e  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  series 
of  articles  on  bookkeeping  problems  by  Harold 
Dudley  Greeley  that  began  in  our  September  num- 
ber. j\Ir.  Greeley  is  a Certified  Public  Accountant 
of  New  York,  was  formerly  an  Instructor  of  Ac- 
counting in  the  New  York  University,  and  is  now 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Accounting  and 
Economics  in  the  Arbuckle  Institute  of  Account- 
ancy. 

Professor  Gardner’s  lectures  on  business  corre- 
spondence, the  second  of  which  appears  in  this  num- 
ber, are  written  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  subject.  Professor  Gardner,  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  had  charge  for  five  years  past  of  the  classes  in 
business  correspondence.  He  has  given  his  best 
efforts  to  work  out  every  phase  of  the  subject  and 
has  gone  to  the  best  business  houses  of  the  country 
for  specimens  of  their  most  effective  letters.  His 
book,  “Effective  Business  Letters,”  is  the  standard 
Avork  in  this  field. 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL. 

Any  publication  should  have  some  valid  reason 
for  its  existence.  This  magazine  is  now  in  its  for- 
tieth year,  and  this  editorial  gives  its  profession  of 
faith,  its  reason  for  being — why  it  is  published. 
Every  trade  and  vocation  finds  advantage  in  having 
some  printed  periodical  to  give  the  news  and  an- 
nounce progress  and  improvements  as  made  in  the 
particular  line.  The  legal  and  medical  professions 
have  numberless  journals  and  reviews;  farmers, 
merchants  and  bankers  do  the  same ; even  the 
mechanic  trades  have  each  their  periodical.  There 
is  no  class  of  skilled  workers  with  hand  or  brain 
but  find  need  for  a periodical  of  some  sort  devoted  to 
its  specific  interests. 

If  this  be  true  of  other  callings,  much  more  is  it 
true  of  business  education ; first,  because  business 
education  is  of  equal  importance  with  any  other 
vocation  by  which  men  live,  and,  second,  because 
it  is  now  more  distinctly  and  visibly  in  process  of 
evolution  than  any  other  calling.  Men  at  the  head 
of  the  big  businesses  of  the  day  are  becoming 
directly  interested  in  proper  preparation  for  busi- 
ness life.  The  larger  corporations  are  organizing 
schools  to  adequately  train  their  employees.  Uni- 
versity boards  are  exerting  themselves  to  get  their 
institutions  in  line.  The  public  school  authorities 
from  sea  to  sea  are  introducing  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  schools  and  at  the  present  time  are  not 
able  to  find  enough  competent  teachers  to  teach  the 
students  who  throng  them.  The  better  private  busi- 
ness schools  are  enrolling  larger  classes  than  ever 
and  are  extending  their  courses ; in  other  private 
business  schools  the  better  teachers  are  leaving  to 
take  easier  positions  at  better  salaries  in  the  com- 
mercial high  schools.  All  this  ferment  and  all  these 
changes  make  it  of  vital  importance  for  every  live 
teacher  of  business  branches  to  know  all  that  is 
going  on.  To  furnish  this  information,  to  follow 
these  movements,  to  report  the  progress  made,  to 
comment  on  each  new  development  as  it  transpires, 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  Busixe.ss  Journal. 
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But  the  Business  Journal  has  more  to  do  than 
merely  to  act  as  a recorder  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place.  As  a live  magazine  it  is  its  privilege 
to  be  a strong  factor  in  all  this  development,  to  be 
a forceful  advocate  of  all  changes  for  the  better  and 
to  fight  all  retrogade  or  hurtful  influences.  It  is 
matter  for  rightful  pride  that  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  commercial  education  are 
idealists  striving  for  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  eager  to  welcome  all 
that  makes  for  progress.  But  there  are  those  who 
look  upon  business  education  as  merely  a bread- 
winning performance,  and  these  have  no  more  en- 
thusiasm about  educating  the  business  leaders  of 
the  future  than  they  would  have  for  shovelling  coal  or 
making  brick.  These  adopt  methods  looking  only 
to  immediate  tuition  fees  and  care  for  nothing 
more.  Sometimes  they  do  things  that  are  discred- 
itable to  the  whole  profession ; they  advertise 
falsely;  they  promise  impossible  positions  ; they  pay 
exorbitant  commissions  to  solicitors ; they  often 
employ  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers  and  do  not 
give  a business  education  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  Such  as  these  should  be  eliminated  by  law, 
by  exposure,  by  fair  competition  and  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  public  as  to  what  the  essentials  of 
business  education  are.  Here  the  Business  Journal 
can  and  will  do  good  work. 

Later,  within  the  next  few  years,  the  demands 
made  on  commercial  teachers  will  be  increased,  and 
the  great  army  already  teaching  will  find  it  in- 
cumbent on  themselves  to  improve  both  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  methods.  To  this  end  the  Business 
Journal  will  lead  the  way ; will  show  how  to  make 
self-study  most  effective ; will  indicate  what  books 
to  read  and  what  subjects  to  investigate.  It  will 
point  out  what  can  be  learned  in  correspondence 
schools  and  in  summer  courses — the  usual  means  by 
which  ambitious  teachers  advance.  Further,  it  will 
indicate  in  what  manner  teachers  can  secure  actual 
business  experience.  This  is  a line  that  has  been 
little  developed  as  yet,  but  ambitious  teachers  can 
make  themselves  much  more  valuable  by  actual  ex- 
perience in  business  life. 

Then  among  the  younger  men  and  women  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  business  life,  many  will 
be  ambitious  and  will  be  satisfied  with  neither  the 
ordinary  business  college  course  nor  the  yet  more 
complete  course  provided  by  the  well-ordered  com- 
mercial high  school.  These  will  want  to  know  more 
of  all  the  branches  they  study,  and  will  appreciate 
having  the  higher  courses  of  study  provided  by  our 
universities  and  colleges  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
Business  Journal  hopes  to  be  able  to  incite  students 
such  as  these  to  greater  exertion  and  to  show  them 
the  means  to  go  on  to  yet  better  things.  To  those 


who  are  without  ambition  the  Journal  should  prove 
a stimulus  and  lead  them  to  do  more  in  school  and 
more  in  life  than  otherwise  they  would  have  done, 
All  true  success  in  life  is  attained  by  those  alone 
who  have  high  ideals.  The  Business  Journal  has  set 
forth  its  own  high  ideals.  It  hopes  its  readers  share 
in  these  and  that  it  may  be  the  privilege  of  this 
magazine  to  work  with  all  teachers  and  with  all 
students  of  commercial  branches  to  the  attainment 
of  those  things  that  are  best,  highest  and  of  most 
enduring  value. 


SKILLED  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  great  popularity 
of  the  commercial  courses  in  high  schools,  there  is 
a great  demand  for  commercial  teachers,  so  that  a 
good  many  teachers  have  been  employed  who  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  skilled  teachers. 

The  most  important  thing  in  any  educational  pro- 
gram is  the  teacher.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  fine 
buildings,  expensive  equipment,  or  well-devised 
text-books  will  make  up  for  the  absence  of  skill  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  teacher.  As  soon  as  the  present 
excessive  demand  for  commercial  teachers  has  sub- 
sided, greater  care  will  be  taken  in  their  selection 
and  higher  attainments  will  be  demanded.  In  par- 
ticular, those  private  schools  that  mean  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  free  commercial  edu- 
cation given  in  the  high  schools  will  be  able  to  do  so 
only  by  having  the  very  best  grade  of  commercial 
teachers.  Therefore,  those  instructors  who  would 
have  employment  at  the  highest  rates  must  qualify 
themselves  to  meet  this  prospective  demand  for 
better  teachers. 

First,  it  goes  without  saying,  they  should  know 
thoroughly  that  which  they  would  teach.  Also  they 
should  have  had  training  in  how  to  teach  it. 

Second,  they  should  have  a practical  knowledge 
acquired  in  actual  business,  of  how  their  specialties 
are  used — should  know  by  personal  experience  in 
actual  business  life  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  correspondents. 

Third,  they  should  have  that  enthusiasm  for  their 
work  of  teaching  which  is  all-essential  to  any  real 
educational  work.  The  teacher  who  goes  through 
his  work  in  a perfunctory  way  and  follows  the  text- 
book with  a dry  examination  is  a failure.  There  will 
always  be  students  who  under  any  adverse  circum- 
stances will  learn  what  they  are  studying  and  would 
learn  if  they  had  no  teacher  at  all,  but  a teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  must  have  a contagious  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  that  will  kindle  the  dormant  ambition 
of  even  the  ordinary  students  and  give  them  a vital 
interest  in  what  they  are  studying. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  teacher  should  have  high 
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moral  standards  and  an  idea  of  business  as  being 
something  infinitely  greater  and  more  important 
than  a mere  means  for  earning  bread  and  butter, 
or  accumulating  wealth. 

In  the  business  administration  courses  in  our 
large  colleges  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study 
of  economics  and  sociology,  so  that  the  business 
man  of  the  future  shall  have  a broad  view  of  life 
and  shall  follow  his  business  not  so  much  as  the 
means  of  making  wealth  for  himself  as  of  doing  his 
part  in  the  world’s  work,  dealing  squarely  with  his 
customers  and  employees  and  performing  his  part 
as  a citizen  of  this  great  republic.  Every  commer- 
cial teacher  and  every  commercial  student  should 
be  animated  by  these  same  ideals. 

If  it  is  a good  thing  for  the  college  man  who  goes 
into  business  to  have  ends  that  go  beyond  self  and 
pelf,  to  have  a moral  sense  that  looks  to  the  larger 
things  to  be  attained,  it  is  an  equally  good  thing 
for  every  other  man  who  goes  into  business  to  have 
clear  conceptions  of  business  morality,  and  scorn 
for  those  methods  that  are  not  just,  straightfor- 
ward and  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Merely  to  train  and  drill  bookkeepers  and  stenog- 
raphers may  be  a petty  trade,  a dull  mechanical 
business ; but  to  impart  moral  sense  and  broad 
views  and  love  for  what  is  fair  and  just  is  a voca- 
tion second  to  none  in  the  world.  To  try,  day  by 
day,  to  do  this,  and  to  exemplify  in  one’s  teaching, 
one’s  faith,  is  work  and  life  well  spent. 


A WORD  TO  THE  NEW  STUDENT. 

If  we  could  say  a personal  word  to  each  of  the 
many  young  people  now  starting  on  some  business 
course,  it  would  be  something  like  this.  The  first 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  learn  all  you  can  of  your 
course  as  you  study  it  from  day  to  day.  If  you  are 
in  a good  school,  get  all  the  advantage  from  it  you 
can.  If  your  school  has  deficiencies  it  need  not  pre- 
vent you  from  getting  just  as  good  an  education 
as  you  will  take.  How  good  an  education  you  get 
depends  absolutely  on  yourself.  Many,  many  suc- 
cessful men  have  learned  everything  that  you  will 
learn  within  the  next  ten  months  by  themselves. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  not  going  to  stop  with  what  you  learn  in  this 
one  year.  Make  this  year’s  work  merely  a good, 
substantial  first  step  in  your  business  education. 
After  you  get  through  with  your  present  course, 
you  can  attend  evening  school,  you  can  take  a cor- 
respondence course,  you  can  buy  the  best  up-to-date 
business  books  and  study  them  by  yourself,  or  you 
can  save  your  money  and  take  a full  college  or 
university  course  in  business  administration. 

Whatever  your  lot  may  be  in  life,  do  not  be  satis- 
fied to  go  through  it  content  with  no  more  training 


than  you  can  get  in  one  short  year.  Whatever  posi- 
tion you  take  after  you  get  through  this  first  year, 
there  will  be  in  it  a multitude  of  things  that  you  will 
not  know  and  which  you  will  have  to  study. 
Cultivate  a large  ambition.  Do  not  sit  down  and 
conclude  that  your  abilities  are  limited  and  that 
your  mental  powers  are  not  worth  training.  Have 
a good  opinion  of  yourself  and  resolve  to  give  your- 
self a good  chance  in  life.  There  are  more  facilities 
in  the  world  to-day  for  getting  information  and 
training  than  there  ever  were  before.  The  Business 
Journal  wants  to  inspire  you  with  ambition  to  get 
the  good  of  it  all  and  to  show  you  how  it  can  be 
had.  Come  on. 

i 

A SYMPOSIUM  ON  SOLICITING.  ? 

We  have  received  a number  of  letters  approving 
the  editorial  position  taken  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Business  Journal  against  the  payment 
of  extravagant  commissions  to  solicitors.  These 
letters  are  from  some  of  the  best  men  engaged  in 
commercial  education  ; men  of  successful  experience 
and  high  ideals.  Some  of  these  we  can  quote  from ; 
others  have  desired  that  we  shall  not  publish  their 
letters  because  they  were  writing  very  frankly  and 
informally  and  some  other  letters  are  so  compli- 
mentary to  the  editors  of  the  Business  Journal  that 
modesty  prevents  their  publication.  Those  we  feel 
free  to  quote  from  are  as  follows : 

H.  E.  Hibbard  of  the  Bryant  & Stratton  School 
of  Boston  says : “The  commercial  schools  through- 
out the  country  would  have  a much  higher  stand- 
ing in  the  estimation  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  established  if  they  would  devote  a larger 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  to  teachers’  salaries, 
equipment  and  whatever  goes  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  less  to  solicitors,  canvassers, 
field  agents,  etc.  The  school  paying  from  ‘33  1-3 
to  50  per  cent.’  of  its  tuition  fee  to  get  business,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  between  teachers  and  equip- 
ment cannot  expect  to  attract  pupils  by  the  merit 
of  its  work. 

“I  have  demonstrated  by  47  years’  experience 
that,  if  a liberal  percentage  of  the  student’s  money 
is  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  first-class  in- 
struction, surroundings,  etc.,  not  only  will  the 
school  be  filled  without  soliciting,  but  that  much- 
coveted  asset  of  the  private  school  owner,  a wait- 
ing list,  will  be  assured.’’ 

Mr.  L.  P.  Moffett,  Director  of  the  Peirce  School 
in  Philadelphia,  says : “Business  schools  are  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  lack  of  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  as  a class.  If  the  proprietor  of  a; 
private  business  school  would  bend  all  his  energies 
towards  providing  his  students  with  a good  educa- 
tion rather  than  giving  all  his  thought  to  the  mak- 
ing of  money,  the  latter  feature  would  take  care 
of  itself.  When  a student  pays  a school  $100,  he  is 
entitled  to  $100  worth  of  instruction  and  this  the 
school  cannot  afford  to  give  if  it  has  paid  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it  to  a solicitor.” 
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Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Taylor 
School  of  Philadelphia,  writes  : “I  heartily  approve 
of  the  position  you  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extravagant  commissions  to  solicitors. 
Your  editorial  in  the  September  number  was  right 
to  the  point  and  I am  certain  that  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  stand  for  the  best  things  in 
business  education.” 

S.  C.  Williams  of  the  Rochester  Business  Insti- 
tute writes  : “I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  position 
you  take  regarding  the  question  of  business  school 
solicitation  as  set  forth  in  your  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Journal. 

E.  H.  Norman,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Busi- 
ness College,  writes : “I  honestly  hope  that  some 
day  commercial  education  will  be  put  on  a higher 
plane,  and  that  all  business  schools  will  be  con- 
ducted honestly  and  efficiently.  No  school  can  do 
full  justice  to  the  students  who  attend  it  if  too  much 
of  its  income  is  spent  in  securing  business,  because 
under  those  conditions  it  would  be  impossible,  for 
lack  of  funds,  to  have  the  necessary  equipment  and 
to  secure  and  hold  competent  teachers.” 

I.  H.  King,  President  of  King's  Business  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
North  Carolina  law  against  fake  schools  passed, 
writes  ; “The  position  you  have  taken  against  the 
payment  of  extravagant  commissions  to  solicitors 
meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  I have  had  some 
pretty  rough  experiences  along  this  line  with  com- 
peting schools  that  made  all  kinds  of  unfair  proposi- 
tions to  prospective  students.  I have  always  stood 
firm  against  employing  solicitors,  and  so  far  have 
come  out  victorious,  always  enrolling  a larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  my  competitor.  I hope  the 
Business  Journal  will  maintain  the  position  taken 
and  I believe  that  the  better  class  of  schools  will 
support  you.” 

Clarence  W.  Stowell  of  the  Bryant  & Stratton 
Business  College  in  Providence  writes : “I  entirely 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Business 
Journal  in  the  editorial,  ‘A  Retraction  Asked.’  Per- 
sonally, I am  entirely  opposed  to  solicitors.  I think 
that  the  cause  of  business  education  would  be  bene- 
fited if  this  feature  of  private  business  school  work 
could  be  omitted.” 

Court  F.  Wood,  Principal  of  Wood’s  Commercial 
School  in  Washington,  writes : “Your  position 
against  the  payment  of  extravagant  commissions 
to  solicitors  is  well  taken.  The  profits  are  not  only 
exhausted  by  the  excessive  commissions,  but  a 
strong  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  solicitors  to 
misrepresent  the  school,  i.e.,  he  makes  extravagant 
claims  in  order  to  secure  his  commission,  and  the 
school  is  not  able  to  perform  what  he  has  promised. 
I do  not  believe  in  solicitors  and  wish  the  business 
schools  could  do  without  them.” 

P.  S.  Spangler  of  Duff’s  College,  of  Pittsburgh, 
writes ; “No  school  can  allow  commissions  such  as 
these  and  give  adequate  instruction.  Personall)q  I 
would  have  no  solicitor  working  on  a commission 
basis.  I prefer  paying  our  representative  a monthly 
salary  so  that  I may  control  what  he  shall  say  to 
get  business  and  so  that  both  of  us  can  face  the 
“prospect”  after  he  becomes  a student.  The  stand 
you  are  taking  will  help  our  honorable  private 
schools  to  remove  much  of  the  odium  that  has  been 
there  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a few,  and  bring 


honor  and  credit  to  those  who  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously follow  their  daily  tasks  in  the  training 
of  young  men  and  women  for  business.” 

Enos  Spencer,  President  of  the  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School  of  Louisville,  writes : “We  heartily 
approve  of  the  stand  you  have  taken  in  reference 
to  payment  of  commission  to  solicitors.  High-priced 
solicitors,  guarantee  of  positions,  and  short,  easy 
courses,  have  done  the  cause  of  business  education 
a vast  injury.  The  Accredited  Commercial  Schools’ 
Association  is  doing  much  to  elevate  business  edu- 
cation in  this  country  and  to  discredit  the  disreput- 
able, short-term  institutions.” 

D.  L.  Musselman  of  the  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege of  Quincy,  111.,  writes:  “You  are  correct  in  the 
fight  that  you  are  making  for  clean  business  ethics 
in  commercial  education.  We  have  too  many  schools 
guaranteeing  positions ; too  many  schools  with 
solicitors  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  get  the  com- 
mission, whether  foul  or  fair,  whether  it  benefits 
the  student  or  not.  At  Gem  City  we  have  never  em- 
ployed a solicitor  and  have  never  sold  a scholarship 
outside  of  our  business  office.  We  want  a student 
to  see  our  school  and  be  satisfied  with  it  before  en- 
rolling. It  is  for  that  reason  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
students  come  through  the  direct  recommendations 
of  old  students  or  friends  of  the  school.” 

We  have  strong  letters  of  the  same  purport  from 
R.  J.  Maclean,  President  of  the  Detroit  Commercial 
College ; David  I.  Rowe,  Principal  of  the  Milwaukee 
Commercial  School ; H.  E.  V.  Porter,  President  of 
the  Jamestown  Business  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  Kugler,  Principal  of  the  Coleman  Business  Col- 
lege of  Newark ; J.  E.  Goodell,  Manager  of  the 
Albuquerque  Business  College  in  New  Mexico,  who 
was  instrumental  in  putting  through  the  law 
against  “fake”  business  colleges  in  that  state,  Almon  F. 
Gates,  President  of  the  Waterloo  Business  College  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
from  many  others,  all  approving  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Business  Journal.  There  would  not  seem  to 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  leaders  in 
business  education  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  hearty  approval  that  has 
been  given  the  position  of  the  Journal  by  the  men 
who  are  best  authorized  to  speak  for  commercial 
teachers.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Journal  to  repre- 
sent the  best  elements  of  business  education.  Its 
present  campaign  is  only  against  the  payment  of 
“extravagant  commissions.”  It  might,  perhaps  be 
better  if  no  soliciting  were  done,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  those  conducting  business 
schools  claim  that  they  cannot  hold  their  own 
against  their  competitors  unless  they  employ  solici- 
tors and  they  also  claim  that  they  prohibit  their 
solicitors  from  making  false  statements — that  they 
do  not  pay  exorbitant  commissions  or  extravagant 
salaries.  If  any  there  be  who  think  they  are  un- 
justly condemned,  the  columns  of  the  Journal  are 
open  to  them,  and  if  their  arguments  are  good  they 
will  be  given  what  weight  they  merit. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.  D. 

The  Private  Business  School^ 


The  private  business  school,  generally 
known  as  “the  business  college,” 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  sixty 
years.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American 
institution.  It  is  not  certain  when 
the  first  private  business  school,  was 
established.  In  the  year  1834,  R. 
M.  Bartlett  rented  a room  in  Phila- 
delphia and  announced  the  opening 
of  Bartlett’s  Commercial  College  It  is  recorded  that 
he  could  secure  no  pupils,  and  finally  induced  twelve 
young  men  to  take  his  course  in  bookkeeping,  without 
charge.  It  is  curious  that  later  L.  L.  Williams,  of  the 
Williams  & Rogers  Business  School,  in  Rochester, 
had  to  adopt  the  same  expedient  to  introduce  women 
into  business  life,  and  trained  some  thirty  young  ladies 
without  any  cost  to  themselves  to  show  that  it  could 
be  done.  Later,  in  1840,  Peter  Duff  opened  a com- 
mercial college  in  Pittsburgh.  He  called  it  Duff’s 
Commercial  College.  During  the  next  few  years  sev- 
eral business  schools  were  opened  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1852,  when 
Henry  D.  Stratton  and  Henry  B.  Bryant  opened  the 
first  of  their  remarkable  chain  of  schools,  that  the  pri- 
vate business  school  became  an  established  American 
institution.  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Stratton  had  re- 
markable organizing  ability  and  the  faculty  of  select- 
ing able  men  for  their  managers.  Later,  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  Mr.  Stratton  died  and  a general  re- 
adjustment was  necessary,  some  of  the  most  ca- 
pable of  these  managers  founded  a number  of  the  most 
successful  business  schools  that  exist  in  this  country 
today.  Silas  S.  Packard,  founder  of  the  Packard  Busi- 
ness School  in  New  York ; L.  L.  Williams,  of  the 
Williams  & Rogers  School  in  Rochester ; T.  B.  Stowell, 
who  has  been  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Bryant  & Stratton  School  for  many  years, 
A.  J.  Rider,  of  the  Rider-Moore  School,  in  Trenton, 
N.  J. ; Warren  H.  Sadler,  of  the  Bryant  & Stratton 
College,  in  Baltimore ; E.  P.  Heald,  who  has  a chain 
of  prosperous  schools  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; H.  E.  Hib- 
bard, of  the  well-known  Boston  school  and  many 
others,  were  all  managers  under  the  Bryant  & Stratton 
regime. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  first  business  schools 
took  the  name  “college.”  It  was  an  absolute  mis- 
nomer, but  it  has  become  fixed  in  the  popular  mind 
and  would  be  hard  to  change  at  present.  Some  of  the 
most  capable  managers  have  recognized  this,  and  sim- 
ply call  their  institutions  schools,  e.g.,  the  Peirce 
School  in  Philadelphia,  the  Packard  Commercial  School 
in  X'ew  York,  and  the  Bryant  & Stratton  .School  in 
Boston. 

Function. — The  function  of  the  private  business 
school  is  to  prepare  students  to  take  positions  as  book- 
keepers, stenographers  and  correspondents  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  The  students  specialize  on  a par- 
ticular course  of  study  and  necessarily  sacrifice  all  gen- 


*This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Business 
Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce.  Accounts  and  Finance.  The  subject 
of  next  month’s  article  will  be  “The  Commercial  High  School.’’ 


eral  culture  to  the  specific  purpose  of  preparation  to 
earn  a salary.  On  this  account  these  schools  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  modern 
business  education  are  disposed  to  ignore  the  private 
business  school.  However,  it  was  the  pioneer  in  busi- 
ness education  in  this  country,  and  by  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  modern  business  school  such  good 
work  is  done  that  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  recognize 
the  important  part  it  plays  in  modern  business  edu- 
cation. 

Classification. — One  reason  for  the  bad  opinion  of 
private  business  schools  held  by  some  modern  educa- 
tional leaders,  is  that  many  of  them  do  not  deserve 
any  commendation.  If  all  the  private  business  schools 
of  the  country  were  classified,  there  would  be  found 
a vast  gulf  between  the  best  and  the  worst. 

The  best  business  schools  give  a careful,  conscien- 
tious preparation  for  the  particular  lines  of  business 
activity  in  which  they  specialize.  They  have  existed 
for  many  years ; they  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  exist ; their  graduates 
fill  important  and  lucrative  business  positions,  and 
proudly  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  business 
schools  from  which  they  were  graduated. 

The  cheaper  business  schools  employ  cheap  teachers  ; 
have  insufficient  equipment;  keep  their  schools  filled 
by  deceptive  advertising;  employ  solicitors,  and  pay 
large  commissions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislative 
action  and  a more  intelligent  public  opinion  will  ulti- 
mately drive  them  entirely  out  of  business. 

Between  the  best  and  the  worst  business  schools 
there  are  many  that  are  doing  tolerable  work,  although 
it  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be ; but  the  owners  would 
rather  do  good  work  than  not,  and  these  schools  at 
least  have  possibilities  for  the  future.  Where  there 
are  not  too  many  competing  schools  in  one  community 
it  is  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  these.  This 
would  require  that  the  owners  have  higher  ideals ; that 
the  schools  have  better  teachers ; that  the  equipment  be 
improved ; that  they  be  supported  properly  by  their 
respective  communities — which  depends,  of  course, 
very  largely  on  the  manager’s  capacity  as  a mixer.  To 
bring  up  the  average  private  business  school  to  all 
that  it  should  be,  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  business  education.  Whether  these  schools 
have  the  power  of  regeneration  within  themselves  is 
doubtful,  but  if  we  add  to  this  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  outside  influences  tending  to  force  the  business 
college  into  obscurity,  the  chances  for  improvement 
look  still  less  hopeful. 

Particular  Problems. — There  are  several  reasons 
why  all  business  schools  cannot  be  raised  to  the  highest 
standard.  Eirst,  the  competition  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial high  school  affects  them  adversely.  This  com- 
petition does  not  affect  the  private  business  school  so 
much  in  drawing  pupils  away  from  it  as  it  does  in 
drawing  away  the  best  teachers.  The  average  business 
school  pays  moderate  salaries  to  its  teachers ; demands 
that  they  teach  both  in  day  and  evening  classes ; fre- 
quently calls  for  service  of  some  kind  on  Saturday, 
and  rarely  makes  any  stop  during  the  summer.  The 
public  schools,  on  the  contrary,  confine  the  teacher’s 
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duties  to  five  days  in  the  week ; pay  better  salaries ; 
give  the  usual  vacations,  and  if  there  is  any  evening 
work,  it  is  covered  by  a separate  contract  and  extra 
compensation  is  paid.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  best  teachers  leave 
the  private  business  schools  and  go  into  public  school 
work.  This  has  made  it  necessary  in  many  cases  for 
the  private  business  school  to  employ  beginners  and 
teachers  not  of  the  highest  capability.  A poor  teaching 
force  is  a heavy  handicap. 

Another  problem  of  the  private  business  school  is 
the  superior  equipment  required  in  these  days  to  fur- 
nish an  up-to-date  school  properly.  The  use  of  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into 
business  offices  and  business  practice  should  be  taught 
in  the  business  school.  Therefore,  to  equip  the  busi- 
ness school  properly  is  a much  more  expensive  mat- 
ter than  it  used  to  be.  Some  of  the  schools  have 
equipped  themselves  with  multigraphs,  adding  ma- 
chines, filing  outfits,  and  all  the  varied  mechanisms  of 
modern  business.  Those  that  lack  this  equipment  find 
it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  more  progressive  busi- 
ness schools. 

The  third  difficulty  is  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
schools  and  the  bad  repute  that  they  are  giving  to  all 
private  business  schools.  Some  of  the  cheaper  schools 
employ  solicitors  and  pay  them  thirty,  forty  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  tuition  received.  These  solicitors, 
tempted  by  the  high  commissions,  hunt  out  all  pos- 
sible students,  persuade  their  parents  to  send  them  to 
take  a business  course  long  before  they  are  old  enough 
or  are  properly  prepared,  and  by  doing  this,  exhaust 
the  available  school  material  in  the  community.  The 
school  doing  conscientious  work  should,  of  course,  re- 
ceive the  patronage  of  the  community  rather  than  the 
fake  school,  but,  unfortunately,  the  community  as  a 
whole  knows  so  little  of  what  constitutes  business  edu- 
cation that  it  is  deceived  by  these  plausible  solicitors, 
and  the  children  are  sent  to  the  cheap  school  where  they 
get  a cheap  training.  Because  of  their  unhappy  ex- 
perience, they  condemn  all  business  schools  and  so  do 
their  employers.  The  better  class  of  business  schools 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  In  some  States,  legislation  has  regu- 
lated the  whole  matter  of  business  teachers,  business 
schools,  their  advertising,  and  their  employment  of 
solicitors.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  create 
certain  standards  of  business  education,  and  bar  from 
fellowship  and  recognition  the  schools  that  fall  below 
these  standards.  None  of  the  experiments  have  yet 
been  conspicuously  successful  and  the  problem  is  un- 
solved at  this  time. 

Future  Work. — In  the  future  the  private  business 
schools  will  probably  be  diminished  in  number,  but  a 
great  improvement  in  quality  is  to  be  expected.  With 
the  example  of  the  public  school  and  the  improved 
education  that  is  given  in  the  modern  commercial  high 
school  in  nearly  every  community,  all  private  business 
schools  will  be  compelled  to  give  a training  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  very  best  of  these  at  the  present  time. 
When  this  is  done,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
young  people  whose  financial  circumstances  will  not 
allow  them  to  take  a four  years’  high  school  course. 
These  will  avail  themselves  of  the  private  business 
school.  Those  who  are  graduated  and  go  out  and  earn 
salaries,  will  later  find  their  level.  Some  will  be  plod- 
ders all  their  lives,  without  increasing  their  efficiency 


or  earning  power ; others  will  attend  evening  schools ; 
take  correspondence  courses  or  private  lessons,  and 
thus  improve  themselves  so  as  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  strenuous  business  competition  of  the  future,  and 
attain,  at  least,  the  plane  of  their  fellows  who  have  the 
advantage  of  high  school  or  college  training. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  business  schools 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  enjoying  the  favor 
of  the  community,  it  is  possible  that  the  technical  prep- 
aration of  the  high  school  students  may  be  undertaken 
by  them.  In  Lincoln,  111.,  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  made,  whereby  those  who  have  attended  the  high 
school  for  three  years  and  are  approved  on  examina- 
tion, go  to  the  local  business  school  for  the  last  year 
to  receive  their  specialized  instruction  in  bookkeeping, 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  country  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
entirely  practicable,  provided,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness schools  are  of  the  highest  standards.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  better  business  schools  in  our  large  cities  have 
many  high  school  and  college  graduates  among  their 
students.  This  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
teach  their  specialties  well  and  that  their  repute  is  such 
that  graduates  of  higher  institutions  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  enrolling  as  their  students.  Institu- 
tions of  this  sort  might  well  co-operate  to  advantage 
with  the  public  schools  of  their  communities. 


WHY  CORPORATIONS  MAINTAIN  SCHOOLS 

piRST,  the  instruction  received  in  public  schools 
by  most  of  the  young  people  seeking  employment 
is  and  must  be  general  in  its  nature.  The  service  re- 
quired by  the  corporation  is  specific.  The  schools  do 
not  know  anything  about  this  specific  service ; in  most 
cases  no  one  but  experienced  employees  of  the  cor- 
poration know  of  these  details.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  schools  cannot  teach  that  which  they  have 
no  means  of  knowing;  therefore,  if  employees  are 
to  be  trained  for  special  service,  they  must  get  this 
training  from  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  come, 
and  that  is  the  corporation. 

Second,  the  requirements  of  the  corporation  may 
need  not  only  knowledge  and  experience  in  a single 
operation  or  a single  department,  but  also  a compre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  this  simple  or  special  opera- 
tion to  other  and  allied  matters  in  other  parts  of  the 
corporate  business.  This  can  best  be  taught  in  the 
corporation’s  own  school. 

Third,  there  are  opportunities  that  the  corporation 
school  may  take  to  help  and  stimulate  the  public 
schools  to  make  the  preparation  of  pupils  in  their 
grammar  grades  more  thorough  in  certain  lines.  For 
example,  if  accuracy  and  correctness  in  figures  or  cor- 
rectness in  spelling  are  particularly  important  to  em- 
ployees in  a certain  factory,  the  schools  in  the  vicinity 
may  find  means  to  give  a more  thorough  drill  in  these 
particular  subjects,  thus  giving  a better  chance  to  those 
who  later  enter  the  corporate  employ. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  corporations  to 
come  into  closer  touch  with  their  employees ; to  help 
the  younger  members  to  find  the  particular  work  to 
which  they  are  best  fitted ; to  increase  the  wages  of 
employees  by  increasing  their  value  to  the  corporation 
and  to  develop  a spirit  of  loyalty  throughout  the  whole 
organization  which  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned. — 
Industrial  Education. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 


General  Principles — The  Make-Up  of  the  Letter^ 


In  discussing  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  letters,  we  had 
reached  last  month  the  important 
matter  of  conciseness. 

Do  not  confuse  the  make-up  of 
the  letter. 

A prominent  manufacturer  of 
paper  says,  “A  business  letter  is  a 
man’s  commercial  photograph.  It 
is  the  picture  of  himself,  his  practices  and  his 
standards.’’ 

If  that  is  true,  isn’t  it  important  to  make  that 
photograph  look  well?  Just  think  of  that  idea — 
that  every  time  you  send  out  a letter,  you  are  giv- 
ing several  people  a good  square  look  at  YOU. 
Make  sure  your  hat  is  on  straight. 

Is  your  standard  of  personal  appearance  high? 
Do  you  recognize  the  value  of  neat  clothing?  If 
you  were  a business  man,  how  about  your  place 
of  business,  your  store,  or  your  office — wouldn’t 
you  be  careful  to  keep  it  well-ordered  and  at- 
tractive? Then  carry  over  the  same  high  standard 
into  the  appearance  of  your  letters. 

To  secure  good  appearance  in  your  letters  you 
must  first  have  personal  pride  and  intelligent  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  that  pride.  Second,  you  must 
have  an  exact  knowledge  of  right  principles,  in- 
cluding all  the  fine  points  of  doctrine.  That  will 
mean  more  points,  by  the  way,  than  this  short  lec- 
ture can  cover ; it  will  mean  the  study  of  a thor- 
ough, up-to-date  text-book.  Third,  to  secure  good 
appearance  you  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  re- 
fusing to  allow  yourself  or  anyone  under  your  com- 
mand to  grow  careless  and  fall  from  the  high 
standard  you  have  set. 

A really  handsome  letter  is  such  an  object  of 
admiration,  though,  that  hardly  anyone  is  unwill- 
ing to  learn  how  to  produce  one  like  it.  All  of  us 
can  recall  seeing  letters  that  by  virtue  of  their  ex- 
cellent paper,  their  well-designed  letter-heads,  and 
their  precision  in  every  matter  of  form,  were  gen- 
uinely beautiful.  It  is  a good  plan  to  look  for  such 
letters,  and  to  fix  the  memory  of  their  appearance 
as  a stimulus  to  our  own  efforts.  The  cost  of  fine 
stationery  is  too  great  for  ordinary  correspondence, 
and  not  everyone  can  hire  an  artist  to  design  his 
letter-head ; but  everyone  can  use  good  stationery, 
in  pure  white  or  some  light  tint,  that  is  not  flimsy, 
and  that  takes  erasures  well,  while  even  a printed 
letter-head  can  have  a good  design. 

Let  us  look  at  the  letter  represented  on  this  page. 
What  gives  it  good  appearance  ? 

No  doubt,  its  good  appearance  is  due  first  of  all 
to  its  neatness.  Suppose  it  were  marred  with 
smears  caused  by  careless  erasures,  or  that  some  of 
its  words  or  letters  were  crossed  out,  or  that  its 
margins  were  irregular;  its  good  appearance  would 
be  destroyed. 

Next,  the  reader  notes  with  approval  the  propor- 

*This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  lectures  on  “The  Business  Letter,” 
by  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Next  month’s  lecture  will  deal  with  letters  asking 
or  refusing  information. 


tions  of  the  letter.  Including  the  letter-head,  the 
printed  and  typed  matter  forms  an  upright  rec- 
tangle, proportioned  like  the  sheet  on  which  it  is 
written,  and  centered  on  that  sheet.  It  is  not 
crowded  toward  the  top,  or  run  down  toward  the 
bottom,  or  written  clear  across  the  sheet,  without 
regard  for  side  margins. 

The  margins  are  like  the  frame  around  a picture. 


COLES,  MORRIS  &,  COMPANY 
Importers  and  Retailers  of  Dry  Goods 
24  WISCONSIN  AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN. 


November  7,  1916*’ 

Mrs*  James  F*  McNaughton, 

Cedarhurst,  Wleooneln* 

Dear  Madam; 

We  have  filled  your  order  of  November  5 as 
you  requested,  and  are  sending  It  by  parcel  poet 
today* 

Tour  account  Is  credited  with  the  ekeln  of 
floss  returned,  as  we  have  not  the  shade  you  de- 
sire* 

If  you  will  write  ue  In  detail  about  the 
muff,  or  better,  step  Into  the  office  and  tell 
us  about  It  when  you  come  to  Milwaukee,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  meet  your  wishes* 
Ordinarily  we  do  not  accept  for  credit  goods  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  in  use* 

Yours  very  truly. 

Signature  Oolea.^Morris  and  Company, 


They  shut  the  letter  ofif  from  everything  else,  so 
that  the  words  at  the  ends  of  its  lines  can  be  seen 
clearly.  Nothing  must  run  into  this  margin,  which 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  wide,  on  the  bottom  and 
the  right  side  as  well  as  on  the  left.  Keep  the  right 
margin  as  even  as  you  can.  If  the  letter  is  short, 
the  best  rule  is  to  increase  all  four  margins,  in  pro- 
portion, making  a small  block  of  type  in  the  center 
with  wide  space  around  it.  A little  practice  easily 
teaches  a writer  about  how  long  a letter  is  to  be, 
and  about  how  far  down  on  the  page  to  begin,  as 
well  as  how  wide  the  margin  should  be. 

Part  of  the  appearance  of  this  letter  is  due  to 
the  precision  with  which  the  parts  are  placed  on 
the  sheet.  The  date,  the  complimentary  close  and 
the  signature  all  keep  carefully  to  the  right  half 
of  the  sheet,  while  the  introductory  address  and  the 
salutation  begin  in  the  left  margin.  As  a matter  of 
design,  the  address  and  the  salutation  balance  the 
close  and  the  signature  at  the  diagonally  opposite 
corner. 


Letterhead 


Date 


Introductory 

Address 

Salutation 


Body 
of  the 
letter 
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The  spacing  of  the  parts  and  the  paragraphs  of 
the  letter,  too,  contribute  to  its  appearance,  each 
being  evenly  placed  two  spaces  from  its  neighbor. 
This  lets  the  daylight  in,  and  relieves  the  monotony 
of  a solid  mass  of  writing,  besides  making  the  letter 
clearer  to  read — a point  noted  in  the  last  lecture. 

Single  spacing  between  the  lines  and  double 
spacing  between  the  paragraphs  and  the  parts  of 
the  letter  is  the  style  most  common  today,  chiefly 
because  it  saves  stationery  by  allowing  a longer 
letter  to  be  written  on  one  sheet.  If  single-spaced 
letters  are  to  be  easily  read,  their  paragraphs  must 
be  fairly  short ; and  conversely,  if  the  subject- 
matter  of  a letter  demands  longer  paragraphs,  the 
letter  may  preferably  be  double-spaced.  That  prin- 
ciple probably  accounts  for  the  use  of  double  spac- 
ing in  so  many  legal  and  governmental  offices. 

A very  short  letter  on  a full  sheet  is  often  double- 
spaced to  give  it  more  size  and  better  proportion. 

So  far,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  points 
that  make  the  letter  look  well  at  a glance.  We  have 
been  talking,  too,  about  a typewritten  letter ; so 
those  who  write  with  a pen  may  think  that  all  this 
doesn’t  concern  them.  Don’t  be  deceived.  It  is 
harder,  of  course,  to  secure  accurate  muscular  con- 
trol than  to  set  the  stops  and  tabulator  of  a type- 
writer, but  it  can  readily  be  done,  and  the  habit  can 
be  formed  even  of  spacing  the  paragraphs  and  the 
parts  of  the  letter  more  widely  than  the  lines.  The 
result,  in  beauty  and  legibility,  is  worth  the  pains. 

Now,  as  we  read  the  letter  more  closely,  many 
other  points  appear  which  are  concerned  with  its 
make-up,  and  in  which  a violation  of  principle  will 
be  noted. 

Indentions,  for  instance,  should  be  made  on  a uni- 
form principle.  In  the  letter  shown  here,  the  in- 
dented style  is  used  for  the  address.  What  is  some- 
times called  the  solid  style  has  practically  an  equal 
weight  of  authority,  and  the  controversy  between 
them  is  to  be  decided  not  on  principle,  but  on  per- 
sonal preference.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  seen  at  a glance. 

1825  Kimball  Street, 
Batavia,  New  York, 
October  1,  1915. 

Mrs.  James  F.  MacNaughton, 

64  West  Lawn  Avenue, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

1825  Kimball  Avenue, 
Batavia,  New  York, 
October  1,  1915. 

Mrs.  James  F.  IMacNaughton, 

64  West  Lawn  Avenue, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  we  indent  para- 
graphs? Partly  to  set  oft  one  paragraph  from  an- 
other, a service  that  in  the  letter  is  performed  suf- 
ficiently by  the  double  space ; but  partly  also  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  first  word  of  the  paragraph  by  sur- 
rounding it -with  additional  open  space.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  illogical  to  indent  paragraphs  when 


the  solid  style  of  address  is  used.  The  first  para- 
graph should  be  indented  the  same  distance  as  the 
other  paragraphs,  and  in  the  indented  address  the 
second  line  should  be  set  in  the  same  distance  from 
the  margin  as  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph. 

Where  shall  we  put  the  date,  when  the  sheet  has 
a letter-head?  Better  not  mix  typewriting  with 
printing;  keep  the  letter-head  by  itself,  and  put 
the  date  nearer  to  the  letter.  The  date  should  be 
at  least  two  spaces  above  the  address. 

One  perplexing  question  concerning  the  address 
is  what  to  do  with  titles  indicating  official  position. 
The  best  and  most  logical  practice  is  to  say,  “Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Wood,  Manager  Educational  Department, 
Barnes-Pierce  Co.,”  rather  than  “Manager  Philip 
J.  Wood,”  etc.  Another  question  concerns  address- 
ing individuals  in  a company.  “If  I send  my  letter 
to  ‘Mr.  O.  L.  Faber,  The  Jones  Milling  Company, 
Peoria,  Illinois’,”  writes  an  inquirer,  “and  Faber  is 
on  his  vacation,  nobody  answers  me,  while  if  the 
letter  really  concerns  Faber  personally,  how  absurd 
to  write,  ‘The  Jones  Milling  Company,  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, Gentlemen,’  with  ‘Attention,  Mr.  O.  L.  Faber’ 
over  the  center  of  the  letter.”  But  the  remedy  is 
clear : address  the  company  on  the  envelope  and  the 
individual  on  the  letter  sheet.  An  impersonal  letter 
can  use  the  “Attention”  formula. 

As  for  the  salutation,  usage  has  united  upon  the 
forms  “Dear  Sir,”  “Gentlemen,”  “Dear  Madam,”  and 
either  “Mesdames,”  or  “Ladies.”  “Dear  friend”  is  a 
vulgarism.  The  usual  closes  are  “Yours  truly,” 
“Yours  very  truly,”  “Very  truly  yours,”  “Yours  re- 
spectfully,” and  “Respectfully  yours.” 

Very  little  favor  greets  the  innovation  of  omitting 
the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close.  Of 
course,  these  things  are  determined  by  usage,  and 
the  writer,  whether  a teacher  or  a business  man, 
who  tries  to  dictate  usage,  is  a brother  to  the  old 
woman  who  swept  back  the  tide  with  her  broom. 
Just  now,  it  is  the  innovator  who  belongs  to  that 
family. 

Most  of  us  probably  feel  that  these  courteous  and 
familiar  phrases  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  letter, 
especially  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  letter.  When 
some  people  write  to  me,  I admit,  they  might  as 
well  leave  off  those  two  points  of  good  manners, 
since  they  have  left  off  all  the  others. 

But  instead  of  throwing  away  the  salutation  and 
the  close,  business  writers  tend  more  and  more  to 
develop  them  along  lines  borrowed  from  social  let- 
ters and  to  write  in  such  friendly  vein  as  to  justify 
their  addressing  “My  dear  Mr.  Rice”  and  occasion- 
ally declaring  themselves  “Cordially,”  “Faithfully,” 
or  “Sincerely  yours.” 

For  similar  “personal”  reasons,  let  part  of  the 
signature  always  be  in  ink,  if  only  a pair  of  initials 
under  a typewritten  company  name.  Let  your  reader 
feel  there  is  an  individual  behind  the  letter. 

Speaking  of  usage,  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
omission  of  punctuation,  except  for  periods  after 
abbreviations,  from  the  ends  of  lines  in  the  heading, 
address,  salutation,  close,  and  signature,  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  a fad,  for  it  has  the  support  of  some 
very  good  usage.  But  most  people  still  use  full 
punctuation,  as  in  the  letter  illustrated  here. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  interesting 
points  in  connection  with  the  make-up  of  the  letter  ; 
of  the  envelope  address,  and  how  to  put  on  the  ad- 
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dress  for  the  window  envelope — a matter  constantly 
undergoing  modifications — of  paper  sizes  and  of  let- 
ter-heads. 

Interesting  also  is  the  development  of  the  four- 
page  sheet,  folded  like  a note  sheet,  with  the  letter 
on  the  first  page  and  printed  advertising  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third.  Its  users  are  learning  to  design  the 
printed  matter  handsomely,  so  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  “letter  quality”  of  the  whole ; learning 
also  that  nothing  should  appear  on  the  fourth  page. 

Again  let  us  emphasize  the  value  of  personal 
pride  in  our  letters,  and  of  a belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  every  letter  that  goes  out  from  our  hands. 
When  you  buy  a fresh  lot  of  stationery,  for  in- 
stance, the  natural  tendency  is  to  cut  the  cost,  and 
to  get  a big  stack  of  it  for  little  money.  But  if  it 
darkens  under  erasure,  and  crumples  when  handled, 
are  you  willing  to  let  every  sheet  of  it  act  as  your 
representative — to  send  out  five  thousand  bad 
photographs  of  yourself?  When  you  write  a letter, 
it  is  natural  not  to  be  “finicky”  over  an  uneven  right 
margin,  wrong  punctuation,  a smeared  erasure,  or 
a cancelled  word  or  two.  But  do  you  wish  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  you  have  low  stand- 
ards, that  you  are  careless  about  trifles  ? 

“There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  to  do 
most  everything,”  said  an  old  farmer  to  me  once, 
“and  you  might  just  as  well  learn  the  right  wa,y.” 

Or  to  quote  the  epigram  of  Michel  Angelo,  which 
must  be  often  repeated,  “Perfection  is  made  up  of 
trifles,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 

Precision  in  all  matters  affecting  the  make-up 
of  the  letter  is  a token  of  respect  to  our  corre- 
spondents. It  says  plainly,  “I  care  for  your  good 
opinion,  and  I would  have  you  believe  that  in  the 
more  important  matters  of  our  business  relations 
you  will  find  me  equally  intelligent  and  accurate.” 

In  writing  the  letter  do  not  confuse  conciseness  with 
brevity.  Though  the  vast  majority  of  letters  can  be 
written  on  a single  page,  still  important  topics  must 
be  treated  at  length,  and  the  mails  carry  multitudes 
of  two  and  three-page  letters  that  would  be  in- 
effective if  shorter.  But  even  a three-page  letter 
can  be  concise,  for  every  paragraph  can  be  expressed 
as  simply  and  concisely  “as  the  subject  will  bear.” 
Conciseness  does  not  mean  telegraphic  brevity, 
either.  Abbreviations,  the  omission  of  pronouns, 
the  failure  to  include  words  that  show  courtesy — 
these  either  make  the  letter  harder  to  read  rap- 
idly, or  destroy  part  of  its  effectiveness.  To  add 
the  few  words  that  make  the  letter  a good  one  is 
so  easy,  requires  so  little  effort — that  is  the  point 
to  remember.  Just  contrast  the  following  letters, 
and  ask  yourself  how  much  more  time  was  required 
to  write— or  to  read — the  second  than  the  first ; 

Too  short: 

Yours  of  the  12th  ult.  rec’d  advising  return  of  2 
Screen  Doors.  Enclosed  find  credit  memo  to  cover 
transportation  on  same. 

Rewritten : 

Your  letter  of  April  12  has  been  received,  notify- 
ing us  that  you  were  returning  the  2 Screen  Doors 
that  were  sent  you  in  error. 

We  enclose  a credit  memorandum  for  48c.,  the 
amount  of  the  freight  paid  by  you. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  returning  these,  and  for 
your  trouble  in  packing  them  and  notifying  us. 


After  you  have  written  a letter,  ask  yourself : 
“Is  it  complete?”  The  omission  of  necessary  data 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  annoying  causes 
of  trouble  with  business  letters. 

Every  letter  sent  out  should  be  correct,  not  only 
in  the  mechanical  details  of  form  and  appearance, 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  lecture,  but  in 
grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  construc- 
tion and  diction. 

The  requirement  of  correctness  will  never  be  met 
until  we  believe  in  it.  The  road  is  too  hard  for  the 
feet  of  unbelievers.  So  much  is  certain.  We  must 
set  before  our  eyes  the  vast  importance  of  the  let- 
ter as  our  personal  representative,  the  necessity 
that  its  reader  shall  see  through  it  the  intelligent, 
careful,  wide-awake  man  or  woman  who  wrote  it. 
We  must  remember  that  the  least  error  sfands  out 
on  the  page  in  letters  of  fire.  Have  you  ever  seen 
an  error  in  grammar  or  spelling  in  a printed  adver- 
tisement? If  you  have,  you  remembered  the  error 
almost  more  than  you  did  the  advertisement.  This 
means  that  the  force  of  the  appeal  was  partly  lost 
on  you,  since  so  much  of  your  attention  was  given 
to  an  unimportant  detail.  In  the  same  way,  your 
letter  is  an  advertisement.  It  has  its  message  to 
carry,  and  errors  will  detract  from  its  effectiveness. 

Of  course,  if  everyone  were  careless  about  letter 
writing,  errors  would  not  be  noticed.  In  the  foun- 
dry, no  one’s  hands  are  clean.  But  in  the  office,  or 
among  the  sales  force,  personal  appearance  is  care- 
fully regarded.  Remember  that  your  letters  are 
constantly  meeting  strangers.  Today,  a great 
weight  of  effort  and  attention  is  concentrated  on 
making  letters  correct.  Large  houses  employ 
letter  checkers,  well-trained  men  or  women,  who 
constantly  revise  and  correct  the  correspondence  of 
each  letter  writer.  Our  schools  adopt  newer  and 
better  apparatus  to  drill  students  relentlessly  in 
correctness.  Everybody  is  joining  in  the  cry  against 
errors  in  business  letter  writing,  until  the  man  who 
makes  them  is  pretty  certain  of  detection. 

But  it  is  a curious  fact  that  if  we  study  correct- 
ness alone  we  shall  never  be  correct,  except  in  a 
cold,  negative  sense — any  more  than  if  we  study 
good  manners  out  of  a book  without  contact  with 
people.  A corpse  can  be  correct ; but  a letter  must 
be  alive.  So  we  must  fix  our  eyes  on  positive  vir- 
tues, on  a scientific  study  of  producing  letters  that 
in  each  case  shall  fit  their  subject  and  their  reader. 
We  must  learn  to  write  letters  so  effective  in 
phraseology  and  arrangement  that  we  shall  be  un- 
willing to  mar  them  by  errors  which  our  careful 
study  can  prevent. 

If  then  we  are  convinced  that  letters  are  im- 
portant ; if  we  can  develop  the  power  to  write  such 
good  letters  that  we  are  willing  to  make  them  flaw- 
less ; then  many  of  our  errors  will  vanish  of  their 
own  accord.  Carelessness  and  lack  of  practice  are 
responsible  for  much  of  our  incorrectness.  Get 
some  good  handbook  that  reviews  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence 
construction  and  diction.*  Go  through  it  a little 
at  a time — not  all  at  once,  lest  you  become  dis- 
couraged. Then  study  the  mistakes  in  your  letters, 

* Probably  the  best  is  the  Handbook  of  Composition,  by  E.  C. 
Woolley,  pub.  D.  C.  Heath. 
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and  little  by  little,  proceed  to  weed  them  out. 

Courtesy  is  the  fifth  requirement  of  the  business 
letter.  Much  will  be  said  in  other  lectures  about 
the  exact  methods  which  make  letters  courteous, 
about  arranging  material  diplomatically  and  show- 
ing a positive  desire  to  be  of  service,  as  well  as 
about  avoiding  phrases  that  give  offence.  'Three 
points  are  enough  to  make  here. 

First,  the  written  word  has  many  times  the  ef- 
fect of  the  spoken  word.  Therefore,  harsh  or 
blunt  language,  though  unintentional,  is  much  more 
discourteous  in  a letter  than  in  conversation.  It 
cannot  be  recalled  or  apologized  for  until  days  have 
passed ; it  has  not  the  support  of  a smile  or  a hand- 
shake to  correct  its  wrong  impression. 

Second,  a great  number  of  business  letters  deal 
with  more  or  less  delicate  subjects,  in  which  the 
possibility  of  offense  or  misunderstanding  exists. 
How  many  times,  in  an  ordinary  conversation, 
could  you  “make  a break”  if  you  weren’t  careful? 
Courtesy,  which  consists  in  saying  pleasant  things, 
and  tact,  which  consists  in  not  saying  unpleasant 
things,  lubricate  the  wheels  of  business,  and  make 
them  revolve  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

Third,  use  definite  words  of  courtesy,  and  put 
them  in  emphatic  places.  Say  “thank  you,”  “we 
are  glad,”  “it  is  a pleasure”;  tell  your  reader  that 
you  wish  to  give  satisfaction,  to  coroperate,  to  be 
of  service,  to  interpret  his  needs.  Work  a pleasant 
word  into  the  first  sentence  if  you  can,  for  first  im- 
pressions are  the  best ; but  the  last  sentence  is  also 
a good  place  for  the  courteous  phrase. 

It  has  been  said : “If  you  tell  a man  he’s  a good 
fellow  in  the  first  paragraph,  you  can  call  him  a 
thief  in  the  second,  and  it  won’t  hurt  him.”  We 
will  hardly  agree  to  that,  but  certainly  a pleasant 
first  or  last  sentence  is  an  outpost  guarding  your 
good  intentions. 

But  how  write  a good  first  sentence?  It  is  not 
easy.  Like  the  pioneer  in  the  American  forest  who 
had  to  carry  at  once  an  axe,  a corn-planter  and  a 
gun,  the  first  sentence  has  many  things  to  do  at 
once. 

It  must  refer  to  the  date  of  the  letter  to  which 
it  replies,  so  that  the  recipient  may  look  up  in  his 
files  the  carbon  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to.  It 
may  also  need  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  that  letter, 
though  such  a reference  should  usually  be  brief,  if 
it  is  to  be  used  at  all. 

Either  the  first  or  the  second  sentence,  prefer- 
ably the  first,  must  state  the  subject  of  the  present 
letter. 

It  ought  to  emphasize  the  courteous  personal 
tone.  This  it  can  do  by  suggesting  cordiality,  sym- 
pathy, interest  or  vigorous  action  for  the  reader’s 
benefit.  Regret,  pleasure  or  action  will  cover  many 
situations. 

The  following  type  of  first  sentence  is  always 
satisfactory  for  acknowledging  a letter; 

“Your  letter  of  September  10  has  been  received,” 
or,  “We  have  received  your  letter  of  September  10.” 
Incidentally,  do  not  begin  all  your  letters  or  all 
your  paragraphs  with  “we”  or  “1.”  But  there  is 
no  need  to  avoid  one  of  these  pronouns  when  to  do 
so  would  make  a clumsy  sentence. 

If  the  subject  of  the  preceding  letter  is  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  sentence  would  add  “informing  us  of 
the  delay  in  your  order.” 


This  sentence  would  also  imply  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter,  namely,  the  delayed  order.  The  ac- 
tion taken  would  then  come  next,  as : “We  have 
followed  it  with  a tracer.” 

But  a better  type  of  sentence  is  that  which  in- 
cludes the  tone  of  personal  attention.  “We  regret 
to  learn  from  your  letter  of  September  10  that 
your  order  was  delayed”;  “We  are  glad  to  say  that 
your  order,  which  your  letter  of  September  10  re- 
ports as  delayed,  has  been  located” ; “On  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  September  10  we  sent  out  a tracer 
after  your  delayed  order.”  These  are  only  types 
of  sentences.  A good  practice  is  to  study  actual  let- 
ters, trying  to  develop  for  them  easy,  natural  first 
sentences  that  will  show  personal  attention. 

The  first  sentence  is  usually  the  lodging  place 
for  a conglomerated  mass  of  “stock  phrases.” 
“Yours  of  the  28th  (or,  your  kind  favor,  or,  your 
esteemed  favor)  received  and  contents  carefully 
noted  and  in  reply  will  state  (or,  beg  to  state)” — 
how  familiar  they  are  ! 

Let  us  admit  it  frankly:  The  business  letter  of 
the  past  has  too  often  been  a stagnant  back-water, 
into  which  have  drifted  a battered  lot  of  phrases, 
rejected  elsewhere,  but  here  settling  undisturbed 
into  the  sand,  until  they  are  hard  to  dislodge.  But 
now  a fresh  current  from  the  outside  world  has 
entered  the  neglected  bay,  scouring  its  shores,  dis- 
turbing its  debris.  Under  the  stimulus  of  their  in- 
terest in  advertising,  business  men  are  asking  why 
their  letters  should  not  conform  to  the  standards  of 
their  conversation  and  of  the  language  they  read 
everywhere  else.  Why  should  they  not  write  at 
least  as  well  as  they  talk? 

So  let  us  call  all  these  derelicts  into  court,  and 
ask  them  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  against 
their  operating  should  not  be  made  permanent 
Against  some  of  them  let  us  bring  their  twentieth 
century  equivalents,  claimants  for  their  offices ; 
others  are  in  danger  of  being  displaced  by  the  type 
of  first  sentence  discussed  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 
Some  of  them  will  plead  ancient  and  honorable  us- 
age running  back  into  the  eighteenth  or  even  the 
seventeenth  century;  these  are: 

“At  hand,”  or  “has  come  to  hand,”  for  “has  been 
received” ; “beg,”  in  the  phrase  “beg  to  state”  or 
“beg  to  remain” ; “esteemed”  and  “valued” ; “fa- 
vor” for  “letter” ; “hand  you”  for  “send  you” ; 
“oblige”  in  the  concluding  phrase  “and  oblige”; 
“would  say,”  or  “wish  to  say.” 

Still  others  claim  an  origin  in  legal  documents : 

“Advise,”  when  only  “inform”  or  “tell”  is  meant ; 
“as  per”  for  “according  to”;  “inst.,  prox.,  ult.,”  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  the  month ; “same”  used  as  a 
pronoun,  instead  of  “it,  they,  them”;  “state”  where 
“say”  is  more  natural  and  informal. 

Companions  of  the  foregoing  in  uselessness  are 
“Contents  carefully  noted,”  “enclose  herewith” — 
tlie  second  word  being  unnecessary.  Merely  lazy 
habits  are  the  omission  of  pronouns  or  articles,  as 
in  the  sentence  “Order  received  and  will  forward 
goods  at  once”;  or  abbreviations  like  “Yrs.,” 
“respt.,”  “rec’d.” 

One  and  all,  they  make  the  same  plea:  “We  are 
ingrained  into  your  habits ; you  can’t  get  along 
without  us.”  But  wide-awake  men  and  women  are 
glad  to  improve  their  business  habits  whenever  they 
{Continued  on  page  76.) 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  OSCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 

Start  Right — It’s  Important^ 


1 cannot  start  this  article  better  than 
by  repeating  the  quotation  at  the 
head  of  my  article  in  the  September 
Business  Journal,  “Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.” 

.Are  you  thinking  of  starting  a 
good  Commercial  School  ? Do  you 
want  it  to  grow  and  prosper?  Do 
you  want  it  to  pay?  If  so,  be  sure 
to  choose  a good  location.  Be  sure  that  there  is  room 
for  a good  Commercial  School  in  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory where  you  think  of  starting  your  school. 

•After  selecting  your  territory  and  the  location  for 
your  school,  look  around  for  your  equipment  and  get 
prices  for  comparison.  Whether  you  buy  new  or 
second-hand  equipment  be  sure  it’s  good  and  at  the 
right  price.  Get  prices  on  a full  equipment,  but  with 
the  option  of  having  it  delivered  as  desired  and  sub- 
ject to  reducing  the  order,  if  necessary,  at  a mutually 
agreeable  price.  You  can  persuade  some  of  the  office 
appliance  houses  to  put  in  some  of  your  equipment 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  on  trial  and  that  if  it 
proves  satisfactory,  you  will  place  an  order  within 
thirty  or  sixty  days  after  your  school  is  under  headway. 

Six  months  to  a year  before  opening  your  school, 
select  your  courses  and  plan  your  system  as  well  as  is 
possible  in  advance.  Then  decide  upon  your  method 
of  advertising,  and  the  method  of  solicitation.  Of 
course  all  of  your  ideas  and  plans  may  have  to  be 
modified  more  or  less  when  the  time  comes,  but  know 
as  nearly  as  you  can  just  what  you  are  going  to  do 
and  the  time  at  which  you  intend  to  do  it. 

You  can  estimate  in  advance  the  size  of  your  book 
orders  and  how  they  will  be  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent publishing  firms.  Then  have  your  work  so  ar- 
ranged that  you  can  run  your  classes  along  for  from 
two  to  three  weeks  without  te.xt  books.  This  will  en- 
able you  to  delay  putting  in  your  orders  for  text  books 
till  your  students  are  in  school  and  you  may  then  be 
sure  of  the  exact  number  of  outfits  needed. 

You  can  run  your  classes  for  two  or  three  weeks 
with  the  elementary  part  of  almost  any  bookkeeping 
course  and  also  with  the  elementary  part  of  any  short- 
hand hand  system.  The  writer  has  tried  this  plan 
when  organizing  schools  and  it  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory to  him  and  his  pupils.  It  does  not  delay  them 
in  the  least  and  it  gives  you  a chance  to  get  in  two 
months  tuition,  if  you  collect  in  advance,  before  your 
book  bills  fall  due. 

Don’t  rent  too  large  a space  at  the  start.  It  is  better 
to  rent  a small  space  and  add  to  it  as  you  need  it.  Be 
sure  when  selecting  your  location  that  there  is  room 
for  expansion.  Be  sure  that  you  have  capable  as- 
sistant teachers  unless  you  are  to  do  your  own  teach- 
ing, as  your  success  or  failure  largely  depends  upon 
the  type  of  teachers  you  employ  and  the  interest  you 
take  in  your  graduates.  As  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school.  Economize  elsewhere,  but  make  sure  that 

*This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Building  of  a 
Business  School,”  by  Louis  M.  Crandall,  President  of  the  Norwich 
tConn.)  pommercial  College.  The  subject  of  next  month’s  article  will 
jje  “Creating  Business  and  Taking  Care  of  It.” 


your  teachers  are  equal  to  the  best.  If  a Alark  Hop- 
kins is  to  teach,  a log  will  be  sufficient  college  equip- 
ment. Can  you  pick  out  good  teachers?  If  not,  do 
not  try  to  manage  a business  school.  Get  the  good, 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  loves  to  teach  and  knows 
how  to  incite  his  students  to  study,  and  a lot  of  other 
deficiencies  will  be  overlooked. 

Get  a good  location  on  one  of  the  best  streets  in 
the  city.  As  your  school  will  be  a new  one — demon- 
strate to  the  public  just  what  you  do,  and  how  you 
do  it,  and  emphasize  the  fact  in  your  advertising  that 
it  is  not  a question  at  your  school  of  following  old 
precedents,  but  how  modern,  thorough  and  efficient 
it  can  be  made.  AYur  methods  should  be  different 
from  your  competitors’,  more  up  to  date  and  better. 
Unless  you  can  do  better  work  than  your  competitor, 
keep  out  of  the  competition. 

Have  your  school  name  as  different  from  your  com- 
petitors’ as  possible,  and  if  there  is  any  imitating  to 
be  done,  let  the  other  fellow  do  it.  Fight  fair;  do 
nothing  underhand ; run  on  your  merits,  not  the  other 
fellow’s  deficiencies,  and  let  the  best  school  win. 

When  you  contract  for  your  advertising  in  the  daily 
papers,  also  ask  for  a reader  concerning  your  school ; 
why  it  was  organized ; who  is  back  of  it,  and  a few 
remarks  concerning  your  teaching  force  and  their 
preparation.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  your  school  has 
come  and  come  to  stay  because  it  was  needed. 

It  is  advisable  to  organize  an  employment  depart- 
ment at  the  very  beginning,  although  you  may  not 
have  any  of  your  own  students  to  place  in  positions. 
Go  around  and  find  as  many  positions  to  fill  as  possi- 
ble, for  it  is  positions  that  graduates  are  after,  and  if 
you  can  show  that  there  really  is  a demand  for  your 
graduates,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  stu- 
dents to  prepare  for  the  positions  which  you  may  have 
to  fill,  and  if  you  can  get  positions  before  you  have 
graduates,  it  is  a pretty  sure  indication  that  when  you 
have  graduates  seeking  employment  that  you  will 
hustle  around  and  find  work  for  them. 

Help  out  the  graduates  of  all  your  competitors 
whenever  you  can,  and  place  them  when  they  are 
capable  of  holding  positions.  This  will  win  friends 
for  you  and  show  that  you  are  really  interested  in  an 
educational  way  in  the  young  people  of  your  vicinity. 

Emphasize  the  point  that  your  school  is  a new 
school ; that  it  is  a young  school,  and  therefore  it  has 
a reputation  to  make ; that  it  is  not  living  upon  the 
reputation  of  its  ancestors,  but  must  make  its  own 
reputation.  Therefore,  it  is  a good  school  to  attend. 

Work  and  let  the  people  of  your  vicinity  know  that 
you  are  pushing,  night  and  day,  to  make  your  school 
the  best  school  in  the  locality. 

Push  your  students  through  as  fast  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  thorough,  practical  work,  and  as  fast  as 
they  finish  their  course  help  them  to  find  positions  in 
business  offices.  Don’t  make  your  courses  short,  hut 
push  the  students  to  complete  the  courses  in  as  short 
a time  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  best  work. 

Whatever  you  say  in  your  advertising,  keep  it  truth- 
ful, and  remember  that  honest,  intelligent,  persistent 
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advertising  always  pays.  Don’t  promise  more  than 
you  can  do. 

Do  not  pay  exorbitant  salaries  or  extravagant  com- 
missions to  solicitors,  and  don’t  hire  would-be  solicitors 
to  simply  go  around  and  collect  applications ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  get  good,  live,  reliable  and  intelligent 
business-building  solicitors. 

Solicitors  of  the  right  kind,  at  the  right  time,  and 
at  the  right  price  are  as  proper  an  investment  as  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  or  the  right  kind  of  equipment 
at  the  right  price.  The  difficulty  in  hiring  solicitors 
is,  that  if  they  are  only  interested  in  earning  their 
salaries  or  commissions,  they  are  under  strong  tempta- 
tion to  misrepresent  and  to  pass  the  line  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  prospective  students. 

When  starting  a new  school,  if  you  and  your  teach- 
ers do  your  own  soliciting,  you  can  get  acquainted 
with  your  future  students  and  the  people  of  your  com- 
munity, and  can  be  sure  that  no  statements  are  made 
except  those  you  desire  to  have  made. 

I want  later  to  write  more  fully  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  solicitors  and  the  use  of  application 
blanks. 

It  was  Emerson  who  said,  “Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star.’’  I am  giving  you  the  following  illustration  of 
a star  in  order  that  I may  impress  upon  your  mind 
the  five  points  necessary  for  the  successful  commer- 
cial school  man  to  keep  in  mind  if  he  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  field  of  endeavor.  Hitch  your  wagon  to 
this  star  and  work  for  results — success  will  surely 
follow. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  aiming  too  high.  You  know 
what  Billy  Sunday  says,  “He  who  aims  at  nothing, 
usually  hits  it,”  and  you  know  the  farther  away  from 
the  mark  the  rifleman  happens  to  be,  the  higher  he 
aims.  The  names  of  the  five  points  of  this  star  are 
Read,  Think,  Observe,  Discuss  and  Listen. 


These  five  things,  one  must  do  in  order  to  win  suc- 
cess in  commercial  school  work.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  these  five  points  in  mind,  and  work  hard,  work 
with  a will,  for  efficient  work  brings  results,  results 
will  bring  the  success  that  you  desire,  and  the  good 
commercial  school  which  the  community  wants. 

Remember  that  success  is  not  luck,  nor  pull,  nor  a 
“soft  snap,”  but  the  longest,  steadiest,  toughest  job 


you  ever  tackled.  Success  is  yours  if  you  realize  this 
and  are  willing  to  work  and  study  for  it. 

They  say  that  “All  things  come  to  him  who  waits, 
but  here’s  a rule  that  is  slicker;  The  man  who  goes 
after  what  he  wants,  will  get  it  all  the  quicker. 

When  mining  diamonds,  hundreds  of  tons  of  earth 
must  be  removed  to  find  a single,  little,  dull-looking 
pebble,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  commercial  school 
business.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
before  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  a profit,  and  it 
pays  one  to  study  and  investigate  and  mingle  with 
others  in  their  line  of  work  to  pick  up  new  ideas. 
Some  one  has  said,  “The  man  who  knows  it  all  is  stand- 
ing on  a banana  peel,  but  does  not  know  it.” 

The  up-to-date  business  school  man  and  his  rep- 
resentatives are  realizing  more  and  more  the  value  of 
creating  new  business  while  taking  care  of  the  busi- 
ness that  already  exists.  He  is  constantly  teaching 
many  of  those  who  say  they  do  not  want  a business 
education  to  realize  that  they  really  need  it  and  when 
they  realize  how  much  they  need  it  they  always  want  it. 

The  business  world  is  full  of  opportunities  for  the 
Commercial  School  graduate.  The  business  building 
(creative)  salesman  is  constantly  teaching  his  com- 
munity to  realize  that  the  chances  for  advancement  and 
social  standing  are  exceptional  for  those  who  have  a 
Commercial  School  education  and  are  willing  to  work. 
When  its  young  people  realize  that  they  need  a com- 
mercial education,  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to  get  his 
help  in  choosing  the  right  kind  of  an  institution  in 
which  to  get  their  training. 

The  Commercial  School  is  always  very  careful  in 
making  statements,  never  promising  more  than  the 
school  can  really  do  for  its  graduates. 

Remember  that  failure  is  due  to  a lack  of  prepara- 
tion. As  William  P.  Wrigley,  who  has  spent  millions 
in  advertising,  says,  “Use  common  horse-sense,  and 
study  the  experience  of  others.”  Someone  else  has 
said,  “That  a wise  man  can  learn  more  hy  stubbing 
his  toe  in  the  dark,  than  a fool  can  learn  at  college.” 

Remember  it  is  knowledge  that  sets  the  pace,  and 
when  thinking  of  your  experience,  consider  at  what 
rate  you  have  been  traveling  and  keep  in  mind  that  in 
business  as  in  athletic  sports,  the  fellow  who  lacks 
the  courage  to  make  the  start  has  already  reached  the 
finish. 

If  you  realize  that  business  goes  only  where  it  is 
invited  and  stays  only  where  it  is  well  treated,  and 
that  you  cannot  find  a substitute  for  good  hard  work, 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  Call  your  failures  experi- 
ences and  realize  that  one  learns  from  experience  and 
that  the  best  way  to  win  is  to  use  one’s  stumbling- 
blocks  as  stepping-stones  to  success. 

If  you  are  sure  that  you  have  the  right  location  in 
the  right  territory,  and  that  there  is  a demand  for  a 
good  commercial  school  in  the  territory,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  start.  Fear  keeps  many  a good  man  down — 
but  you  should  not  let  it  hold  you  back. 

If  you  intend  to  become  a commercial  school  pro- 
prietor, don’t  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  you  will  have 
a much  easier  job  than  teaching.  Don’t  plan  on  be- 
coming a commercial  school  proprietor  unless  you  ex- 
pect to  work  good  and  hard  and  fast — it  is  the  wrong 
berth  for  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a “snap.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
any  part  of  this  article.  If  you  wish  further  informa- 
tion from  me,  don’t  hesitate  to  write. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley^  C.  P.  A. 

Significance  of  Turn-Over^ 


In  the  September  issue  we  discussed 

tthe  value  of  accuracy  in  statement 
preparation  and  in  other  phases  of 
business  administration.  We  re- 
ferred to  the  following  example  of 
inexactness  in  the  terms  of  a con- 
tract. A factory  manager  had  been 
engaged  at  a compensation  of 

“$3,000  per  year  and  5 per  cent,  of 

the  profits,”  and  we  suggested  that  readers  might  be 
interested  in  seeing  how  many  possible  interpretations 
there  may  be  of  the  clause  fixing  the  compensation. 
What  actually  happened  was  this : The  bookkeeper 
treated  the  $3,000  paid  to  the  factory  manager  as  a 
manufacturing  expense,  which  thus  formed  part  of  the 
cost  of  goods  sold,  and  allowed  the  factory  manager 
5 per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits.  That  is,  the  $3,000 
was  considered  an  expense  of  earning  the  gross  profit 
and  thus  was  deducted,  with  other  items  of  manufac- 
turing cost,  from  the  sales  in  order  to  determine  the 
gross  profit  of  which  the  manager  received  5 per  cent. 

The  factory  manager  protested  that  the  $3,000  was 
not  a manufacturing  expense  but  a general  one,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  deducted,  with  other  items  of 
manufacturing  cost,  from  the  sales  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  gross  profit  on  which  his  5 per  cent,  was  to 
be  based. 

The  proprietor  stated  that  he  didn't  care  much 
whether  the  $3,000  was  considered  as  a manufactur- 
ing expense  or  a general  one  inasmuch  as  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  that  the  5 per  cent,  was  to  be 
calculated  on  the  net  profit  and  not  on  the  gross  profit. 

In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  there  may  reason- 
ably be  differences  of  opinion  both  as  to  how  an  aver- 
age reasonable  man  would  construe  the  clause  and  as 
to  what  would  be  the  fairest  interpretation  of  it. 
Leaving  to  lawyers  the  determination  of  the  average 
reasonable  man’s  opinion  of  the  clause,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  a discussion  of  the  fairest  interpretation, 
which  after  all  is  the  criterion  by  which  most  business 
men  endeavor  to  settle  their  disputes. 

One  element  of  the  problem  has  an  analogy  in  the 
determination  of  proper  wage  systems  for  factory 
workingmen.  There,  one  of  the  wage  systems  some- 
times adopted  to  increase  production  and  establish  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  management  and  the  labor 
element  gives  the  workingmen  a share  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  business  in  addition  to  their  wages.  This 
system  frecjuently  proves  unsatisfactory  and  generally 
is  not  endorsed  by  writers  on  wage  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.  P.  A.,  says  of  it  in  his 
"Factory  Organization  and  Costs,”  “the  profits  or 
losses  of  a factory  generally  depend  a great  deal  on 
factors  clearly  outside  of  the  workingman’s  scope, 
such  as  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  force,  business 
shrewdness  in  taking  contracts,  etc.  If  these  result  in 
gains,  the  workingman  has  no  particularly  just  claim 
on  the  profits  thereby  derived ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  these  policies  result  in  loss,  he  would  be  the 
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first  to  remonstrate  against  having  to  help  stand  losses 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible.” 

In  our  problem  the  factory  manager  could  not  con- 
trol any  of  the  elements  of  profit  or  loss  except  the 
cost  of  goods  sold.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  calcu- 
late his  5 per  cent,  on  the  gross  profit.  But  in  deter- 
mining the  gross  profit  his  salary  of  $3,000  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  cost  of  goods  manufactured 
because  his  work  concerns  only  the  manufacturing  of 
goods.  No  injustice  would  result  from  the  fact  that 
all  goods  manufactured  during  a period  may  not  be 
sold  within  the  period  because  closing  inventories 
should  be  taken  at  cost  and  the  calculation  of  gross 
profit  in  subsequent  periods  would  insure  a complete 
return  to  the  factory  manager  and  avoid  giving  effect 
to  the  $3,000  salary  except  as  to  gross  profit. 

The  case  from  which  the  problem  was  drawn  was 
settled  by  the  acceptance  of  the  bookkeeper’s  view  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  settlement  was  fair. 
We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  from  any  of  our  read- 
ers as  to  their  ideas  of  the  proper  settlement.  There 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  stating  the  clause  in  such  a way  as  to 
lead  to  such  divergent  opinions  among  the  parties. 

Definition  and  Significance  of  Turn-over. 

The  practical  problem  which  we  left  with  you  in  the 
September  issue  required  calculation  of  the  turn-over 
of  stock  in  a retail  shoe  store.  The  percentage  of 
gross  profit,  the  sales  for  six  months  and  the  monthly 
inventories  were  given,  and  from  these  factors  the 
average  turn-over  of  the  stock  during  the  six  months’ 
period  was  required.  This  problem  was  short  and  the 
factors  were  simple,  but  it  illustrates  several  very  im- 
portant matters.  Before  presenting  the  solution,  let 
us  be  sure  that  we  understand  the  real  nature  of  turn- 
over and  its  economic  significance. 

The  turn-over  of  merchandise  stock  may  be  defined 
as  the  use  of  it  in  trade  or  exchange.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  the  selling  of  the  merchandise  and  the  converting 
of  it  thereby  into  accounts  or  notes  receivable  and 
cash.  Turn-over  is  sometimes  called  “stock  turn.” 
The  object  of  a merchant  is  to  make  this  turn-over 
or  stock  turn  by  selling  his  merchandise  at  a price 
higher  than  its  cost,  thus  realizing  a profit.  Such 
profit  is  known  as  gross  profit  because  the  expenses 
of  making  the  turn-over  must  be  considered  before 
the  merchant’s  final,  or  net  profit  can  be  determined. 

Now,  many  of  the  expenses  of  making  the  turn-over 
of  stock  are  fairly  fixed  in  amount  and  depend  not 
upon  making  the  turn-over  but  upon  tbe  element  of 
time.  For  example,  rent  of  a store  where  sales  are 
to  be  made  depends  solely  upon  the  element  of  time. 
Rent  usually  is  some  fixed  amount  for  each  unit  of 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  landlord  and  the  merchant 
tenant.  The  unit  of  lime  may  be  a year,  a month  or 
any  other  agreed  period,  but  the  rent  expense  con- 
tinues from  day  to  day  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
any  sales  at  all  are  made.  Another  expense  which 
depends  solely  upon  time  is  the  salary  of  each  em- 
ployee who  is  paid  by  the  day,  week,  month,  year  or 
any  other  agreed  period.  Such  expense  continues 
from  day  to  day  regardless  of  the  volume  of  sales. 
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Other  expenses  which  depend  primarily  upon  the  ele- 
ment of  time  and  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  are  depreciation  of  office  furniture  and 
fixtures,  heat,  light  and  power,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
interest  on  borrowed  capital. 

What  is  the  significance  to  the  thoughtful  merchant 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  expenses,  and,  indeed, 
his  own  demands  upon  the  business  to  meet  his  per- 
sonal living  expenses,  depend  principally  if  not  entirely 
upon  the  element  of  time?  It  must  be  that  l.e  is  under 
the  necessity  of  making  the  turn-over  of  merchandise 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  general  expenses  to 
be  deducted  from  his  gross  profit  will  be  relatively  low. 
Since  gross  profit  is  the  excess  of  selling  price  over  the 
cost  of  merchandise  sold,  it  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
the  element  of  time.  In  the  problem  under  discussion 
the  total  sales  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  $63,- 
797.48  on  which  the  gross  profit  of  25%  was  $15,949.37. 
If  the  same  amount  of  goods  could  have  been  sold  in 
ffive  months  instead  of  six,  the  gross  profit  would  have 
'been  the  same.  But  in  the  latter  event  the  net  profit 
would  have  been  greater  because  the  expenses 
'which  depend  upon  the  element  of  time,  some  of  which 
were  suggested  above  would  have  been  reduced  by  one- 
sixth. 

Another  result  of  quick  turn-over  of  stock  is  that 
money  secured  thereby  becomes  available  for  the 
prompt  purchase  of  new  stock  to  be  turned  over  or  sold. 
It  then  is  unnecessary  to  borrow  or  invest  more  money 
for  such  purchases.  In  Harvard  University  there  is  a 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
gather,  classify  and  describe  facts  about  business.  In 
its  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  October  30,  1913,  there  is  the 
following  comment  on  the  matter  of  turn-over:  “It  is 
probably  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
public  importance  of  this  item  of  stock-turn.  Imagine 
in  the  roughest  kind  of  a way  the  millions  of  capital 
that  could  be  released  from  investment  in  merchandise 
should  the  retailer  increase  his  stock-turns  but  once. 
The  bearing  of  this,  furthermore,  upon  the  demand  for 
higher  profit  per  pair  (of  shoes),  now  rather  prevalent, 
may  also  be  seen.  More  stock-turns  mean  an  increase 
in  net  profit  without  any  raising  of  the  price  per  pair.” 

Bookkeepers  who  understand  the  significance  of  turn- 
over should  see  to  it  that  figures  accurately  stating  it 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proprietor  or  man- 
ager. Too  frequently,  financial  statements  show  only 
the  sales,  cost  of  sales,  customary  expenses  and  result- 
ing profits,  figures  with  which  the  alert  proprietor  or 
manager  is  somewhat  familiar,  through  watching  daily 
or  weekly  results,  even  before  the  statements  are  pre- 
pared. To  be  of  the  greatest  value  statements  should 
interpret  figures  as  well  as  present  them. 

Use  of  Percentage  of  Gross  Profit. 

There  is  an  incidental  point  in  the  problem  which 
merits  discussion  before  the  solution  of  it  is  presented. 
In  the  problem  the  gross  profit  was  stated  to  be  25% 
of  the  selling  price.  Why  relate  gross  profit  to  selling 
price?  Why  not  relate  it  to  cost?  When  one  invests 
money  in  stocks  or  bonds  and  realizes  a profit  by  the 
sale  of  them  at  a price  higher  than  cost,  he  relates  his 
profit  to  his  investment,  that  is,  to  the  cost  and  not  the 
selling  price.  For  example,  if  he  buys  a bond  for  $900 
and  sells  it  for  $1,100,  he  has  made  a gross  profit, 
roughly,  of  $200,  which  he  considers  one  of  22%.  Now 
if  instead  of  buying  a bond  he  buys  merchandise  for 
$900  and  sells  it  for  $1,100,  his  gross  profit  is  again 
$200.  Why  consider  in  the  latter  case  that  his  gross 


profit  is  18%  whereas  in  the  former  case  it  is  22%-? 

For  bookkeepers  there  is  a fundamental  reason  why 
the  gross  profit  in  retail  trading  should  be  related  to 
sales  instead  of  to  cost.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  retail  merchants  to  consider  their  gross 
profit  as  a percentage  of  sales  and  not  of  cost  and  con- 
sequently bookkeepers  should  present  it  that  way  to 
avoid  misleading  the  merchants.  A merchant  is  likel\' 
to  be  one  of  the  “average  reasonable  men”  to  whom 
reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue.  Furthermore, 
the  method  of  merchants  is  somewhat  more  convenient 
than  that  of  using  cost  as  a basis  for  percentage  and 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

Before  we  contrast  the  two  methods  of  stating  it,  let 
us  see  what  use  is  made  of  such  a percentage.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  used  for  comparing  the  gross  profit  of 
one  period  with  another.  A comparison  of  amounts 
of  gross  profit  would  not  be  helpful  because  the  volume 
of  sales  would  be  almost  certain  to  vary  and  the  gross 
profit  should  of  course  increase  with  the  volume  of 
sales.  By  comparing  the  percentages  of  gross  profit 
of  similar  periods,  for  example  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  with  the  first  six  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  business  where  sales  vary  with  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  management  is  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  gross  profit  of  the  current  year  is  normal. 
The  percentage  in  similar  periods  should  be  fairly  uni- 
form and  if  that  for  the  current  period  is  lower  the 
management  should  at  once  ascertain  the  cause  and 
endeavor  to  increase  the  percentage  in  succeeding 
periods. 

Another  use  which  is  made  of  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  in  estimating  the  inventory  of  goods  on 
hand  at  times  when  no  actual  inventory  is  taken.  The 
taking  of  an  inventory  is  inconvenient  and  costly  and 
consequently  is  undertaken  usually  only  once  or  twice 
a year.  The  books  of  the  average  retail  merchant  do 
not  and  could  not  conveniently  show  currently  the  in- 
ventory of  goods  on  hand.  Yet  it  is  important  for  two 
purposes  to  know  the  inventory  of  goods  on  hand  at 
least  approximately  at  certain  times  when  taking  an 
actual  inventor}^  would  be  either  impracticable  or  im- 
possible. One  of  those  purposes  is  to  establish  the 
value  of  merchandise  destroyed  by  fire  at  a time  when 
the  actual  inventory  was  not  known.  The  other  is  to 
make  possible  the  determination  of  the  profit  or  loss 
for  short  periods,  for  example  monthly,  between  the 
times  of  stock  taking. 

The  use  of  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  establish 
the  inventory  approximately  is  very  important  and 
should  be  clearly  understood.  Between  stock-taking 
times  the  books  of  account  would  show  the  last  actual 
inventory  taken,  the  purchases  since  that  time  at  cost 
and  the  sales  during  the  same  period  at  selling  price 
but  would  not  show  the  inventory  of  goods  on  hand. 
That  inventory  can  be  established  approximately  if  we 
apply  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  of  the  last  similar 
period  in  the  following  manner;  By  subtracting  from 
the  sales  the  estimated  amount  of  gross  profit,  assumed 
to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  similar  period,  we 
determine  the  estimated  cost  of  goods  sold.  By  sub- 
tracting the  estimated  cost  of  goods  sold  from  the  sum 
of  the  last  actual  inventory  and  the  purchases  there- 
after we  ascertain  the  estimated  inventory  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

This  process  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : Assum- 
ing the  total  sales  to  be  $24,824.67,  the  rate  of  gross 
profit  30%,  the  opening  inventory  $1,986.95  and  the 
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purchases  $17,863.88,  the  present  inventory  could  be 
estimated  in  this  way : 


Inventory  at  beginning  of  the-period $ 1,986.95 

Purchases  during  the  period 17,863.88 

Total  merchandise  available  for  sale $19,850.83 

Deduct  Estimated  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold: 

Sales  $24,824.67 

Less  Est.  Gross  Profit  (30%) 7,447.40  17,377.27 

Estimated  Inventory  at  close  of  period $ 2,473.56 


Before  leaving  this  matter  of  percentage  of  gross 
profit,  let  us  contrast  the  method  of  merchants  in  stat- 
ing it  as  a percentage  of  sales  with  the  other  method 
of  stating  it  as  a percentage  of  cost.  Taking  a simple 
illustration,  if  the  sales  were  $100  and  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  $75,  the  gross  profit  would  be  $25.  Under  the 
method  of  merchants  the  gross  profit  would  be  25%, 
but  relating  the  gross  profit  to  cost  of  goods  sold  would 
show  it  as  333^%.  Putting  these  figures  in  statement 
form,  we  have  the  following  tabulation : 

Per  cent,  on  Per  cent,  on 
Sales  Cost 


Sales  $100  100%  133^% 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 75  75%  100  % 

Gross  Profit  $ 25  25%  33'<^% 


In  practical  use  the  percentage  based  on  sales  is 
somewhat  more  convenient  because  it  is  easier  to  use 
the  known  quantity,  sales,  as  100%  and  subtract  from 
it  the  percentage  of  either  gross  profit  or  cost  of  goods 
sold  than  to  consider  the  known  quantity,  sales,  as 
100%  plus  the  percentage  of  gross  profit.  In  the  latter 
method  the  sales  must  be  divided  by  the  larger  per- 
centage and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  100  (by  pointing 
off  two  places)  to  determine  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 
When  the  amount  of  sales  is  large  the  arithmetical 
work  is  simpler  under  the  first  method. 

An  objection  to  stating  gross  profit  as  a percentage 
of  sales  has  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  base  on 
which  percentages  are  to  be  calculated  should  be  fairly 
constant  and  therefore  cost  instead  of  sales  should  be 
used  because  cost  fluctuates  less  than  sales.  It  was 
said  that  the  retailer  sells  for  such  prices  as  he  can 
command  whereas  the  wholesale  price  at  which  he  buys 
remains  relatively  constant.  The  assumption  of  fact 
upon  which  this  objection  is  based  is  open  to  question. 
Leaving  aside  peculiar  kinds  or  instances  of  retailing 
which  may  be  classified  as  somewhat  speculative,  the 
same  laws  of  demand  and  supply  which  control  the 
wholesale  price  control  also  the  retail  price.  The  fact 
that  retail  prices  of  standard  articles  in  common  use 
are  subject  to  economic  law  and  do  not  fluctuate  widely 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research.  In  its  Bulletin  No.  1,  referred  to  above, 
it  states  that  over  six  hundred  shoe  retailers  in 
twenty-six  states  (and  in  two  foreign  countries — Peru 
and  Canada)  have  furnished  the  Bureau  specific  and 
actual  figures  from  their  own  businesses.  Upon  these 
figures  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  reach  the  following 
conclusion  as  to  gross  profits,  all  percentages  being 
reckoned  upon  the  selling  price.  “The  Bureau  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  under  present  conditions  the  typical 
gross  profit  of  shoes  retailing  at  or  under  $3.50  will  be 
found  to  run  from  23  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  for 
those  retailing  above  that  price  a percentage  of  from 
30  to  33  is  the  type.” 

Calculation  of  Turn-Over. 

Turning  now  to  our  problem  which  requires  the  de- 
termination of  the  average  turn-over  of  stock  during  a 


six  months’  period,  the  first  matter  to  be  decided  is  the 
way  in  which  turn-over  should  be  calculated.  Since 
turn-over  is  the  use  of  merchandise  in  trade  through 
the  selling  of  it,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  compare  the 
inventory  (merchandise  available  for  sale)  with  the 
sales  (merchandise  which  has  been  sold).  It  also  is 
clear  that  in  this  comparison  we  must  use  not  the 
amount  realized  on  sales  but  the  cost  of  goods  sold 
because  inventories  are  (or  should  be)  stated  at  cost 
and  comparison  should  be  made  only  between  like 
elements.  To  compare  sales  at  selling  price  with  in- 
ventory at  cost,  or  vice  versa,  would  produce  a mean- 
ingless result. 

Authorities  differ  concerning  the  determination  of 
the  inventory  to  be  used  in  the  comparison.  One  states 
that  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  should 
be  used.  Others  believe  that  an  average  inventory 
during  the  period  should  be  determined  and  used.  The 
latter  procedure  seems  to  be  better  for  the  following 
reason : Inventories  usually  are  taken  when  stock  is 
low  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of 
taking  them.  In  fact  many  retailers  reduce  their  stock 
before  inventory  times  by  special  pre-inventory  sales 
at  reduced  prices ; nearly  all  of  them  accomplish  some- 
thing in  this  direction  by  reducing  or  discontinuing 
purchases  of  new  stock  immediately  prior  to  stock 
taking.  Consequently  the  inventory  at  the  beginning 
of  a fiscal  period,  one  which  generally  is  determined  by 
actual  stock  taking,  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  aver- 
age inventory  on  hand  during  a period.  Therefore 
such  inventory  should  not  be  compared  with  the  cost  of 
goods  sold  during  the  period  to  determine  the  relation 
between  merchandise  on  hand  and  merchandise  sold, 
that  is,  the  turn-over.  The  turn-over  is  more  ac- 
curately determined  by  comparing  the  average  inven- 
tory on  hand  during  a period  with  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  during  that  period. 

The  turn-over  should  be  stated  as  a percentage  of 
the  average  inventory  on  hand  during  a period.  This 
percentage  is  determined  by  dividing  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  by  the  average  inventory.  For  example,  if  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  was  $3,0(X)  and  the  average  inven- 
tory was  $2,000  the  turn-over  would  be  150  per  cent. 
For  convenience,  it  would  be  stated  as  1.5.  In  other 
words,  the  stock  has  been  turned  over  one  and  one-half 
times. 

Calculation  of  Average  Inventory. 

In  our  problem  the  determination  of  the  average  in- 
ventory during  the  six  months  presents  some  difficulty. 
We  may  assume  that  only  the  inventories  at  January  1 
and  July  1 are  actual,  that  is,  determined  by  actual 
stock-taking,  and  that  the  intervening  inventories  are 
estimates.  This  follows  from  the  usual  practice  among 
retailers  of  taking  actual  inventories  only  at  semi- 
annual dates.  Nevertheless,  the  intervening  inven- 
tories, being  the  best  practicable  estimates,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  reliable  as  the  others.  The  difficulty  arises 
in  determining  the  average  inventory  during  the  period. 

Seven  inventories  are  given.  To  determine  the  aver- 
age for  the  six  months,  shall  we  add  the  first  six  and 
divide  by  six,  shall  we  add  the  last  six  and  divide  by 
six,  shall  we  add  the  seven  and  divide  by  seven,  shall 
we  add  the  first  and  last  ones  and  divide  by  two  or  shall 
we  use  some  other  method?  We  may  eliminate  at  once 
the  method  of  adding  the  first  or  last  six,  and  dividing 
by  six  because  that  would  ignore  either  the  opening 
or  closing  inventory  for  the  period,  a result  obviously 
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to  be  avoided.  We  may  eliminate  also  the  method  of 
adding  the  first  and  last  ones  and  dividing  by  two  be- 
cause that  would  ignore  all  intervening  inventories 
which  for  reasons  explained  above  more  nearly  reflect 
the  average  inventory  than  do  the  opening  and  closing 
actual  inventories. 

At  first  glance  the  method  of  adding  the  seven  and 
dividing  by  seven  seems  sound.  But  reflection  shows 
that  the  opening  inventory  at  January  1 was  the  result 
in  part  of  purchases  and  sales  during  the  preceding 
December,  a time  outside  of  tbe  six  months  under  con- 
sideration. Reflection  shows  also  that  the  closing  in- 
ventory at  July  1 was  in  part  in  anticipation  of  de- 
mands to  be  made  on  it  by  July  sales,  which  also  would 
be  outside  of  the  six  months  under  consideration. 
Every  intervening  inventory,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
affected  by  and  affected  only  the  sales  within  the  six 
months’  period.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem 
incorrect  on  principle  to  give  the  same  relative  weight 
to  the  January  1 and  July  1 inventories  as  to  the  inter- 
vening ones.  Yet,  adding  the  seven  and  dividing  by 
seven  does  give  all  the  inventories  the  same  relative 
values. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  seems  most  likely 
to  give  a fair  average  during  the  six  months  is  to  de- 
termine the  average  for  each  month  and  then  average 
these  six  averages  by  adding  them  and  dividing  by  six. 
The  average  for  each  month  is  determined  by  adding 
the  opening  and  closing  inventories  of  each  month  and 
dividing  by  two.  For  example,  the  average  for  Janu- 
ary is  the  sum  of  the  January  1 inventory,  $62,520.72, 
and  the  February  1 inventory,  $64,672.96,  divided  by 
two,  or  $63,596.84.  Applying  this  method,  the  average 
for  the  six  months,  as  shown  below  in  the  solution,  was 
$66,196.92. 

The  differences  among  the  averages  determined  by 
the  various  methods  suggested  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 


1.  Averaging  the  first  six  gives  an  average  of $66,054.44 

2.  Averaging  the  last  six  gives  an  average  of 66,339.39 

3.  Averaging  the  seven  gives  an  average  of 65,793.87 

4.  Averaging  the  first  and  last  one  gives  an  average  of  63,375.58 

5.  Averaging  the  averages  gives  an  average  of 66,196.92 


Solution  of  Turn-over  Problem. 

To  summarize,  our  method  of  solution  is  the  follow- 
ing: We  determine  the  cost  of  goods  sold  during  the 
six  months  by  taking  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales  (it 
would  be  a waste  of  time  to  determine  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  each  month  and  then  add  the  six  amounts  to  get 
the  total).  We  then  determine  the  average  inven- 
tory during  the  six  months  by  finding  the  average 
for  each  month  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  averages 
by  six.  Finally  we  divide  the  cost  of  goods  sold  by 
the  average  inventory  and  find  that  the  turn-over  was 
.7229,  or  approximately  73  per  cent.  In  statement 
form,  this  solution  is  as  follows: 


Sales  by  months: 

January  $ 6,447.98 

Februarv  9,692.73 

March  14,200.03 

April  1 1,772.95 

May  11,013.64 

June  10.670.15 


Total  Sales  $63,797.48 

Deduct  estimated  Gross  Profit  (25%)  15,949.37 


Cost  of  goods  sold $47,848.11 

Calculation  of  average  Inventory: 

Inventory  January  1 $ 62,520.72 

“ February  1 64,672.96 


Total  $127,193.68 


Inventory  Average  for  January 

“ February  1 

“ March  1 

$ 64,672.96 
67,349.64 

$132,022.60 

$63,596.84 

Total  . . 

Average  for  February 

66,011.30 

“ March  1 

“ April  I 

$ 67,349.64 
67,900.37 

Total  

$135,250.01 

Average  for  March . . 

“ April  1 

“ May  1 

$ 67,900.37 
67,002.09 

67,625.00 

Total 

$134,902.46 

Average  for  April... 

$ 67,002,09 
66,880.87 

67,451.23 

“ June  1 

Total  

$133,882.96 

Average  for  May.  . . , 

66,941.48 

**  Tune  1 

“ July  1 

$ 66,880.87 
64,230.45 

Total  

$131,111.32 

Average  for  June..., 

65,555.66 

Total  monthly  averages 

$397,181.51 

Average  Inventory  

$ 66,196.92 

Average  turn-over:  $47,848.11  $66,196.92  = 

.7229 

Problems  for  November  Issue. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that 
short  problems  are  not  always  easy  ones.  We  have 
in  mind  another  short  problem  which  “looks  easy” ; 
in  fact,  is  easy — provided  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 
Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  solving  it  before 
the  November  issue  in  which  our  solution  will  ap- 
pear. The  problem  is  the  following : 

From  the  following  figures  of  net  sales,  costs  and 
expenses  prepare  a statement  accounting  for  the  shrink- 
age in  profits  in  1910  and  showing  in  dollars  and  cents 
what  portion  of  such  shrinkage  is  due  to  decreased 
sales  and  what  portion  is  occasioned  by  the  various 
variations  in  cost  and  expense  items : 


1910 

1909 

Materials  

$230,500 

78,500 

$265,335. 

108,228.75 

8,379. 

26,999. 

20.947.50 

11.637.50 

6,725 

Factory  Expenses 
Trading  Expenses 
Office  Expenses  . . 

27;500 

23,500 

10,500 

Net  Sales  

$390,750 

$465,500 

For  convenience, 

a problem  such  as 

this  is  called 

“practical  problem,”  whereas  a question  concerning 
the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  science 
of  double  entry  bookkeeping  or  the  application  of  those 
principles  is  called  a “theory  question.”  A little  re- 
flection, however,  will  show  that  every  “practical  prob- 
lem” is  fundamentally  one  in  theory  and  no  amount  of 
figuring  and  calculating  will  produce  a satisfactory 
answer  unless  the  theory  underlying  the  problem  is 
understood.  The  following  problem  involves  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  accounts  or  double  entry 
bookkeeping  and  may  furnish  diversion  from  the  more 
arduous  task  of  accounting  for  “the  .shrinkage  in  profits 
in  1910.” 

A corporation  had  a surplus  of  $50,000  but  the  board 
of  directors  did  not  want  to  distribute  any  of  it  in 
dividends.  Consequently,  the  board  decided  “to  reduce 
the  surplus  by  purchasing  $40,000  worth  of  safe 
securities.”  Would  such  purchase  accomplish  the  re- 
sult sought? 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 

The  Secretarial  Course^ 


The  introduction  of  the  secretarial 
course  into  stenographic  training 
schools  appeals  to  a class  of  people  to 
engage  in  office  work  who  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  consider  a 
purely  stenographic  position.  Secre- 
tarial work  calls  for  the  use  of  every 
faculty  and  attainment  the  worker  pos- 

sesses.  Business  men  realize  now  that 

it  is  possible  to  turn  over  the  major  part 
of  their  correspondence  work  to  trained  and  capable 
assistants.  It  is  necessarc’,  of  course,  before  this  is 
done  that  the  assistant  in  addition  to  special  secretarial 
training  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  not  only  with  the  details  of  the  work  of  the 
particular  office  in  which  he  is  engaged,  but  of  the  work 
of  the  various  connected  branches  of  the  business. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  necessity  for  the  private  sec- 
retary’s familiarity  with  the  whole  business,  that  it 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  brainy  man  or 
woman  who  can  become  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  an  executive’s  business  activities  and  by  virtue  of 
this  knowledge  relieve  him  of  a multitude  of  minor  and 
distracting  matters.  Some  of  the  bigger  business  men 
prefer  women  for  positions  like  these  because  they  are 
in  some  respects  more  trustworthy  than  men  and  be- 
cause after  they  have  become  really  valuable  they  are 
less  likelv  to  seek  broader  fields. 


The  field  will  never  be  over-crowded  because  it  re- 
quires a good  education,  a well  stored  mind  and  con- 
siderable intellectual  ability.  A stenographer  who  did 
not  have  these  qualifications  could  become  confidential 
clerk  to  a wholesale  grocer  or  other  prosperous  busi- 
ness man,  but  he  would  not  with  any  propriety  be 
styled  his  private  secretary.  The  term  private  secre- 
tary and  the  office  for  which  secretarial  courses  pre- 
pare is  much  more  than  a confidential  man  of  business. 

Many  men  have  risen  to  high  positions  who  have 
commenced  as  private  secretaries  to  men  of  affairs.  It 
offers  as  good  an  opening  to  successful  business  life  as 
any  avenue  that  can  be  suggested. 

The  training  of  the  secretary  to  a large  extent 
begins  where  the  training  of  the  stenographer  ends. 
Very  little  of  the  work  is  done  concurrently  with  the 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  short- 
hand course.  Facility  in  the  use  of  at  least  one  modern 
language  beside  his  own  is  an  almost  indispensable 
requisite  for  the  private  secretary,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities  where  business  is  done  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  a subsequent  article,  we  hope  to  give  an  out- 
line of  a typical  secretarial  course  such  as  is  being  given 
in  several  of  the  larger  schools.  Private  business 
training  schools  have  a wonderful  opportunity  in  this 
direction  if  they  can  make  an  appeal  to  well  educated 
young  men  and  women  who  are  fully  competent  to 
pursue  intensive  courses. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHANDt 

By  Joseph  Kahn  and  Joseph  J.  Klein. 


The  general  principle  which  will  govern  the 
teacher  in  his  methods,  we  must  repeat,  are 
the  principles  of  self-activity  and  habit  forma- 
tion. Specifically,  we  may  illustrate  some  of  the  points 
in  connection  with  correct  method,  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  faults  which  are  found  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  stenography. 

“(A)  Faults  of  Method. — (1)  The  principles  are  all 
taught  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  give  dictation. 
This  is  a violation  of  all  sound  principles  of  teaching. 
It  is  like  trying  to  make  a mechanic  by  means  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  a trade  without  giving  him  any 
practice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  digest  the 
principles  that  are  thrown  at  him  in  a great  heap.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  principles  of  stenography 
are  clear,  but  the  aim  in  teaching  shorthand  is  not  so 
much  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  principles,  but  to  give  him  the  ability  to  use  them 
efficiently.  This  is  a matter  of  practice.  Each  rule 
taught  should  be  drilled  upon  until  a knowledge  of  it 
is  second  nature  with  the  student.  Our  best  text-books 
today  begin  with  dictation  almost  in  the  very  first 
lesson.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  twofold. 


Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  who  is  conducting  this  department,  is  In- 
structor of  Stenography  and  Typewriting  at  Columbia  University,  and 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  Nerv  York  City. 

tReprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers.  The  McMillan 
Company,  New  York,  from  Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial 
Education,  by  Joseph  Kahn,  Ph.D.,  LL.E.,  and  Joseph  J.  Klein,  Ph.D., 
C.P.A.  See  Book  Reviews,  page  78. 


First,  it  gives  a chance  to  the  pupil  to  digest  the  prin- 
ciples by  drilling  upon  their  use;  secondly,  it  gives 
him  the  interest  in  the  subject  by  making  him  realize 

“(2)  Some  teachers  who  avoid  the  fault  of  postpon- 
ing dictation  to  the  very  end  still  make  the  mistake 
of  including  too  many  rules  and  exceptions  in  the  same 
lesson.  The  correct  principle  is  that  one  rule  at  a time 
should  be  presented  and  drilled  on  before  another  one 
is  given.  Thus,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  rule 
without  any  exceptions,  drill  on  it,  and  then  introduce 
exceptions. 

“(3)  An  almost  universal  fault  is  that  of  introduc- 
ing a principle  without  making  the  student  see  the 
reason  of  the  necessity  for  it.  This  point  was  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  III  in  connection  with  purpose  or 
motivation  in  teaching.  The  inventor  of  shorthand 
had  many  reasons  for  adopting  certain  devices.  How 
much  more  enlightening  it  is  to  the  student,  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  short- 
hand, who  felt  impelled  by  certain  reasons  to  adopt  a 
certain  device,  than  to  have  the  device  thrown  at  him 
as  a mere  fiat ! 

“While  the  method  of  induction,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not,  in  its  strict  form,  applicable  to  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  a certain  modified  form  of  it  which  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  going  from  the  illustration  to 
the  rule  has  its  place  in  stenography.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  by  a lesson  on  the  ^ circle  in  the  Pitmanic 
systems. 
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“(a)  A number  of  words  containing  s are  dictated; 
pupils  write  them,  using  the  long  s,  because  they  know 
no  other. 

“(&)  Their  attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  .y  in  the  language.  This  leads  them  to 
consider  how  much  time  could  be  saved  by  a shorter 
form  for  s. 

“(c)  The  students  having  realized  this  necessity, 
the  circle  is  now  introduced  by  the  teacher  and  some 
of  the  outlines  written  before  in  the  long  form  are 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  in  the  shorter  form. 

“{d)  The  students  write  these  outlines,  together 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  from  dictation. 

“(c)  The  difficulties  of  using  the  circle  in  words 
beginning  with  a vowel  followed  by  an  c are  shown, 
and  the  first  exception  to  the  use  of  the  c circle  is 
therefore  noted.  At  this  point  the  teacher  dictates 
matter  containing  words  in  which  the  .y  circle  may  be 
used  and  those  in  which  the  circle  is  not  permissible. 

“(/)  The  last  step  involves  the  dictation  of  a con- 
nected passage  in  which  there  are  not  only  words  em- 
bodying the  principle  taught,  but  words  embodying 
principles  previously  studied. 

“(4)  In  the  dictation  of  the  connected  passage,  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  sacrifice  good  English  for  the  sake  of 
giving  many  applications  of  the  principle.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  faults  of  the  shorthand 
text.  The  passages  are  in  bad  and  meaningless  Eng- 
lish. We  may  state  as  a general  rule,  that  passages 
dictated  should  always  be  in  good  English,  and  pre- 
ferably should  deal  with  business.  This  advice  should 
be  followed,  even  though  in  doing  so  opportunities  for 
drilling  on  the  principle  are  lost.  If  any  extensive 
drilling  is  to  be  done  on  the  principle,  the  isolated 
word  should  be  used  as  the  medium.  Dictation  of  non- 
sensical connected  passages  has  no  advantages  over 
dictation  of  isolated  words,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
involves  serious  disadvantages  of  its  own. 

“(5)  The  dictation  of  lists  of  words  has  its  place 
in  connection  with  a drill  upon  a new  principle,  but  it 
is  possible  to  overdo  work  of  this  sort.  The  bulk  of  the 
class  work  should  be  on  dictation  of  connected  matter. 
Where  there  are  words  embodying  particular  dif- 
ficulties, they  may  be  discussed  in  advance  of  the  dicta- 
tion. Some  teachers  prefer  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
in  words  after  the  dictation  of  the  passages,  but  we 
believe  that,  for  purposes  of  cultivating  speed  and 
self-reliance,  it  is  more  advisable  to  discuss  the  hard 
outlines  expected,  in  advance,  so  as  to  smooth  over  the 
difficulties,  and  to  give  the  student  confidence.  It  is 
very  easy  for  one  unexpected  difficulty  to  throw  the 
student  off  the  track  and  make  him  lose  more  than  a 
sentence,  and  this  danger  should  be  avoided. 

“(6)  In  connection  with  principles  of  habit  forma- 
tion, we  saw  that  bad  habits  formed  early  are  hard  to 
eradicate.  Any  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  force  the 
student’s  speed  has  a disastrous  effect  upon  legibility. 
Poorly  written,  inaccurate,  and  illegible  outlines  result 
from  the  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  develop  speed  be- 
fore the  ability  to  make  good  and  accurate  outlines  has 
been  developed. 

“(7)  In  connection  with  self-activity,  we  saw  how 
important  the  principle  of  “learn  to  do  by  doing”  is. 
A teacher  who  lectures  on  a shorthand  outline,  or  who 
lets  one  pupil  write  on  the  board  while  the  others  are 
merely  watching,  is  not  obtaining  the  maximum 


amount  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  class.  The 
pupils  in  the  seats  should  write  the  outlines  simul- 
taneously with  those  at  the  board.  It  is  a useful  thing 
when  dictating  to  have  three  or  four  pupils  write  their 
notes  on  the  board,  while  the  others  write  theirs  at  the 
seat.  The  danger  that  pupils  will  copy  from  those  at 
the  board  is  entirely  negligible. 

“Suggestions  on  Method. — (1)  We  saw,  in  con- 
nection with  the  corrrelation  of  stenography  with 
English,  that  the  student  should  be  brought  to  a real- 
ization of  the  phonetic  nature  of  stenographic  writing. 
We  saw  also  that  a preliminary  drill  in  sound  analysis 
of  words  should  be  given.  The  purpose  of  this  drill 
should  be  to  note  the  absence  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  silent  letters,  and  to  determine  the  accent  of  the 
words.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  pupils  there 
are  without  any  conception  of  accent ; or  pupils,  who, 
while  accenting  correctly,  are  unaware  of  the  syllable 
upon  which  they  put  the  stress.  We  may  repeat  what 
we  said  before,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  subject 
a pronunciation  drill  should  precede  every  lesson. 

“(2)  As  dictation  of  connected  matter  is  so  im- 
portant from  the  very  start,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  most  common  word-signs  and  phrases  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  old  books  used  to  introduce  the  con- 
tractions and  phrases  in  a mass,  and  thus  throw  an 
e.xtra  burden  upon  the  memory  of  the  student.  The 
word-signs  and  phrases  should  be  introduced  gradually 
as  the  lessons  progress. 

“(3)  An  important  question  which  has  split  teachers 
of  shorthand  into  two  camps  is  the  question  whether 
any  deviation  from  the  standard  outlines,  as  found  in 
the  authorized  dictionary,  should  be  allowed.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  each  side.  In 
phraseography,  for  example,  there  cannot  be  any  such 
tiling  as  an  accepted  form  or  an  unauthorized  form. 
Each  stenographer  will  have  to  adapt  the  principles 
of  phraseography  to  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
line  of  business  which  he  is  reporting.  To  be  able 
to  do  so,  he  will  have  to  learn  on  what  principles 
phraseography  is  based,  and  what  element  in  the 
phrase  contributes  the  main  part  of  the  outline. 
Writers  of  shorthand  text  should  limit  the  number  of 
phrases  and  contractions  to  those  most  uniformly  em- 
ployed, and  allow  no  deviation  from  these.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  teach  pupils  what  principles 
they  are  to  employ  in  building  up  phrases  of  their  own. 
The  objection,  that  if  students  modify  their  outlines 
to  suit  themselves,  other  persons*  will  not  be  able  to 
read  their  outlines,  is  of  very  little  importance.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a shorthand  system  can  be 
of  universal  legibility,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  a 
stenotype.  This  machine  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  it  has  any 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  system. 

“(4)  Our  text-books  in  stenography  sometimes  lay 
great  stress  upon  mnemonic  devices  for  remembering 
positions  of  vowels,  hooks,  etc.  These  should  be  used 
very  sparingly.  If  the  mnemonic  sentence  makes  no 
sense  and  is  a mere  nonsensical  combination  of 
words,  it  should  not  be  used,  because  it  will  only  en- 
tail additional  effort  in  remembering  the  sentence  as 
well  as  the  key  to  it.  A sentence  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, “That  pen  is  not  much  good,”  has  its  uses  as  an 
aid  in  remembering  the  position  of  the  vowels,  and  in 
thus  tiding  the  pupil  over  his  initial  difficulties.” 
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TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

By  Margaret  O’Malley  Cavanaugh. 

{Continued  from  last  month.) 


The  successful  teacher  of  any  sub- 
ject knows  himself,  his  subject, 
and,  best  of  all,  his  students.  Know 
your  students  well,  study  them  as 
you  do  your  lessons  for  the  day — 
every  teacher,  no  matter  how  well 
he  knows  his  subject,  should  spend 
a certain  amount  of  time  on  the 

lesson  before  he  tries  to  impart  the 

substance  of  the  lesson  to  his  class.  While  writing 
my  article  for  the  October  Journal  I looked  over 
some  material  written  by  the  most  successful  com- 
mercial educators  of  the  day.  I picked  out  many 
good  thoughts  and  I am  now  sending  these 
thoughts  to  you. 

The  following  bit  of  advice  is  quoted  from  a 
manual  sent  out  to  its  salesmen  by  a large  jobbing 
house : 

“No  great  thing  was  ever  accomplished,  no  great 
cause  ever  won,  without  deep  conviction.  First  of 
all,  then,  you  must  thoroughly  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  uses  and  the  value  of  the  product  you 
are  to  sell.  You  must  be  convinced  at  the  outset  of 
the  superior  merit  of  our  goods  over  any  and  all 
articles  that  are  sold  to-day.  You  must  realize  that 
the  product  is  worth  more  than  its  cost.  You  must 
feel  that  you  are  really  an  ambassador  of  truth, 
education  and  enlightenment.  You  must  be  inspired 
with  the  conviction  that  you  have  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  people.  You 
cannot  otherwise  hope  to  inspire  others,  or  cause 
them  to  believe  it.  Without  fire  you  cannot  kindle 
fire.” 

If  the  man  who  is  to  sell,  say,  office  furniture  or 
typewriters  is  to  take  himself  as  “an  ambassador  of 
truth,  education  and  enlightenment”  and  is  to  “be 
inspired  with  the  conviction”  that  he  has  “the  most 
valuable  thing  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
people”  how  much  more  should  teachers  who  are 
to  impart  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  is  to  use  that 
office  furniture  and  those  typewriters  feel  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  have  to  impart  and  the  value 
of  the  training  they  are  giving.  Some  people  take 
themselves  too  seriously,  but  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  a teacher  of  anything  worth  teaching 
to  be  too  earnest  or  too  much  impressed  with  the 
import  of  what  he  taught. 

Commercial  teachers  should  visit  business  offices, 
and  observe  the  working  order  of  the  same.  We 
once  heard  a great  educator  say  that  some  of  the 
most  profitable  hours  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
watching  the  great  Chicago  packer,  Philip  Armour, 
at  his  work.  He  presented  a letter  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Armour  and  was  very  cordially  received. 
After  a few  minutes’  conversation,  Mr.  Armour 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  be  shown  over  the  plant, 
and  he  replied,  “No;  but  I want  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  this  office  for  an  hour  or  two  and  watch  you  at 
your  work  without  anyone  paying  attention  to  me.” 

In  narrating  his  observations,  the  gentleman  to 


whom  we  refer  said  that  the  quiet,  orderly,  direct, 
decisive  way  in  which  Mr.  Armour  disposed  of  af- 
fairs of  great  moment  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  which  had  since-  that  time  in- 
fluenced all  his  methods  of  work. 

Now  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  it  would  pay  every 
teacher  to  do.  Make  a list  of  the  houses  in  your 
town  that  employ  the  most  stenographers.  Get  in- 
troductions to  their  heads,  if  you  do  not  know  them 
already,  go  to  them  and  tell  them  frankly  that  you 
want  to  study  their  methods  so  that  you  can  help 
the  young  people  of  the  community  to  fit  themselves 
for  business  needs  more  effectively.  There  are  very 
few  business  men  who,  if  they  are  approached  with 
a little  tact,  will  not  be  glad  to  do  everything  in 
reason  to  give  you  all  the  opportunity  you  need  to 
find  out  how  their  stenographers  do  their  work.  It 
is  a matter  of  general  complaint  all  over  the  country 
that  clerical  assistance  is  so  poorly  prepared,  and 
the  natural  way  to  remedy  this  is  for  the  teacher 
to  find  out  in  his  own  community  just  what  is  lack- 
ing in  his  graduates.  Try  it  out.  You  will  learn 
many  things  and  you  may  also  put  yourself  in  touch 
with  the  right  places  for  positions  for  your  graduate 
students. 

In  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to  your 
students,  tell  them  that  to  be  an  accurate  stenog- 
rapher, office  clerk,  etc.,  is  commendable,  but  to  be- 
come an  auditor,  manager,  or  proprietor  is  better 
still.  To  reach  these  positions  they  must  show  a 
willingness  to  work,  have  a disposition  to  take  good 
advice,  and  be  able  to  wait  patiently  for  the  results 
of  their  labors.  They  must  come  to  consider  the 
future — not  the  present.  They  should  keep  con- 
stantly fiefore  their  minds  the  ultimate  reward — 
the  position,  the  advancement,  the  remuneration 
which  their  present  work  will  some  day  give  them. 

This,  too,  is  worth  thinking  about.  Are  you  sys- 
tematic in  your  methods  of  teaching?  Is  all  your 
work  characterized  by  directness  and  precision  ? Dn 
you  anticipate  what  is  likely  to  come  up  each  day? 
Just  think  about  the  way  you  did  your  work  yes- 
terday. Was  every  moment  applied  in  the  way  to 
produce  the  best  results  ? The  classroom  is  a good 
place  for  future  stenographers  to  form  correct 
habits- — to  develop  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  executive  ability.  Is  your  conduct  of  your  own 
work  an  exemplification  of  these  qualities? 

Ask  successful  business  men  to  speak  before  your 
classes  or  before  your  school.  If  you  can  get  some 
of  your  old  students,  who  are  making  good,  to  come 
around  and  talk  informally  to  your  classes  it  will 
be  helpful.  They  may  tell  them  just  what  you  have 
told  them  many  times,  but  it  often  has  more  effect 
when  it  comes  from  another  source.  It  gives  them 
another  point  of  view.  It  shows  them  what  is  ahead. 

Thorough  study,  careful  copying,  persistent  prac- 
tice— these  are  the  essentials  to  proficiency  in  short- 
hand. Accurate  shorthand  writing  is  a necessity.  It 
is  the  one  way,  and  the  only  way  to  do  successful 
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work.  Above  all,  therefore,  the  student  must  be- 
come an  accurate  writer.  This  means  that  he  should 
observe  perfect  proportion  in  every  outline  he  writes. 

The  great  basic  principle  of  success  in  shorthand 
is  the  mastery  of  shorthand  itself  as  an  art,  its  mas- 
ter}' as  to  theory,  and  its  mastery  as  to  form.  The 
])en-lifts,  the  curves,  the  straight  lines,  the  dots,  the 
periods,  the  spaces  between  the  words,  the  sepa- 
rated words  which  should  have  been  joined,  etc. 

The  teaching  secret  lies  in  getting  every  pupil  to 
be  able  to  do  some  one  thing  to  perfection  first,  to 
convince  him  of  his  ability  to  master  another  and 
another  and  yet  another  to  complete  a master}' 
of  all. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a single  bound. 

Hut  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round, 
h'rom  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

We  have  always  had  a profound  belief  in  the  edu- 
cational advantage  of  good  blackboard  work  in  the 
shorthand  classroom.  When  we  see  a fine  specimen 
of  shorthand  on  the  blackboard,  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  notes  of  the  students  are  awkward  and 
sprawling.  A teacher  who  takes  a pride  in  the  at- 
tainment of  an  excellent  style  of  shorthand  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  to  have  students  write  poor 
shorthand  ; and,  as  the  students  are  interested  in 
the  shorthand  written  by  their  teacher,  the  forms 
on  the  blackboard  make  an  indelible  impression 
upon  their  minds.  Students  are  naturally  imitative. 
Therefore,  there  is  a great  responsibility  resting 
on  the  teacher  to  practice  assiduously  to  acquire  a 
style  of  blackboard  work  that  will  be  a constant  in- 
spiration to  his  students. 

By  the  skillful  use  of  the  blackboard  more  than 
any  other  way  an  energetic,  resourceful  teacher  can 
most  effectively  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  productive  of  the  best  results.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Pitman’s  Journal,  an  English  short- 
hand magazine,  is  in  point : 

“Generally  speaking,  one  looks  for  the  master  at 
the  blackboard ; but  it  is  a good  plan  sometimes  to 
invite  a student  to  write  certain  outlines  on  the 
board  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  It  helps  to  bring 
a student  out  of  his  shell,  so  to  speak ; and  incident- 
ally it  proves  to  the  class  that  writing  on  the  black- 
board is  not  the  delightfully  easy  business  some 
imagine  it  to  be.  The  probability  is  the  student  will 
fail  to  give  the  chalk  that  adroit  turn  so  necessary 
in  writing  shorthand  where  thick  and  thin  strokes 
are  concerned.  All  the  students  will  watch  the  ex- 
periment with  interest,  and  be  bound  to  learn  some- 
thing from  it.” 

Inspire  them  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a positive 
])rivilege  to  be  in  a position  to  record  the  corre- 
spondence of  a live,  aggressive  business  man — to 
learn  how  business  is  secured  and  handled — to  help 
in  the  sending  forth  of  letters  which  mold  the  policy 
and  shape  the  future  of  the  business.  In  all  this  the 
stenogra])her  helps  and  thereby  adds  to  his  own 
mental  stature  and  equipment. 

If  you  succeed  in  teaching  your  pupils  to  have  a 
real  interest  in  their  work,  and,  more  than  that,  to 
love  their  work,  to  derive  great  joy  and  happiness 
from  their  work,  then  you  have  attained  and  they 
will  attain  success. 

Then  you  and  they  will  have  attained  one  of  the 
best  things  this  world  can  give  its  children. 


WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHER 

~pO  the  aspiring  public  stenographer  I would  say  a 
good  literary  education  is  a very  necessary 
foundation  to  a business  career ; then  a business  course 
will  equip  the  student  with  the  proper  tools  with  which 
to  do  the  work.  The  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  the 
ability  to  use  the  typewriter  is  only  a beginning.  The 
ideals  held  up  before  the  student  in  school  will  become 
daily  realities  when  he  comes  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  business  world. 

The  public  stenographer  is  always  where  she  can 
be  found.  If  she  is  called  for  some  emergency  work 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  she  goes  cheerfully.  It  may 
be  a political  meeting  of  importance  to  report,  a news- 
paper article  to  prepare  for  the  morning  papers  where 
great  matters  are  involved,  or  the  will  of  a dying  man 
at  the  City  Hospital.  Whatever  the  call,  she  will  be 
ready  to  go  and  will  know  just  the  tactful  way  to  da 
the  thing  which  is  to  be  done. 

Social  calls  during  business  hours  at  the  office  made 
by  thoughtless  friends  must  be  discouraged  in  a very 
tactful  manner.  Above  all  things,  the  public  stenog- 
rapher cannot  afford  to  l)e  moody  or  to  sulk  or  com- 
plain. Cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  must  be  culti- 
vated until  they  become  part  of  her  nature. 

The  stenographer  must  have  a great  store  of  gen- 
eral information  in  order  to  do  her  work  successfully. 
One  must  always  know  something  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  lawyer  comes  with  his  petitions,  affidavits, 
mortgages,  deeds,  bankrupt  proceedings  and  briefs ; 
the  real  estate  man  comes  with  his  options,  land 
descriptions,  abstracts;  the  merchant  with  his  letters 
of  advertising  to  be  gotten  out  and  says,  “I  leave  it 
to  you — make  it  catchy.”  The  various  clubs  of  the 
city  call  on  the  stenographer  to  arrange  and  write  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  constitution,  by-laws,  rules, 
etc. ; the  plumber  and  the  builder  come  with  specifica- 
tions ; the  physician  with  his  medical  terms ; the  author 
with  his  manuscript  to  be  copied  and  arranged,  para- 
graphed and  punctuated  ; the  minister  with  his  sermon  ; 
the  public  speaker  with  his  speech.  You  may  be  called 
to  report  a meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  morning 
and  a political  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  The  stenog- 
rapher is  called  on  to  do  more  “perfectly  confidential” 
work  than  any  other  person.  The  business  deals  that 
are  made,  the  political  correspondence  that  goes  on 
and  the  secrets  of  both  private  and  public  life  are  hers. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  golden  key  of  the  stenographer’s 
success  lies  in  her  power  to  adapt  herself  to  all  cir- 
cumstances and  environment  in  a tactful  manner 
Resides  a thorough  knowledge  of  her  special  profes- 
s^ion  she  is  well  informed  on  things  in  a general  way. 
.She  combines  cheerfulness,  sincerity  and  enthusiasm 
with  a keen  judgment  and  expert  k'ill. — Daisy  Ald- 
ridge in  7 he  Gregg  Writer. 


MACHINE  SHORTHAND 

IF  among  our  readers  is  some  one  who  believes  in 
machine  shorthand,  our  columns  are  open  to  anv 
parliamentary  discussion  of  the  subject.  A great 
many  schools  are  teaching  machine  shorthand : there 
should  be  some  one  to  take  uj)  the  argument  for  the 
machine.  The  Business  Journal  is  an  open  forum 
and  holds  no  brief  for  any  system.  A correspondent 
wants  to  know  why  it  is  better  to  use  a machine  than 
to  take  dictation  on  a phonograph  or  dictagraph.  We 
put  this  up  to  our  readers  also. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  H.  L.  Darner. 


POSITION  : — A good  position  is  one  that  promotes 
health  and  efficiency.  A healthful  position  is  one  that 
allows  all  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  to  function 
properly.  A healthful  position  is  one  in  which  the 
trunk  is  kept  straight  or  in  about  the  same  position  as 
it  is  found  when  walking.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  eyes  quite  close  to  the  work  (and  they  should  never 
be  closer  than  twelve  inches)  lean  forward  but  do  not 
bend  forward.  Keep  the  trunk  straight,  bending  at 
the  hips. 

The  feet  should  be  kept,  as  a general  rule,  flat  on  the 
floor  and  not  too  far  forward,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position. 

The  two  forearms  should  go  on  the  desk  at  about 


a right  angle  to  each  other,  the  elbows  being  pulled 
back  off  the  edge  of  the  desk  an  inch. 

The  paper  should  be  so  placed  that  the  connective 
strokes  will  fall  at  a right  angle  with  the  forearm. 
The  angle  of  the  paper  determines  the  slant  of  writing. 

The  pen  should  be  held  so  that  it  points  somewhere 
over  a point  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
Both  points  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  with  equal 
pressure.  The  holder  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Keep 
the  fingers  well  curled. 

The  finest  penmen  use  the  best  materials.  You  can- 
not imagine  seeing  Mills,  Leslie,  or  Courtney  using 
soiled  paper  and  an  old  pen  point. 


LESSON  7. — Retrace  the  oval  six  times  in  the  first  line.  Be  sure  to  make  the  finishing  stroke,  or  curl 
at  the  top,  without  stopping  or  even  hesitating  in  the  motion.  Swing  the  finishing  stroke  high  and  swing 
the  pen  off  the  paper.  In  the  second  line  retrace  the  oval  as  many  times  as  is  indicated  by  the  figure  inside 
the  oval.  This  is  a valuable  line  to  those  who  are  unable  to  make  the  letters  with  the  arm  movement. 


c{  q a a A E A 
(I,  q Qy  cq  q q cq  cq  Qy  cq 

LESSON  8. — Go  from  the  oval  to  the  straight  line  and  from  the  straight  line  to  the  oval  without  lift- 
ing the  pen  or  hesitating  in  the  motion.  Close  the  capital  A at  the  top  and  swing  the  ending  stroke  a 

trifle  below  the  line.  The  beginning  of  a Capital  C should  make  nearly  a perfect  small  letter  o. 

^ 

(5  cS  cS  (5 

jt  /y  jy  jy  jy  jy  jyyryr 

LESSON  9. — Watch  the  spacing  between  the  letters.  Make  the  capital  C with  a good  easy  swing. 
The  loop  in  the  center  of  the  capital  E tips  downward  at  a right  angle  to  the  main  slant.  Make  the 
capital  D touch  the  base  line  in  two  places.  Never  fail  to  close  the  D at  the  top. 
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LESSON  10. — I believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  plates  of  the  course. 
Yon  cannot  give  it  too  much  time.  Work  upon  these  small-letter  exercises  until  you  can  make  them  freely, 
easily,  and  speedily. 


LESSON  11.— The  letters  on  this  plate  are  small.  Imitate  the  size,  if  you  can  and  still  keep  your  -writing 
free  and  easy.  Remember  that  large  writing  has  no  place  in  the  business  office,  and  that  you  are  only 
wasting  your  time  if  your  learn  to  write  a large,  sc  rawly  hand. 


LESSON  12. — This  plate  is  similar  to  Lesson  10,  except  that  the  indirect  motion  is  involved.  Keep  the 
m’s  and  n’s  rounding  at  the  top.  This  makes  your  writing  plain  and  readable. 


LESSON  13. — Imitate  the  size  given  in  this  lesson.  Use  arm  motion  and  watch  the  base  line  care- 
fully. Watch  beginning  and  ending  strokes  and  spacing  between  words. 


/H'^H^yiA.y'yyLy 

LESSON  14. — Practice  this  lesson  and  Lesson  13  alternately.  They  contain  the  same  words.  Lesson  13 
is  the  more  practical  size,  but  if  your  work  lacks  freedom  considerable  work  on  Lesson  14  will  do  no  harm. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills. 


Plate  13. — After  the  reverse  oval  movement  has  been  brought  under  control,  complete  a page  of  the 
letter  "M”  as  shown  in  this  lesson.  Make  the  letters  ro'und  at  the  top  and  the  downward  lines  on  the  same 
slant.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  allow  the  finishing  line  to  drop  a trifle  below  the  base  line.  Notice  the  height 
of  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  letter. 


Plate  14. — First  make  the  oval  two  spaces  high  and  afterward  the  large  tracer  for  capital  “X.”  Make  this 
exercise  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  line.  Place  the  one-space  letter  between  the  exercises. 
Make  the  downward  lines  in  the  small  oval  and  the  long  downward  stroke  parallel  in  letter  “Q.”  Use  a 
free  movement  in  this  letter.  In  making  small  “x,”  make  the  finishing  straight  line  with  the  upward  stroke. 


Plate  15. — The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  first  form  of  capital  “W”  should  be  made  the  same  height, 
while  the  finishing  stroke  is  made  somewhat  shorter.  The  second  form  of  capital  “W”  is  a practical  style  of 
letter  and  is  used  a great  deal  by  business  men.  Round  this  form  out  nicely  at  base  line.  The  small 
“w”  is  made  round  at  base  line  and  sharp  at  the  top.  1 ry  to  secure  as  much  rhythm  as  possible. 
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below  the  line  too  long,  but  make  it  so  that  it  comes  just  half-way  to  the  line  below.  The  first  part  of 
small  “z”  is  made  the  same  as  first  part  of  small  “n.”  Make  the  downward  lines  fine  and  light. 


Plate  17. — Notice  that  the  long  downward  line  at  the  beginning  of  capitals  “U”  and  “V”  is  a very  slight 
compound  curve,  and  in  this  way  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  downward  stroke  in  “Q,”  “W,”  etc.  Round 
the  top  and  lower  part  of  small  “v”  nicely.  Use  pure- arm  movement  in  doing  all  of  this  work. 


I’late  18. — The  first  part  of  capital  “Y”  is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  capital  “U.”  Notice  the  dift’erent 
finishing-  strokes  that  might  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  letter.  Do  not  shade  any  of  the  downward 
lines,  but  make  them  very  light,  as  much  depends  upon  the  light  stroke  that  we  develop  in  this  w-riting  wmrk. 


made  two  spaces  high.  Try  to  have  the  lines  cross  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  exercise  and  make 
both  parts  even  in  width.  Notice  the  two  styles  of  capital  “L”  that  are  given.  In  making  small  “1"  the 
pulling  movement  one  space  high  is  an  excellent  drill,  Imt  make  in  connection  with  the  small  “1." 


Plate  20. — The  large  exercises  are  very  necessary,  but  the  small  exercises  and  drills  yield  better  results 
if  they  are  ])racticed  carefully.  The  one  gives  force  and  vigor  to  the  movement,  while  the  other  serves  as  a 
toning-down  process  and  helps  to  give  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  For  that  reason,  these  small 
exercises  are  given  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  thoroughly  worked. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LETTERS 

By  C.  C.  Lister. 


The  chief  aim  is  to  teach  pupils  to  make  letters  at  a 
useful  rate  of  speed  and  with  the  muscular  movement. 
The  letters  are  to  be  well  formed,  though  not  exact 
copies  of  the  models.  They  must  possess  easy  legibility 
and  pleasing  form.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
simple,  graceful  and  neat  in  appearance. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  pupils  are  able  to  make  the 
continuous  oval,  drill  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  ovals 
per  minute.  The  letter  now  to  be  studied  is  the 
capital  O.  The  rate  at  which  this  letter  should  be 


'dcyctnTO'  crcrcr 


A necessary  preliminary  is  to  determine  approxi- 
mately how  many  letters  should  be  written  on  a single 
line.  It  is  well  known  that  if  letters  are  crowded,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  writing  is  bad.  If  they  are 
unequally  spaced,  or  spread  over  too  large  a surface 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  line  be  eight  inches 
long  it  may  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  This 
smaller  space  will  accommodate  four  capital  “O’s,” 
and  the  entire  line  will  thus  allow  for  sixteen  “O’s.” 
The  appearance  will  be  neat  and  justify  the  attention 


n-cr  erg-  (y(y(y(yg(y(y(y(y(y(y(y 

PLATE  1 


made  is  easily  calculated.  Allow  two  counts,  as  1-2, 
for  the  O and  one  count  for  the  transition  to  the  point 
beginning  the  next.  Divide  200  by  3 and  you  will  have 
the  approximate  number  of  “O’s”  to  be  made  in  one 
minute. 

GOCrOOOGO(r 

PLATE  2 

Have  the  pupils  study  carefully  the  capital  O,  Fig. 
No.  1.  Secure  their  attention  to  such  features  as  size, 
shape,  delicacy  and  firmness  of  lines,  and  the  final 
stroke,  before  beginning  to  practice.  The  failure  to 
emphasize  all  of  these  features  is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  imperfect  letters.  If,  for  example,  form  only 
is  made  the  important  feature,  pupils  will  probably  feel 
that  if  they  can  write  well  formed  “O’s,”  like  those  in 
Fig.  No.  2,  they  should  be  considered  proficient  enough 
to  pass  to  another  letter.  Of  course,  these  letters  are 
legible,  but  the  tremulous,  wavering  line  is  evidence 
that  the  letters  were  made  with  the  “finger  movement” 
and  slowly.  The  fact  that  letters  are  clear-cut,  smooth 


PLATE  3 


and  firm  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have  been 
made  with  the  muscular  movement  and  at  a good  rate 
of  speed. 

In  the  first  practice  step  it  is  well  to  have  the  pupils 
swing  along  with  sufficient  speed  to  make  60  to  65 
“O’s”  in  a minute.  Some  benefit  will  be  found  in 
having  the  pupils  swing  the  dry  pen  over  a good  copy 
properly  placed  before  them.  This  will  insure  them 
the  correct  sense  of  position  and  movement,  which  will 
serve  as  a guide  in  later  practice.  The  teacher  should 
count  1-2  for  each  “O”  and  at  the  rate  above  sug- 
gested per  minute. 


given.  This  does  not  need  to  make  the  work  mechani- 
cal, but  it  will  tend  to  develop  a sense  of  proportion 
which  is  indispensable  in  a well-written  page. 

With  this  preliminary  drill  to  develop  sense  of  posi- 
tion and  movement,  pupils  are  ready  to  write  “O's”  at 
the  same  speed  rate  and  as  well  formed  as  possible.  If 
after  a few  moments  practice  the  teacher  observes  that 
the  rate  of  speed  is  too  great  for  the  class,  she  should 
experiment  to  find  out  better  rate  by  writing  and 
counting  with  the  help  of  the  class.  The  class  will 
readily  co-operate  in  determining  this  matter.  xA.fter 
several  rates  have  been  tried,  as,  say  60  and  55  and  65 
a minute,  find  out  which  has  met  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  success.  Adopt  this  for  a time,  but  if  the 


PLATE  4 


rate  be  60  or  below,  work  gradually  to  bring  up  the 
whole  class  to  a rate  of  about  64  per  minute. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  inspect  the  work  of  each 
pupil  quickly,  of  course,  and  will  note  the  measure  of 
success  of  all  in  maintaining  the  rate  of  speed,  the 
form  of  the  letters,  position  and  movement  of  arm 
and  hand,  and  the  posture.  Correct  quietly  particular 
faults  of  position,  movement  and  encourage  all  to 
achieve  the  speed  desired. 

By  this  time  the  most  common  fault  in  the  “O's’’ 
produced  will  certainly  be  observed.  This  should  be 

PL.VTE  5 

considered  by  the  whole  class.  And  in  all  criticism  it 
is  well  to  select  for  correction  only  one  significant 
fault  at  a time.  This  may  well  be  for  the  first,  after 
correct  speed  has  been  established,  the  form  of  the 
letter.  The  teacher  of  penmanship  as  in  all  other 
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matters  will  find  the  most  permanent  benefit  in  having 
the  class  discover  what  the  fault  or  defect  may  be, 
and  how  to  correct  it. 

Suppose  that  for  this  time  the  “O’s”  are  too  long 
and  narrow,  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  teacher 
may  write  four  or  more  well-formed  “O’s"  on  the 
blackboard,  or  if  copies  are  at  hand  refer  to  them,  and 
write  in  contrast  with  them  a number  of  narrow  “O's” 
like  those  made  by  the  pupils.  Then  have  the  class  con- 
sider carefully  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  “O’s.”  Inquire  as  to  their  preference  and  so  far 
as  practicable  their  reasons  for  the  choice.  Have  them 
try  to  explain  how  to  correct  the  fault.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  see  that  the  “O’s”  should  be  more  nearly 
round.  With  such  discussion,  practice  may  be  resumed 
and  attention  directed  to  the  making  of  a round,  or  an 
oval,  “O.”  Possibly  some  phrase  as  the  following, 
“Round  O,”  “Round  O,”  “Round  O,”  “Round  O,” 
for  four  capital  “O’s”  instead  of  the  “1-2”  count,  will 
effectually  direct  their  attention  to  the  shape  of  the 
letter.  They  should  maintain  the  same  time  and 
rhythm  as  the  regular  count. 

A few  minutes  of  practice  will  show  the  teacher 
what  j^rogress  is  being  made.  The  pupils  may  be 
asked  to  select  and  mark  three  or  four  of  their  best 
“O’s.”  Then  practice  for  a few  minutes  more  to 
secure  skill  in  making  similar  or  even  better  letters. 
Check  up  the  best  letters  in  each  line,  and  compare 
with  those  selected  as  models  to  show  improvement  or 
acquired  skill  in  making  such  letters  continuously. 

This  e.xercise  should  have  made  quite  certain  the 
production  of  the  proper  form  of  the  letter.  Then  the 
pupils  may  be  led  to  find  another  significant  fault  in 
the  letters  they  have  made.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
next  general  defect  is  in  the  character  of  the  line  which 
is  heavily  shaded  on  the  downward  stroke,  as  Fig.  No. 

4.  This  defect  should  be  well  studied  and  the  correc- 
tion made  clear  to  each  and  all.  As  in  the  former 
exercise  it  was  found  that  a change  in  the  words  used 
in  the  counting  emphasized  the  fault,  so  here  it  may 
appear  that  a similar  change  will  work  advantageously. 
The  phrase  “Light  line,”  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
may  be  serviceable,  and  direct  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection to  be  made. 

As  other  faults  are  detected  corrections  may  be  sug- 
gested in  like  manner.  If  pupils  tend  to  finish  the  “O” 
by  swinging  the  pen  toward  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  No. 

5,  instead  of  upward  as  it  should  be,  they  may  be 
directed  by  the  teacher’s  use  of  the  phrase  “Swing  up,” 
“Swing  up.”  But  take  only  one  defect  at  a time  and 
secure  its  correction  before  taking  up  another.  Do 
not  slacken  the  speed,  or  change  the  established 
rhythm.  The  results  will  justify  the  efforts  made. 
The  form,  lightness  of  line,  grace  and  legibility  of  the 
letters  will  be  more  certainly  secured  if  the  same 
standard  speed  and  free  muscular  movement  be  main- 
tained throughout. 

The  advantages  of  this  procedure  may  be  summarily 
stated  as  follows : 

( 1 ) Pupils  study  and  practice  intelligently,  with 
definite  purpose  and  increasingly  clear  idea  of  what  is 
required. 

(2)  The  purpose  in  all  practice  is  specific  and 
definite. 

(3)  Interest  is  awakened  and  maintained  in  the  con- 
scious recognition  of  progress  in  skill  and  results  in 
writing. 


(4)  Pupils  become  closely  observant,  critical  of 
their  own  products,  and  also  self-reliant  in  working 
out  corrections  of  faulty  production. 

(5)  Although  not  to  be  taken  in  too  liberal  a sense, 
pupils  do  form  habits  of  concentration  upon  the  pro- 
ject in  hand,  which  may  be  made  use  of  in  certain 
allied  kinds  of  activity  and  interest. 

(6)  The  teacher’s  experience  is  turned  to  the  pupils' 
profit  in  fullest  measure. 


A NEW  SHORTHAND  MACHINE 
I AST  month  we  announced  the  advent  of  a new 
shorthand  machine  called  the  dictatype,  this 
month  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  still  an- 
other “only  way  to  write  shorthand  with  a machine” 
being  the  product  of  W.  S.  Ireland,  who  first  brought 
forth  the  famous  stenotype.  Mr.  Ireland  is  no  longer 
connected  with  the  stenotype  company,  but  in  com- 
bination with  others,  is  producing  a machine  which  is 
represented  as  being  superior  to  any  other  shorthand 
machine. 

The  Shorthand  Writer  makes  no  comment  regard- 
ing whether  the  new  machine  can  or  cannot  do  as 
good  work  as  shorthand  writers,  but  advises  stenog- 
graphers  to  stick  to  their  pens  and  pencils.  They  cost 
less ; they  are  more  easily  renewed  when  they  wear  out 
or  get  out  of  repair.  Require  the  machine  man  to 
show  a substantial  benefit  from  using  an  expensive 
machine  in  preference  to  a rather  inexpensive  pen  or 
pencil. — The  Shorthand  Writer. 
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{Coyitinued  from  Page  60.) 

can ; and  the  next  generation,  if  we  catch  them 
young,  can  be  trained  to  use  equivalent,  modern 
phrases. 

What  is  the  use,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  of  making  any 
attempt  to  improve  letters,  to  give  them  greater 
force  and  conciseness,  to  make  them  the  agents  of 
more  pleasant  and  personal  dealings,  unless  we  free 
them  of  the  clogs  of  these  stilted,  stereotyped 
expressions  ? 

The  effectiveness  of  the  last  sentence  is  often 
hampered  by  the  habit  of  writing  “participal  con- 
clusions,” stock  phrases  containing  a participle  like 
“hoping,”  or  “trusting.”  Sometimes  these  conclu- 
sions are  strung  out  hopelessly  as  if  the  writer  did 
not  know  how  to  end.  “For  heaven’s  sake,  Maria,” 
called  an  irritable  voice  to  the  woman  at  the  door, 
“if  you  want  to  go  out,  go,  but  don’t  ooze  out.”  So 
it  is  best  to  end  with  a definite  sentence,  either  one 
that  summarizes  the  good  feeling  of  the  letter, 
“Let  us  know  if  we  can  do  anything  for  you” — 
or  one  that  simply  concludes  the  business  of  the 
letter. 

No,  let  us  sweep  out  the  whole  antiquated  medley 
of  stock  phrases.  Out  with  the  whole  crew ! 

The  final  word  for  their  destruction  can  be  given 
in  the  language  of  a member  of  a prominent  whole- 
sale house : “Those  stock  phrases,”  he  said,  “are  a 
refuge  from  lack  of  thought.  When  our  corres- 
pondents find  their  minds  wandering,  and  have 
only  a vague  notion  of  what  to  say,  they  use  a stock 
phrase,  and  string  their  letters  out  with  useless 
words. 

“If  we  could  abolish  stock  phrases,  we  could  cut 
the  cost  of  our  letter  writing  tzuenty  per  cent.” 
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BOOM  YOUR  PENMANSHIP  CLASSES 

See  introductory  courses  beginning  in  this  issue  by  Messrs. 

Mills,  Lister  and  Darner,  and  have  your  students  subscribe 
and  compete  for  The  Business  Journal’s  Penmanship  Cer- 
tificate for  the  Self-Help  Club — it  will  arouse  much  interest 
in  your  classes. 


jVew  York 


ilriting 


(ific  ^Bii$iu<?$530urnc4 


IL  QI.  fflarlott 


7€->,.J.^JirUy 


This  certificate  is  a handsome  reproduction  of  penmanship  art.  It  is  p.  inted 
on  azure  tinted  parchment  paper,  16  x 21  inches  and  signed  by  the  instruc  ;or  in 
penmanship,  the  Secretary  of  the  Self-Help  Club,  the  Editor  of  the  Bu;  iness 
Journal  and  the  Conductor  of  the  course — E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  or  d.  L. 
Darner. 


HERE  ARE  THE  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Every  student  competing  must  be  a subscriber  to  The  Business  Journal 

2.  The  work  assigned  in  The  Journal’s  series  of  lessons  must  be  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  {Back  numbers  may  be  had  on  application.) 

3.  A final  specimen  of  writing  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  tht 
teacher  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Business  Journal  for  the  approval  oj 
the  Editor. 

Teachers  of  penmanship  are  invited  to  look  into  this  plan  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  penmanship.  Students  who  obtain  these  certificates  can  frame 
them  and  preserve  them  as  a permanent  evidence  of  their  achievement.  A 
charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  certificate  and  of  engrossing 
the  name  of  the  student  and  the  school. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BEGIN— DO  NOT  DELAY 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  20  vesey  street  new  york 
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Judging  by 
Results 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COM- 
PANY has  proved  itself  to  be  just  what  the 
name  implies — a publisher  of  text-books  that 
are  PRACTICAL. 

The  practical  results  achieved  by  the  com- 
mercial and  shorthand  schools  that  use  our 
text-books  demonstrate  the  fact  that  our 
publications  are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  modern  business,  both  in  school  and  out 
of  school.  That  the  books  are  right  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  is  shown  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  teachers  are  thus  enabled 
to  handle  large  classes  with  ease.  Every- 
thing is  clearly  explained  by  the  author. 
The  books  are  understood  easily  by  the 
average  student,  and  the  studies  are  made 
interesting,  and  even  fascinating,  to  the  dull- 
est mind. 

That  the  books  are  right  from  a business 
standpoint  is  shown  by  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  the  graduates  of  these  practical 
schools  are  able  to  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed them  in  modern  business  offices.  The 
books  are  the  business  world  in  miniature, 
and  the  instruction  therein  contained  is  not 
only  clear,  but  correct  and  practical  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

Get  one  or  more  of  our  books  for  exami- 
nation. Open  a book  an3^where  and  compare 
the  instruction  with  your  own  knowledge  of 
outside  business  practice  under  present-day 
conditions.  Then  consider  the  grade  and 
standing  of  the  many  large  schools  that  are 
using  our  books.  The  inference  will  be 
forced  upon  you  that  your  school  will  be 
made  larger  and  more  successful  by  the 
adoption  of  the  same  practical  means  for 
GETTING  RESULTS. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education.  A 

Text-Book  for  Teachers,  Students  and  Business  Men.  By 

Joseph  Kahn,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  and  Joseph  J.  Klein,  Ph.D., 

C.P.A.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth* 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  439  pp.  Price,  $1.40. 

This  is  a carefully-written  work  on  the  subject  of  business 
education  in  secondary  schools.  At  present,  so  few  works 
have  been  published  in  English  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
education  that  any  ambitious  teacher  can  easily  secure  them 
all  for  a very  moderate  outlay,  and  he  could  well  begin  his 
library  with  this  volume. 

The  character  of  the  work  will  be  shown  by  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters ; “The  Course  of  Study  of  the  Secondary 
Commercial  School,”  “Office  Practice  and  Routine,”  “Tech- 
nique of  Commerce,”  “Economics,”  “Business  English,”  “The 
Preparation  and  Equipment  of  the  Commercial  Teacher.” 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  exercises  made  up  of  questions 
and  suggestions  as  to  particular  points  brought  out  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  These  will  be  of  much  value  to  those  de- 
sirous of  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  subjects  discussed.  \Ve 
select  the  following  from  the  exercises  on  the  first  chapter : 

“Discuss  the  need  of  special  commercial  education  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  some  captains  of  industry  are  self-made  men.” 

“Should  foreign  languages  be  studied  by  pupils  who  wish  to 
train  for  a business  career?  Why?  Which  would  you  in- 
clude in  the  curriculum?” 

“Of  what  cultural  and  disciplinary  value  are  a study  of 
(a)  bookkeeping,  (b)  stenography,  (c)  commercial  law?” 

Then  each  chapter  has  also  a bibliography  containing  ref- 
erences to  the  comparatively  few  works  already  written  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  education  and  the  various  papers 
that  have  been  published  in  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation Reports  and  in  various  magazines  and  reviews. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  a 
bookkeeper  and  accountant  is  good  : 

“The  relation  between  the  bookkeeper  and  the  accountant 
is  the  same  as  that  between  the  mechanic  and  the  engineer. 
The  former  does  the  task  allotted  to  him,  and  generally  does 
it  well,  but  his  activities  have  to  be  directed.  He  moves  in 
the  same  groove,  and  there  is  no  originality  in  him.  The 
accountant,  on  tlie  other  hand,  corresponds  to  the  engineer 
• — the  mind  that  plans  and  directs. 

“We  want  our  bookkeepers  to  have  some  of  that  engineer- 
ing spirit — that  initiative  which  lifts  them  above  the  dull  dead 
routine;  just  as  we  desire  our  mechanics  to  improve  them- 
selves by  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  theories  of 
their  craft.” 

What  is  said  on  the  law  of  habit  is  instructive ; 

“But  here  we  are  helped  by  a remarkable  factor — habit. 
The  law  of  habit  is  tliat  anything  which  has  to  be  done  with 
conscious  effort  of  will  requires  less  and  less  effort  on  repeti- 
tion, until  finally  it  becomes  second  nature,  and  can  be  done 
without  the  intervention  of  consciousness.  The  ability  to  do 
things  this  way  leaves  the  will  free  to  handle  the  larger 
problems  before  it,  and  to  accomplish  complex  tasks  in  virtue 
of  the  power  to  relegate  to  habit  the  details  involved.  Thus 
arises  the  paradox  that  we  train  the  will  in  particular  direc- 
tions by  making  its  use  in  those  directions  unnecessary. 

The  practical  task  for  the  educator,  then,  is  the  developing 
of  habits.  The  test  of  our  ability  to  do  a thing  is  the  ability 
to  do  it  without  thinking.  The  efficient  mechanic  has  devel- 
oped habits  which  enable  him  to  do  good  work.  In  the  plan- 
ning of  his  product  he  has  to  use  his  intellect.  But  the  de- 
tails of  execution  are  adjusted  by  his  habits.  So  the  good 
bookkeeper  does  not  have  to  think  before  he  can  tell  how  to 
journalize  a transaction.  If  he  had  to  do  so,  it  would  waste 
the  time  of  the  business,  and  prove  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently trained.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  teaching 
of  stenography  is  a training  of  the  habit  to  form  shorthand_ 
outlines  without  thinking.  Speed  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question  if  the  student  were  not  familiar  with  his  outlines 
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to  such  a degree  that  he  could  produce  them  automatically.” 

In  regard  to  business  ethics  the  trumpet  gives  forth  no 
uncertain  tone : * 

“A  complete  discussion  of  the  general  problem  of  moral 
education  is  not  entirely  in  place  in  this  work.  Only  one 
phase  of  it  as  related  to  business  ought  to  be  mentioned  here. 
There  are  certain  notions  of  so-called  business  smartness  still 
prevalent  in  some  circles,  which  are  happily  yielding  to  a 
more  enlightened  conception.  These  find  expression,  per- 
haps, in  the  view  of  an  old  school  of  economists,  that  what 
one  party  gains  in  commerce  the  other  one  loses,  and  when  a 
man  ‘drives  a bargin’  with  another  he  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  These  notions  are  only  expressions  of  a com- 
mon view  of  business,  which  not  only  condones  misrepre- 
sentation and  sharp  dealing,  but  actually  applauds  them  by 
calling  them  business  knack  and  ability.  Sound  economic 
theory  has  demonstrated  that  commerce  is  based  upon  mutual 
advantage ; that  in  the  long  run  it  cannot  prosper  unless  it 
is  characterized  by  honesty,  reliability,  truthfulness,  and  fair 
dealing.  Firms  which  have  adopted  these  standards  have 
built  up  a good  name  which  is  their  most  valuable  asset,  and 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  their  good  will  in  trade.  They 
prize  their  trade-mark  because  people  have  learned  to  look 
upon  it  as  a guarantee  that  the  goods  possess  all  the  qualities 
alleged  of  them.” 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  chap- 
ter on  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  the  commercial 
teacher.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  chapter  could 
well  have  been  expanded  into  a book.  It  is  worth  reading 
and  the  whole  book  is  one  that  every  progressive  commercial 
teacher  should  have. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study.  By  Calvin  O.  Davis,  of  the 

University  of  Michigan.  Published  by  the  World  Book 

Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  172  pp.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  School  Elhciency  Series  edited 
by  Paul  H.  Manus.  The  present  volume  treats  of  modern 
high  school  courses.  The  work  is  principally  made  up  of 
the  author’s  report  of  his  work  in  the  New  York  City  School 
Inquiry,  he  having  been  assigned  to  investigate  the  high 
school  courses  of  study.  To  this  has  been  added  chapters 
dealing  with  ‘‘The  Newer  Conception  and  Aims  of  the  High 
School,”  ‘‘The  General  Aspect  of  the  Program  of  Studies” 
and  other  connected  subjects  designed  to  give  a broader 
setting  to  the  work  as  a whole. 

Professor  Davis  has  given  his  readers  a careful  and  critical 
study  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  has  compared  them 
with  the  high  school  work  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  metropolitan  schools.  His 
last  two  chapters  dealing  with  criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions are  particularly  informing.  It  is  a volume  that  will  be 
found  of  use  and  interest  to  all  teachers,  principals  and  su- 
perintendents who  are  concerned  with  the  present  problems 
of  secondary  schools. 

Commercial  tpchers  will  be  Interested  in  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Davis  divides  those  seeking  special  courses  into  six 
groups  of  which  three  represent  those  seeking  more  or  less 
commercial  training.  These  he  classifies  as  follows : First, 
those  expecting  immediately  on  leaving  high  school  to  engage 
in  directive  business  undertakings ; second,  those  seeking  to 
fit  themselves  for  subordinate  positions  in  the  offices  of  the 
business  world ; and  third,  those  who  are  destined  to  engage 
in  the  more  mechanical  aspects  of  business  and  whose  re- 
sources and  abilities  enable  them  to  remain  in  the  high 
schools  only  a portion  of  the  usual  four-year  term.  This  last 
class,  Professor  Davis  thinks,  “ought  to  be  permitted  to  se- 
cure  an  education  that  will  enable  tkem  quickly  to  enter  po- 
sitions in  the  business  world,  to  adjust  themselves  to  its  re- 
quirements without  undue  friction  and  loss  of  time,  and  to 
command  from  the  outset  a reasonable  living  wage.”  This 
last  proviso  rather  begs  the  question.  It  would  seem  that 
if  the  public  schools  select  a few  clerical  callings  and  give 
free  tuition  therein  so  that  those  who  receive  it  will  be  en- 
abled  “quickly  to  enter  positions  in  the  business  world,” 
this  will  cause  such  an  abnormal  supply  of  cheap  clerical 
labor  that  it  will  glut  the  natural  demand  and  render  “a 
reasonable  living  wage”  impossible. 

Read’s  Salesmanship.  By  Harlan  Eugene  Read.  Published 

by  Lyons  & Carnahan,  Chicago,  111.  1915.  296  pp. 

1 he  demand  at  the  present  time  for  instruction  in  sales- 
manship makes  any  work  on  this  subject  of  interest.  This 
particular  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  of 
(Continued  on  Page  81.; 


Study 

Accountancy 

In  the  largest  and  most  complete 
Accountancy  School  system  in 
the  United  States.  In  50  Resi- 
dent Schools  and  Colleges  over 
4000  students  are  now  receiving 
by  means  of 

Pace  Standardized  Courses 
In  Accountancy  and  Business 
Administration 

the  technical  training  essential 
to  Success  in  Modern  Business. 
These  courses  have  been  adopted 
by  the  largest  Business  Organiza- 
tions in  America  as  their  official 
training  course,  and  the  same 

Approved  Courses 

are  available  to  ambitious  men  and  women  by 
means  of  Extension  instruction  by  mail.  That  you 
may  have  opportunity  to  know  the  value  and  the 
scope  of  the  courses  given  we  offer  a 

Month* s Trial  Instruction — $6 

without  any  further  obligation  on  your  part.  Write 
for  complete  details  of  this  offer. 

You  will  find  much  helpful  information  in  respect 
to  Accountancy  in  our  32pp.  pamphlet.  SENT 
FREE  to  ambitious  men  and  women  and  to  Business 
Organizations. 

PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy, 
Business  Administration  and  English 

30  Church  St*.  New  York 
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THE  GREATEST  HELPS  EVER  DEVISED 

FOR  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP 

50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  my 
new  guide  sheets.  Reduced  plates  from  8 x 
lOyi  sheets  herewith  shown.  Four  different 
pages  now  ready  for  delivery.  I want  every 
teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a test, 
so  am  offering  twenty  pages,  five  of  each  kind, 
for  a trial,  for  a dime,  postpaid — stamps  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  “I  like  your 
idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen  guide 
sheets  very  much,  it  makes  it  almost  a self- 
as  the  pupil  can  see  right  where  he  makes 

Faust’s  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper, 

37c.  A REAM  in  quantity  lots.  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Address  C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  North  Robey  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 




teaching  course, 
his  mistakes.” 


GETTING  THE  POSITION 

means  more  money  for  you.  Easily  means  an  extra  dollar  a 
week.  The  one  sure  way  to  more  pay.  Puts  the  beginner  in 
the  experienced  class.  Gives  you  confidence.  Shows  why  you 
get  the  job  or  why  you  don’t.  Tells  what  to  say  and  when 
to  .say  it.  Teaches  you  the  right  way  to  apply.  Tells  whether 
to  sit  down  or  to  stand  up,  whether  to  shake  hands,  when  to 
present  letters  of  recommendation.  Prepares  you  for  emergency. 
Applies,  to  all  office  help.  Costs  cents,  worth  dollars.  25c.  coin 
or  stamps  brings  this  book  with  its  new  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Order  today. 

FRED  H.  GURTLER 

70S  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


iivif»rove;  your  peummanshif* 

and  your  .Methods  by  attending  the  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I am  carrying  a brand  new  stock  of  supplies  for  card  writers, 
penmanship  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Samples  of  cards,  papers  and  e.xhibition  mounts  for  a dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER,  PENMANSHIP  AND  SUPPLIES 

Studio:  617  W.  24th  St.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


i Cun  Make  a Good  Fenman  ot  tuu  at  tour  iiuua:  uiaius  spaiv 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman.” 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  how  others 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  404  MEYER  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

Devoted  to  Commercial  Education  and  Penmanship.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing,  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial  Law,  Accounting,  Natural 
Laws  of  Business,  School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational 
Business  News. 

Subscription  Price  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  Copy  10  Cents. 
CLUB  RATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION 
THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN,  30-B  Irving  Place,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WE  have  received  many  very  complimentary  letters  from 
those  interested  in  business  education  congratulating 
us  upon  the  appearance  and  contents  of  the  September 
number  of  the  Business  Journal.  Our  modesty  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  quote  all  of  those,  but  one  letter  we  have  received 
from  William  Lee  Butler,  director  of  the  Heald  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco,  recognizes  so  exactly  our  own 
ideals  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  publish  it: 

“It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  at  last  we 
are  to  have  a “Business  Journal’’  with  a real  grasp 
of  the  “Science  of  Business”  and  of  Commercial 
Education. 

“There  is  a great  and  growing  need  for  a Journal 
that  can  give  a wider  vision  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  educational  work — that  can  give  them  a 
better  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  and  they 
in  turn  will  give  to  their  students  a greater  capacity 
for  business.  And  there  is  no  form  of  human  service 
that  is  more  important  and  more  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  than  is  business. 

“The  September  number  is  not  only  very  good,  but 
it  also  contains  great  promise  for  the  future.  I shall 
watch  your  progress  with  great  interest  and 
sympathy.” 

S.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Rochester  Institute,  writes  us: 
“Congratulations  on  the  new  form  and  dress  of  the 
Business  Journal  and  specially  on  the  progressive- 
ness evident  on  the  inside  pages.  Such  articles  as 
those  of  your  editorial.  Dr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Crandall, 

Mr.  Greeley  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  business 
writing  courses  from  such  masters  as  Darner,  Lister 
and  Mills,  make  it  possible  to  wax  enthusiastic  over 
the  monthly.” 

Most  of  our  correspondence  this  month  has  related  to  the 
matter  of  the  employment  of  solicitors  and  will  be  found  in 
the  symposium  on  that  subject  in  the  editorial  pages. 


From  an  Old  and  True  Friend 

The  Business  Journal  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Vernon  W. 
Peck,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a number  of  valued  back 
numbers  of  The  Journal.  Dr.  Vernon  says:  “I  sincerely 
regret  that  I have  less  time  to  give  to  penmanship.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  say  that  when  I was  young  the  Penman’s  Art 
Journal  helped  me  very,  very  much.  I was  too  poor  to  attend 
a business  college  and  so  the  Journal  was  the  next  best  thing. 
I wish  you  could  know  how  much  I value  The  Journal.  . . 
I have  some  older  numbers  than  the  ones  I am  sending,  but 
they  are  bound  in  book  form  and  contain  the  autograph  let- 
ters of  Lyman  P.  Spencer  and  Henry  W.  Flickinger  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  them  up  yet.  Later  on  in  my  life,  if  none 
of  my  children  care  for  these  books,  I will  be  glad  to  send 
them  to  you  with  my  compliments.” 


Advertising  Against  Solicitors 

The  Spencerian  Business  College,  of  which  Robert  C. 
Spencer  is  still  the  presiding  genius,  has  this  to  say  as 
to  the  question  of  the  employment  of  solicitors : 

“The  money  other  schools  pay  to  solicitors  to  go 
around  and  talk  pupils  into  coming  to  their  schools, 
we  spend  in  engaging  more  and  better  teachers.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  to  give  our  pupils  better  and 
more  thorough  instruction.  This  special  training  en- 
ables them  to  hold  better  positions  and  in  return  they 
recommend  us  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances.” 

The  Detroit  Commercial  College,  of  which  R.  J.  Maclean 
is  president,  advertises  in  the  Detroit  papers  that  it  does  not 
canvass  for  students. 

The  Gem  City  Business  College,  the  Musselman  college  at 
Quincy,  111.,  says : 

■ “Be  careful  of  the  business  college  solicitor  who 
wishes  you  to  sign  an  application  or  a note  before  you 
have  had  a chance  to  see  and  investigate  into  the 
merits  of  the  school.  Don’t  sign  anything  or  pay  any 
money  until  you  have  seen  the  school  and  know  that 
it  is  as  represented.” 

Olson’s  Commercial  Colleges  in  Kansas  have  this  to  say 
on  the  same  subject: 
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“Beware  of  the  solicitor  for  fake  schools.  No  good 
school  will  employ  solicitors ; it  does  not  need  any. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  attend  a school  that  in- 
vites you  to  enter  when  you  get  ready  and  pay  your 
tuition  when  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
school  is  as  represented.  This  catalogue  is  our  only 
representative,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a true  rep- 
resentation of  two  good  schools.” 

If  those  business  schools  that  do  not  employ  solicitors  and 
that  object  to  the  often  unfair  competition  waged  against  them 
by  unscrupulous  solicitors,  interested  only  in  earning  their 
commissions,  would  come  out  boldly  in  their  advertising  and 
put  themselves  on  record  against  it,  the  public  would  soon 
respond  and  would  appreciate  that  schools  that  do  not  employ 
solicitors  can  on  that  account  pay  more  for  teachers  and 
equipment. 


THE  USE  OF  SOLICITORS 

A GOOD  illustration  of  overstimulation  is  found  in  the 
private  school  that  employs  many  solicitors.  It  draws 
from  its  territory  about  ten  years  ahead  of  the  natural 
supply  of  persons  of  proper  age  to  receive  its  instruction.  It 
costs  some  schools  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts to  secure  their  business.  That  is  to  say,  about  one-half 
of  the  total  tuition  received  is  left  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  instruction  and  for  net  profits.  Children  are  taken 
away  from  grammar  schools  and  even  from  primary  schools 
in  some  instances.  The  result  is  a poor  material  to  begin  with 
and  a poorer  finished  product. — The  Budget. 


TEACHERS’  CLASSES  IN  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  teachers’  classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand  which  were  con- 
ducted last  year  at  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Teachers  and  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers to  obtain  qualified  teachers  of  the  system  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  have  been  discontinued  as  free  courses. 
The  work  begun  by  these  classes  will  be  continued  on  a larger 
and  permanent  scale  by  Columbia  University,  Adelphi  College, 
and  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  where  professional  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
will  be  offered  in  the  day  and  evening  sessions,  and  proper 
credit  given  for  the  subjects  covered. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

{Continued  from  Page  79.) 

commercial  branches.  It  is  a short  course  of  fifty  lessons, 
and  the  author  states  that  it  should  occupy  the  time  of  one 
recitation  period  a day  for  ten  weeks.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  teacher,  it  would  be  useful  as  a foundation  for  a more 
extended  course  in  salesmanship.  With  a teacher  who  knew 
no  more  than  the  text  it  would  not  be  so  effective.  Its  treat- 
ment of  important  subjects  is  of  necessity  very  brief;  for 
instance.  Lesson  21  takes  up  the  subjects  of  personal  Appear- 
ance, Correct  and  Forceful  Speech  and  General  Education, 
and  contains  four  and  one-half  pages.  What  is  said  is  true 
and  good,  but  tremendously  condensed.  The  one  lesson  could 
easily  be  expanded  to  a book  larger  than  the  one  we  are 
discussing. 

What  the  work  contains  is  sound,  and  it  teaches  the  modern 
business  morality  very  clearly.  For  instance,  “It  is  true  of 
every  honest  transaction  that  both  parties  may  be  benefitted, 
and  the  salesman  must  ever  remember  this.”  “Fix  this  firmly 
in  your  mind.  A fair  bargain  must  benefit  both  parties.  The 
advantage,  while  differing  in  degree,  must  be  mutual.  There 
must  be  advantages  on  both  sides.”  “The  man  who  sells 
goods  under  the  impression  that  he  is  taking  advantage  of  his 
customer  is  not  a salesman.  He  is  a thief.”  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  a business  truth  so  plainly  stated. 

On  page  129  the  author  tells  us  “The  man  who  will  not 
work  should  not  eat,  as  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  Moses  and 
John  Smith.”  Our  recollection  is  that  St.  Paul  and  not 
Moses  should  be  credited  with  this.  Also  later  he  advises 
the  study  of  logic,  and  says : “A  splendid  text  is  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  ‘System  of  Logic.’  ” It  would  seem  that  there 
were  a good  many  briefer  texts  on  logic  that  would  be  far 
more  serviceable  to  the  business  student  than  Mill’s  ponderous 
work.  These,  however,  are  minor  points ; the  work  as  a 
whole  is  useful  as  a beginning  in  a new  subject,  but  salesman- 
ship to  be  taught  effectively  in  business  schools  must  be 
taken  up  as  a major  subject  and  given  equal  place  in  the 
curriculum  with  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  a.  BEIMNEXX,  C.  F*.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DON’T  SCRATCH 

Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c.  Men- 
tion this  journal. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601 EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIEILD  & CO..  Agents,  93  Chambers  St..  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  IS  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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News  of  the  Commercial  Schools  and  Teachers 


The  Rochester  Business  Institute  sends  out  not  the  largest, 
— not  the  most  expensive, — but  undoubtedly  the  most  artistic 
catalogue  that  has  come  to  this  office.  It  combines  utility  and 
good  taste  and  worthily  represents  the  admirable  institution 
that  sends  it  out. 

The  Erie  Business  College  of  Erie,  Pa.,  sends  out  a neat 
college  paper.  The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  and  its  printed 
matter  conveys  the  impression  of  a live  school. 

L.  E.  Edgecomb  of  the  Courtland  Business  Institute  reports 
the  largest  entering  class  the  school  has  had  in  his  thirteen 
years’  experience. 

The  LeMaster  Institute,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  reports  the 
enrollment  fully  up  to  expectations  and  the  class  of  entrants 
is  superior  to  manj'.  Young  women,  graduates  of  schools  in 
other  cities,  are  among  the  new  students,  and  the  high  quality 
of  the  school  will  be  maintained. 

The  Northern  Illinois  University  of  Chicago  sends  us  its 
announcement  for  1915-16.  At  present  it  offers  a Law  School 
and  a School  of  Einance  and  Administration.  W.  D.  Mar- 
burger  is  Chancellor  and  Frederick  Juchoff  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Law  School.  We  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  institution 
later. 

T.  \\'.  Oates  has  no  fears  indicated  by  the  old  adage  “The 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,’’  but  has  changed  his  location 
as  teacher  of  penmanship  from  St.  Thomas  to  London,  On- 
tario, and  is  the  facile  teacher  of  facile  penmanship  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

A.  J.  Blake,  formerly  of  Oil  Springs,  is  also  a new  instructor 
in  the  same  institution  with  Mr.  Oates.  Mr.  Buchanan,  for- 
merly instructor  in  penmanship,  assumes  the  work  in  arith- 
metic and  commercial  law. 

Miss  Tanner,  of  Watford,  Ontario,  takes  the  position  at  St. 
Thomas,  made  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Oates. 

J.  M.  Lantz,  one  of  the  Old  Guard  of  commercial  teachers, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  has  started  a 
new  enterprise  as  principal  of  The  Office  Training  School, 
located  at  Titusville,  Pa.  He  is  a man  of  “great  expectations,’’ 
and  declares  that  he  has  ample  reasons  for  his  hopefulness. 
We  expect  to  hear  from  him  and  his  work  at  no  great  inter- 
vals of  time. 

That  good  penman,  J.  E.  Barnett  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
celebrated  a recent  birthday  by  making  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  his  handiwork  and  by  sending  in  a dollar  for  the 
Business  Journal.  May  he  live  a hundred  years  and  cele- 
brate each  birthday  in  the  same  way. 

Ernest  Reser  is  the  new  principal  of  the  business  department 
in  Southwestern  College  of  Winfield,  Kansas.  Mr.  Reser 
is  a graduate  of  the  commercial  school  of  Baker  University, 
and  a B.  A.  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  For  two  years  he 
was  head  stenographer  in  the  Santa  Fe  offices  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kan. 

P.  P.  Freeman,  who  has  been  with  the  Huntsinger  Business 
School,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  past  three  years,  will 
teach  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Hartford  Public 
High  School  during  the  coming  year.  Hartford  ‘has  just 
completed  a $450,000  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  com- 
mercial and  manual  training  departments. 

G.  L.  White  has  been  engaged  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mrs.  Jay  W.  Miller  is  the  new  shorthand  teacher  at  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

C.  S.  Springer  of  Henager’s  Business  College,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  accepted  a position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Salt  Lake  City  High  School. 

Charles  Schimel,  Tisch  Mills,  Wisconsin,  will  head  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  Fond  du  Lac  High  School,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

G.  Walter  Puffer  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  a po- 
sition in  Brown’s  Business  College,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

W.  P.  Garrett,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  the  new  principal 
teacher  in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Zimmerman  of  Minersville,  Pennsylvania,  is  head 
of  the  conimercial  department  of  the  High  School,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania. 


L.  1.  Day,  of  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  a position 
in  the  Commercial  Department,  Huron  College,  Huron,  South 
Dakota. 

John  H.  Moore,  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Miss  Essie  Neal,  of  Chicago,,  is  the  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  Mendota,  Illinois. 

C.  E.  Davey,  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  a position 
in  the  Commercial  Department,  Manual  Training  High 
School  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  Etta  Stevens,  of  Neosho,  Missouri,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  instructor  of  stenotypy  and  stenography  in  the 
Tulsa  Business  College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

R.  B.  Stewart,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Houghton,  Michigan. 

W.  R.  Bartmess,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Shorthand  Department,  Wilson’s  Modern  Busi- 
ness College,  Seattle,  Washington. 

C.  D.  King,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Benjamin  T.  Poxon,  of  Munith,  Michigan,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  and  director 
of  athletics  in  the  High  School,  .'Mamosa,  Colorado. 

E.  W.  Barrington,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  is  director  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

A.  R.  Reelhorn,  of  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Lajunta, 
Colorado. 

Miss  Lottie  Savage,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Page,  of  Lawhon,  Louisiana,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  Shorthand  Department,  \’ocational  Grammar  and 
High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  R.  Hassard,  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  is  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  High  School,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Miss  Bertha  Koch,  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Palestine,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frank  Pauly,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Ramona, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  John  L.  Davenport,  formerly  with  the  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
High  School,  has  accepted  a position  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, High  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  W.  Doran,  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  High  School. 

Miss  Fay  Stayner,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  High  School,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Mr.  Frank  Walters,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

A.  R.  Roggy,  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  High  School,  East  Grand  Forks,  Min- 
nesota. 

Miss  Maude  Starrett,  of  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  has  accepted 
a position  as  shorthand  teacher  in  Link’s  Business  College, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

L.  O.  Youse,  of  Bryant,  Indiana,  is  the  new  comniercial 
teacher  in  the  Township  High  School,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a position 
as  assistant  in  the  Commercial  Department,  High  School, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

Hans  Flo,  formerly  of  Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon,  has 
accepted  a position  as  head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Pocatello  High  School,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

F.  J.  Meier,  of  Areola,  Texas,  has  accepted  a position  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  S.  Dakota. 

W.  E.  Black,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a position  in 
the  High  School,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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Indianapolis  M.T.  High  School 

DAKOTA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  MITCHELL,  S.  DAK.;  STATE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL,  BOULDER,  COLO.;  the  High  Schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas; Pocatello,  Idaho;  Bozeman,  Montana;  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri — these  and  many 
more  good  schools  have  recently  selected  our  candidates.  We  are  giving  superior  serv- 
ice to  teachers  and  employers  in  all  parts  of  the  L'nited  States.  May  we  assist  you? 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEVEN  EOSIXIONS  EILLED  IN  ONE  DAY!!! 

This  is  our  record  on  August  8.  One  went  to  ST.  LOUIS  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Since  that  date  we  have  filled  from  one 
to  five  places  dailv.  Our  candidates  have  recently  been  elected  at  LITTLE  ROCK,  OMAHA,  CINCINNATI 
NEWARK,  HARTFORD,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  PITTSBURG,  LINCOLN,  SIOUX  CITY,  BIRMINGHAM  and  in  many 
small  cities.  need  more  first-class  commercial  teachers 

CONTINENTAL 

Teachers’  Agency  (Inc.)  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 


Mr  Teachers' Age/vcy 

JEAfT=>//?£  Bi-O'G,  0£M\rJEf9,  COLO. 


The  Largest  Teachers’  Agency  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


in  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Colleges.  As  Publishers  of  the  annual 
“Rocky  Mountain  Teachers’  Agency  School  Di- 
rectories,’’ of  sixteen  Western  States,  we  are  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
entire  West.  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Free 
Booklet  showing  how  we  place  our  teachers.  Wm. 
Ruffer,  Manager. 


Fine  F^ositions  fop  Commercial  Xeaclreps 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems),  and  Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship. Beginning  teachers  should  write  us.  Promotions  for  experienced  instructors.  Good  penmen  in 
demand.  School  property  bought  and  sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  Get 
our  effective  service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS’  ASSOCIATION  marion,  ind. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Jias  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  co*nmcrcial 
teaching  in  high  school  at  a substantial  increase  in  salary. 
Our  catalogue  and  teachers’  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.  . Address 

Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WILL  WRITE 
YOUR 
NAME  ON 


il  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 2Sc. 

Ornamental  Letter  50c. 

1 Set  Ornamental  Caps 25c. 

1 Page  Ornamental  Combinations...  25c. 

1 Business  Letter 25c. 

\ 1 Set  Business  Caps 10c. 

\ 1 Blanchard  Floiuish  25c. 

1 Scrap  Book  Specimen  25c. 

f $2.05 

' All  for  $1.50 


E.  S.  LAWYER,  518  Germain  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BE  A.  BAMKER 

Splendid  opportmiit.v.  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off.  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  si.x  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  437  E.  State  St..  Coinmbai,  0. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, loans  charts,  slides,  and  films  for  express 
charges  only,  without  any  view  to  profit.  This  ma- 
terial affords  self-help.  Anybody  can  use  it.  Cir- 
cuits are  now  being  formed  to  reduce  express 
charges.  Write  for  plans. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

SCRIPT  EXPERT 

195  Grand  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping,  Illustrations, 
Writing  Slips,  Copy  Books,  etc.  Send  copy  for 
estimate. 


A. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writ- 
have  a holder  adapted  to  that  special  purpose. 
The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-Incti  Fancy.  SI;  Plain,  50c.  8-lncH  Fancy,  SOc ; Plain.  25c. 

MAGNUSSON  208  Nortti  Sth  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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Prof.  .S.  D.  vail  Beiithuysen,  who  has  been  Dean  of  the 
Scliool  of  Commerce  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  for  the  iiast  nine 
years,  goes  to  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
to  become  Professor  of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology  and 
Lecturer  in  Extension  at  that  institution.  Prof,  van  Bent- 
huysen  is  popularly  known  as  “Professor  Van,”  and  has  been 
prominent-  in  the  organization  of  farmers’  clubs  throughout 
South  Dakota  for  a numlier  of  years. 

W.  J.  McDonald,  formerly  with  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  Burdette  College,  and  the  National  Business  Col- 
lege of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  has  been  elected  to  Principalship 
of  tbe  Business  Department  of  the  Albuquerque  Business 
College. 

The  following  graduates  of  the  .-klbuqucrque  Business  Col- 
lege, Commercial  Teachers’  Training  Department,  have  begun 
their  new  duties  in  the  following  positions  : 

Miss  Rachel  Whitaker,  princijial  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Gallup,  New  Mexico,  High  School. 

Miss  Lillian  Kieke,  principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Lee  Keeman,  principal,  Commercial  Department,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Mae  McMillin,  principal,  Commercial  Department, 
Winslow,  Arizona,  High  School. 

Miss  Zella  Roberts,  principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Clifton,  Arizona,  High  School. 

W.  E.  Weatherby,  principal.  Commercial  Department, 
Nogales,  Arizona,  High  School. 

Do  you  think?  Do  you  enjoy  thinking?  Well,  the  Bryant 
& Stratton  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  send  you, 
with  its  compliments,  on  application,  “Book  of  Thinks.”  A 
sub-title  is  “Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful.”  Brimful  of  things 
you  might  ponder  well  and  with  something  good  in  prospect. 

W’illard  B.  Bottome  and  Charles  L.  Swem  are  rather  small 
men  in  stature,  but  their  fame  has  gone  out  into  all  the  world 
reached  by  the  Annuals  and  College  Journals  of  the  Rider- 
Moore  & Stewart  College  in  Trenton.  The  former  has  the 
name  of  being  the  fastest  shorthand  writer  in  the  world,  and 
the  other  of  being  the  President’s  chosen  secretary  steno- 
graphic. And  the  R.-M.  & S.  School  claims  that  still  “there 
are  more  to  follow.” 

That  famous  Methodist  school,  the  Wyoming  Seminary, 
Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  is  felicitated  by  us  on  securing  Miss 
Mary  Ansart  as  the  teacher  of  Phonography  the  ensuing  year, 
transferring,  as  she  does,  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  Rhode  Island  Commercial  .School,  Providence,  R.  L, 
Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  jirincipal,  sends  us  a truly  “luscious” 
Year-Book,  in  wbich  it  unfolds  and  advertises  its  plans  and 
purposes  in  the  several  de])artments  of  this  prosperous  institu- 
tion. Doubtless  the  advantages  and  the  triumphs  of  this  great 
school  are  as  captivating  as  its  Year-Book  is  delightful.  Con- 
gratulations to  all  concerned. 

1.  C.  Smeltzer  takes  a position  in  the  Tulare,  Ga.,  High 


School  in  the  Commercial  Department,  having  resigned  a 
similar  ])osition  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

Laura  Thomas  becomes  Phonographic  teacher  in  the  Hume- 
Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

I'rom  the  Rogers  School  of  Business,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
F.  S.  Robinson  goes  to  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  High  School. 

Staunton,  Virginia,  is  happy  in  the  establishment  of  its  new 
school,  entitled  The  Towberman  School  of  Practical  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting.  William  L.  Towberman  is  a man  of 
wide  e.xperience  as  legislative  and  general  reporter,  employed 
for  many  years  in  government  service  at  the  nation’s  capital, 
and  brings  to  the  new  institution  qualifications  of  the  highest 
character. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  so  accomplished  a shorthand 
teacher  and  reporter,  of  the  Benn  Pitman  Order,  as  is  George 
W.  Henderson  stands  as  the  head  of  the  Henderson’s  Business 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  September  1 will  be  a red- 
letter  day  in  that  city  in  shorthand  matters. 

The  Stockton,  Cal.,  Commercial  College  and  the  Heald’s 
Business  College,  of  the  same  city,  have  merged  their  interests 
under  the  somewhat  unpleasant  title  “Stockton  Commercial 
and  Heald’s  College.”  We  trust  their  unity  will  be  sweeter 
than  the  dissonant  name  given  the  school. 

Thisselle  Business  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  secured 
Harold  V.  Hunter  as  its  teacher  of  Benn  Pitman  Phonography, 
coming  to  the  city  from  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  S.  Britton  comes  to  the  Merrill  Business  College,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  to  have  charge  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. Stamford  is  a live  place;  this  college  is  a center  of  life 
and  light  in  things  commercially  educational,  and  Mr.  Britton, 
coming  from  the  presidential  state  of  Ohio,  will  find  himself 
busy  with  the  busy  brains  of  the  Yankees  in  the  “Land  of 
Wooden  Nutmegs.”  But  we  prophesy  that  he  will  win  out. 

“Would  you  like  a copy?  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.”  That’s 
the  way  the  Astoria  Business  College,  Astoria,  Oregon,  looks 
you  in  the  face,  and  suggests  your  reading  its  Bulletin  of 
Information  as  to  its  work.  And  when  you  get  the  Bulletin, 
you’ll  be  sure  to  read  it,  and  doubtless  profit  by  its  pointers. 

"You  are  the  Jury.  Here  is  the  Evidence.”  This  is  the 
way  the  Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  starts  you  in  your 
investigations  as  to  its  worth.  The  Booklet  tells  the  story, 
and  backs  it  by  eight  pages  of  names  and  addresses  of  recent 
graduates.  Investigate.  Determine ! 

We  open  up  the  most  recent  brochure  of  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  charming 
features  of  Enos  Spencer  look  down  at  us,  whose  title  to 
fame  is  assured  by  his  forty  and  more  years  as  teacher  and 
accountant.  Tlie  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
before  us  is  “Training  for  Success  in  the  Spencerian  Way.” 
Send  for  it,  3'oung  man. 

Huntington,  West  Virginia,  rejoices  in  tlie  wonderful  five 
years  of  rich  and  rare  development  of  the  Boothe  School, 
owned  ancl  conducted  by  J.  Edwin  Boothe,  whose  school  now 
occupies  its  own  building  (Fourth  avenue  and  Fourteenth 


NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  MEETINGS 

The  various  commercial  teachers’  asrociations  of  the  State  of  New  ^’ork  have  arranger  for  the  following  meetings  during 

the  school  3’car  1915-1916: 


Association. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Meeting. 

Commercial  Teaclicrs’  Assn,  of  Central  N.  Y. 

H.  I.  C.ood. 

Rome. 

Minnie  M.  Kolta, 
Technical  H.  S.,  Syracuse. 

Oct.  16,  Rome. 

Feb.  19,  Oneida. 

Commercial  Teachers’  Assn,  of  New  York. 

R.  E.  Davey, 

East  H.  S.,  Rochester. 

Mary  Ryan, 

Niagara  Falls. 

Nov.  23-24,  Rochester. 

March  18,  Buffalo. 

Commercial  Teachers’  Assn,  of  Long  Island. 

W.  II.  Higl>ie, 
Huntington. 

Jessie  W.  Weaver. 
Mineola. 

Oct.  23,  Freeport. 

Feb.  26,  Freeport. 

Westchester  County  Com.  Teachers’  Assn. 

James  C.  Bilz, 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jeannette  C.  Hall, 

New  Rochelle. 

Nov.  13,  White  Plains. 

March  11,  1916,  Mount  Vernon. 

Hudson  River  Valley  Assn,  of  Com.  Teachers. 

C.  I).  Dumbauld, 
Middletown. 

Rose  A.  Brown, 
Haverstraw. 

Oct.  9,  Newburgh. 

Feb.  12,  Newburgh. 

Commercial  Teacliers’  Assn,  of  East.  N.  Y. 

W.  11.  Weick, 

T roy. 

Maud  S.  Richards, 

Glens  Falls. 

Nov.  6,  Albany. 

March  4,  Albany. 

State  Teachers’  Assn.  (Commercial  Section.) 

C.  J.  Terrill, 

Albany. 

R.  E.  Davey, 

East  H.  S.,  Rochester. 

Nov.  23-24,  Rochester. 

}Tigh  School  Tcaclicrs’  Assn,  of  N.  Y.  C. 
(Bookkeeping  Section.) 

(Shorthand  Sect  i»>n. ) 

Cj.  II.  Van  'ruyl,  (.diairman. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
W.  lb.  Finnegan,  Cliainnan, 
Comnu’jcial  High  School, 

Amanda  I .andon, 
Washington  Irving  JI.  S. 

Meyer  K.  Zinman, 
l>ay  Ridge  High  School. 

Oct.  2,  Dec.  4,  Marcli  A,  June  3,  High 
Scliool  of  Commerce  Building. 

October,  1915. 
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slrctT),  comtiiodious  in  its  school  rooms,  storerooms  and 
dormitory  in  tlie  upper  story,  to  be  occupied  ])y  the  women 
students.  Two  other  structures  are  used  as  dormitories  for 
male  students. 

Why  the  Shorthand  and  Business  Department  of  the 
Twenty-Third  Street  Branch  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
should  he  called  The  Chelsea  School  is  more  than  our  density 
can  find  out.  But  so  it  is.  And  we  happen  to  know  of  the 
facilities  of  the  institution,  as  for  years  we  haye  personally 
been  a frequent  visitor  and  even  teacher  within  its  doors. 
Clyde  L.  Newell  will  show  you  how  “to  keep  books”  and 
George  E.  Bolton  will  teach  you  the  Shorthand  system  Presi- 
dent Wilson  writes,  the  Graham. 

Doctor  Emil  Clemens,  holding  the  highest  shorthand  office 
in  Germany,  as  president  of  the  Royal  Stenographic  Lande- 
sampt  (Institut),  at  Dresden,  has  just  passed  away,  at  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  born  May  19,  1860,  at  Ingeleben, 
Germany,  became  a professor  of  Gabelsberger  shorthand,  from 
1895  to  1900  edited  the  German  Stenographers’  Gaaette.  In 
October,  1890,  became  the  official  head  of  the  great  Institution 
and  Library  at  Dresden,  also  a government  counsellor,  and 
later  a counsellor  superior. 

How  would  this  pay  suit  Yankee  typewriter  operators? 
From  the  Daily  Mail,  England,  we  take  the  following:  Civil 
service  rates  of  pay  for  women  doing  men’s  work : Type- 
writing, operating  duplicating  machines,  $4.50  to  $5  a week ; 
ordinary  clerical  work,  $5.25  to  $5  per  week ; shorthand  and 
typewriting,  $6.50  per  week ; higher  clerical  work  and  super- 
vision, $7.50  per  week.  Such  work  to  be  not  less  than  forty- 
two  hours  per  week. 

After  the  death  of  C.  C.  Beale,  that  portion  of  his  wonder- 
ful shorthand  collection  which  would  be  secured  was  bought 
by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association,  and  was 
deposited  for  a term  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  care  of  the 
New  York  City  Public  Library.  The  trustees  of  the  National 
Association  have  paid  Mrs.  Beale  the  amount  due  to  her — 
$2,000.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  association  the  trus- 
tees were  discharged  with  thanks,  and  thereupon  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  : “Resolved  that  the  report  be  received 
and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the  committee  be  discharged,  and 
that  our  librarian  hereafter  have  charge  of  the  library  under 
the  direction  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  association.”  The 
address  of  the  librarian,  Dr.  W.  D.  Bridge,  is  Orange,  N.  J. 

Clyde  Blanchard,  principal  of  the  Standard  Commercial 
School  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  California,  as  instructor  in  business  eco- 
nomy. He  will  also  have  charge  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  university,  and  is  to  conduct  four  courses  of  interest  to 
commercial  teachers — Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting;  Methods  of  Teaching  Of- 
fice Training;  Problems  of  the  High  School  Commercial  De- 
partment. The  University  of  California  is  not  to  be  outdone 
by  schools  of  commerce  and  other  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  “effete  East.” 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  FOR  THE  REMINGTON 

<<IN  recognition  of  forty  years  of  sustained  excellence  in  the 
1 development  of  the  art  of  mechanical  writing.”  This  is 
the  wording  of  a Special  Diploma  of  Honor  which  has 
just  been  granted  by  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position to  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company.  This  is  the 
climax  of  the  remarkable  list  of  awards  already  bestowed  upon 
the  Remington,  which  include  a Grand  Prize  “for  excellence 
of  product,”  a Medal  of  Honor  “for  educational  value,”  a 
Gold  medal  for  the  Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Type- 
writer, and  a Gold  Medal  for  Remtico  ribbons  and  carbon 
papers.  These  are  the  highest  possible  awards  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Remington  business  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  concern  in  any  line  of  business  ever  obtained  a more 
complete  and  comprehensive  list  of  honors  at  any  exposition. 


PITMAN  TO  THE  FRONT 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, has  officially  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  that  city  com- 
mencing September,  1915,  in  place  of  a light-line  system  pre- 
viously taught.  The  adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
for  these  schools  was  arrived  at  after  a most  exhaustive  ex- 
amination by  a special  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Francis,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  different 
systems  and  textbooks  now  on  the  market. 


SHORl  HAND  REPORTERS  CONVENE 

The  Convention  of  this  National  Shorthand  body  was  held 
in  August  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  productive  of  great 
good.  New  interests  were  introduced;  a change  of  adminis- 
tration ensues,  and  issues  which  were  deemed  decidedly 
deleterious  to  good  fellowship  were  side-tracked. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  year  are : President,  Gordon  L. 
Elliott,  Des  Moines,  la. ; vice-president,  A.  L.  Coombs,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  secretary,  Charles  E.  Weller,  La  Porte,  Ind. ; 
treasurer,  George  A.  McBride,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; historian 
and  librarian,  William  D.  Bridge,  Orange,  N.  J. ; executive 
committee,  Charles  W.  Reitler,  Denver,  Col.;  James  Russell, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; James  Abbott,  Chicago,  111. 

One  special  and  most  valuable  action  of  the  Convention 
was  the  adoption  by  the  body  of  a petition  to  commissioner  of 
education.  Dr.  Claxton,  Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  that  the 
government  publish  at  an  early  date  the  Bibliography  of 
Shorthand,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Julius  Ensign 
Rockwell,  the  well-known  bibliographer,  who  has  offered  the 
government  his  exceedingly  valuable  manuscript  of  the  bibli- 
ography without  cost  for  its  preparation. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  college,  rapidly  growing  eastern  city,  85,000.  Good  repu- 
tation, little  competition,  unincumbered,  20  years  under  present  man- 
agement, first  class  equipment  Purchaser  can  pay  for  school  and  clear 
$2,000  to  $3,000  first  year.  Low  figure  to  quick  buyer.  Appendicitis 
selling  reason.  Address  O.  K.,  care  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Established  and  owned 
by  present  owner  for  past  eighteen  years.  A-1  reputation.  No  opposi- 
tion and  good  outlet  for  graduates.  Don’t  write  unless  you  have 
money  to  invest.  Address  ‘*B,”  care  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  excellent  small  schools;  no  competition  and  fine  growing 
territory.  Good  square  propositions.  Address  “Progressive,”  care 
Business  Journal. 


WANTED 

A young  man  about  19  years  old,  with  High  School  Education; 
with  particular  talent  for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  willing  to 
learn  difierent  styles  of  lettering  and  high  grade  engrossing. 

He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  at  least  French  Round  Hand, 
Old  Englisli,  Gothic  and  Bank  Note  Script  at  the  start.  Send 
specimens. 

There  is  a prospect  of  a fine  career,  besides  a lucrative  and  re- 
fined profession.  Write  G.  DF.,  Business  Journal. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Harvester 
Building,  Chicago,  is  organized  to  help  in  educa- 
tional work.  Tliey  have  prepared,  at  considerable 
expense,  stencils,  booklets  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  plans  for  doing  live  school  work,  and  will 
gladly  send  you  sample  material  and  information. 


YOU  CAN  UECOME  A FINE  BUSINESS  PENMAN 
by  taking  uiy  mail  comse.  Note  Mr.  Stolte’s  im- 
provement. Write  for  illustrated  Journal.  Your 
name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  C 492,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  W . A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

A presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  are  not  required. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
809,  37  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


What  are  You  Looking  for 

in  a system  of  Shorthand? 

Do  You  Want  Prompt  Results  ? 

It  was  a class  of  four  beginners — first- 
year  students — who  had  been  taught 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  the  Belleville 
(111.)  High  School,  that  took  first  place  over 
similar  students  of  all  systems  in  the  high 
school  contest  at  Normal,  (III.,)  May  22. 

Do  You  Look  to  the  Long  Run  ? 

It  was  Joseph  Neitlich,  who  studied 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  a Boston 
High  School  in  1908,  that  took  first  place 
(with  100%  for  accuracy)  over  444  candi- 
dates enrolled  in  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion for  Official  Court  Reporter.  New  York 
City,  last  January. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

gives  you  the  best  of  everything  in  short- 
hand. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howaru,  President. 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


P.tMay  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  ’ 

(Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


Arbudile  Institute  .t  Accountancy 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 


A PRACTICAL  school  giving  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  and  advanced 
evening  courses  in  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Law  and  Economics  leading  to 
advancement  in  business  and  preparing 
qualified  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired upon  enrollment. 

By  taking  these  courses  MEN  and  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  of  BOOKKEEPING  and  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  can  increase  their  value  as 
teachers  by  securing  thorough  understanding 
of  fundamental  principles  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  their  practical  application  to  prob- 
lems of  business  and  professional  life.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical soundness  of  the  courses. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  I,  1915 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt. 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY.C.P.  A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST^  NEW  YORK 


October,  1915. 
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New  Commercial  Texts 

New  Business  Speller 


by  Chas.  M,  Miller,  covers  the  subject  of 
spelling  systematically.  Its  lessons  are  not 
monotonous  but  have  a variety  in  their  pres- 
entation which  prevents  dullness  and  elim- 
inates waste  of  time  and  effort.  It  makes 
spelling  attractive. 

Read^s  Salesmanship 


by  H.  E.  Read,  author  of  Read’s  Lessons  in 
Salesmanship,  gives  a fuller  and  more  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  than  the 
former  book,  along  the  same  lines  of  special 
adaptation  to  the  class-room  needs  of  com- 
mercial schools  and  departments. 

A Full  Line  of  Commercial  Texts 

including  Lyon’s  Bookkeeping,  Van  Sant 
Manual  of  Shorthand,  and  at  least  one  supe- 
rior text  for  every  subject  ordinarily  taught 
in  commercial  courses, 

Published  by 

Lyons  & Carnahan 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  131  E.  23d  St. 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

REVISED  EDITION 

Pupils  Learn  to  DO  by  DOING 

Since  all  transactions  are  performed  over 
the  counter,  all  confusion  is  avoided  and  a 
splendid  Office  Practice  Department  is  af- 
forded. The  teacher  has  an  accurate  check 
on  all  work. 

Each  of  the  seven  offices  is  equipped  with 
a different  set  of  large  books,  including  Spe- 
cial Column  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Bot^s,  Card 
Ledger,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  the  student 
must  become  familiar. 

By  a system  of  promotion  the  student  goes 
from  one  office  to  another,  finishing  in  the 
bank. 

Business  men  today  demand  the  experi- 
enced accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  experience. 

Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service. 

New  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 
The  Method  That  Bri&gt  Reeoltt 

The  F.  H.  Publishing  Company, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 


M.  SCOUGALE^S 

CHAUOiGl  SHORTHAND 


f 


a;_Sco2gal9'8Ch^lleDg9_Shorthanl 


Pitmanio  writar,  you  nay 
readily  identify  every  word  of 
this  shorthand,  because  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  it  is  like  your 
shorthand;  and  where  it  is  not, 
you  may  write  its  outlines  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  your 
own,  and  with  much  greater  leg- 
ibility under  high  speed.  This 
is  the  werdiot  of  all  Pitmanio 
writers  who  even  glance  at  Chair 
lenge  Shorthand  notes,  and  this 
verdiot  is  confirmed  by  every 
added  step  in  investigation.Tou 
are  urgently,  though  respectful- 
ly, invited  to  entertain  no  sus- 
picion that  latent  defects  in 
Challenge  Shorthand  nay  bo  re- 
vealed, either  upon  the  slight- 
est or  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, for  no  investigation 
sill  sustain  such  suspicion. 

Challenge  Shorthand  L-  and 
R-hook  rules  are  regular,  and 
without  ezeeptiona,  and  for  that 
reason  the  systea  may  be  learned 
in  little  more  than  half  the 
time  required  in  the  study  of 
any  other  Pitmanio  system.  In 
fact,  no  other  system,  of  any 
wtility,  may  be  mastered  in  less 
tine  than  is  required  for  the 
mastery  of  Cballen^  Shorthand. 

The  proof  of  the  best  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  is  in  the  com- 
parison of  its  notes  with  the 
best  of  the  rest;  and  Cballengo 
Shorthand  earnestly  challenges 
the  most  careful  comparison. 

Challenge  Shorthand  shows 
a far  greater  average  gain  over 
the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  of 
seventy  odd  years  ago  than  has 
been  secured  by  all  other  im- 
provements since  that  time. 

Challenge  Shorthand  Uanual, 
a complete  text  book,  $1.00. 

M, Scougale,  Weatherford,  Texas. 
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A Pitmanic  writer,  having  mastered  nine 
changed  strokes,  may  write  fairly  accurate 
Challenge  Shorthand,  using  rules  and  prin- 
ciples already  familiar. 

Such  writer,  examining  the  accompany- 
ing etching,  will  readily  note  the  Challenge 
right-slant  characters  used  in  place  of  Pit- 
manic  left-slants,  the  elimination  of  obtuse 
angles  thereby,  and  the  resulting  facile 
movement  of  Challenge  Shorthand. 

Challenge  Shorthand  U better  than  the 
best. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  Pitmanic  shorthands,  in  speed- 
power  and  legibility. 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 

A Complete  Text  Book,  $1.00 

M.  SCOUGALE 


PANAMA  PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

1915  . 


PRESIDENT 


CHIEF 


PRESIDENTOFTHESUPERIORJURT 

: . OIRECTOROFEXHIBITS 


SFCT'y  OFTHeiNTERNATION/i 
AWARD  SYSTEM 

MEDAL 

HONOR 

DEPARTMENTOF 

EDUCATION 


‘'For  Its 

Educational 

Value'' 

A medal  of  honor  (Gold) 

has  been  awarded  to  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

This  is  the  only  award  made  to  any 
typewriter  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Thus  the  greatest  of  Expositions 
recognizes  the  supreme  service  ren- 
dered by  the  greatest  of  typewriters 
in  the  development  of  the  modern 
system  of  commercial  instruction. 


Other  Remington  A wards  at 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Grand  Prize — For  Excel- 
lence of  Product. 

Gold  Medal— For  Adding 
Typewriter. 

Gold  Medal — For  Type- 
writer Ribbons  and 
Carbon  Papers. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

{Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


y IS . 

B ^S 
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THE 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Adopts  Barnes’  Brief  Course  in  Shorthand.  The 
same  is  true  of  the 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Having  herself  been  taught  from  Barnes’  Brief 
Course,  the  Principal  of  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment in  the  East  St.  Louis  school  never  forgot, 
during  the  years  she  was  obliged  to  teach  from 
another  text,  the  DIRECT,  PEDAGOGICAL, 
AND  INTERESTING  Barnes’  method  of  pres- 
entation. 

THE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

has  taught  Barnes  Shorthand  for  just  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  is  this  year  starting  on  the 
second  quarter. 

Start  your  January  class  in  Brief  Course,  and 
see  how  nearly  they  overtake  the  September  class. 

ARTHUR  J.  BARNES 

501  HOWARD  BLDG. 


FREE — Paper-bound  copy  free  (cloth-bound  50c.)  to 
shorthand  teachers.  Give  name  of  school,  and  specify 
Benn  Pitman  or  Graham. 


You  will  find  here  for  the  use  of  Retail, 
Wholesale,  and  Specialty  Salesmen 
and  women,  names  of  three  of 
the  most  practical  business 
books  in  print  today : 

Goffers — “Problems  in  Retail 
Selling  Analyzed.” 

Holman* S — “ Ginger  Talks.” 
Sheldon*S—^^  Art  of  Selling.” 

The  “Art  of  Sellins,”  carries  50  specialized  lessons  for 
men  and  women  engaged  in  Specialty  Salesmanship.  It 
is  written  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s  best  vein.  It  touches  upon 
the  application  of  the  Sciences  of  Salesmanship,  Busi- 
ness Building,  and  of  Service.  Price,  post-paid  any  ad- 
dress, $2.03.  Order  from  The  Business  Philosopher, 
Area,  Lake  Co.,  Illinois. 

Holman’s  ’’Ginger  Talks,”  were  written  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Manager  of  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  They 
snap,  sparkle,  and  inspire.  They  HELP  selling  goods 
“on  the  road.’’  Price,  post-paid,  any  address,  $2.08. 
Order  from  The  Business  Philosopher,  Area,  Lake  Co., 
Illinois. 

GofTs  “Prohlems  in  Retail  Selling  Analyzed,”  appeals 
to  retail  proprietors  and  managers  especially.  It  is 
used  as  a guide  in  house  classes.  It  is  a text-book  for 
sales-forces  en  masse.  The  contents  include  39  every- 
day problems  COMPLETELY  ANALYZED  so  that  they 
may  be  solved  promptly  and  efficiently.  Price,  post- 
paid any  address,  cloth,  $2.08.  Leather,  $2.25.  (5rder 
from  The  Business  Philosopher,  Area,  Lake  Co.,  Illinois. 


Always  in  the  Lead — the  Packard  Text  Books 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Elnglish $1.00 

Intended  to  provide  those  essentials 
of  practical  English  required  in  busi- 
ness intercourse.  Especially  adapted 
to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard’s  Progressive  Business 

Practice,  four  numbers,  each $030 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
do  when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in 
a business  office,  he  is  required  to  do 
here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumber- 
some manipulation  involved  in  other 
schemes  of  practice. 

The  New  Packard  Commercial 

Arithmetic  $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject. 

The  Packard  Commercisd  Arithmetic. 

School  Edition $1 .00 

An  abridgment  of  the  above. 

Packard’s  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping  $1.00 

Packard’s  Advanced  Course  in  Book- 
keeping   .,.$1.25 


Packard’s  Bank  Bookkeeping $135 

A reliable  exposition  of  banking  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  day. 

Practical  Phonography $1.00 

A complete  text-book  of  Munson 
Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently  practical. 

Phonographic  Exercise  Book $0.30 

Used  in  conjunction  with  “Practical 
Phonography”;  contains  2,5(X)  words 
and  phrases  as  they  occur  in  the  text- 
book, with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines. 

How  to  Make  a Living $0.75 

Selections  from  Lincoln’s  Speeches  and 

Letters  $0.75 

Reading  books  of  up-to-date  Munson 
Phonography,  beautifully  engraved, 
carefully  printed,  substantially  bound 
in  cloth. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the  above  hooks  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  for 
examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,  253  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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Los  Angeles  Adopts  Isaac  Pitman 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  9,  1915. 
ATTENTION  C.  A.  PITMAN. 

Isaac  Pitman  & Sons, 

2 W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  you  have  not  received  any  official  notice  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  and 
that  you  are  desirous  of  receiving  such  annoimcement.  If  this  information  is  correct, 
please  be  advised  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand  was  recently  adopted  for 
use  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1915-16. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  WM.  A.  SHELDON, 

WAS.CBF.  Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 


Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain,”  containing  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School 
Teachers’  Association  of  New  York. 

Particulars  of  a free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Just  Published 

Advanced  Typewriting 
and  Office  Training 

PRACTICE  BOOK  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

By  Meyer  E.  ZINMAN,  M.A. 

Instructor  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Bay  Ridge  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Contains  all  Regents’  questions  from  1898  1915  analysed  and 
arranged  according  to  topics. 

Are  you  ever  at  loss  as  to  what  to  do  next  in  your  type- 
writing room?  Look  at  the  contents  of  this  book: 

Intro.:  Regents’  directions  for  making  examination  papers. 
Regents’  Syllabus  in  Typewriting. 

Chap.  1 — Questions  on  Commercial  Correspondence. 

Chap.  2 — Questions  on  Letters  of  Application. 

Chap.  3 — Questions  on  Business  Forms. 

Chap.  4 — Questions  on  Filing. 

Chap.  5 — Questions  on  Duplicating  and  Office  Appliances. 

Chap.  6 — Questions  on  Care  and  Use  of  the  Typewriter. 

Chap.  7 — Questions  on  Addressing  Envelopes. 

Chap.  8 — Questions  on  Telegrams,  Cablegrams  and  Use  of 
Typewriter. 

Chap.  9 — Questions  on  Bills. 

Chap.  10 — Questions  on  Arrangements  of  Titles  and  Adver- 
tisements. 

Chap.  11 — Questions  on  Legal  Papers. 

Chap.  12 — Questions  on  Tabulating. 

Chap.  13 — 50  Speed  Tests — 210  words  each. 

Chap.  14. — Regents’  Examinations.  1906-1915 — 23  tests. 

Just  Published 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English 
Commercial  Dictionary 

By  G.  R.  McDonald,  author  of  Manual  of  Spanish  Com- 
mercial Correspondence,  etc.  A complete  work  of  reference 
for  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for  those  engaged  in 
foreign  correspondence. 

“This  work  is  one  which  can  be  recommended  without 
qualification.  The  usual  Spanish-English  dictionaries,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  searched  through  in  vain  for  words  like  wireless 
telegraphy,  marconigram,  aeroplane,  taxi-cab,  etc.,  yet  these 
words  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  business  speech  and  cor- 
respondence, and  are  to  be  found  in  this  book.’’ — Business 
Journal,  New  York. 

650  pages,  cloth,  gilt.  Price,  $2.25 

Sixth  Revised  Edition 

Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 

Style -Book  of 
Business  English 

Including  Duties  of  a Private  Secretary,  Card  Indexing  and 
Record-Filing. 

This  text  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much  new  material 
has  been  added,  and  exercises  and  review  questions  have  been 
appended  to  every  chapter. 

124  pages.  Price  40c. 

Cloth,  gilt,  274  pages.  Price,  85c. 

Teachers’  Examination  Copy,  60c. 

Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 W,  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Other  men  judge  your  letters 
just  as  you  judge  theirs 


Generally  it  is  not  your  fault,  nor  that 
of  your  stenographer,  if  a letter  goes 
out  poorly  typewritten,  the  lines  un- 
even, letters  faint  or  jammed  clear 
through  the  paper — 

But  the  man  or  firm  getting  that  letter 
may  have  no  other  way  of  judging 
you  and  your  business. 

You  judge  others  in  just  the  same  way. 
You’ve  seen  letters  written  on  the 
Royal,  most  likely. 

That  even,  smooth,  beautifully  legible 
print  truly  has  personality  in  it. 

The  Royal  is  instantly  adjusted  to  the 
individuality  of  the  operator.  A little 
thumbscrew  does  it — and  the  operator 
forgets  there  is  a machine  between 
fingenips  and  paper. 


That’ s only  one  reason  why  the  Rcyal 
is  the  choice  of  ‘ big  business.” 

The  Royal  not  only  writes  everything, 
but  it  bills  and  charges,  and  it  writes 
cards— writes  anywhere  and  every- 
where on  a card — without  a single 
extra  attachment  or  the  least  change. 
When  you  install  a Royal  you  end  the 
"'trade-in"  evil  of  the  typewriter  business. 
The  Royal  is  built  to  live  long,  and  it  is 
built  to  give  such  unchangingly  satisfactory 
service  that  you’ll  never  want  to  trade  it. 
For  the  same  reason  it  keeps  the  repait  man 
away.  Work  goes  on  as  it  should.  Your 
stenographer  is  pleased  with  that,  and  also 
pleased  because  the  Royal  is  practically  fric- 
tionless and  dustless — it  requires  much  less 
cleaning  and  oiling. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal,  whether  you 
need  one  or  a hundred  typewriters,  or  whether 
you  are  considering  a purchase  now  or  not. 


A demonstration  takes  but  a few  moments.  It  places  you 
under  no  obligation — we’ll  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Royal  Type  WRITER  Company,  Inc. 

Factory.  Hartford,  Conn.  16  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Shaded  Penmanship  Went  Out 
with  the  Quill  Pen 


Shaded  Shorthand  Is  Just  as  Obsolete 

In  the  days  of  the  high  stool  and  the  quill  pen,  the  big 
dusty  ledgers  were  filled  with  peculiar  spidery  writing, — 
thick  downstrokes,  and  thin,  faint  upstrokes*  Why  have 
these  ancient  methods  been  discarded  ? 

Because  modern  business  has  no  time  for  them. 

Because  the  efficiency  engineer  would  gasp  at  the  hours  ; I 

wasted  in  such  useless  effort. 

Shorthand  that  requires  shading  is  even  more  wasteful.  Not  only 
does  it  take  longer  to  make  a heavy  stroke  than  it  does  to  make  a light  one 
(in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  known  Pitmanic  authors  this  amounts 
to  339^),  but  there  must  be,  and  is,  a noticeable  pause  after  the  execution 
of  a shaded  character,  before  the  hand  can  be  adjusted  for  making  a 
light  stroke. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  if  the  stroke  is  not  made  quite  heavy 
enough,  its  meaning  may  be  entirely  changed,  and  you  must  admit  that  a 
system  which  is  not  burdened  by  the  necessity  for  shading  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  over  one  whose  faulty  construction  compels  the  adop* 
tion  of  this  makeshift.  The  fact  that  GREGG  SHORTHAND  may  be 
written  either  light  or  heavy  according  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  factors  which  make 


— the  System 
that  gets  results 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
N«w  York  Cbioaio  Sao  Praocisoo 


Shorthand 
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THE  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 

(Highest  Award) 

Given  to  Dictionaries 

at  the 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

was  granted  to 

Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary 

and  the 

MERRIAM  SERIES 

for  Superiority  of  Educational  Merit 


The  Merriam  School  Series 

Webster’s  Secondary- 
School  Dictionary 

70.000  words  and  phrases.  1,000  illustra- 
tions. 864  pages,  6%  x 8^  inches.  Plain, 
$1.50.  Indexed,  $1.80. 

Webster’s  Elementary- 
School  Dictionary 

45.000  words  and  phrases.  900  illustrations. 
720  pages,  x 7%  inches.  90  cents. 

Webster’s  Shorter  School 
Dictionary 


35,000  words  and  phrases.  Fully  Illustrated. 
544  pages,  x7  inches.  60  cents. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


SOLE  PUBLISHERS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


M.  SCOUGALE’S 

mm  SHORTHAND 

The  Phonographic  Magazine,  June,  1915,  tries 
painfully  to  defend  Pitmanic  four-way  writing 
against  shorthand  less  jagged  and,  begging  the  ques- 
tion, shifts  to  an  argument  on  behalf  of  finger 
movement  against  arm  movement,  and  says: 

“With  finger  movement  the  case  is  wholly  different;  for, 
with  the  hand  properly  pivoted,  as  described  above,  it  be- 
comes not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  convenient  and  easy, 
to  employ  strokes  not  merely  of  the  right  slant,  but  also  of 
the  left.” 

To  point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale,  the  above 
quoted  mush  is  here  copied  in  four  way  longhand, 
followed  by  a few  outlines  of  Challenge  Shorthand, 
the  three-way  system,  compared  with  four-way 
Pitmanic  outlines. 

If  advertising  space  could  be  had  for  two  bits 
an  acre,  a ranch  full  of  argument  could  neither  add 
to  nor  detract  from  this  conclusive  showing  that 
Challenge  Shorthand  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  law  against  using  finger  movement 
in  writing  Challenge  Shorthand,  and  no  injunction 
is  contemplated. 

Challenge  Shorthand  is  70  to  75  per  cent  Pitmanic, 
and  where  it  is  not  it  is  better. 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
A Complete  Text  Book.  $1.00 

M.  SCOUGALE  Weatherford,  Texas 
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EDITORIAL. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  of  New  Jersey,  J.  E. 
Gill,  of  the  Rider-iMoore  & Stewart  School,  addressed 
the  Association  on  “Training  Commercial  Teachers 
for  Public  Schools."  i\Ir.  Gill  handled  the  matter  in 
a forceful  manner  and  has  promised  one  or  more 
articles  on  this  subject  for  The  Business  Journ.\.l. 


-Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  the  Red  Bank  High 
School,  Red  Bank,  X.  J.,  contributes  this  month  the 
first  of  her  articles  describing  her  method  of  teaching 
typewriting  to  music.  Miss  Dearborn's  exhibition 
of  her  system  before  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
-Association  at  the  time  of  their  convention  in  New 
3 ork  City  attracted  much  attention  and  her  articles 
merit  close  attention. 


Air.  F.  L.  Bailey,  formerly  Educational  Director 
in  the  Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  New 
A ork  City,  has  an  article  in  this  number  on  oppor- 
tunities for  business  school  graduates.  Air.  Bailey 
has  placed  many  hundreds  of  young  men  in  good 
positions  and  knows  as  much  about  this  subject  as 
anyone  could  know.  He  will  follow  it  sometime 
later  in  the  year  by  an  article  on  how  to  go  about 
getting  a good  position.  Air.  Bailey  is  now  with 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School  for  Girls,  and  we  hope  later  to  have 
an  article  from  his  pen  on  the  opportunities  for  girls 
graduating  from  commercial  courses. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  SOLICITORS. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  discussion  in  these 
columns  as  to  the  employment  of  solicitors  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  article  by  Mr.  Crandall  on  the  subject. 
Air.  Crandall  is  a business  school  man  of  the  highest 
class  and  he  holds  that  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  use  of 
solicitors  that  should  be  condemned.  He  holds  that 
the  employment  of  a solicitor  by  a business  school  is  in 
itself  no  more  reprehensible  than  the  employment  of  a 
salesman  by  a grocery  store.  It  is  certain  that  there 
has  been  and  is  great  abuse  in  the  use  of  solicitors  and 
also  in  methods  of  advertising  by  unscrupulous  business 
school  men — but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  abolish 
either  in  order  to  eliminate  the  abuses.  Read  Mr. 
Crandall’s  article;  if  his  reasoning  is  faulty  he  will  be 
glad  to  be  set  right.  Nothing  will  help  to  raise  the 
ethics  of  the  business  schools  of  this  country  so  much 
as  absolutely  free  and  full  discussion  of  each  practice 
that  is  questioned. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS. 

Commercial  teachers  have  a certain  advantage  over 
other  teachers  in  that  the  subjects  they  teach  have  a 
practical  value  in  the  market,  and  in  determining  the 
salaries  of  commercial  teachers  this  fact  will  affect 
the  amount  awarded.  The  commercial  teacher  who 
is  fully  qualified  is  always  able,  if  in  the  right ‘loca- 
tion, to  turn  his  abilities  to  actual  account  in  business 
life,  and  in  the  long  run,  salaries  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  this  fact.  Every  commercial  teacher  should  have 
actual  business  experience  before  teaching.  His 
teaching  will  be  the  better  for  it,  and  he  will  occupy 
a more  independent  position  in  his  profession  if  he 
feels  that  at  any  time  he  can  go  back  into  business 
and  get  adequate  remuneration  for  his  time  and  skill. 

He  also  has  this  further  advantage  that  in  teach- 
ing, his  students  can  see  the  advantage  of  what  they 
are  studying,  and  they  cannot  tell  him  that  they  “see 
no  good  in  studying  it,"  as  has  been  remarked  man\ 
times  by  unambitious  pupils  in  regard  to  the  usual 
line  of  academic  studies.  Having  this  practical  value, 
the  student  will  take  a more  vital  interest  in  what 
he  is  learning,  it  will  be  easier  to  encourage  thorougli- 
ness,  and  the  resulting  mental  discipline  will  be  the 
more  valuable. 
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At  the  present  time  in  some  schools  students  take 
the  commercial  course  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
easier  than  the  academic  course.  Every  teacher  of 
business  branches  should  do  all  he  or  she  can  to  make 
the  commercial  course  as  thorough,  as  complete,  and 
as  difficult  as  the  academic  branches.  The  word  dif- 
ficult in  this  sense  does  not  mean  obscure,  involved  or 
badly  taught,  but  that  the  course  should  involve  as 
much  acquired  information,  require  as  much  mental 
exertion,  and  demand  as  much  time  to  complete  it  as 
the  academic  branches.  Business  students  are  pre- 
paring for  actual  life.  Actual  life  is  not  easy.  It  is 
difficult,  and  the  more  thorough,  the  more  complete 
and  the  more  fully  mastered  are  these  business 
branches,  the  better  qualified  will  the  student  be  for 
his  actual  work  in  life. 


PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

The  business  colleges  have  long  made  the  place- 
ment of  students  an  important  feature  of  their  offer- 
ings to  the  public.  Now,  that  the  high  school  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  commercial  education,  the 
teachers  of  commercial  branches  will  find  that  this 
duty  naturally  devolves  on  them.  They  will  find  also 
that  whatever  additional  work  it  entails  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  information  they  secure  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  business  and  in  the  hold  it 
gives  them  on  their  students.  In  our  larger  cities 
this  work  is  being  systematized.  In  Boston  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  matter  of  placing 
students,  and  in  observing  their  subsequent  careers. 
In  Chicago  lately  an  “Employment  Advisers  Club” 
has  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce for  the  distinct  purpose  of  finding  suitable  po- 
sitions for  the  young  people  who  are  educated  in  the 
commercial  courses  in  the  public  schools.  In  every 
locality  commercial  teachers  will  find  this  a profitable 
field  of  action,  from  every  point  of  view. 


TEACHING  SALESMANSHIP. 

Salesmanship,  in  the  broad  sense,  includes  the  whole 
matter  of  distribution  of  product.  Taking  most  of  the 
commodities  that  are  sold,  it  is  a fact  that  the  cost  of 
selling  is  often  more  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials plus  the  labor  put  into  them.  In  many  cases  it 
is  two,  three  and  four  times  the  original  cost.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  business  man 
how  to  reduce  this  cost  of  distribution  and  so  add  to 
his  profits. 

The  course  should  begin  with  retail  salesmanship 
and  if  time  will  not  suffice  it  need  go  no  further.  Re- 
tail salesmanship  can  be  made  to  cover  a great  deal,  it 
touches  on  advertising,  window  display,  courtesy  to 
customers,  and  the  broad  principles  upon  which  all  sell- 
ing is  founded.  If  this  branch  were  well  taught,  the 
student  would  be  well  fitted  to  earn  a salary.  The 


department  stores  have  had  to  organize  schools  of  their 
own  to  train  their  own  salesmen  and  women.  It  is 
easier  for  a good  salesman  to  get  a position  than  it  is 
for  a bookkeeper  or  stenographer. 

A few  schools  of  salesmanship  already  exist  and 
some  of  them  have  been  notably  successful.  With  a 
competent  teacher,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid 
reason  why  any  business  school  should  not  have  a 
course  in  salesmanship,  charging  the  same  tuition  as 
for  the  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  courses  and  taking 
the  same  period  to  complete.  Such  a course  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  student  and  profitable  for  the 
school. 


TASTE  IN  ADVERTISING. 

W'e  note  the  following  advertisement  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a good  business  college  situated  in  a good 
location  of  which  we  have  changed  only  the  designa- 
tion. The  advertisement  reads  as  follows  : 

“It  is  a matter  of  justifiable  pride  to  all  connected 
with  the  Oakdale  Business  College  that  this  school  has 
always  maintained  an  attitude  of  fairness,  courtesy  and 
dignity  in  all  its  business  relations.  We  have  never 
stooped  to  deceptive  methods,  false  statements,  in- 
trigue, innuendo,  insinuations,  threats  or  calumny  of 
any  kind.  We  are  too  proud  of  the  splendid  standing 
in  the  business  world  of  Oakdale  and  vicinitv  freely 
accorded  the  Oakdale  Business  College  to  employ  any 
questionable  methods  in  any  department  of  our  busi- 
ness. The  tone  of  an  advertisement  is  a pretty  sure 
guide  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness he  conducts.  The  Oakdale  Business  College  is  a 
business  school,  run  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  ap- 
pealing to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  appreciated  and 
attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

Far  be  it  from  The  Business  Journal  to  doubt  one 
item  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  virtues,  but  some- 
how it  as  a whole  fails  to  convey  the  exact  thing  its 
author  intended  it  to  convey.  It  would  seem  than  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  community,  would  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  good  fortune  in  having  a school  of  such 
high  standards  in  their  midst  without  its  being  pro- 
claimed so  ostentatiously.  Also  if  there  were  other 
business  schools  in  the  same  community  it  would  savor 
somewhat  of  the  self-gratulation  of  the  pharisee.  It  is 
possible  that  what  a school  teaches  and  how  it  teaches 
it,  need  to  be  proclaimed,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  it  to  boast  of  its  honesty, 
dignity  and  gentility.  It  would  seem  that  such  qualities 
would  speak  for  themselves  and  needed  no  announce- 
ment. Also,  to  any  one  who  was  not  sure  that  all  this 
praise  was  justified,  such  strenuous  affirmation  would 
seem  to  be  intended  to  refute  a suspicion  that  all  was 
not  as  it  should  be.  Solomon  has  been  dead  a long 
while  but  he  said  something  that  bears  on  this,  and 
which  has  never  been  held  to  impair  his  reputation  for 
wisdom ; , 

“Let  another  man  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own 
mouth.  A stranger  and  not  thine  own  lips.” 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Galloway’s  article  this  month  is 
commercial  high  schools.  At  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  modern  business  education  is  the 
commercial  high  school,  and  the  commercial  educa- 
tion that  is  given  in  high  schools.  The  private  busi- 
ness schools  are  reajly  training  schools  in  business 
technique,  and  but  few  of  them  have  the  time  or  can 
hold  their  pupils  long  enough  to  give  them  that  com- 
plete education  that  a well  equipped  business  man 
should  have.  The  college  administration  courses,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  their  cost  and  the  length 
of  time  involved,  are  open  only  to  the  few,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  future  are 
going  to  be  those  whose  only  commercial  education 
is  that  given  by  the  high  school.  On  this  account. 
Dr.  Galloway  will  devote  several  articles  to  treating 
this  subject  and  the  problems  connected  therewith. 


STUDIES  FOR  BUSINESS  STUDENTS. 

One  of  the  problems  before  the  commercial  teacher 
of  the  present  day  is  to  secure  for  the  students  under 
their  care  something  more  than  technical  training  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  In  many 
high  schools  the  so-called  business  courses  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  the  employing  of  extra  teachers  to 
teach  these  three  branches.  Otherwise,  the  students 
take  the  same  academic  studies  as  the  regular  stu- 
dents. Where  nothing  more  can  be  secured,  this  is 
a good  start  for  a commercial  course,  but  the  properly 
arranged  commercial  course  should  have  the  cultural 
studies  so  related  to  business  as  to  make  a harmonious 
whole.  The  commercial  student  does  not  exi)ect  to 
go  to  college,  and  many  of  the  studies  preparatory  to 
college  are  not  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our 
future  business  men  and  women.  It  is  possible  to 
teach  history,  geography  and  economics  in  a way  that 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  future  business  men, 
and  those  who  are  taking  the  commercial  course 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  these  studies 
from  a commercial  standpoint.  How  to  achieve  this 
is  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of  commercial  educa- 
tion throughout  our  country. 


WHAT  DISCREDITS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 

In  Providence,  R.  1.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  who 
conducts  what  is  called  the  Sweeny  School  of  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  has  been  granted  an  injunc- 
tion by  Justice  Tanner,  of  the  Superior  Court  in  that 
city,  enjoining  one  Max  Magnus,  who  also  has  a 
shorthand  school  in  the  same  city,  from  making 
derogatory  remarks  about  Miss  Sweeny  and  her 
school.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  never  necessary  to 
run  down  a rival  school  or  a rival  teacher,  and  that 
to  carry  competition  to  the  extreme  of  making  derog- 
atory remarks  about  a lady  was  as  ill-advised  as  it  was 
ungentlemanly.  As  a business  means  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  to  defame  your  competitor  does  not 
usually  help  yourself,  and  that  the  only  proper  argu- 
ment to  the  public  is  the  value  and  desirability  of  your 
own  wares  or  services.  Sundry  business  college  men 
throughout  this  country  have  not  yet  learned  this 
elementary  business  axiom,  and  bring  discredit  on  all 
business  schools  bv  their  slurs  on  their  com])etitors. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  such  could  be  enjoined. 


PERSONALITY. 

By  L.  H.  Kurtz. 

It  often  happens  that  a young  man,  who  has  studied 
hard  and  fitted  himself  to  be  a competent 
bookkeeper  or  stenographer,  is  rejected — not  because 
he  lacks  ability,  but  because  he  does  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  having  it.  Another  student,  not  so  well 
qualified  technically,  perhaps,  but  with  a more  alert 
and  pleasing  address,  may  have  little  trouble  in  se- 
curing the  same  position. 

And  yet  how  scant  is  the  attention  paid  in  our 
business  schools  to  the  cultivation  of  this  personality 
— so  vital  to  success ! It  is  almost  totally  neglected 
in  the  public  schools.  It  is  true  that  occasional  literary 
exercises  are  of  some  benefit,  but  too  little  individual 
attention  is  given  to  accomplish  much. 

The  institutions  most  successful  in  graduating  stu- 
dents of  a well  developed  personality  are  West  Point 
and  the  other  military  schools.  An  alert  carriage, 
well  kept  apparel,  personal  cleanliness  in  every  detail, 
good  manners  and  pleasing  address  are  business  as- 
sets too  important  to  be  passed  over  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  their 
life  work. 

There  is  no  reason  why  each  student  in  both  com- 
mercial high  schools  and  the  better  grade  of  private 
business  schools  should  not  receive  a training  in  all 
these  particulars,  in  addition  to  the  usual  technical 
studies. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  school  is  based  on  the 
success  of  its  students.  And  an  education  for  business 
is  of  no  value  when  the  ability  to  sell  it  is  lacking.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  efficient — one  must  look  it  as  well. 
The  schools  should  do  like  other  business  institutions 
and  present  their  product  to  the  market  in  attractive 
shape  and  so  as  to  make  a good  impression  at  first 
sight. 

THE  DREAMER  BACK  OF  THE  JOB. 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker — 

Labor  with  lusty  blows. 

Back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  knows. 

Back  of  the  motor’s  humming. 

Back  of  the  belts  that  sing. 

Back  of  the  hammer’s  drumming. 

Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing. 

There  is  an  eye  that  scans  them 

Watching  through  stress  and  strain, 

There  is  a Mind  that  plans  them— 

Back  of  the  brawn,  the  Brain. 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler. 

Force  of  the  engine’s  thrust. 

Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler— 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 

But  behind  them  stands  the  Schemer, 

The  Thinker,  who  drives  things  through — 

Back  of  the  Job — the  Dreamer 
Who  makes  the  dream  come  true ! 

— Berton  Bralev  in  the  American  Machinist. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BUSINESS  GRADUATES 

By  F.  L.  Bailey. 


Today  offers  the  young-  man  a multitude  of  open- 
ings. As  a result,  it  is  probable  that  there  has 
never  been  a time  when  the  parents  of  the  aver- 
age bo}-  with  the  usual  public  school  education  were 
more  puzzled  to  decide  or  guide  bis  choice  than  today. 
V’ocational  guidance  is  much  discussed  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  as  a science  it  has  sufficiently  developed  to 
inspire  the  general  public  with  any  confidence  in  its 
conclusions. 

.A,  few  months  ago  a query  appeared  in  the  efficiency 
cjuestion  bo.x  of  the  New  York  Independent,  asking 
bow  a young  man  was  to  find  bis  supreme  talent.  This 
brought  an  answer  from  Edward  Earle  Purinton,  to 
the  effect  that  among  other  means,  he  could  consult 
the  vocational  department  of  the  Twenty-third  street 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City.  As  a result  the  de- 
partment received  hundreds  of  enquiries  from  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  shows  the 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject. 

Some  investigators  claim  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
population  have  no  supreme  talent,  but  will  succeed 
fairly  well  in  any  calling  for  which  they  are  properly- 
trained.  About  5 per  cent,  are  not  likely  to  succeed  at 
anything  on  account  of  mental  or  physical  deficiency. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  those  who  have  special 
aptitudes.  If  these  find  the  calling  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  they  will  achieve  marked  success,  hut  if  they  do 
not  find  themselves  the}'  are  usually  fated  to  fail.  If 
this  analysis  is  correct,  and  the  writer’s  own  experience 
leads  him  to  believe  that  it  is,  the  vocational  expert 
would  render  great  service  in  selecting  and  guiding 
the  20  per  cent,  into  their  vocations  and  would  do 
equally  effective  work  in  preventing  the  75  per  cent, 
from  trying  the  vocations  requiring  special  talents,  for 
which  they  were  in  no  way  fitted.  The  writer  believes 
that  experts  like  Dr.  Beall  and  Dr.  Kate  Blackford 
can  in  almost  every  case  pick  out  the  20  per  cent,  and 
indicate  their  course  and  can  also  advantageously  ad- 
vise the  75  per  cent,  in  selecting  one  of  the  usual  lines 
of  business  usefulness.  Teachers  who  watch  their 
students  closely  can  approximate  to  the  same  skill  and 
can  also  lie  of  great  service  in  guiding  and  helping 
their  graduates  into  suitable  callings. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  leading  professions, 
law,  medicine  and  engineering  are  rather  overcrowded. 
If  a boy  shows  an  aptitude  for  one  of  these  professions, 
the  question  he  or  his  parents  must  consider  is,  what 
is  the  opportunity  for  him  to  get  started  in  ]iractice 
after  admission?  It  is  after  the  young  lawyer,  doctor 
or  engineer  has  received  his  diploma  that  the  real 
difficulty  must  be  faced.  It  requires  means  or  in- 
fluence or  both  to  get  the  first  firm  foothold  on  the 
path  to  professional  success.  Young  men  who  cannot 
command  these  and  enter  the  jirofessions  may  have  a 
very  bitter  experience  and  waste  some  of  their  best 
years  getting  started. 

r)n  the  otiier  hand,  the  field  of  business  is  very  broad 
and  has  constant  oiienings  for  almost  every  line  of 
abilitv.  The  qualified  beginner  rarely  has  to  wait  for 
his  opening.  lie  can  get  to  his  life  work  while  his 
enthusiasm  is  high  and  his  energies  unspent. 

A Inch  has  been  said  as  to  the  absorption  of  individual 
enterprises  bv  the  great  trusts  and  combinations  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  the  openings  there  were,  say 


fifty  years  ago,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  today 
a greater  demand  for  well  trained  capable  men  than 
there  has  ever  been  before. 

The  advent  of  the  efficiency  engineer  and  the  busi- 
ness systematize!'  has,  however,  radically  changed  busi- 
ness methods  and  while  trained  men  are  required  more 
than  ever  before  for  the  responsible  positions,  it  has 
also  made  it  possible  to  use  a great  deal  of  inferior 
clerical  help — that  is,  men  who  can  under  the  super- 
vision of  abler  men  do  routine  work.  This  division 
will  increase;  the  capable  well  trained  man  will  com- 
mand adequate  compensation  ; the  demand  for  medium 
grade  men  will  steadily  decrease  and  more  clerks  will 
have  to  work  like  a shuttle  in  a groove  and  will  have 
about  as  much  chance  as  the  shuttle  of  being  promoted. 
No  ambitious  young  man  would  want  fo  get  into  one 
of  these  routine  positions.  To  get  the  better  positions 
he  must  be  both  capable  and  well  trained. 

The  graduate  of  a good  business  school  mav  aspire 
to  any  position  in  the  business  world  except  those  re- 
quiring a strictly  technical  education.  He  may  have  to 
begin  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  a week  where  ten  years 
ago  he  would  have  received  ten  or  twelve — but,  never- 
theless, his  opportunities  are  real  and  if  he  has  skill  and 
ability  he  will  soon  command  a higher  compensation. 

A really  complete  course  in  bookkeeping  should  give 
a young  man  not  only  the  ability  to  make  the  routine 
records  of  business  accurately,  but  also  an  outlook  on 
the  various  processes  of  production  and  distribution, 
of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Then  if  he  is  in  earnest 
he  should  go  on  with  his  studies  and  make  himself  an 
accountant  and  well-rounded  business  man. 

It  would  seem  that  stenography  as  a business  for 
yonng  men  is  not  as  highly  esteemed  as  it  once  was. 
It  is  said  that  but  few  promotions  are  made  from  the 
ranks  of  stenographers  and  that  girls  are  preferred  in 
most  business  houses.  Nevertheless,  if  a stenographer 
does  show  selling  skill  or  executive  ability  he  will  be 
promoted  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  close 
to  the  head  men  of  his  house.  The  writer  knows  of 
boys  who  started  a few  years  ago  as  stenographers 
who  today  are  receiving  salaries  of  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand a year.  They  began  as  stenograjihers  but  were 
promoted  and  made  salesmen  and  managers. 

Tbe  head  engineer  of  a large  manufacturing  con- 
cern discussing  the  subject  of  promotions,  said  that 
there  never  was  a better  chance  for  the  right  kind  of 
young  men  than  right  now,  that  too  many  boys  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  for  promotion ; they  wanted 
to  do  just  what  their  position  required  and  no  more. 
Promotion  comes  from  doing  something  more  than 
routine  duties ; from  earning  something  more  than  the 
salary  calls  for ; for  knowing  something  more  than 
the  one  round  of  duties.  The  young  man  who  is  care- 
ful to  do  only  what  he  is  paid  for,  may  be  sure  he 
will  never  be  paid  any  more. 

An  important  factor  in  securing  the  first  position  as 
well  as  in  getting  promoted  afterward  is  personality. 
Where  a group  of  boys  is  crowded  around  an  office 
door  being  examined  for  some  position,  boy  after  boy 
will  be  sent  on,  sometimes  even  without  a question 
being  asked,  solely  on  the  impression  produced  by  his 

{Continued  on  page  107.) 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

The  Commercial  High  School^ 


The  curious  have  traced  back  various 
so-called  business  courses,  in  connection 
with  secondary  schools,  to  an  early 
period  in  the  last  century  and  even 
further.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these 
courses  usually  consisted  of  a few  les- 
sons in  bookkeeping  and  penmanship 
given  in  connection  with  the  usual 

— academic  studies  by  teachers  more  or 

less  proficient.  Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of 
New  York  Lhiiversity,  in  “The  Making  of  Our  Middle 
Schools,’’  has  well  put  this  situation  in  the  following 
extract : 

“For  several  generations,  bookkeeping  and  other  sub- 
jects of  this  class  have  found  a place,  rather  uncertain 
and  variable  to  be  sure,  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
secondary  schools.  In  the  high  school  and  many 
private  schools  regular  commercial  courses  have  been 
organized.  For  the  most  part,  however,  such  courses 
have  been  less  exacting  than  the  main  courses  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  have  been  offered  and  too  often 
they  have  been  the  last  resort  of  lazy  or  incompetent 
students.  Not  infrequently  too,  they  have  been  short 
courses,  only  one  year  or  two  years  in  length.  There 
have  been  honorable  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole,  these 
courses  have  proved  unsatisfactory.” 

The  first  earnest  movement  toward  modern  com- 
mercial education  was  started  when  Joseph  Wharton 
founded  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce in  1881.  For  a number  of  years  it  worked  out 
its  problems  almost  alone.  Then,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  movement  began  which  has  given  us  the  pres- 
ent-day commercial  high  school  and  the  university  ad- 
ministration course.  The  first  distinct  impulse  toward 
this  end  seems  to  have  been  given  through  an  address 
delivered  by  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  before  the 
.American  Bankers’  Association  in  Saratoga  in  1890. 
This  address  advocated  strongly  the  forming  of  schools 
of  finance  and  commerce  similar  to  the  Wharton  School 
throughout  the  Union.  The  idea  attracted  very  con- 
siderable attention  ; the  Bankers’  Association  took  much 
interest  in  the  subject  and  appointed  a committee  of 
their  strongest  members  to  promote  the  matter. 

In  1892,  Professor  James  again  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association  at  San  Francisco.  At  this 
time  he  emphasized  most  strongly  the  need  of  com- 
mercial high  schools.  He  said  ; 

“To  set  forth  the  matter  in  hand  briefly:  Our 
educational  system  should  contain  a series  of  special 
schools  lehose  curriculum  should  have  in  mind  the 
leants  of  the  future  business  man.  These  schools 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  could  take  our  boys 
at  the  age  they  are  obliged  to  leave  school  and  give 
them  a systematic,  well-rounded,  special  training  as 
thorough  and  detailed  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

“This  calls  for  at  least  two  grades  of  schools : Com- 
mercial high  schools  of  a grade  similar  to  that  of  our 
ordinary  village  and  city  high  schools,  but  intended 

‘This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Busi- 
ness Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New 
Wrk  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
subject  of  next  month’s  article  will  be  “Commercial  High  School 
Courses.” 


especially  for  those  whose  time  or  means  do  not  allow 
them  to  go  to  school  beyond  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  year,  and  schools  of  finance  or  economy,  of 
college  or  university  grade,  intended  especially  for 
those  who  can  pursue  their  education  to  the  twenty- 
first  or  twenty-second  year.  These  institutions  should 
give  a carefully  elaborated  curriculum  based  on 
scientific  principles  and  adapted  to  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  their  respective  students.  There  should 
be  also  educational  schools  pursuing  chiefly  practical 
things  like  stenography,  tyj^ewriting,  etc. 

“At  present  we  have  no  commercial  high  schools 
of  adequate  grade  at  all ; we  have  many  so-called  com- 
mercial colleges  devoted  to  the  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  first  two  classes.  I should  like  to  say  a word 
about  the  commercial  colleges.  This  class  of  schools 
has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  educational  men  of  all 
parties,  1 think  oftentimes  very  unjustly.  I think  we 
may  say  that  when  such  a large  number  of  schools 
manage  to  exist  for  so  long  a period,  it  must  be  because 
they  really  fill  a great  public  need  and  the  only  way  to 
dispose  of  them,  if  it  be  desirable  to  dispose  of  them, 
is  to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  the  satisfaction  of 
this  need.  We  can  dispose  of  a commercial  college 
only  by  supplying  a better  school  to  take  its  place.” 

Later,  in  the  year  1894,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
seriously  in  Philadelphia  when  Professor  James  again 
addressed  a large  group  of  men  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  commercial  education.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1898,  in  charge  of 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick.  This  was  the  first  commercial 
high  school  in  the  country.  It  had  to  contend  with  the 
opposition  of  the  teaching  force  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
as  was  the  case  elsewhere,  were  firmly  wedded  to 
academic  ideals  and  resented  the  innovation. 

The  great  fault  of  our  high  school  system  throughout 
the  country  for  many  years  was  its  close  adherence  to 
the  academic  ideal.  The  old  theory  of  education  was 
that  all  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  look 
to  ])reparing  students  to  enter  and  to  be  graduated  from 
our  colleges.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  one  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  students  attending  the  high  schools  got 
the  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  interests  of  the 
vast  majoritv  were  sacrificed  to  give  a few  the  prepara- 
tory training  that  w’ould  enable  them  to  enter  college 
and  continue  harmoniously  the  traditional  classical 
courses  of  study. 

When  the  commercial  courses  and  the  commercial 
high  schools  were  first  proposed,  they  naturally  met 
with  much  opi)Osition  from  the  teachers.  The  fir.st 
courses  that  were  prei)ared  partly  deserved  this  op- 
position because  they  were  abbreviated,  siq)erficial  and 
so  simplified  that  they  attracted  principally  pupils  who 
wished  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  the  full  academic 
cour.se.  These  short  and  easy  commercial  courses  were 
entirely  unsatisfactorv  and  in  the  more  progressive 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  abandoned.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  commercial  courses  should  be  just 
as  extended  as  to  time,  just  as  thorough  in  instruction 
and  just  as  complete  in  cultural  value  as  the  academic 
courses.  Those  who  propose  to  pursue  business 
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earnestly,  need  just  as  full  mental  equipment  and  in- 
tellectual training  as  those  who  are  going  to  take  the 
college  courses.  The  better  commercial  high  schools 
have  recognized  this  and  the  students  do  not  take  the 
course  for  the  sake  of  any  supposed  “soft  snap.” 

Throughout  our  country  there  are,  however,  many 
localities  where  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a separate 
commercial  high  school.  At  the  present  time  many  of 
these  schools  have  commercial  courses  conducted  in  the 
same  building  and  under  supervision  of  a principal, 
who  very  naturally  by  reason  of  his  training,  attaches 
the  greater  importance  to  the  old-fashioned  academic 
course.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  result  has  been 
that  the  commercial  course  is  cheap  and  superficial  and 
ranks  as  a sort  of  side-show  to  the  regular  high-school, 
and  is  on  this  account  looked  down  upon  by  the  old-line 
high-school  teachers.  It  is  impossible  in  many  of  these 
places  to  have  a separate  commercial  school  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  wait  the  slow  process  of  time  when  civic 
pride  in  the  schools  and  the  pressure  of  parents  and 
business  men  will  compel  the  improvement  of  these 
business  courses.  Not  until  these  courses,  in  dignity, 
in  completeness  and  in  cultural  value,  are  made  equal 
to  the  academic  courses,  will  communities  have  any 
adequate  results  from  their  so-called  commercial 
courses. 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  object  of  the 
commercial  high  school  was  to  prepare  students  to  take 
a college  business  course  in  the  same  way  that  the 
academic  studies  fitted  students  to  go  through  the 
classical  college.  The  defect  of  this  scheme  was  that 
the  graduates  so  prepared  had  completed  nothing  and 
were  fitted  for  nothing  but  to  go  on  into  the  higher 
business  courses,  while  most  of  them  had  to  begin  their 
business  life  at  once  and  the  proportion  who  might 
continue  their  business  studies  was  less  than  the  pro- 
portion from  the  ordinary  high  school  who  went  on  to 
the  full  college  education.  This  plan,  therefore,  was 
rejected  and  the  true  ideal  of  commercial  high  school 
education  gradually  evolved  was  a training  complete  in 
itself  and  preparatory  for  business  life.  In  some  cases, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  add  to  the  usual  four 
years’  commercial  course  a post  graduate  term  in 
technical  practice  in  bookkeeping  or  stenography.  It 
has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  graduates  of  com- 
mercial high  schools  have  taken  courses  at  a private 
business  school  in  order  to  get  the  intensive  training 
in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  for  the  aid  in 
finding  a position  usually  afforded  by  the  commercial 
college.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  commercial  high 
school  should  furnish  this  finishing  touch. 

All  commercial  educators  agree  that  the  commercial 
high  school  course  should  be  well  rounded,  complete 
in  itself  and  not  preparatory  for  something  else.  The 
happie.st  development  of  the  commercial  high  school 
has  been  in  those  cities  where  there  are  separate  com- 
mercial schools  with  princijials  in  charge  who  appre- 
ciate the  importance  and  dignity  of  their  work  and  who 
are  allowed  a sufficiently  free  hand  to  carry  out  their 
ideals.  Where  this  has  been  done  the  resulting  busi- 
ness course  is  now  the  equal  of  the  academic  course 
in  all  essential  respects.  The  studies  that  are  taken  up 
whether  to  acquire  technical  skill  or  intellectual  culture 
are  taught  as  thoroughly  and  efficiently  and  the  ex- 
aminations following  are  as  severe  as  the  so-called 
academic  examinations.  The  business  students  have 
the  additional  incentive  of  feeling  that  their  studies  are 
practical  and  are  going  to  help  them  immediately  in 


making  their  start  in  life.  Statistics  show  that  the  com- 
mercial students  generally  grade  higher  in  the  studies 
peculiar  to  their  courses  than  the  academic  students  do 
in  their  cultural  studies. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  ideal  commercial  curriculum 
has  as  yet  been  worked  out.  It  is  in  a process  of  evolu- 
tion and  the  more  thorough  study  of  business  condi- 
tions and  business  requirements  as  well  as  the  observa- 
tion of  the  careers  of  graduates  of  commercial  high 
schools  will  gradually  result  in  the  improvement  and 
rounding  out  of  these  courses  of  study.  When  com- 
parative perfection  has  been  attained,  the  commercial 
course  will  be  complete  in  itself;  those  who  take  it  up 
will  get  the  proper  combination  of  technical  and  cul- 
tural studies ; the  stiulies  undertaken  will  be  completed 
and  mastered  and  this  mastery  will  be  an  effectual 
preparation  for  the  business  life  that  follows.  The 
mental  discipline  of  studies  that  are  fully  mastered  is 
more  effectual  and  does  more  to  promote  individual 
development  than  dipping  into  a multitude  of  things 
superficially  and  incompletely  as  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  high  school  students  who  never  go  to 
college. 

At  present  the  preparation  of  high  school  students 
taking  commercial  courses  varies  widely  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Iloston,  where  great  pains 
have  been  taken  with  commercial  courses,  and  a high 
degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained,  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  students  in  the  high  school  take  these,  the 
number  of  girls  being  proportionately  higher — over 
sixty  per  cent.  In  other  places  it  varies.  In  New  York 
forty  per  cent,  take  the  commercial  courses.  In  some 
localities  the  commercial  course  is  as  yet  only  an  ex- 
periment and  will  be  more  widely  patronized  when  it  is 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  its  advantages  be- 
come better  known.  In  many  cases  the  slender 
patronage  bestowed  on  the  commercial  courses  is  be- 
cause of  their  inefficiency.  In  high  schools  where  the 
academic  ideal  prevails  and  as  a concession  to  the  pop- 
ular demand,  there  is  a superficial  and  hurried  teach- 
ing of  a little  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting 
sandwiched  in  between  the  usual  academic  studies,  but 
few  students  care  to  take  it.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  wherever  a satisfactory  commercial 
course  is  given  in  the  high  school  that  more  than  half 
of  all  the  students  in  attendance  will  patronize  this,  and 
this  proportion  will  tend  to  increase  as  the  business 
education  given  by  the  high  school  is  made  more 
complete  and  more  effectual. 


HOW  MANY  LANGUAGES  DO  YOU  SPEAK? 

Master  other  languages  than  your  own.  A Ger- 
man was  asked  how  many  languages  he  could 
speak?  He  replied:  “Seven.”  Why  so  many?  was 
the  query.  The  reply  was  significant:  “I  could  travel 
through  Europe  easilv  with  only  English,  French  and 
German.  Rut  I have  business  dealings  with  other  na- 
tionalities, six  or  seven  certainly,  and  to  meet  my 
customer’s  moods  and  humors  I must  talk  with  him 
in  his  own  tongue.”  If  our  young  business  men  are 
to  secure  a large  share  of  the  world’s  business,  which 
may  slip  away  from  European  contestants  during  and 
after  the  war,  they  must  master  the  languages  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  purpose  doing  business. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Letters  Asking,  Giving,  and  Refusing  Information* 


Is  there  anything  to  be  learned  about 
such  simple  letters  as  those  requesting 
information  ? 

Ask  the  man  that  gets  them.  He  will 
tell  you  that  many  letters  on  the  simplest 
topics  of  this  character  are  frequently 
confusing  and  very  incomplete,  and  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Then,  too,  are 
all  requests  for  information  so  simple? 

At  least,  letters  of  this  character  are  the  kind  that 
everyone  has  to  write.  They  are  the  least  technical 
of  business  letters.  Consequently  we  naturally  dis- 
cuss them  first.  The  simplest  type  of  inquiry  is  that 
sent  in  response  to  an  advertisement,  but  like  much 
simplicity,  it  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  very  elaborate 
pains.  The  pains  in  this  case  are  taken  by  the  person 
of  whom  the  question  is  asked.  The  seller  has  seen 
to  it  that  his  advertisement  shall  lead  to  only  one 
question,  like  the  following  simple  request  for  a catalog. 

“Please  send  me  a copy  of  ‘The  World’s  Best  Books,’ 
and  Catalog  No.  138,  as  advertised  in  Scribner’s  for 
October.” 

The  inquiry  leading  to  purchase  is  not  always  of 
this  simple  type.  The  needs  of  the  individual  mak- 
ing the  request  may  be  complex ; he  may  want  some- 
thing different  from  what  everybody  else  wants.  It  is 
true  that  the  responsibility  is  taken  off  his  shoulders 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  seller ; nevertheless  it  is  his 
duty  to  make  his  questions  clear,  and  if  his  needs 
differ  especially  from  those  of  the  average  inquirer, 
he  should  take  pains  to  divide  his  request  under  dif- 
ferent headings,  so  that  each  part  of  it  is  distinguished 
from  any  other  part. 

The  difference  which  we  instinctively  feel  between 
the  inquiry  leading  to  purchase  and  any  other  type 
of  inquiry  is  that  in  the  inquiry  leading  to  purchase 
the  favor  is  done  to  the  seller.  He  is  the  man  who 
profits  by  the  transaction. 

Our  instinctive  feeling,  of  course,  is  not  altogether 
correct.  The  buyer  profits  as  much  as  does  the  seller, 
and  is  under  as  much  obligation  to  make  his  letter 
intelligible,  and  to  reveal  enough  of  his  peculiar  needs 
so  that  they  can  be  intelligently  met. 

Another  type  of  short  inquiry  in  which,  however, 
the  favor  is  done  to  the  person  who  makes  the  request, 
is  shown  in  the  following  letter ; 

“We  should  like  to  have  you  inform  us  of  your  ex- 
perience with  iMr.  O.  P.  James,  of  Waltham, 
Massachusetts.” 

“He  has  sent  us  a first  order  for  $150  assortment 
of  canned  goods.  He  has  paid  us  $100  on  account, 
and  we  are  proceeding  with  the  shipment.” 

“We  shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  your  kindness.” 

Why  is  this  letter  short  ? Because  it  asks  a favor 
that  in  the  nature  of  business  is  common,  and  is  easily 
returned  by  the  asker.  The  circumstances  are  so 
familiar  to  both  parties  that  they  need  not  be  explained  ; 

* This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  lectures  on  “The  Business  Letter,** 
by  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 

versity of  Wisconsin.  Next  month’s  lecture  will  deal  with  letters 
ordering  goods. 


the  courtesy  asked  is  so  common  that  a refusal  of  it 
would  be  highly  extraordinary. 

In  these  two  types  of  letters,  then  a favorable  reply 
is  taken  for  granted.  Concise,  clear  questions  and 
ordinary  courtesy  are  their  only  requirements. 

But  what  about  the  letter  of  inquiry  on  a subject 
of  which  the  inquirer  knows  little,  or  a letter  addressed 
to  a man  on  whom  the  inquirer  has  no  claim  ? Clearly, 
if  a favorable  answer  is  expected,  something  more  must 
be  given  to  form  the  basis  of  the  favorable  decision 
of  the  man  who  reads  the  letter,  than  is  supplied  in 
the  two  letters  that  have  just  been  presented.  The 
question  is,  what  shall  be  this  additional  material? 

A letter  of  this  sort  is  much  like  a sales  letter.  It 
should  begin  by  making  a favorable  impression.  It 
should  state  its  purpose  clearly.  It  should  go  on  to 
give  the  reason  why  the  asker  of  the  request  expects 
favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  man  he 
approaches.  It  should  end  by  making  as  pleasant  a 
conclusion  as  possible,  and  one  which  enables  the 
reader  to  grant  the  request  in  the  fashion  that  involves 
the  least  annoyance  to  him. 

The  first  sentence  in  such  a letter,  ideally,  is  a plain, 
clear  question,  or  its  equivalent.  The  temptation  is  to 
begin  such  a letter  by  an  extended  introduction  of  the 
person  who  signs  it,  with  an  explanation  of  who  he  is 
and  where  he  lives,  and  why  he  ventures  to  approach 
the  person  of  whom  he  asks  the  favor.  This  is  a mis- 
take. What  the  man  wants  to  know  first  of  all  is  the 
subject  of  the  letter.  What  is  the  letter  about  ? “What 
can  I do  for  you,”  would  be  his  question  if  you  stood 
before  his  desk  to  present  your  request. 

It  is  true  he  would  want  to  know  who  you  are  and 
why  you  approach  him,  but  the  essentials  of  this  he 
would  glean  from  a glance  at  your  card  or  at  your 
note  of  introduction,  and  he  would  at  once  ask,  “What 
can  I do  for  you?” 

We  have  often  an  instinctive  and  natural  dislike, 
however,  for  the  bluntness  of  such  a question  as,  “Do 
we  need  an  employment  bureau  in  this  city?”  Blunt- 
ness has  its  place  and  value,  but  it  cannot  always  suc- 
ceed, especially  with  strangers.  Consequently,  a word 
or  two  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  question,  provided  it 
does  not  obscure  the  clearness  of  the  question,  is  not 
amiss.  For  instance : 

“In  behalf  of  the  Civic  Association  of  Edgewater, 
may  I ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  an  Employ- 
ment Bureau  in  this  city.” 

“I’m  writing  a book  about  fraternities.  May  I get 
your  help  on  the  situation  at  Wisconsin  ?” 

“Eor  the  use  of  my  classes  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  mav  I have  some  of  your  discarded  corre- 
spondence?” 

The  question  once  asked,  the  next  thing  needed  is 
to  explain  the  request.  The  teacher,  for  instance,  who 
wrote  for  some  discarded  letters  from  a merchant  of 
her  acquaintance,  would  tell  just  what  letters  she 
wanted  and  to  what  use  they  would  be  put.  All  this 
would  be  in  the  clearest,  most  concise  manner  possible, 
with  frequent  paragraphs  to  separate  one  section  of 
her  desires  from  another.  The  next  section  of  the 
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letter  would  naturally  contain  suggested  argument  to 
remove  from  the  merchant’s  mind  objections  which 
he  might  naturally  have  to  giving  his  correspondence 
for  such  a purpose.  For  instance,  the  letter  could  tell 
the  precautions  observed  to  avoid  making  names 
known,  and  the  assurance  could  be  given  that  there 
would  be  no  publicity  of  the  letters  outside  the  class- 
room. Some  suggestion  could  be  made,  also,  as  to  the 
common  interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  merchant  in 
the  great  subject  of  commercial  education. 

Next,  the  merchant’s  action  would  be  made  easy  for 
him.  The  teacher  could  offer  to  call  personally  for 
the  letters,  or  could  suggest  how  they  might  be  kept 
for  her  as  they  come  in  the  daily  mail.  The  example 
of  other  merchants  who  have  rendered  similar  favors 
could  be  presented,  as  a further  persuasive  suggestion. 
Finally,  the  letter  would  close  in  such  a way  as  to  show 
the  merchant  that  the  incpiirer  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  request  might  not  be  granted,  but  that  if  it 
were  possible,  the  asker  would  be  grateful. 

Don’t  talk  officially  in  your  letters  that  ask  questions 
or  favors;  talk  personally.  This  subject  is  interesting 
to  you  ; make  it  interesting  to  the  other  fellow.  If  you 
can  communicate  to  him  some  of  your  zeal  for  the 
cause  you  plead,  you  may  get  a friend  as  well  as  an 
answer ; you  may  enlist  an  ally.  But  do  not  make 
your  letter  one  word  longer  than  is  necessary ; reveal 
vour  interest  by  a single  extra  sentence,  or  a few  words 
scattered  through  the  whole  message. 

Never  treat  the  man  from  whom  you  seek  informa- 
tion as  if  he  were  merely  an  animated  question-box, 
into  which  you  drop  a slip  of  paper,  expecting  the 
answer  with  mathematical  certainty.  Even  if  he  is  an 
official  in  duty  bound  to  write  a reply,  recognize  that 
he  is  also  a man  like  yourself,  and  make  the  answer 
seem  to  him  like  a favor  rather  than  an  obligation. 
This  is  simply  good  manners,  in  letters  or  elsewhere. 
Never  close  “Thanking  you  in  advance,’’  for  the  phrase 
implies  an  unwarranted  certainty  of  the  answer.  Bet- 
ter say,  “I  shall  be  really  grateful  for  anything  you  are 
able  to  do  for  me,”  or  something  that  sounds  equally 
genuine.  And  then  live  up  to  your  protestations ; 
when  your  favor  is  granted — unless  it  covers  a purely 
official  matter — write  and  say  “Thank  you.” 

Properly  handled,  these  letters  asking  for  informa- 
tion become  some  of  the  friendliest  and  most  interest- 
ing letters  in  the  business  field.  They  are  a definite 
and  familiar  type,  and — especially  where  some  com- 
mon interest  exists  between  the  asker  and  the  asked — 
awaken  the  pleasant  glow  which  comes  from  doing  a 
good  deed  that  doesn’t  cost  us  much. 

Consefiuently  they  can  be  used  in  the  sales  field,  to 
increase  the  bond  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer,  for  instance,  or  even  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  letter  may  have  sales  sug- 
gestion tucked  away  in  it ; naturally  it  would  reflect 
the  belief  of  tbe  writer  in  his  product.  Its  questions 
may  bear  on  the  uses  to  which  the  dealer  or  the  con- 
sumer is  putting  the  product,  with  the  intent  to  show 
how  the  product  may  be  of  more  service  to  him. 
“Service  questions”  of  all  sorts  can  be  devised.  They 
mav  be  directed  at  the  immediate  needs  of  the  reader, 
ami  intended  to  stimulate  him  to  use  the  services  of 
the  writer  ; or  they  may  be  intended  to  collect  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  use  later  to  all  the  persons  to 
whom  the  letter  goes. 

Such  a letter  of  inquiry  used  for  sales  purposes 
should  he  genuine  throughout,  and  .should  not  mask 


a sales  appeal  with  a pretendedly  disinterested  begin- 
ning. 1 hat  is  the  trick  of  the  canvasser  who  pretends 
to  be  a caller,  and  by  so  doing  throws  discredit  on  his 
whole  sales  effort.  The  letter  should  end  as  it  began, 
with  the  language  of  a real  request  for  information. 

‘AATen  granting  a request  for  information,  do  it 
cheerfully  or  not  at  all.”  Try  to  imagine  what  your 
correspondent  really  wants,  even  though  his  letter  mav 
have  been  unintelligent;  put  him  in  your  mind’s  eye 
and  answer  his  questions  as  though  he  were  facing 
you  over  the  desk.  Divide  your  answers  into  brief 
heads,  and  tabulate  them  if  that  will  make  them  any 
clearer.  If  there  is  anything  in  his  letter  that  shows 
interest  in  you  or  compliments  you,  reply  to  that  in 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  letter,  so  as  to  make  it 
stand  out  emphatically.  If  you  can  offer  to  be  of  fur- 
ther service  to  him,  say  so  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 

Whenever  printed  matter  is  enclosed  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  refer  to  it  in  the  letter. 

This  rule  applies  to  sales  letters,  of  which  any  real 
discussion  is  reserved  until  later  lectures.  But  it  ap- 
plies also  to  any  letter.  Make  the  reference  to  specific 
pages  or  sections,  if  you  can.  The  following  letter,  on 
account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  questions,  could 
not  make  specific  reference. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 8. 

“Under  separate  cover  I send  a copy  of  our  Rule 
Book,  which  will,  I believe,  answer  the  questions  you 
ask  regarding  our  sales  force.  From  time  to  time  we 
issue  bulletins  on  store  service,  and  then  include  them 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Rule  Book.  Also  we  send 
around  bulletins  calling  attention  to  rules  which  are 
not  being  complied  with. 

“You  ask,  ‘How  do  you  control  items  sent  on  ap- 
proval?’ We  try  to  be  liberal  on  this  point,  and  send 
goods  on  approval  except  when  they  are  perishable, 
such  as  evening  gowns,  opera  cloaks,  and  the  like. 

“If  I can  be  of  further  service,  please  address  me.” 

There  is  as  much  art  in  refusing  a request  as  in 
granting  it — in  reality,  more  art.  Just  as  the  request 
would  be  granted  cheerfully  if  that  were  possible,  so 
it  should  be  refused  cheerfully.  No  apology  is  needed, 
but  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  refusal  can  be  shown. 
For,  just  as  the  asker  should  imply  that  he  knows  the 
rules'  may  prevent  giving  what  he  asks  for,  so  the 
man  refusing  the  request  should  show  how  the  rules — 
or  other  circumstances — prevent  his  taking  the  action 
desired.  Even  where  the  only  bar  to  a favorable  reply 
is  lack  of  time,  a refusal  on  that  ground  can  be  han- 
dled graciously,  with  no  implication  that  the  asker 
took  unwarrantable  liberties  with  a busy  man. 

The  following  letters  illustrate  the  principles  of 
courteous  refusals.  See  how  the  first  of  them,  refus- 
ing a request  for  a money  contribution,  ends  with  a 
suggestion  of  positive  service,  and  how  the  others — 
which  really  fall  into  this  class,  though  they  replied 
to  a soliciting  letter — are  as  courteous  as  though  the 
writers  had  been  honored  by  the  request  to  buy  ad- 
vertising space  in  a college  monthly. 

“We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  grant  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter  of  April  12. 

“So  many  requests  of  a similar  nature  come  to  us 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  a ruling  to  grant 
none  of  them,  and  to  express  our  good-will  to  religious 
organizations  by  regularly  arranged  contributions 
through  channels  already  determined  upon,  thus 

(Cont’nved  on  page  107.) 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 

Creating  Business  and  Taking  Care  of  It* 


The  true  commercial  school  builder  wins 
the  confidence  of  his  community  by 
striving  to  be  right  mentally,  physically 
and  morally,  and  to  hold  their  confidence 
by  never  making  any  extravagant 
claims. 

The  right  kind  of  commercial  school 
builder  always  makes  it  a point  to 
analyze  the  individual  needs  of  each 
prospective  student  and  to  advise  the  prospect  accord- 
ingly. He  is  constantly  striving  to  help  the  young 
people  of  his  community,  and,  thereby,  wins  friends 
for  his  school  and  promotes  its  development. 

The  intelligent  business  builder  makes  a careful 
analysis  of  his  school  and  its  territory.  He  knows  the 
school’s  good  points  and  strong  features,  and  when 
he  discovers  weak  spots,  he  immediately  tries  to 
strengthen  them  and  make  them  strong  points. 

The  right  kind  of  business  school  builder  knows 
that  his  school  is  one  of  the  best  in  his  territory  and 
he  will  teach  the  community  to  see  correctly  the 
school’s  unique  position  in  the  business  world  and  help 
the  young  people  in  his  community  to  realize  the  op- 
portunities which  his  institution  is  presenting  to  them. 

The  live  school  builder  prefers  to  be  known  as  the 
Jones’  Commercial  School  man,  or  Mi.  Jones  of 
Jones’  Commercial  School,  rather  than  Professor 
Jones.  He  is  continually  placing  the  name  of  his 
institution  and  the  facts  concerning  the  value  of  its 
training  first,  so  that  people  may  realize  more  fully  the 
opportunity  that  is  in  their  midst. 

If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  representative  and  is  work- 
ing for  another  he  continually  tries  to  advertise  the 
school  itself,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  school,  and 
keeps  his  own  name  out  of  it,  knowing  that  the  pro- 
prietor must  stay  while  he  may  be  with  the  institution 
only  a year  or  so. 

He  carefully  considers  while  creating  business, 
whether  he  is  creating  it  for  the  Jones’  Commercial 
School  or  for  other  schools  in  the  territory. 

He  represents  a good  school,  and  he  is  proud  of  the 
fact  and  he  knows  that  those  intending  to  prepare 
for  business  will  enter  his  school  if  they  can  only 
realize  the  facts  concerning  his  school  and  the  op- 
portunities he  is  placing  before  them. 

He  realizes  that  the  business  is  in  his  territory  and 
that  if  he  does  not  get  his  share  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him,  his  school  or  with  his  method  of 
placing  the  facts  before  his  prospects. 

The  live  educational  salesman  realizes  that  he  must 
have  the  right  goods  if  he  wishes  to  succeed  and  that 
he  must  be  right  himself  and  have  the  right  method 
of  presenting  the  facts  concerning  his  school  if  he 
hopes  to  win  success.  The  up-to-date  school  man  is 
continually  making  friends  by  rendering  some  unusual 
service  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
is  now  and  then  called  upon  to  address  business  men’s 
clubs,  associations,  etc.,  and  is  a good  mixer.  ♦ 

He  should  not,  however,  neglect  the  students  already 

* This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Building  of  a 
Business  School.”  by  Louis  M.  Crandall,  President  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Commercial  College.  The  subject  of  next  month’s  article  will 
be  “How  to  Win  the  Permanent  Good  Will  of  the  Community.” 


in  school  in  his  efforts  to  get  new  business.  Remem- 
ber satisfied  students  are  the  best  advertisement  and 
of  greatest  help  to  you  and  your  representative.  The 
wise  proprietor  will  stick  close  to  his  school  and 
students.  You  cannot  make  a mistake  if  you  make 
a companion  of  your  office,  the  student  body  and  the 
leading  business  men  of  your  city. 

Some  men  who  stand  at  the  top  in  business  college 
work  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  disapproving 
of  the  employment  of  solicitors  under  any  circum- 
stances. So  far  in  this  article  I have  avoided  using 
the  “solicitor.”  Now,  I am  going  to  say  something 
along  that  line  myself.  I have  been  a commercial 
teacher,  I have  been  a stenographer,  I have  been  a 
bookkeeper,  I have  been  a solicitor  and  I am  now  a 
business  school  manager  who  is  not  employing  a 
solicitor.  In  all  these  capacities  I have  done  what  I 
could  to  make  an  honest  living  and  I did  not  do  any- 
thing in  either  capacity  for  which  I feel  that  I should 
now  apologize. 

Conducting  a business  school  is  a profession  and  it 
is  also  a business.  As  a business  I hold  that  it  is 
proper  to  bring  my  school  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  patronize  it  by  all  honest  business 
means.  I do  not  know  of  any  business  college  men 
who  do  not  advertise.  If  they  deem  it  right  to  ad- 
vertise, I do  not  understand  why  they  should  not  em- 
ploy a salesman  or  solicitor. 

Both  ways  of  securing  students  have  been  abused. 
Both  ways  can  be  used  honestly  and  fairly.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  employ  a solicitor  because  fake  schools  pay 
exorbitant  commissions  and  encourage  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  same  argument  would  apply  to  advertising. 
I haven’t  yet  seen  one  attempt  to  show  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a solicitor  is  in  itself  unethical. 

Also,  I note  that  those  who  are  most  severe  on  the 
employment  of  solicitors  are  those  who  have  secured, 
repute  and  position  and  can  afford  to  sit  down  in 
their  offices  and  let  business  come  to  them.  If  any 
one  of  these  gentlemen  was  starting  a new  school  in 
a new  town  and  was  trying  to  hold  his  own  against 
competitors  who  wouldn’t  fight  fair,  I will  wager  my 
newest  typewriter  against  his  oldest  discard,  that  he 
would  let  his  dignity  and  professional  pride  go  and 
would  get  out  and  hustle  and  let  the  citizens  of  the 
community  know  that  there  was  a live  business  school 
in  town  that  had  come  to  stay  and  meant  to  deliver 
the  goods.  And  more  than  that,  he  would  be  doing 
exactly  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  he  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  false  statements  nor 
use  any  questionable  methods. 

What  it  is  right  for  you  to  do,  it  is  right  for  you  to 
employ  others  to  do  for  you.  If  it  is  right  for  you  to 
call  on  a fellow  townsman  and  suggest  to  him  that  you 
are  trying  to  run  a good  business  school  and  would  like 
to  have  him  send  his  son  to  you,  it  is  right  for  you  to 
attend  to  your  school  duties  and  employ  a solicitor  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Solicitors  are  like  other  human 
beings ; they  are  of  all  grades  of  ability  and  integrity. 
Whether  you  employ  a solicitor  depends  upon  the  kind 
it  is  possible  to  get,  the  territory  you  are  in,  and  the 
salary  you  have  to  pay. 
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If  you  feel  that  it  is  .best  to  have  the  teacher  and 
proprietor  do  all  of  the  soliciting  let  them  do  it,  but  be 
sure  that  in  doing  this  they  do  not  neglect  any  part  of 
their  office  or  teaching  duties. 

I feel  that  the  teacher  or  the  proprietor  should  have 
a fair  portion  of  their  time  to  devote  to  their  own  spe- 
cial duties  in  and  around  the  school  and  if  they 
neglect  some  of  these  duties  the  real  heart  of  the  school 
is  being  neglected  in  order  to  secure  new  business 
which  later  on  they  may  find  by  reason  of  this  neglect 
they  cannot  hold. 

It  is  a good  idea  for  the  teachers  and  proprietor  dur- 
ing the  vacation  to  devote  whatever  spare  time  they  can 
to  soliciting  if  they  like  to  do  it,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
a good  investment  to  drive  anyone  out  soliciting  for 
you  who  does  not  like  to  solicit.  No  matter  how  con- 
scientious such  a solicitor  may  be,  he  will  not  produce 
the  business  one  who  likes  it  would.  He  will  get  some 
business,  but  he  will  not  get  the  proportion  he  should. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  solicitors  getting 
undesirable  business  through  misrepresentation.  This 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  if  the  proprietor  stuck 
close  to  the  job  in  his  office  and  interviewed  each 
prospect  or  had  some  reliable  person  do  this  for  him 
as  the  students  come  in.  It  is  the  proprietor’s  busi- 
ness to  find  out  what  his  solicitors  or  teachers  have 
promised  and  what  they,  his  students,  have  been  led 
to  believe.  Either  the  proprietor  or  a reliable  teacher 
can  then  modify  the  solicitor’s  statements  if  necessary. 

Therefore,  Brother  School  Managers,  don’t  pay  ex- 
orbitant commissions  or  commissions  of  any  kind  on 
undesirable  business  unless  you  want  to  place  a larger 
temptation  in  the  way  of  some  poor  fellow  than  he 
can  resist. 

Now,  I don’t  believe  in  paying  exorbitant  salaries 
or  exorbitant  commissions  to  either  teacher  or 
solicitor — nor  to  anyone  else — but  every  man  should  be 
paid  what  his  service  is  worth,  no  more  no  less.  We 
are  running  business  institutions  as  well  as  educational 
institutions  and  not  charitable  organizations  and  should 
give  everyone  connected  with  us  what  he  is  worth. 

I say  again  that  the  right  kind  of  a solicitor  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  right  price  is  a good  and  proper 
investment.  But  I do  believe  that  the  solicitor  should 
know  shorthand  and  that  he  should  know  bookkeeping ; 
that  he  should  know  all  the  commercial  subjects  well 
enough  to  talk  about  them ; that  he  should  be  first  of 
all  a good  teacher ; that  he  should  be  able  to  tell  a boy 
when  he  says  he  wants  to  get  through  in  six  weeks  or 
six  months,  just  about  how  long  it  will  really  take  him. 
He  ought  to  tell  him  frankly  and  truthfully.  If  he 
cannot  teach  any  of  your  subjects  possibly  be  cannot 
teach  your  prospects  to  see  the  value  of  your  courses. 

The  right  kind  of  a solicitor  really  has  an  easy  time 
the  second  year  he  is  with  a school,  for  the  people  he 
has  advised  and  helped  the  first  year  are  the  very  people 
who  will  put  themselves  out  of  the  w’ay  to  bring  in  new 
prospects  the  second  year,  and  they  would  not  do  this 
if  they  were  not  satisfied. 

The  person  who  does  not  understand  the  branches 
taught,  does  not  possess  a fair  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  does  not  have  a fair  understanding  of  himself — 
the  one  who  does  not  acquire  a knowledge  of  his  goods, 
his  prospect  and  himself,  will  not  render  the  best  kind 
of  service  to  the  prospect  or  his  employer  and  therefore 
would  not  be  the  right  kind  of  a solicitor  to  hire. 

I have  met  the  competition  of  some  schools  who  did 
not  employ  solicitors  and  I know  that  they  did  not  pay 


more  for  teachers  or  equipment  than  the  ones  hiring 
solicitors.  Simply  because  a school  does  not  employ 
solicitors  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  school  puts 
more  money  into  their  teaching  force  or  into  their 
equipment.  The  proprietor  of  such  an  institution  may 
feel  that  he  has  a perfect  right  to  put  the  extra  money 
into  his  pocket. 

I have  known  some  schools  that  employed  solicitors 
that  would  not  let  their  solicitors  enroll  students  in  the 
field.  Every  student  had  to  be  enrolled  in  the  ofiftce* 
a/ter  visiting  the  school.  I know  of  a school  that  fern- 
ployed  a solicitor  to  invite  prospects  to  try  the  school 
for  two  or  three  days  before  any  money  was  accepted 
from  the  prospects  at  all.  Many  of  my  friends  of  today 
are  those  I persuaded  to  take  a business  course  at  some 
time  in  the  past  who  would  never  have  taken  such 
courses  if  I had  not  taken  an  interest  in  them.  It  is  the 
solicitor's  duty  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  abroad  and 
let  ambitious  young  people  know  of  the  opportunity 
that  is  awaiting  them  in  business. 

I know  now  of  a young  lady  who  is  thinking  of  enter- 
ing my  school  but  she  is  waiting  for  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  school  to  call  and  tell  her  about  it  and 
to  give  her  a personal  invitation  to  come.  I have  had 
people  ’phone  in  and  ask  if  some  one  couldn’t  please 
call  to  tell  them  about  the  school,  but  I hardly  think  it 
always  advisable  to  take  the  teachers  from  their  work 
or  make  them  work  overtime  to  take  care  of  such  a call. 

There  are  many  people  good  and  intelligent  and 
capable  of  taking  a commercial  course  whose  parents 
feel  timid  about  coming  to  a large  school  to  inves- 
tigate— but  who  would  like  to  have  someone  from  the 
school  come  and  sit  down  in  their  kitchen,  sitting  room, 
front  room,  parlor  or  on  their  porch  with  them  and 
talk  the  matter  over  and  advise  them  in  an  intelligent 
way  what  it  would  be  best  to  do. 

During  the  last  month,  on  several  occasions,  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  for  me  to  have  a solicitor  to  call 
on  prospects.  Some  might  say  send  the  teachers  or 
why  didn’t  you  go  yourself.  Every  teacher  in  this 
institution  is  busy  teaching,  and  taking  care  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  in  the  school  and  I cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  inside  of  the  school  to  get  one  or  two 
prospects  or  a dozen  or  two  dozen  prospects.  I have 
been  busy  in  the  office  taking  care  of  the  office  work 
and  supervising  the  teaching  work  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  business  men — finding  employment  for 
my  graduates  so  that  I could  not  make  these  calls. 
There  has  been  some  business  we  did  not  get  because 
we  did  not  have  a field  representative,  call  him  what 
you  may. 

A solicitor  has  a wonderful  opportunity  to  use  his 
intellect.  He  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  institution 
he  represents.  He  can  help  wonderfully  to  upbuild 
the  school  he  represents  without  saying  anything 
against  the  other  schools.  I would  not  say  that  all 
solicitors  are  angels.  A solicitor  is  a man  and  a man 
may  be  straight  or  crooked — it  depends  upon  the  man. 

I shall  try  in  my  next  article  to  tell  how  to  get  from 
that  foundation  of  service  in  the  illustration  in  my 
first  article  to  the  top  of  that  square  of  continuous  and 
profitable  business  through  the  winning  of  the  per- 
manent good  will  of  the  community  in  which  your 
school  is  located. 

These  articles  will  be  illustrated  and  may  not  meet 
with  your  approval  Brother  School  Man,  but  if  they 
don't  read  them  anyhow  and  write  me  frankly  con- 
cerning your  views. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Interpretation  versus  Presentation* 


The  October  issue  called  attention  to  the 

M interpretation  of  fig^ures  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  presentation  of  them. 
The  option  was  ventured  that  a book- 
keeper who  could  interpret  figures  as 
well  as  present  them  was  certain  to  ad- 
vance. To  re-emphasize  the  necessity 
for  interpretation  we  suggested  another 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  given 

below. 

The  problem  suggested  in  the  October  issue  pres- 
ented figures  showing  the  sales,  e.xpenses  and  net  profit 
of  a business  for  the  years  of  1909  and  1910.  It  was 
just  such  a statement  as  any  bookkeeper  could  prepare. 
Readers  of  this  column  were  asked  to  interpret  those 
figures  by  preparing  a statement  which  would  account 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  a decrease  in  the  net  profit  in 
1910  by  showing  how  much  of  the  decrease  was  due  to 
a reduced  volume  of  sales  and  how  much  was  due  to 
increased  expenses. 

An  Inadequate  Solution. 


The  following  solution  frequently  is  made  by 
students  when  this  problem  is  given  to  classes  in  ac- 
countancy schools : 


1910 

Net  sales  $390,750.00 

1909 

$465,500.00 

Increase  Decrease 

$74,750.00 

Expenses: 

Materials  $23u,b00.00 

$265,335.00 

$34,835.00 

Direct  labor 78,500.00 

108,228.75 

29,728.75 

Indirect  labor....  6,725.00 

8,379.00 

1,654.00 

Factory  expenses,  27,500.00 

26,999.00 

501.00  

Trading  expenses.  23,500.00 

20,947.50 

2,552.50  

Office  expenses...  10,500.00 

11,637.50 

1,137.50 

Total  $377,225.00 

$441,526.75 

$3,053.50  $67,355.25 

Net  profit  13,525.00 

$23,973.25 

$10,448.25 

summary. 

Decrease  in  sales  

$74,750.00 

Net  decrease  in  expenses: 

Decreases: 

Materials  

$34,835.00 

Direct  labor  

29,728.75 

Indirect  labor  

1,654.00 

Office  expenses  

1,137.50 

Total  

$67,355.25 

Deduct  increases: 

Trading  expenses  

$2,552.50 

Factory  expenses  

501.00 

Total  

3,053.50 

Net  decrease  

64,301.75 

Decrease  in  net  profit 

$10,448.25 

This  solution  makes  the  problem  a simple  exercise 
in  arithmetic  and  is  one  which  an  intelligent  office  boy 
should  be  able  to  prepare.  It  merely  states  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  amounts  of  sales,  the  various 
items  of  expense,  and  the  net  profits  of  the  two  years. 
It  does  not  interpret  the  figures.  It  furnishes  no 
guidance  for  administrative  control,  no  help  to  the 
manager,  because  it  fails  really  to  compare  the  expense 
items  and  net  profits  of  the  two  years.  A moment’s 
reflection  will  show  that  since  there  has  been  a decrease 
in  the  volume  of  sales  in  1910  some  of  the  expenses  of 
that  year  should  naturally  be  less  than  similar  expenses 
in  1909  when  the  sales  were  greater.  The  whole  point 

‘This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Practical  Bookkeeping 
Prohlems,”  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LI,.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  .Accounting  and  Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of 
Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


of  the  problem,  which  the  above  solution  misses,  is  a 
true  comparison  of  the  expenses  in  the  light  of  the 
volume  of  sales.  The  manager  of  the  business  wants 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  question ; “Considering  the 
volume  of  business  done,  were  the  expenses  in  1910 
proportionately  the  same  as  in  1909 — in  other  words, 
is  the  decrease  in  net  jirofits  due  solely  to  the  decrease 
in  sales?” 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  “No”  the  manager 
is  entitled  to  know  just  which  expenses  have  un- 
duly increased.  He  then  could  investigate  further  and 
endeavor  in  1911  to  reduce  those  expenses  so  that 
the  net  profit  in  1911  would  be  relatively  the  same  as 
in  1909.  Of  course,  he  would  endeavor  also  to  increase 
the  sales  in  1911,  but  the  fact  that  the  sales  in  1910 
had  been  less  than  in  1909  was  perfectly  apparent  from 
the  statement  given  in  the  problem.  The  figures  given 
in  that  statement  needed  no  interpretation  to  show 
that  the  sales  had  decreased  by  $74,750.  That  fact 
could  be  ascertained  by  a mental  subtraction  of  the 
amount  of  1910  sales  from  the  amount  of  1909  sales. 

An  Adequate  Solution. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  is  to  determine  the 
relation  of  the  various  expense  items  and  the  net  profit 
in  1909  to  the  sales  in  1909.  The  reasons  for  relating 
expense  items  and  net  profit  to  sales  were  discussed  in 
the  October  issue.  The  relation  of  these  items  to 
sales  is  determined  by  considering  the  sales  as  100  per 
cent,  and  ascertaining  each  item’s  percentage  of  sales 
by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  item  by  the  amount  of 
the  sales. 

In  calculating  these  percentages  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  eight  items  by  one  amount,  namely,  the  sales  for 
1909,  $465,500.  In  other  words,  eight  separate 
problems  in  long  division  are  presented,  in  all  of  which 
the  divisor  is  the  same  amount,  $465,500.  When  a 
common  divisor  like  this  one  is  composed  of  three  or 
more  digits,  time  is  saved  and  accuracy  is  practically 
assured  by  first  preparing  a multiplication  table  of  the 
divisor  showing  products  up  to  and  including  ten 
times  the  divisor.  In  this  case  the  multiplication  table 
is  as  follows; 


1 1 

1 

465,500  1 

1 2 

1 

931,000  1 

1 3 

1 

1,396,500  1 

1 4 

1 

1,862,000  1 

1 5 

1 

2,327,500  f 

1 6 

1 

2,793,000  1 

1 ^ 

1 

3,258,500  1 

1 8 

1 

3,724,000  1 

1 9 

1 

4,189,500  1 

1 10 

4,655,000  T 

This  table  shows  at  a glance  just  how  many  times 
the  divisor  is  contained  in  any  given  amount.  For 
example,  the  Materials  item  is  $265,335.  The  next 
lower  product  shown  on  the  table  is  $2,327,500  which 
is  five  times  the  divisor  and  thus  the  divisor  is  con- 
tained five  times  or  .5  (after  pointing  off  the  decimal). 
.Subtracting  2,327,500  from  the  dividend,  265,335.0, 
leaves  325,850.  The  table  shows  that  this  amount, 
after  adding  a cipher  to  the  decimal  place,  is  exactly 
seven  times  the  divisor.  The  divi.sor  is  thus  shown  to 
be  contained  .57  times  in  $265,335,  or  in  other  words. 
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the  Materials  item  is  57  per  cent,  of  the  Sales.  The 
other  percentages  in  the  present  problem  are  shown 
in  the  solution  below. 

A table  such  as  the  above  can  be  quickly  prepared. 
First  put  down  the  numbers  1 to  10  and  write  the 
divisor  opposite  “1.”  Multiply  the  divisor  by  two  and 
put  the  product  opposite  “2.”  No  more  multiplication 
is  necessary.  Add  the  amounts  opposite  “1”  and  “2” 
to  get  the  amount  for  “3”  and  thereafter  add  the  last 
amount  to  the  first  to  get  the  succeeding  one.  That  is, 
add  the  amounts  for  “3”  and  “1”  to  get  that  for  “4,” 
“4”  and  “1”  to  get  that  for  “5”  and  so  on.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  table  is  proved  if  the  amount  for  9 
added  to  that  for  “1"  gives  ten  times  the  first  amount, 
or  the  divisor  with  an  additional  cipher. 

Having  determined  the  percentages  for  1909,  the 
next  step  is  to  ascertain  what  the  1910  expenses  and 
net  profits  would  have  been  if  they  had  borne  the  same 
relation  to  sales  in  that  year  as  in  1909.  For  example, 
the  Materials  item  in  1909  was  57  per  cent,  of  the 
sales.  Now  the  sales  in  1910  were  $390,750  and  if  the 
Materials  item  for  1910  had  been  57  per  cent,  of  the 
sales  for  that  vear,  it  would  have  been  57  per  cent,  of 
$390,750,  or  $222,727.50.  Reference  to  the  problem, 
hswever,  shows  that  the  Materials  item  for  1910  was 
actually  $230,500.  It  exceeded  57  per  cent,  of  the 
1910  sales  by  $7,772.50.  In  other  words,  that  item 
was  $7,772.50  more  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  1909 
percentage  or  relation  had  been  maintained  in  1910. 
That  is  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  which  the  in- 
creased cost  of  Materials  contributed  to  the  reduction 
of  net  profits  in  1910. 

Every  other  item  of  expense  is  subjected  to  the 
same  test  as  shown  by  the  solution  below.  The 
amount  which  each  item  in  1910  would  have  been  if 
the  1909  percentage  or  relation  had  been  maintained 
in  1910  is  first  determined  and  then  that  amount  is 
compared  with  the  actual  amount  in  1910  and  the  dif- 
ference determined.  The  diflference  in  each  case  is 
the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  which  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  individual  item  of  expense  contributed 
towards  the  reduction  in  net  profits  in  1910. 

Reference  to  the  inadequate  solution  above  will  now 
show  how  meaningless  are  the  Increases  and  Decreases 
shown  therein.  For  example,  the  actual  cost  of  Ma- 
terials in  1910  was  $34,835  less  than  in  1909,  but  the 
analysis  or  interpretation  of  the  figures  shows  that  it 
should  have  been  $42,607.50  less  than  in  1909.  In- 
stead of  being  $230,500,  as  it  actually  was,  it  should 
have  been  $222,727.50  or  $42,607.50  less  than  in  1909. 
In  other  words  the  cost  of  materials  has  unduly  in- 
creased by  $7,772.50. 

The  solution  below  shows  that  two  items  of  ex- 
pense, namely,  the  Direct  Labor  and  the  Indirect 
Labor,  were  proportionately  less  in  1910  than  in  1909. 
That  is,  on  those  items  there  were  savings  or  reduc- 
tions in  expense.  But  in  the  total  expenses  there  was 
an  undue  increase  of  $6,598.62  and  the  solution  shows 
the  manager  just  which  items  of  expense  were  unduly 
large  in  1910.  If  he  is  a wise  manager  he  will  in- 
vestigate further  and  try  to  determine  the  causes  of 
those  increases  so  that  he  can  check  them  in  1911.  But 
he  would  not  have  known  what  to  investigate  if  the 
figures  shown  by  the  books  of  account  had  not  been 
interpreted  by  some  statement  such  as  the  solution 
below. 

There  is  another  element  besides  expenses  which 


contributed  to  the  reduction  in  net  profits.  That  ele- 
ment is  the  reduction  in  sales  or  volume  of  business 
done.  It  is  obvious  that  the  net  profit  on  sales  of 
$390,750  would  normally  be  less  than  on  sales  of 
$465,500.  The  amount  which  the  net  profit  in  1910 
would  have  been  if  the  percentage  or  relation  of  1909 
had  been  maintained  can  be  ascertained  by  applying 
the  percentage  of  net  profit  in  1909  to  the  1910  sales. 
As  appears  in  the  solution  below,  the  net  profits  for 
1909  were  5.15  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  that  year. 
That  is,  on  every  dollar  of  sales  there  was  a net  profit 
of  5.15  cents.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  every 
dollar  by  which  the  sales  are  decreased  the  net  profits 
should  normally  be  decreased  5.15  cents.  The  total 
decrease  in  the  sales  being  $74,750  there  should 
normally  be  a decrease  in  net  profits  of  5.15  per  cent, 
of  $74,750  or  $3,849.63. 

There  has  actually  been  a decrease  in  net  profits  of 
$10,448.25.  The  solution  below  shows  that  this  de- 
crease was  caused  by  two  elements,  namely,  an  undue 
increase  in  expenses  and  a reduction  in  the  volume  of 
sales.  The  portion  due  to  each  element  is  as  follows : 

Portion  due  to  increased  expenses $6,598.62 

Portion  due  to  decreased  sales 3,849.63 


Total  decrease  in  net  profits $10,448.25 

STATEMENT  FOR  1909.  % 


Net  sales  

Expenses : 

Materials  

Direct  labor  . . . 

$465,500.00 

of  Sales 
100.00 

$265,335.00 

108,228.75 

8,379.00 

26,999.00 

20.947.50 

11.637.50 

57.00 

23.25 

1.80 

5.80 

4.50 

2.50 

Factory  expenses 
Tradinjj  expenses 
Office  expenses  . . 

Total 

,$441,526.75 

94.85 

Net  profits  . 

$23,973.25 

5.15 

STATEMENT 

OF  EXPENSES 

FOR  1910. 

Amounts  on 
1909  Basis 

Actual  Amounts 

Increase 

Decrease 

.$222,727.50 
. 90.849.38 

$230,500.00 

78.500.00 
6,725.00 

27.500.00 

23.500.00 

10.500.00 

$7,772.50 

$12,349.38 

308.50 

Indirect  labor  . . 
Factory  expenses 
Trading  expenses 
Office  expenses.. 

7,033.50 
. 22,663.50 

. 17,583.75 

9,768.75 

4,836.50 

5,916.25 

731.25 

Total  

.$370,626.38 

$377,225.00 

$19,256.50 

$12,657.88 

Total  increases  $19,256.50 

Total  decreases  12,657.88 


Net  increases  $6,598.62 

SUMMARY. 

Decrease  in  net  profits  due  to  decrease  in  sales'. 

Sales,  1909  $465,500.00 

Sales,  1910  390,750.00 


Decrease  in  sales  $74,750.00 

5.15%  of  $74,750.00  $3,849.63 

Decrease  in  net  profits  due  to  increase  in  expenses 6,598.62 


Total  decrease  in  net  profits  $10,448.25 

Net  profits,  1909  $23,973.25 

Net  profits,  1910  13,525.00  $10,448.25 

An  Alternative  Solution. 

This  problem,  like  the  majority  of  problems,  can  be 
satisfactorily  solved  in  more  than  one  way  because 
solving  a problem  of  this  nature  is  somewhat  like 
painting  a picture.  Two  artists  may  view  the  same 
landscape  but  see  in  it  different  points  of  prominence 
and  accordingly  their  paintings  of  it  may  differ  in 
form  and  coloring.  In  the  same  way  two  persons  may 
view  the  same  statement  of  figures  but  see  in  it  dif- 
ferent points  of  prominence  and  accordingly  their  in- 
terpretations of  it  may  differ  in  form.  One  may  lay 
stress  upon  some  fact  or  group  of  facts  in  the  state- 
ment which  the  other  may  consider  relatively  unim- 
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portant.  But  one  who  interprets  figures  should  not 
ignore  or  distort  any  of  them  nor  should  the  artist 
misrepresent  any  of  the  physical  features  in  a land- 
scape. Subject  only  to  this  fundamental  requirement 
of  truth,  paintings  and  problem  solutions  may  reason- 
ably differ.  In  problem  solutions  that  interpretation  is 
best  which  presents  the  matter  most  clearly  to  the 
person  who  is  to  use  it. 

The  problem  under  discussion  may  be  solved  in 
the  following  manner.  First,  the  decrease  in  sales 
IS  ascertained  to  be  $74,750  which  is  found  to 
be  16.058  per  cent,  of  the  1909  sales.  That  is, 
there  has  been  a decrease  in  sales  of  16.058  per 
cent.  If  the  net  profits  had  decreased  proportionately 
with  the  decrease  in  sales  there  would  have  been  a 
decrease  in  net  profits  of  16.058  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
in  1909  ($23,973.25)  or  $3,849.63.  In  other  words, 
the  portion  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  decrease  in  net 
profits  due  to  reduced  sales  is  $3,849.63.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  decrease  must  be  due  to  increased  ex- 
penses and  therefore  the  next  step  is  a comparison  of 
the  expense  items  in  1910  with  the  amounts  which  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  reduced  proportion- 
ately with  the  decrease  in  sales. 

Since  there  has  been  a decrease  in  sales  of  16.058 
per  cent.,  a corresponding  decrease  in  expense  items 
would  make  each  1910  item  83.942  per  cent,  of  the 
similar  one  in  1909.  A comparison  of  the  actual  items 
with  the  amounts  as  proportionately  decreased  will 
show  that  the  decrease  in  dollars  and  cents  in  net 
profits  due  to  increased  expenses  is  $6,598.62.  Adding 
the  two  elements  or  portions  of  decrease  gives  a total 
decrease  in  net  profits  of  $10,448.25. 

In  tabular  form  the  solution  is  as  follows : 


.Sales  in  1909  $465,500.00 

Saies  in  1910  390.750.00 


Decrease  in  sales  $74,750.00 

74,750  4-  465,500  = 16.058% — percentage  of  decrease  in  sales. 

Net  profits,  1909  $23,973.25 


16.058%  of  $23,973.25  $3,849.63 — decrease  in  net  profits  due  to 

decrease  in  sales. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES. 


83.942% 

1909 of  1909 1210 Decrease  Increase 

Materials  .$265,335.00  $222,727.50  $230,500.00  $7,772.50 

Dir’t  L’bor  108,228.75  90,849.38  78,500.00  $12,349.38  

Indi.  L’bor  8,379.00  7,033.50  6,725.00  308.50  

Fact’y  exp.  26.999.00  22,663.50  27,500.00  4,836.50 

Trad.  exp..  20,947.50  17,583.75  23,500.00  5,916.25 

Office  exp..  11,637.50  9,768.75  10,500.00  731.25 


Total.  .$441,526.75  $370,626.38  $377,255.00  $12,657.88  $19,256.50 

Increase $19,256.50 

Decrease  12,657.88 


Net  increase  $6,598.62 


SUMMARY. 

Portion  of  decrease  in  net  profits  due  to  decrease  in  sales. ..  .$3,849.63 
Portion  of  increase  in  net  profits  due  to  increase  in  expenses..  6,598.62 

Total  decrease  in  net  profit ■ $10,448.25 

Net  profits  in  1909  $23,973.25 

Net  profits  in  1910  13,525.00 

$10,448.25 


Proble.m  for  December  Issue. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  the  theory 
question  proposed  in  the  October  issue ; consequently 
we  ask  our  readers  to  consider  that  question  instead 
of  a new  one  for  the  December  issue.  The  question 
was  the  following;  “A  corporation  had  a surplus  of 
$50,CC0,  but  the  board  of  directors  did  not  want  to 
distribute  any  of  it  in  dividends.  Consequently  the 
board  decided  ‘to  reduce  the  surplus  by  purchasing 
$40,000  worth  of  safe  securities.’  Would  such  purclvase 
accomplish  the  result  sought  ?” 


THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

reaching  more  effectively  the  ends  you  and  we  both 
desire. 

“We  have  endeavored  to  serve  the  needs  of  your 
organization  through  our  Ecclesiastical  Bureau,  which 
keeps  thoroughly  in  touch  with  your  wishes  for  articles 
of  church  use,  and  which  will  be  glad  to  make  you 
special  prices.” 

“Unfortunately,  our  advertising  appropriation  does 
not  cover  such  publications  as  The  Spectator,  and  in 
consequence  we  could  not  consider  your  offer. 

“We  thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  your  offer 
before  us,  and  we  assure  you  that  if  at  any  time  in  the 
future  we  decide  to  use  publications  in  your  class,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  The  Spectator  our  consideration.” 

“We  have  your  letter  of  February  28  soliciting  The 
Heath  Company’s  advertisement  for  The  Kingston 
Spectator. 

“I  regret  to  inform  you  that  The  Heath  Company 
is  not  placing  any  new  contracts  for  advertising  this 
spring,  but  is  merely  completing  the  regular  schedule 
which  is  mapped  out  months  in  advance.  We  advertise 
only  in  publications  that  have  a large  and  regular  cir- 
culation, and  those  particularly  that  reach  the  house- 
wife or  the  heads  of  families. 

“We  thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  your  publica- 
tion ; the  fact  that  we  do  not  make  use  of  it  by  no  means 
implies  that  we  think  it  lacks  merit.” 

One  last  word  about  letters  that  ask,  give,  or  refuse 
information.  They  are  used  by  us  all ; “there  is  no 
money  in  them’’ ; consequently  their  commonness  and 
their  lack  of  financial  return  may  make  them  seem  un- 
important. But  they  contain  in  essence  the  method  of 
many  other  types  of  letters  that  control  the  very 
springs  and  levers  of  business.  If  you  cannot  write 
these  simple  letters  skilfully  and  with  friendly  tact, 
your  other  letters  will  not  ring  true.  Ability  to  handle 
these  letters  well,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  put  to 
more  varied  and  important  use  in  handling  letters  on 
the  subjects  of  adjustments,  credits,  and  collections, 
and  sales. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATES 

{Conti^iMCd  from  page  98.) 

personality.  Sometimes  this  impression  is  produced 
by  physical  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  applicant. 
A boy  with  a cast  in  his  eye  would  be  rejected  nine 
times  out  of  ten  on  that  account  alone.  More  often 
the  causes  could  be  removed  or  obviated  if  taken  hold 
of  in  the  right  way.  When  they  get  an  uncouth,  awk- 
ward youth  at  West  Point,  they  drill  him,  train  him, 
dress  him  and  turn  him  out  a straight,  forward-look- 
ing, well-appearing  young  man.  This  kind  of  training 
has  its  reflex  action  on  the  character'  of  the  student, 
and  the  alert,  physically  well-balanced  young  man  is 
more  likely  to  do  good  work  for  an  employer  than  the 
slouchy,  badly  garlied,  ill-at-ease  but  possibly  worthy 
voting  man.  Even  a diamond  must  be  polished  before 
the  world  will  appreciate  its  value.  The  good  man- 
ners that  are  the  result  of  long  training  in  a refined 
home,  have  value  in  the  market.  Some  day  the  schools 
will  impart  all  these  things.  Some  gifted  teachers  with 
a happy  personality  of  charm  and  magnetism  do  much 
for  those  under  them  and  seem  to  be  able  to  impart 
some  of  their  own  tact  and  jiower  of  pleasing.  When 
all  teachers  do  this,  it  will  be  well. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 


By  Frederick 

W'e  have  in  the  Shorthand  Department 
this  month  a varied  assortment  of  good 
iH  things.  Miss  Dearborn  gives  us  her 
first  article  on  teaching  shorthand  by 
6?i|P^  the  aid  of  the  phonograph,  which  will 

be  found  of  much  interest.  Mrs.  Cav- 
anaugh  continues  her  helpful  talks  to 
the  teacher.  Mr.  Bottome,  who  is  a 
champion  pencil  shorthand  writer,  ex- 
plains why  he  disapproves  of  machine 

stenography.  To  offset  this,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  new  system  devised  by  which  the  tyiiewriter  is 
used  as  a shorthand  machine.  Dr.  Bridges,  who  has 
grown  old  and  wise  in  shorthand,  reprobates  the  nar- 
rowness of  many  shorthand  writers  who  can  see  no 
good  outside  of  the  system  they  happened  to  learn. 
Then  we  have  the  account  of  the  recent  typewriting 

contest  held  at  the  business  show  in  this  city,  as  re- 

ported by  the  sporting  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  SHORTHAND. 

' By  Will.vrd  B.  Bottome. 

A S an  art,  shorthand  owes  its  commercial  value 
to  the  universal  use  and  adaptability  of  it,  a 
fact  which  has  been  proved  conclusively.  Many 
people  take  up  the  study  of  shorthand  merely  as  an 
accomplishment,  or  as  a help  to  them  in  business, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  making  private  notes,  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  experts  and  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  They  drift  into 
all  walks  of  life,  using  their  knowledge  of  shorthand 
at  all  times  to  aid  them.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired is  ever  with  them ; and  if  necessity  arises, 
they  can  pursue  the  study  seriously  when  a definite 
object  presents  itself. 

The  acquisition  of  shorthand  is,  therefore,  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  As  a stepping-stone  to  higher 
positions  and  as  a means  of  education  it  is  unsur- 
passed. It  is  yet  to  he  proved  that  an  abbreviated 
printing  machine  will  achieve  anything  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  initial  cost  of  such  a machine  is  consider- 
able. Success — depending  mostly  on  the  quickness 
of  the  fingers — cannot  be  guaranteed.  Therefore, 
unless  the  learner  of  the  machine  becomes  exjiert  in 
its  use,  or  uses  it  continuously,  a considerable  sum  of 
money  in  payment  for  the  machine  itself,  and  ex- 
pensive tuition,  will  have  been  wasted  on  his  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  a knowledge  of  the  art  of  short- 
hand can  be  acquired  without  a teacher,  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  a few  dollars. 

The  possession  of  a good  knowledge  of  shorthand 
is  in  itself  a guarantee  to  an  employer  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  a certain  amount  of  ability.  “Par- 
rot-like” reproduction  of  speech  is  valueless.  The 
young  amateur  musician,  with  a great  deal  of  jirac- 
tice,  could  probably  produce  more  “music”  in  a cer- 
tain time  than  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world, 
but  without  suitable  expression  it  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  successful  operation  of 
the  machine  requires  great  finger  dexterity,  which 
is  not  possible  to  anyone  unless  he  is  comparatively 
young ; in  fact,  it  is  suggested  by  the  jiromoters  that 
tyiiewriting  should  first  be  acquired. 

Shorthand  is  adapted  to  most  languages,  and,  as 


R.  Beygrau. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  allowed  his  imagination  free 
play. 

Then  we  have  the  call  to  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  December.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  gathering  of  short- 
hand teachers  ever  held  in  this  country.  It  is  good 
for  all  professional  people  to  get  together  occasionally 
and  rub  elbows  with  their  fellows.  It  is  the  best 
thing  possible  to  prevent  that  narrowness  that  Dr. 
Bridges  warns  us  all  against.  We  have  sent  out  a 
letter  to  some  of  our  shorthand  friends  asking  them 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  most  profitable  method  of 
using  the  space  devoted  to  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment. Some  very  good  suggestions  have  been  sent  in 
and  we  can  promise  a very  interesting  department  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Suggestions  from  anv  of 
our  readers  are  solicited.  If  any  special  thing  helps 
■you,  send  it  in  and  let  the  rest  of  us  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  When  you  strike  anything  good  pass  it  on. 


the  best  means  of  recording  speech,  is  recognized 
the  world  over.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  earn 
their  livelihood  by  its  use.  Having  regard  to  the 
exaggerated  claims  put  forw'ard  by  the  promoters 
of  the  machine,  which  up  to  the  time  of  writing  has 
not  produced  any  practical  results  with  the  average 
student  in  a test  over  an  extended  period,  and  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  shortcomings,  as  indicated,  it 
would  he  well  for  everyone  to  look  before  he  leaps 
and  not  to  invest  a considerable  sum  of  money  in 
a machine,  which,  after  it  has  been  tried  out,  may 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  high  bicycle. 

To  the  court  reporter  and  office  stenographer  alike, 
a knowdedge  of  shorthand  and  a pencil  and  paper, 
available  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  of  more 
practical  use  than  a bulky  machine  with  its  tool  kit. 
As  a means  of  recording  impressions  instanta- 
neously in  private  or  business  life,  by  rich  and  poor 
alike ; for  making  memoranda ; keeping  diaries ; 
drafting  letters;  and  jotting  down,  either  in  ink  or 
pencil,  notes  on  any  kind  of  paper,  at  any  time  or 
place,  shorthand  is  of  immense  value,  particularlv 
to  the  professional  man — the  lawyer,  physician, 
clergyman  and  litterateur — in  fact  to  anyone  who  has 
acquired  this  most  useful  knowledge. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  a practical  proposi- 
tion, a reporting  machine  is  a burden  rather  than  a 
convenience. 

The  words  of  Shakespeare  may  he  applied  appro- 
priately to  shorthand — “Age  cannot  wither  or  cus- 
tom stale  its  infinite  variety.” 


ARE  YOU  SITTING  RIGHT? 

i<T  F your  fingers  are  all  thumbs,  maybe  your  seat  is 
^ too  low,”  writes  one  correspondent. 

Right  you  are ! Sitting  too  low  is  the  commonest 
of  all  faults  in  typewriting.  It  is  a fault  committed 
by  ])robably  two  operators  out  of  every  three. 

Fatigue,  backache,  lack  of  speed,  inaccuracy,  uneven 
touch ; all  these  may  result  from  sitting  too  low. 

Maybe  YOU  are  sitting  too  low  and  do  not  realize  it. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  on  the  subject,  just 
raise  your  seat  two  or  three  inches  and  see  what 
happens. — Remington  Notes. 
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TEACHING  TYPEWRITING  TO  MUSIC. 

By  Emma  B.  Dearborn. 

Teaching  typewriting  to  music  is  evidently  not  a 
new  thought"  by  any  manner  of  means.  Since  I 
have  worked  out  the  idea  to  my  own  pleasure  and 
profit,  I have  met  several  people  who  have  said : “Oh, 

1 have  thought  of  that  scheme  a hundred  times,  but 
I have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  that  it 
would  have  been  any  real  value  in  the  end." 

Now  I have  never  met  a typewriter  operator,  even 
the  most  expert,  who  would  attempt  to  predict  what 
the  end  of  that  art  was  to  be.  The  most  of  us, 
especially  teachers,  are  only  looking  for  the  beginning, 
and  trying  to  make  that  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
possible.  Even  at  that,  we  have  the  responsible  part 
to  play — the  laying  of  the  foundation. 

I think  people  would  generally  agree  that  they  could 
march  further  and  with  less  "fatigue  to  music  than 
they  could  without.  Music  relieves  all  tendency  to 
loiter,  or  to  look  around  to  see  the  distance  already 
accomplished. 

But  a closer  application  to  the  subject  m question. 
Many  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  never  having  had  any 
training  in  individualizing  their  fingers,  and  their  first 
attempts  are  more  or  less  awkward,  and  consequently 
tend  to  make  them  self-conscious.  Here  is  where 
music  steps  in  again  to  relieve  the  situation.  Play  an 
inspiring  march  or  two-step — anything  with  a very 
decided  beat — and  you  will  see  one  after  another  fall 
into  line,  forgetting  everything  else  but  just  keeping 
time  to  the  music. 

A great  deal  of  practice  on  exercises,  words  and 
sentences  is  necessary  before  the  keyboard  is  learned 
sufficiently  well  to  undertake  consecutive  matter  with- 
out sacrificing  both  accuracy  and  speed.  Here,  again, 
music  aids  greatly  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  this 
repetition  work. 

The  average  student  when  he  begins  typewriting 
writes  beyond  himself.  His  ambition  to  get  ahead 
fast  is  stronger  than  his  love  for  accuracy,  but  wdth 
music  this  condition  is  very  easily  controlled  and  cor- 
rected. 

And,  lastly,  in  every  class,  we  have  the  erratic,  the 
drone  and  the  nervous  one  to  contend  with.  In  my 
•experience,  I have  never  found  anything  which  would 
•serve  as  a corrective,  equalizer,  and  of  such  disciplin- 
ary value  generally  as  music  in  the  typewriting  room. 

In  a few  words  next  month,  I will  tell  you  how  I 
have  developed  the  idea  and  also  what  music  I have 
found  the  most  helpful. 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  may 
•come  to  me  through  the  columns  of  The  Business 
Journal. 

MINIMUM  SHORTHAND  REQUIREMENTS 

TN  England,  Mr.  E.  E.  Sharks,  F.S.A.A.,  F.C.I.S., 
principal  of  the  Commercial  and  Civil  Service  De- 
partment of  East  Ham  Technical  College,  gives  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a stenographer. 

“Shorthand,”  he  maintains,  “should  form  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  commercial  worker,  yet  the 
shorthand  typist  class  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  .scale. 
How  can  this  apparent  paradox  be  explained?  In  this 
way : as  a class,  shorthand  typists  are  certainlv  incom- 
petent, and  because  of  this  they  are  badly  paid.  No 
shorthand  typist  is  competent  unless  he  or  she  can  at 
least — 


“1.  Write  shorthand  at  120  words  a minute. 

“2.  Transcribe  legibly,  and  without  mistakes  in 
grammar,  spelling,  punctuation  or  otherwise,  at  a 
speed  of  40  words  a minute  on  the  typewriter  and  25 
a minute  with  the  pen.  This  qualification  calls,  nat- 
urally, for  a good  knowledge  of  English. 

“3.  Take  good  carbon  copies  on  the  typewriter. 

“4.  Cut  stencils  and  operate  duplicating  machines 
of  all  kinds — flat  and  rotary. 

“5.  Show  familiarity  with  the  different  kinds  of  fil- 
ing devices  and  all  branches  of  general  office  work. 

”6.  Exhibit  smartness  in  personal  appearance  and 
courtesy  in  manner,  a sense  of  punctuality  and  inter- 
est in  the  work. 

"This  list  represents  the  absolute  minimum  of  quali- 
fications. It  indicates  merely  the  competent  shorthand 
typist.  The  accomplished  shorthand  typist  must  add 
still  more  qualifications  to  the  list.  Therefore,  if  you 
become  a shorthand  typist,  determine  to  be  at  least  a 
competent  one.  You  should  then  receive  a fairly  good 
salary.  But,  better  still,  make  your  term  as  a short- 
hand typist  merely  an  apprenticeship,  and  determine  to 
go  higher.” 


NEW  SHORTHAND  SYSTEM. 

LI  E.  BYRNE,  president  of  the  Tyler  Commercial 
^ College,  Tyler,  Texas,  has  invented  a system  of 

taking  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter.  He  calls 
this  process  “Stenotypewriting,”  and  says  it  is  merely 
the  fundamental  principles  of  shorthand  represented 
by  the  letters  and  characters  of  any  standard  type- 
writer. Stenotypewriting  can  be  written,  he  claims, 
with  a higher  speed  than  shorthand ; can  be  read  like 
print  because  it  is  print  and  is  so  simple  that  a child 
can  learn  it.  and  so  thorough  and  complete  that  it  will 
record  anything  in  the  English  language.  It  is  abso- 
lutelv  legible.  There  is  no  guess-work  in  the  reading. 
A stenographer  simply  takes  the  dictation  on  any 
ordinary  type-writer  with  the  aid  of  a simple  and  in- 
expensive device  called  a “line  shift,”  which  attaches 
to  the  lever  of  the  shift  key  by  means  of  a friction 
clamp  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  typewriter.  When  the  dictation  is 
finished,  the  operator  begins  transcribing  on  the  same 
machine  without  moving  the  hands  from  the  keyboard 
except  to  change  the  paper. 

All  that  is  said  of  this  system  may  be  entirely  true, 
and  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  certain  objections  to 
taking  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  valid  objections  against  the  use 
of  the  usual  shorthand  machines  such  as  the  “Steno- 
type”  and  others,  and  these  would  seem  to  be  increased 
in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  while  it  is  some  trouble  to  attain  the  necessary 
digital  dexterity  necessary  to  write  shorthand  with  a 
pencil,  it  is  really  the  smallest  part  of  a stenographer’s 
equipment.  Intellectual  quickness  and  retentiveness 
and  a well-trained  mind  are  much  more  important  to 
the  stenographer's  equipment  than  the  mere  me- 
chanical act  of  recording.  The  inventors  of  machines 
and  mechanical  processes  for  recording  .sjieech,  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  this  fact.  There  is  not  the  least  danger 
in  the  world  that  any  application  of  a machine  is  going 
to  make  it  much  easier  to  make  competent  shorthand 
writers  or  to  increase  very  much  the  supply  of  satis- 
factory stenograjfliers.  We  hope  to  hear  more  about 
this  new  process. 
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NARROWNESS  OF  OUTLOOK 

By  William  D.  Bridge. 


IF  there  be  one  thing  in  the  educational  world  which 
The  Business  Journ.vl  deems  an  abomination,  it  is 
narrow-mindedness,  whether  shown  in  school  man- 
ager, teacher  or  student.  We  have  found  most 
deplorable  evidences  of  such  lack  of  vision.  We  know 
of  school  managers  who  never  speak  a good  word  of 
anv  other  school  manager  or  the  schools  they  control. 
We  have  heard  of  teachers  who  slightingly  speak  of 
other  systems  of  instruction  or  text-book  instruction 
which  they  do  not  themselves  employ.  Borrowing  the 
same  spirit  of  detraction  from  those  wdio  are  above 
them,  students  are  often  known  to  belittle  the  studies 
and  students  in  other  schools,  as  if  depreciating  others 
exalted  themselves. 

The  writer's  observation  of  many  years  is  this : that 
a large  number  of  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  “we,  us  and  company’’  are  doing,  and  need  to 
have  their  minds  broadened  greatly  to  take  in  a wider 
scope  of  vision.  They  know  little,  and  care  less,  con- 
cerning the  broad  principles  of  the  educational  world, 
and  know  little  of  the  history  of  the  subjects  they  teach. 

And  this  “narrowness”  they  carry  out  into  life,  after 
they  have  left  the  schools.  The  little  they  learned  sat- 
isfies them  if  it  suffices  to  earn  for  them  their  daily 
bread  and  butter. 

Let  me  give  a very  simple  illustration. 

One  of  the  highest  officers  in  one  of  the  great  and 
leading  reporters’  associations  of  our  land  (who  had 
been  taught  in  a shorthand  school  of  which  the  man- 
ager was  himself  a bigoted  inventor  of  a shorthand 
system,  and  never  spoke  even  kindly  of  any  other) 
was  asked  certain  questions  one  day  concerning  his 
general  shorthand  knowdedge,  and  responded : “I 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  any  other  text-book 
than  that  from  which  I studied.  I don’t  owm  but  three 
shorthand  books.  I don’t  care  what  other  shorthand 
magazines  are  published  except  the  one  I have  taken 
for  years.  I’m  satisfied  that  I get  my  bread  and  but- 
ter by  my  shorthand  knowledge,  and  ivhy  should  I 
bother  about  anything  else.”  That  was  narrowness 
incarnate. 

What  would  be  thought  ( and  said,  too)  of  a minister 
who  never  read  any  other  than  his  own  church  papers ; 
never  attended  any  other  than  his  own  denominational 
conventions ; never  related  himself  in  any  way  with 
other  than  his  .sectarian  interests?  What  would  be 
said  (and  thought,  if  not  said)  of  the  lawyer  who  con- 
stantly minimized  all  the  other  lawyers  of  his  city, 
never  fraternizing,  never  acknowledging  their  worth? 
What  of  the  merchant  who  sells  one  kind  of  cocoa  and 
slanders  the  proprietors  of  other  kinds?  What  of  the 
woman  who  self-righteously  and  smugly  lauds  her  own 
set.  and  defames  or  depreciates  all  other  companies  of 
womanly  women  ? 

There  are  periodicals  which  never  mention  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  periodicals  of  their  own  class. 
Yes,  a widely-known  publisher  of  a school  magazine 
said  to  the  writer:  “I'll  never  allow  any  student  to 
know  through  my  magazine  that  any  others  of  like 
character  are  puldished  in  America.” 

There  is  a good  deal  of  shorthand  bigotry  shown, 
as  we  have  suggested,  by  school  managers,  school  in- 
structors and  even  by  shorthand  students,  and  The 
Bu.sines.s  Journal  will  be  glad  to  aid  in  clearing  the 


beclouded  vision  of  such  perverse  and  perverted  in- 
dividuals. 

If  we  for  the  present  confine  our  thought  to  the 
shorthand  sphere  of  educational  activity,  we  may  say 
that  wise  men,  whether  in  the  teaching  or  the  student 
world,  ought  to  look  beyond  their  own  horizon,  and 
have  their  eyes  open  to  the  good  things  which  will 
make  them  broader  and  wiser. 

What  school  has  a shorthand  library  of  any  respect- 
able size?  What  teacher  could  give  you  the  history 
of  shorthand  in  England,  Germany,  France,  not  to  say 
America?  What  teacher  talks  to  his  classes  on  the 
“reasons”  why  the  system  he  teaches  adopts  the  several 
distinctive  principles  it  contains?  What  teacher  urges 
his  students  to  “read  widely”  concerning  shorthand 
as  an  art  and  a science?  What  student  can  give  you 
the  relevant  advantages  of  the  cursive  or  the  geometric 
divisions  of  the  stenographic  science  ? Many  a time 
has  this  writer  asked  a graduate  of  a school,  what 
shorthand  system  did  you  learn  in  school?  And  when 
the  reply  was  “The  Pitman,”  and  the  next  question 
came.  Which  Pitman  ? the  student  was  utterly  unable 
to  state,  as  he  had  simply  learned  “the  Pitman.” 

And  this  leads  me  to  say.  How  many  are  the 
students  who  can  state  the  distinct  differences  between 
the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  systems;  or 
between  the  Osgoodby  and  the  Graham ; or  lietween  the 
Gregg  and  the  Mosier  or  other  cursive  systems? 
Keep  your  eyes  open!  Look  afar!  Have  a laudable 
ambition  to  know  all  you  may  know  of  the  very  art 
which  you  are  to  practise  during  life ! 

We  have  had  spelling  matches  and  pronunciation 
matclies.  Why  not  school  matches,  in  which  the 
advanced  students  of  two  schools  shall  be  brought 
together,  and  well-educated  stenographic  students  who 
know  shorthand  in  its  length  and  breadth  give  a wide- 
searching  quiz  on  the  various  points  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  school  which  can  give  the  best  answers 
to  tbe  various  questions  shall  be  deemed  the  prize- 
winner ! 

A few  such  questions  as  these  might  he  given : Were 
there  any  shorthand  reporters  in  this  country  prior  to 
1800?  Who?  When?  Where ? When  and  where  was 
Pitmanic  shorthand  introduced  into  the  United  States  ? 
Write  down  the  names  of  ten  prominent  men  famous 
in  the  American  shorthand  world  ? Also  of  three 
women  ? Who  was  Andrew  J.  Graham  ? Name  as 
many  of  his  publications  as  possible?  Give  the  same 
facts  concerning  Benn  Pitman,  James  E.  Munson,  J. 
George  Cross,  Charles  Currier  Beale,  John  Robert 
Gregg?  Write  down  briefly  ten  of  the  main  principles 
of  your  system  of  shorthand?  What  does  the  term 
Shorthand  Bibliography  mean  to  you  ? Do  you  know 
any  one  who  has  a shorthand  library  of  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred books?  Who?  Where?  What  rarities. 

Now,  broaden  this  quiz  matter,  and  let  it  apply  in 
the  department  of  bookkeeping,  of  secretaryship,  of 
penmanship,  of  accounting.  Note  that  we  said  this: 
Have  these  quizzes  for  your  advanced  students,  who 
have  been  instructed  for  many  months  or  even  years. 
Bv  this  means  you  will  enable  the  participants  to  get 
an  outlook  on  a wide  world  of  educational  knowledge 
and  opportunity.  Is  not  this  the  duty  alike  of  teacher 
and  taught? 
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VALUE  OF  REPEATED  MATTER  IN  DICTATION 

By  Charles  I.  Purnell. 


The  skillful  worker  in  any  line  of  endeavor  is 
expert  because  of  one  of  two  reasons.  He  is 
born  with  an  aptitude  for  the  work,  like  Minerva 
springing  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  completely  armed. 
Or,  he  is  just  a plain  mediocre,  such  as  are  induced, 
persuaded,  lured  or  misled  into  schools  daily  by  solicit- 
ors or  driven  by  despairing  parents.  No  educational 
institution  ever  received  a large  number  of  the  former, 
and  all  have  to  deal  with  the  latter  as  their  chief 
material. 

The  apt  take  as  naturally  to  the  work  as  a duck  to 
water,  seek  the  work,  and  find  it  a labor  of  love.  Such 
find  no  irksomeness  in  repeatedly  performing  a task, 
and  the  one  thing  needful  with  them  is  to  make  them 
practical,  for  they  sometimes  are  too  idealistic.  But  the 
unusual  ability  of  such  persons  is  produced  by  doing 
a thing  repeatedly,  they  finding  stimulation  and  delight 
in  the  increased  power,  if  it  be  only  a fractional  gain, 
and  by  persistence  acquiring  such  power  that  deftness 
becomes  mechanical.  Now,  if  repetition  benefits  those 
naturally  equipt  with  a special  bent,  it  must  follow 
that  the  less  favored  must  be  all  the  more  under  the 
necessity  of  practising  each  action  until  it  becomes 
automatic.  Degpite  the  explicitness  of  statements  in 
phonographic  text-books  and  the  amplification  of  them 
by  instructions,  I think  the  experience  of  most  of  us 
is  that  a majority  of  pupils  learn  only  by  rote.  This 
is  perhaps  well  illustrated  by  the  great  decrease  in 
speed  when  a change  is  made  from  commercial  letter 
dictation  to  straight  matter.  The  difference  in  speed 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  ideas,  diction,  manner  of 
expression,  and  even  the  teacher’s  change  of  tone.  The 
general  information  of  most  young  men  and  women  is 
so  limited  that  their  memories  cannot  retain  the  ideas 
of  which  their  minds  are  ignorant.  They  cannot  fol- 
low the  thoughts  transmitted  by  the  dictator.  To  ex- 
pect them  to  do  so  without  any  repetition  is  unfair  to 
them.  For  a person  cannot  take  dictation  unless  he 
understands  something  of  the  dictated  subject.  If  he 
could  take  dictation  merely  by  reason  of  hearing  the 
sounds,  he  could  take  dictation  in  a foreign  tongue, 
if  the  sounds  were  made  plain  enough  for  him.  And 
one  cannot  take  dictation  in  his  own  language  on  sub- 
jects he  does  not  comj^rehend  with  any  more  success 
than  he  can  in  a language  that  is  not  native  to  him. 

I have  no  doubt  that  a pupil  often  seems  to  get  the 
dictation,  even  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar,  and  surprises  and  gratifies  his  teacher  bv 
the  glibness  of  the  read-back,  but  the  transcription  will 
most  likely  be  full  of  “seams,”  rips  and  holes. 

When  matter  is  familiar,  the  mind  follows  in  easy 
sympathy  and  the  memory  carries  well,  but  reverse 
the  condition  and  the  pupil  finds  he  has  indeed  met  re- 
verses, the  memory  jams,  and  mental  riot  reigns.  Un- 
less the  mind  has  many  rehearsals,  it  cannot  grasp  the 
presented  facts,  but  having  them,  the  ear  is  nicely 
attuned  to  the  sound,  and,  with  sufficient  recitals,  will 
catch  and  record  as  readily  as  the  antennae  of  a wire- 
less telegraphic  instrument.  I know  no  better  or  more 
homely  and  practical  way  to  illustrate  the  advantages 
of  repetition  than  by  a trip  to  a new  suburban  home 
by  train.  You  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  by  daily 
association  with  the  names  of  the  stations  that  lie 
between  your  point  of  departure  and  your  new  home 


station  to  easily  distinguish  them  amid  the  noise  of 
the  train,  the  hum  of  conversation  about  you,  and 
your  absorption  in  the  afternoon  paper  or  your  school 
problems.  You  are  not  yet  on  terms  of  easy  acquaint- 
ance with  the  time  it  takes  to  make  the  run  to  your 
getting-off  place.  I will  wager  that  during  the  first 
week  every  time  the  train  slows  up  and  the  conductor 
opens  the  door  and  calls  the  station  that  you  cannot 
understand  him,  and  that  you  torture  whatever  he 
says  into  the  name  of  your  station,  and  are  disposed 
to  start  frantically  for  the  door.  The  thought  that 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is,  why  do  railroads  employ  men  who  speak 
so  indistinctly.  In  a month’s  time  the  same  conductor 
might  call  the  stations  with  half  as  little  respect  for 
enunciation  and  yet  you  would  understand  him,  be- 
cause you  would  anticipate  him,  would  know  what 
he  ought  to  say,  and  would  understand  him  whether 
he  said  it  carelessly  or  clearly — yes,  you  would  even 
mentally  correct  him  if  he  said  it  wrongly. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  teaching  those 
who  need  information,  who  lack  experience,  and  that 
experience  is  usually  gained  by  time,  and  if  the  youths 
and  girls  are  not  experienced  men  and  women,  it  is 
not  their  fault,  for  they  cannot  grow  older  any  faster 
than  nature  planned. 

Teachers  often  err  in  assuming  that  students  know 
certain  foundation  facts,  because  the  teacher  himself 
knows  them  so  well,  whereas,  the  student  doesn’t  know 
and  therefore  missed  the  point  of  what  comes  after. 
Do  not  assume  too  much. 

Fetters  that  nobody  but  a person  of  long  business 
experience  could  compose  are  dictated  daily  to  young- 
boys  and  girls,  who  perhaps  have  never  done,  in  a 
practical  everA'day  way,  any  of  the  following  things: 
Made  out  a draft;  signed  a check;  handled  a bill  of 
lading owned  a share  of  stock;  bought  a bond;  re- 
ceived interest  at  any  per  cent  on  an  investment ; in- 
sured their  own  or  another’s  life,  etc.,  all  of  which 
things  might  be  mentioned  in  dictation  by  a teacher 
who  is  equally  callow  and  innocent  of  knowledge  of 
such  transactions. 

There  is  only  one  way,  after  the  theory  has  been 
thoroughly  taught,  to  impart  a knowledge  of  receiving, 
comprehending,  and  understandingly  recording  dicta- 
tion, and  that  is  by  the  ding-dong  method  of  repetition. 
That  is  the  way  those  who  know  have  learned ; it  is 
the  only  way  those  who  would  know  may  learn.  There 
are  few  Minervas,  jmaised  be  Allah  ! For  if  there  were 
many,  what  would  be  the  need  of  schools,  and  if  there 
were  no  schools,  Ave  poor  teachers  might,  like  Othello, 
find  our  occupation  gone. 


TIGHT  SLEE'VES  AND  THE  TYPEWRITER. 

'"piGHT  sleeves  are  bad  for  typists.  Never  Avear 
anything  tight  around  your  Avrists  Avhen  operat- 
ing the  typewriter.  If  you  do  it  is  sure  to  affect  the 
nervous  control  of  your  hands  and  fingers.  For  girl 
typists,  half-sleeves  are  best.  Men  typists  should  wear 
shirts  with  soft  cuffs.  Stiff  cuffs  are  as  bad  as  tight 
sleeves,  and  worse.  They  not  only  irritate  the  nerves, 
but  actually  impede  the  motion  of  the  hands. — Rem- 
ington Notes. 
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A TALK  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

By  Marg.aret  O.  Cavanaugh. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 


Have  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  your  class  from  the  beginning — every 
pupil  responding  promptly  to  his  name 
when  the  teacher  is  making  note  of  the 
attendance — note  books  open  and 
pencils  or  pens  ready.  A successful 
and  inspiring  teacher  will  create  an 
atmosphere  of  respect  and  good  fellow- 
ship in  her  shorthand  classes,  an  atmos- 
phere of  earnestness  and  willingness  among  her 
students,  and  gradually  instill  into  their  minds  the 
great  virtues  of  carefulness  and  responsihility. 

Devote  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  recitation 
period  to  shorthand  penmanship,  which  will  aid  in 
training  the  hand  of  the  pupil  and  simultaneously  de- 
velop tendencies  towards  an  artistic  and  facile  style  of 
shorthand.  Insist  on  a good  position  with  the  arm,  not 
the  hand  merely,  on  the  desk. 

Nearly  all  of  the  work  will  be  done  at  a desk,  but 
as  the  student  will  sometimes  be  required  to  write 
while  standing,  some  practice  should  be  done  in  that 
position,  the  muscle  of  the  forearm  resting  against  the 
side.  When  sitting,  but  without  a desk,  the  tablet  is 
held  upon  the  knee,  with  the  muscle  of  the  forearm 
resting  upon  the  thigh  or  against  the  side. 

The  most  practical  value  of  shorthand  penmanship 
lies  in  its  elifect  upon  execution.  It  corrects  those  rigid 
and  awkward  habits  of  the  hand  and  arm  which  retard 
and  prevent  speed.  It  teaches  the  art  of  writing  short- 
hand with  ease  and  grace,  of  obtaining  the  “maximum 
of  speed  with  the  minimum  of  efifort.” 

Remember  that  unless  the  student  acquires  a light, 
easy  movement  he  can  never  become  an  expert. 

Next  we  come  to  the  writing  of  words  in  shorthand 
according  to  sound. 

Phonetic  spelling  is  the  basis  of  all  shorthand  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  step  in  the  mastery  of  shorthand  is 
a clear  comprehension  of  phonetic  spelling.  Every 
shorthand  teacher  knows  “phonetic  spelling”  is  con- 
fusing to  pupils  at  first,  but  this  trouble  can  be  elimin- 
ated by  drilling  the  pupils  on  sound  spelling  for  the 
first  few  lessons. 

The  next  step  is  the  mastery  of  principles  and  the 
memorizing  of  the  word-signs  and  phrases.  The  subject 
of  phrase-writing  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the 
practice  of  rapid  waiting  that  it  has  been  discussed 
at  length  in  every  treatise  on  shorthand.  Of  course, 
facility  in  phrase-writing  depends  largely  upon  a 
thorough  command  of  the  word-signs. 

Phrase-writing  has  been  described  as  an  art.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  development  of  scientific 
])hrase-writing  is  exceedingly  fascinating  to  the  skill- 
ful shorthand  writer.  There  is  a delightful  sense  of 
power  in  being  able  to  dispose  of  groups  of  words  with 
one  continuous  movement  of  the  pen.  But  scientific 
phrase-writing — that  is,  the  classification  of  different 
kinds  of  shorthand  phrases — requires  a great  deal  of 
earnest  study  and  practice. 

It  is  a mistake  for  a teacher  to  allow  a student  to 
attempt  to  write  a long  phrase  with  one  effort  in  the 
first  instance.  A good  plan  is  to  divide  long  or  difficult 


phrases  into  sections  and  have  the  student  practice 
each  section  until  a manual  and  mental  mastery  of  them 
has  been  attained. 

To  acquire  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to  study  but  a 
little  at  a time,  and  to  do  that  little  well.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lesson,  the  student  should  copy  every  out- 
line from  the  text-book,  not  relying  upon  the  memory 
for  a single  stroke.  For,  how  much  memory  may  a 
pupil  be  expected  to  have  who  has  just  undertaken  the 
first  lesson,  or  even  the  sixth  lesson?  For  does  not 
each  lesson  present  some  forms  not  presented  before? 
After  the  first  completion  of  the  text  is  soon  enough 
for  him  to  bring  his  memory  into  use  on  the  all-import- 
ant matter  of  recalling  the  forms  in  the  book. 

Later  on  in  the  school  term,  teachers  should  make 
special  effort  to  train  the  memory  of  the  students  so 
they  will  be  able  to  remember  as  many  words  as  pos- 
sible while  writing  others.  This  should  enter  into  the 
training  of  all  shorthand  students  until  their  ability 
to  retain  a large  number  of  words  is  developed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  practice  of  shorthand  brings 
into  active,  instantaneous  operation  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a high  degree  of 
skill  in  shorthand  writing  is  equivalent  to  a proportion- 
ate increase  in  mental  activity. 

In  order  to  realize  how  great  are  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  let  us  consider 
for  a moment  what  takes  place  in  the  writing  of  short- 
hand. First,  there  is  the  impression  or  hearing  of 
the  sound  of  the  spoken  words ; second,  the  mental  act 
of  either  remembering  or  thinking  out  the  correct 
shorthand  forms ; third,  the  transmission  of  the  men- 
tal impression  from  the  brain  to  the  hand,  which,  in 
its  turn,  forms  the  outlines  for  the  words. 

If  a pupil  lost  out  in  the  morning's  dictation  because 
he  hesitated  too  long  before  writing  such  words  as 
unreconstructed  or  non-intervention,  now  is  a good 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  show  how  necessarv  it 
is  for  the  student  to  go  over  the  manual  by  himself 
reviewing  the  lessons  on  prefixes,  affixes,  etc.,  until 
the  student  is  so  familiar  with  the  text-book  vocabulary 
that  he  can  write  every  word  correctly  without  hesita- 
tion. 

If  the  pupil  goes  carefully  over  the  list  of  word-signs 
and  phrases  in  the  text-book  from  time  to  time,  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  these  forms  he 
is  writing  out  in  full,  every  day. 

And  now  a w'ord  about  typewriters : The  typewriter 
is  the  student’s  friend.  It  is  well  for  him  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  makes ; but  if  he  uses  but 
the  one  make  of  machine,  let  him  study  its  idiosyn- 
crasies— learn  its  good  points — find  out  how  best  to 
coax  it  into  good  humor  when  it  gets  into  a tantrum. 
To  keep  it  clean,  free  from  dust  and  to  put  a little  oil, 
very  little,  in  exactly  the  right  place,  will  make  much 
difference  in  results.  “A  poor  workman  quarrels  with 
his  tools.”  The  operator  is  to  blame  in  many  cases 
where  his  machine  does  unsatisfactorv  work.  It  is 
part  of  his  job  to  know  how  to  keep  his  typewriter 
in  order.  In  .short,  let  him  treat  it  with  the  same  care 
and  consideration  that  he  displays  toward  his  most 
valued  acquaintances.  It  will  pav  in  the  end. 
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NEW  TYPEWRITER  SPEED  RECORD. 

Business  colleges  held  their  annual  athletic  meet 
at  the  69th  Regiment  Armory  last  night. 
Crouched  behind  their  trusty  Underwoods,  Remingtons 
et  al,  twoscore  stenographers,  male  and  female,  raced 
for  the  professional,  amateur  and  novice  championships 
of  the  world,  hammering  off  more  words  to  the  minute 
than  even  Mr.  Bryan  could  speak  in  an  hour.  When 
the  flying  sheets  of  paper  had  cleared  away  and  the  last 
click  of  the  typewriters  stilled,  it  was  discovered  that 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  had  driven  her  Underwood 
at  a pace  unequaled  even  in  ancient  Olympic  times. 

Miss  Owen  is  today  professional  champion  of  the 
world  and  holder  of  the  record  in  keyboard  calisthenics 
by  seven  words  to  the  minute.  The  former  title  holder, 
Emil  Trefzger,  battered  out  129  words  per  minute  for 
an  hour.  Miss  Owen's  slim,  agile  fingers  flickered  over 
the  keys  of  her  machine  at  the  rate  of  136  words  per 
minute.  When  her  sixty  minutes  were  up  she  had 
written  more  than  8,000  words. 

The  weather  was  perfect  and  the  track  fast.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  armory  gallery,  crouched  over  their 
machines,  the  girls  and  men  waited.  The  Business 
Show  on  the  floor  below  faded  away  into  insignificance, 
while  parents,  sweethearts  and  friends  of  the  competi- 
tors crowded  upstairs  to  see  the  start.  Trainer  Sim- 
mons, of  the  Underwood  team,  rushed  from  charge  to 
charge,  giving  them  final  directions. 

"Keep  your  eyes  on  the  copy,  and  hit  the  keys  hard,’’ 
he  whispered.  "Don’t  try  to  pocket  that  Remington 
entry,  you  can  run  her  off  her  chair.  That  Monarch 
fillv  looks  good,  but  she  will  blow  at  the  half.  She  has 
speed,  but  no  stamina.” 

A whistle  shrilled.  A roar  of  racing  machines  re- 
sponded. The  classic  of  stenography  was  on. 

At  the  quarter  the  field  was  bunched,  with  Miss 
Owen  just  hitting  her  stride.  At  the  half  she  led  by  a 
comma  and  two  letters,  closely  pursued  b}'  Miss  Rose 
Fritz,  holder  of  the  title  in  1907,  1908  and  1909.  Miss 
Owen  then  stepped  on  the  throttle.  Miss  Fritz  was 
game,  and  the  pair  swept  into  the  third  quarter,  word 
and  word.  In  the  stretch  a semi-colon  caused  J\Iiss 
Fritz  to  w'aver,  and  she  was  lost.  A full  sentence  ahead 
of  the  ruck,  Miss  Owen  breasted  the  typewriter  ribbon, 
and  the  race  was  over. 

Haggard  from  the  ordeal,  the  contestants  left  the 
arena  and  were  greeted  like  prodigal  children  by 
breathless  relatives.  Mothers  cast  themselves  upon  the 
bosoms  of  their  sons  who  had  wrestled  with  the  speed 
demon. 

The  starter  madly  waved  his  recall  flag.  He  thought 
another  race  had  started  without  official  sanction.  But 
it  was  the  rattle  of  rapturous  kisses  and  not  typewriter 
keys  that  resounded  through  the  armory. 

The  athletes  then  repaired  to  a private  room  and 
were  given  the  pleasing  task  of  deducting  from  each 
other’s  papers  five  words  for  each  mistake  made. 
Whatever  errors  got  past  them,  weren’t  worth  miss- 
ing. Meanwhile  in  the  booths  of  the  various  type- 
\yriter  concerns  on  the  floor  below,  pale-faced  rela- 
tives and  friends  waited  for  the  result.  Trainer  Sim- 
rnons  insisted  that  his  chief  entry  had  won  and  pre- 
dicted that  she  had  broken  the  record.  She  had,  and 
the  reception  accorded  her  when  the  final  results  were 
known  rivalled  ancient  France  in  its  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. 

The  champion  of  the  world  took  her  honor  lightly. 


"It  is  simply  a question  of  nerve,”  she  said.  "It 
is  not  physicafly  tiring.  Of  course,  I am  in  training 
all  the  time.  H I were  to  lose  a few  days  from  my 
practice,  my  work  would  fall  off.  Every  morning  and 
afternoon  we  are  put  through  trial  heats.  We  do 
nothing  else.  Every  typewriter  concern  has  its  string 
of  racers.” 

Miss  Owen  held  the  championship  in  1913  with  a 
record  of  125  words  a minute  for  an  hour.  She  was 
overtrained  in  1914  and  did  not  enter. 

In  the  amateur  halUhour  contest,  William  F.  Os- 
wald breezed  home  with  his  Underwood,  137  words 
to  the  minute.  Miss  Horteuse  Stcllnitz,  the  Reming- 
ton entry,  won  in  the  novice  class  with  114  words  to 
the  minute. — Nezv  York  Tribune. 


PARTICIPATE  AND  RECIPROCATE. 

■THE  biggest  event  of  the  year  for  shorthand  teach- 
ers  and  schoolmen  generally  will  be  staged  in 
Chicago  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  during  the  week  be- 
ginning December  27,  when  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting. 

The  president  and  executive  committee  are  on  the 
trail  of  ideas — important  ideas.  Great  and  important 
ideas  are  rare,  while  fanciful  notions  are  plentiful,  and 
sometimes  they  are  intermixed. 

We  want  your  opinions,  and  notions,  and  thoughts, 
and  ideas,  and  counsel,  and  every  good  word  that  you 
can  bring.  A personal  touch  with  the  association  of- 
ficers and  members  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
business  conditions  that  will  enliven  your  work  for 
some  time  to  come. 

So  come  along  to  the  meeting — bring  your  prob- 
lems with  you,  but  leave  your  troubles  at  home.  We 
need  your  enthusiasm.  If  you  haven’t  any,  you  should 
come  and  imbibe.  Enthusiasm  is  a contagious  com- 
modity, and  is  wonderfully  effective  in  a business  or- 
ganization. Without  enthusiasm,  life  sobers  down  to 
a dull  ecru.  Running  a business  without  the  urge  of 
enthusiasm  is  like  groping  around  in  the  dark.  With- 
out enthusiasm  for  your  profession  and  its  best  in- 
terests, you  cannot  obtain  the  good  things  which 
should  be  yours,  neither  will  you  make  much  money. 

You  stay  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Why  not  give  your  business  a rest,  also  your  friends 
and  family? 

The  stirring  shorthand  questions  of  the  day  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  discussion.  A complete  program  will 
be  published  next  month.  These  notices  should  move 
you  to  action.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  scope  of  the  National  Shorthand  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation and  what  it  is  accomplishing,  then  a line  from 
you  will  bring  fuller  particulars  and  a stronger  appeal. 

If  you  have  not  enrolled  with  us  this  year — get 
busy.  And  by  all  means  start  to  corral  a little  money 
for  a trip  to  Chicago,  December  27. 

E.  E.  Magoon,  President, 

National  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association. 


READY  FOR  HIS  OPPORTUNITIES. 
“IV[Y  knowledge  of  shorthand  was  the  particular 
thing  which  enabled  me  to  grasp  an  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  in  the  early  years  of  my  service 
in  the  Equitable,  and  proved  to  be  the  stepinng-stone 
for  subsequent  promotion.” — Geo.  C.  Wilson,  Third 
Vice-President,  Equitable  Life  Association. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  H.  L.  Darner. 


POSITION : — A good  position  is  one  that  promotes 
health  and  efficiency.  A healthful  position  is  one  that 
allows  all  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  to  function 
properly.  A healthful  position  is  one  in  which  the 
trunk  is  kept  straight  or  in  about  the  same  position  as 
it  is  found  when  walking.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  eyes  quite  close  to  the  work  (and  they  should  never 
he  closer  than  twelve  inches)  lean  forward  but  do  not 
bend  forward.  Keep  the  trunk  straight,  bending  at 
the  hips. 

The  feet  should  be  kept,  as  a general  rule,  flat  on  the 
floor  and  not  too  far  forward,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position. 

The  two  forearms  should  go  on  the  desk  at  about 


a right  angle  to  each  other,  the  elbows  being  pulled 
back  off  the  edge  of  the  desk  an  inch. 

The  paper  should  be  so  placed  that  the  connective 
strokes  will  fall  at  a right  angle  with  the  forearm. 
The  angle  of  the  paper  determines  the  slant  of  writing. 

The  pen  should  be  held  so  that  it  points  somewhere 
over  a point  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
Both  points  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  with  equal 
pressure.  The  holder  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Keep 
the  fingers  well  curled. 

The  finest  penmen  use  the  best  materials.  You  can- 
not imagine  seeing  Mills,  Leslie,  or  Courtney  using 
soiled  paper  and  an  old  pen  point. 


LESSON  15. — Retrace  the  down  stroke  six  times  and  put  on  the  finishing  oval  without  hesitating  in  the 
motion  or  without  missing  a stroke.  Keep  the  oval-part  of  the  capital  P quite  full  and  broad.  Personally 
I do  not  like  this  style  of  capital  although  it  is  a good,  plain  letter. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 73  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'73 ^^73 '73  ^75  tS  33  73 


^ ^ ^ ^ 'tP 

'p  'p  'p  p -p  'p  ^ p yp  /P  Tp 


LESSON  16.- — Notice  the  different  styles  of  capitals  R and  B.  I like  the  ones  with  the  loops  at  the 
l)ottom  as  it  saves  one  the  effort  which  he  must  necessarily  put  forth  in  trying  to  retrace  a straight  line.  Keep 
\ our  capitals  small  and  graceful.  The  style  which  you  should  use  is  the  one  you  can  make  the  easier.  Choose 
one  of  the  styles  and  perfect  it. 


LESSON  17.— Work  these  movement  exercises  out  carefully.  The  characteristic  of  the  small  letter  c is 
its  loop,  and  YOU  have  not  a plain  letter  unless  its  loop  is  distinct  and  positive.  Begin  the  v with  the  over 
motion  and  finish  carefully.  The  first  jiart  of  this  .r  is  made  like  a small  letter  yn  and  finished  like  a small 
letter  i.  The  letter  is  not  crossed.  Learn  to  make  it  and  you  will  not  e.xchange  it  tor  the  old  st\le,  whic  i 
must  he  crossed. 
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LESSON  18. — In  this  lesson  we  have  the  style  of  x which  must  be  crossed.  Always  cross  the  x 
upward  and  make  the  crossing  stroke  the  same  slant  as  connective  strokes.  Watch  spacing  and  ending  strokes. 


LESSON  19. — The  first  two  lines  of  this  plate  are  important  as  they  contain  the  beginnings  of  eleven  of 
the  capital  letters.  Very  few  bookkeepers  and  clerks  make  the  principal  contained  in  the  second  line  well. 
Master  it  before  you  leave  it. 


7;  Tt  7i  7/  '/t  '/I  'n  9l  7 Tt 

LESSON  20. — Make  the  first  and  second  lines  at  about  the  same  rate  of  speed  you  would  use  in  making 
the  straight-line  e.xercise.  Retrace  the  down  strokes  about  half  way  up.  Keep  the  N narrow. 

9??  yy  yy?  99?  y??  y?^  ?7?  yyr  y^r  y^i 

yy  99?  y??  yp?  2??  yy??  99?  99?  99?  y??  y?? 


LESSON  21. — Notice  the  two  styles  of  capital  M.  I like  the  one  with  the  loop  at  the  bottom.  T find  that 
all  letters  which  contain  retraces  are  difficult  for  the  average  person.  Do  your  very  best  at  all  times. 
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LESSON  22. — Close  every  o and  every  a at  the  top  without  a single  exception.  Get  a good  plain  hook 
at  the  top  of  the  c.  Watch  the  arrangement  of  your  page  carefully. 


LESSON  23. — The  small  letters  r and  s are  the  most  difficult  minimum  letters.  They  are  slightly  taller 
than  the  others.  Get  the  pointed  at  the  top  and  always  close  it  at  the  bottom.  The  up  strokes  of  these 
two  letters  must  be  curved  more  than  the  other  up  strokes. 


^ ^ 1¥  ^ 


r 


^ r ^ 


r T 7 t 7 7 7 


LESSON  24. — The  second  dowm  stroke  of  the  capital  H is  curved  at  the  top.  Make  the  two  parts  of  the 
H touch.  The  second  part  of  the  capital  K touches  the  first  part  at  about  half  the  distance  between  the  top 
and  bottom.  Make  the  second  stroke  of  the  capital  X freely.  Do  not  draw  it. 


COPIES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 


By  E.  C.  Mills. 


Plate  21. — Drill  upon  the  figure  “8”  exercise,  making  this  ten  times  over.  In  making  capital  “S”  have 
the  lines  cross  about  one-half  height  of  letter.  The  small  “s"  is  a difficult  letter  and  it  should  be  worked 
carefully,  but  rapidly,  with  the  free-arm  movement. 


Plate  22. — Alternate  the  large  figure  “8”  tracer  with  the  capital  stem,  which  should  be  finished  with 
the  hook.  The  large  tracers  are  very  valuable  in  furnishing  excellent  movement  drills,  as  well  as  giving  the 
pupil  the  correct  idea  of  form  as  well.  In  making  capital  “T"  see  that  the  top  part  is  made  above  the  top  of 
the  stem.  The  small  “t”  should  be  retraced  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter. 


Plate  23. — The  same  general  instructions  that  were  given  for  capital  “T”  will  apply  equally  as  well  for 
capital  “F.”  Notice  the  different  styles  of  the  letter.  Select  the  one  that  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


the  letters  without  raising  the  pen  from  the  paper. 
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Plate  25. — Examine  this  form  of  capital  “G”  carefully  before  you  attempt  to  make  it.  Notice  especially 
the  length  of  the  loop  in  this  letter.  The  other  styles  of  the  letter  presented  might  be  found  useful. 


Plate  26. — Make  quite  a decided  curve  in  the  upward  stroke  of  the  “H.”  See  that  the  space  between  the 
first  and  last  part  of  the  letter  is  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  shown  in  the  copy.  Practice  the  different 
styles  of  the  capital  “H"  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 


Plate  27. — In  making  capital  “I”  much  depends  upon  the  beginning  lines.  Start  this  on  the  base  line 
or  even  a little  below  the  line,  but  see  that  the  stroke  is  brought  upward  on  about  the  same  slant  as  illustrated 
in  the  copy.  All  of  these  letters  should  be  made  with  the  rapid  stroke  and  with  pure  arm  movement. 
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THE  LESSON  PLAN 

Bv  C.  C.  Lister. 


Muscular  movement  writing  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  the  public  schools  as  reg- 
ular grade  teachers  learn  what  is  meant  by 
muscular  movement  writing,  wherein  it  differs  from 
finger  movement  writing,  and  how  to  teach  it. 

Teachers  now  realize  that  good  writing  is  not  a result 
of  accident,  but  that  it  is  a result  of  good  teaching.  In 
order  to  teach  any  subject  well  it  is  necessary,  first  of 
all,  that  the  teacher  know  the  subject  to  he  taught.  Next 
in  importance — perhaps  equally  as  important — is  a 


PLATE  1. 

definite,  purposeful  plan  of  teaching.  There  must  he 
a good  method. 

Since  muscular  movement  writing  has  become  an 
established  fact  in  all  kinds  of  schools  where  good  writ- 
ing is  taught,  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  upon 
the  grade  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  it.  The  result  of 
this  wholesale  demand  for  the  teaching  of  muscular 
movement  writing  has  been  that  many  teachers  who 
have  only  a very  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
subject  are  trying  to  teach  it.  Those  who  cannot  dem- 
onstrate good,  easy  muscular  movement  writing  are  not 
likely  to  have  any  very  purposeful  plan  of  teaching  it, 
because  they  are  not  in  a position  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  natural  steps  in  the  development  of  a 
lesson,  by  which  the  acquiring  of  skill  in  writing  is 
made  easy,  delightful,  and  certain. 

Gordy  in  Lessons  in  Psychology  says:  “To  succeed 
well  in  any  undertaking  three  things  are  necessary : 
(1)  One  must  see  clearly  the  thing  to  be  done;  (2) 
he  must  have  a clear  idea  of  the  best  means  of  doing  it ; 


PLATE  2. 


and  (3)  he  must  have  a strong  motive  for  doing  it  well. 
He  in  whom  these  conditions  meet  most  perfectly — who 
sees  most  clearly  the  thing  to  be  done,  who  has  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  means  of  doing  it,  who  has 
the  strongest  motive  for  making  strenuous  efforts  to  do 
it — is  the  likeliest  person  to  succeed.’’ 

The  teacher  must  see  clearly  the  thing  to  be  done ; 
and  in  order  that  she  may  see  clearly  the  thing  to  be 
done  in  teaching  writing,  she  should  know  from  the 
experience  that  comes  only  through  the  mastery  of  the 
subject  itself  just  what  should  be  done.  Llnless  one 
knows  what  he  is  aiming  at  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
success.  Then  there  must  be  a good  means  of  doing  it. 
There  must  be  a carefully  prepared  plan  or  method  of 
procedure. 

Many  teachers  are  impressed  with  the  making  of  the 
straight  line  and  oval  exercises  used  so  generally  in 
the  development  of  movement,  and  by  which  the  large 
tireless  muscles  used  when  writing  are  trained  and 
brought  under  control.  This  in  itself  is  such  a striking 
departure  from  the  copy  book  methods  of  writing  prac- 


tice that  it  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  are  lead  to 
believe  that  the  teaching  of  muscular  movement  writ- 
ing means  just  the  teaching  of  oval  exercises  and  they 
then  trust  that  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  pupils 
will  write  well,  with  the  muscular  movement.  These 
large  general  movement  exercises  are  not  merely  novel- 
ties in  the  teaching  of  writing.  They  must  be  taught  as 
a staple  form  of  the  early  writing  lessons  and  then 
woven  into  every  lesson,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  as  a 
preliminary  drill. 

I use  the  word  appropriate  advisedly  because  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  lesson  is  begun  with  a drill  on 
a movement  exercise  that  is  not  appropriate.  As,  for 
instance,  the  practice  of  the  large  two-spaced  direct 
oval  exercise  as  a prejiaration  to  make  the  small  m,  or 
the  capitals  I and  / or  M in  which  the  reverse  or 
indirect  movement  is  applied. 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  truth  that  any  one 
capable  of  making  the  large  direct  oval  e.xercise,  for 
instance,  with  a well  controlled  movement  should  find 


PLATE  3. 

it  easy  to  modify  the  movement  and  apply  it  to  any  let- 
ters, whether  made  with  the  direct  or  the  indirect  move- 
ments. But  when  just  as  effective  preliminary  drill 
can  be  gotten  from  a general  movement  exercise  that 
is  appropriate,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
practicing  just  any  moz'ement  exercise  without  any  re- 
gard as  to  whether  it  applies  to  the  lesson  or  not. 

In  this  connection  I am  reminded  of  the  rural  citizen 
who  was  plowing  a field  with  a yoke  of  oxen.  As  the 
story  goes,  the  oxen  were  leislrely  roaming  over  the 
field  where  ever  the  grass  was  most  luxuriant — the 
farmer  patiently  guiding  the  plow.  When  asked  why 
he  didn’t  plow  around  and  around  the  the  field  in  a 
systematic  manner,  the  farmer  replied  : “Oh,  well,  it 
must  all  be  ])lowed  any  way.’’ 

In  the  plate  accompanying  this  article  a systematic 
development  of  a lesson  on  the  capital  M is  suggested. 
It  wdll  be  noted  in  exercise  No.  1 the  predominating 
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PLATE  4. 

movement  employed  w'hen  making  a capital  M is 
emphasized.  No.  2 furnishes  practice  in  making  a 
slight  modification  of  the  straight  line  movement,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  when  making  the  nicely  rounded 
turns  in  the  top  of  the  capital  M.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  turns  are  not  as  broad  as  tho.se  made  in  the 
conventional  oval  exercise.  No.  3 is  a slight  modifica- 
tion of  exercise  No.  2.  The  three  inverted  loops  to  be 
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made  before  bringing  the  pen  down  to  the  base  line 
serve  to  put  the  hand  in  motion.  The  distinct  purpose 
of  it  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  finger  movement  when 
making  the  initial  stroke  of  the  capital  M,  as  shown  in 
exercise  No.  4.  It  should  be  made  to  a count  of  1.  2, 
3,  4.  The  1,  2,  3 should  be  said  quickly  and  there  should 
be  a slight  accent  on  the  4.  In  making  No.  4 begin 
with  a small  loop,  make  a broad  turn  at  the  top  and 
bring  the  pen  to  a sudden  stop  at  the  base  line.  Do 
not  curve  the  downward  stroke  as  much  when  making 
a capital  ]\I  as  you  would  when  making  a capital  \V. 

The  purpose  of  No.  5 is  to  furnish  practice  in  com- 
bining the  straight  line  motion  and  the  over  motion 
as  applied  to  the  capital  M.  The  count  is  1-2,  3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-10,  with  a slight  stop  after  2 as  indicated  by 
the  comma.  It  should  be  made  rapidly.  The  down- 
ward strokes  should  be  as  light  as  the  upward  strokes. 
There  should  be  nicely  rounded  turns  at  the  top.  The 
slant  of  the  downward  strokes  and  the  spacing  between 
the  downward  strokes  should  be  uniform.  Exercise 
No.  6,  the  M,  is  just  a modification  of  No.  5. 

It  is  believed  that  a study  of  the  six  steps  indicated 
in  the  development  of  this  lesson  will  show  that  there 
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is  a close  relationship  between  them.  It  is  also  con- 
fidently believed  that  pupils  will  be  able  to  make  better 
capital  M’s  at  the  close  of  a writing  period  wherein 
equal  portions  of  the  time  have  been  given  to  these  six 
exercises  than  where  the  entire  time  is  spent  in  prac- 
ticing the  first  and  last  exercises. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  for  having  this 
definite  plan  of  practice.  First,  it  impresses  the  pupils 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  a definite  plan  by  which  to 
proceed  in  ef¥ective  practice  and  that  aimless  work  is 
unsatisfactory.  Second,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  final  product  will  depend  upon  the  mastery 
of  the  easy  individual  steps  of  this  definite  plan. 


MISS  STELLA  G.  SMITH. 

Miss  Stella  G.  Smith,  whose  portrait 
is  shown  herewith,  is  in  charge  of 
the  penmanship  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Miss  Smith’s  native  state 
is  Ohio,  the  birthplace  of  many  fa- 
mous penmen  and  teachers  of  penman- 
ship. She  was  educated  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools  from  which  she  gradu- 
ated and  in  which  she  taught  success- 
fiilly  several  years.  When  Mr.  Elmer 
G.  Miller  was  made  director  of  pen- 
manship in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh  he  se- 


lected Miss  Smith  from  a long  list  of  applicants  to 
assist  him  in  his  work. 

A year  or  two  later  when  it  was  decided  to  place  a 
competent  teacher  in  charge  of  the  penmanship  in 
the  above  training  school,  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  been 
impressed  by  Miss  Smith’s  aptitude  for  the  work,  her 
earnestness,  her  enthusiasm,  her  thoroughness  and 
her  pleasing  personality,  selected  her  for  that  position. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Miller  for  his  keen  insight  in 
selecting  capable  teachers  and  we  congratulate  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  because  they  have  so  efficient  a 
teacher  to  serve  as  a fountain  head  for  sensible  and 
practical  penmanship  instruction  in  their  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  teachers’  Train- 
ing Schools  and  Normal  Schools  are  now  prepared 
to  equip  the  teachers  going  out  from  these  schools  with 
a thorough  training  in  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship. 

LYMAN  P.  SPENCER. 

A Personal  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  America’s  Most 
Gifted  Pen  Artist. 

By  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

T HE  passing  of  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  which  occurred  June  11 
last,  has  filled  my  heart  with  sorrow  and  a peculiar  sense 
of  loneliness. 

I first  had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  was  in  the  year  1870.  I was  called  there  to 
assist  him  and  his  brother,  Henry  C.,  in  the  revision  of  the 
Spencerian  Writing  Books.  And  the  last  time  I saw  him  was 
in  Philadelphia,  September  30,  1914,  when  in  company  with 
Professors  Patten,  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  Collins, 
of  Peirce  School,  I called  upon  him  at  his  temporary  resi- 
dence in  West  Philadelphia.  He  came  here  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Later  he  went  to  a hospital  and  finally  to  the  home  of 
a daughter  in  Sunbury,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days. 

Although  I had  not  seen  him  in  recent  years  until  last  au- 
tumn, I feel  his  loss  more  keenly  than  I can  express  in  words. 
His  modest  Christian  character,  and  his  skill  as  an  artist, 
drew  me  to  him  in  the  warmest  attachment.  That  this  feeling 
was  reciprocated  I have  always  felt  highly  honored  and  deeply 
grateful. 

In  my  early  attempts  as  a penman,  his  matchless  skill  was 
my  inspiration.  The  more  I studied  his  designs,  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that  his  conception  of  script  letter  forms 
was  unequalled.  And  I have  not  since  changed  my  opinion. 
His  models  have  been  the  admiration  and  study  of  the  most 
skillful  penmen  of  our  country. 

Since  his  departure  into  the  Spirit  world  I recall  with  great 
pleasure  my  two  years  of  association  with  him — first  in  1870- 
71,  and  again  in  1875-76.  I had  abundant  opportunity  to  study 
his  methods  of  working  and  to  imbibe  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
and  style  of  his  masterly  productions.  He  never  did  any- 
thing carelessly  or  hurriedly,  but  always  deliberately  and  with 
precision.  Every  stroke  of  his  pen  was  calculated,  and  it  was 
expected  to  result  in  a perfect  form.  He  always  took  plenty 
of  time  to  plan  and  perfect  his  designs. 

Those  two  years  spent  in  such  congenial  companionship,  in 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  artistic  suggestions,  so  completely  en- 
thused me  with  the  determination  to  become  an  accomplished 
penman,  that  all  my  life  since  then  has  been  devoted  to  pains- 
taking efforts  to  excel,  if  possible,  in  all  departments  of  pen 
work.  My  ambition  was  to  become  the  equal  of  the  great 
master,  but  I have  not  yet  succeeded. 

Brother  Lyman  might  have  risen  to  an  eminent  position 
among  painters,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  for  he  had  great 
talent.  While  his  brothers,  also  celebrated  professional  pen- 
men, were  occupied  with  the  conduct  of  their  business  schools, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  utilize  his  great  skill  and  fine  taste  in 
the  preparation  bf  the  copies  for  their  various  penmanship 
publications.  .\nd  that  work  employed  most  of  his  time  and 
thought.  However,  I have  in  my  possession  photographs  of 
several  display  pieces  and  engrossed  resolutions,  made  at  odd 
times,  which  are  marvels  of  design  and  execution.  Besides 
these,  there  are  two  masterpieces  which  deserve  special  men- 
tion. The  largest,  and  most  valuable,  is  that  wonderful  piece, 
“The  Declaration  of  Independence,”  which  was  executed  in 
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BOOM  YOUR  PENMANSHIP  CLASSES 


See  introductory  courses  beginning  in  September  by  Messrs. 
Mills,  Lister  and  Darner,  and  have  your  students  subscribe 
and  compete  for  The  Business  Journal’s  Penmanship  Cer- 
tificate for  the  Self-Help  Club — it  will  arouse  much  interest 
in  your  classes. 


jVew  York 


^3u$iuc$$3oitrnaf 

S^cli^  ^chcol 


C.  0.  florlot! 


This  certificate  is  a handsome  reproduction  of  penmanship  art.  It  is  printed 
on  azure  tinted  parchment  paper,  16  x 21  inches  and  signed  by  the  instructor  in 
penmanship,  the  Secretary  of  the  Self-Help  Club,  the  Editor  of  the  Business 
Journal  and  the  conductor  of  the  course — E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  or  H.  L. 

Darner. 

HERE  ARE  THE  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Every  student  competing  must  be  a subscriber  to  The  Business  Journal. 

2.  The  work  assigned  in  The  Journal's  series  of  lessons  must  be  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (Back  numbers  may  be  had  on  application.) 

3.  A hnal  specimen  of  writing  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Business  Journal  for  the  approval  of 
the  Editor. 

Teachers  of  penmanship  are  invited  to  look  into  this  plan  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  penmanship.  Students  who  obtain  these  certificates  can  frame 
them  and  preserve  them  as  a permanent  evidence  of  their  achievement.  A 
charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  certificate  and  of  engrossing 
the  name  of  the  student  and  the  school. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BEGIN— DO  NOT  DELAY 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  20  vesey  street,  new  York 
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The  Most 
American  Thing 
In  America 

From  an  educational  standpoint, 
the  most  American  thing  in  America 
is  a commercial  school.  The  genius 
of  American  thought  and  action  is  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. In  order  that  business  prac- 
tice shall  he  based  on  sound  theory, 
the  embodiment  of  business  instruc- 
tion in  text-book  form  gives  rise  to 
such  practical  books  for  practical 
schools  as  are  published  by  The  Prac- 
tical Text  Book  Company. 

Our  Twentieth  Century  Business 
Practice  is  just  what  its  name  implies 
— up-to-date  office  business  instruc- 
tion presented  in  cf)rrect  literary  form 
for  school-room  use. 

d'he  same  may  be  said  of  our  New 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Practical  Spell- 
ing, New  Practical  Touch  Typewrit 
ing,  New  Practical  Letter  Writing, 
Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  different  kinds  of  text- 
books, exercise  books,  etc.,  f('r  the  full 
ecjuipment  of  modern  commercial 
schools. 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  and  from 
that  select  and  send  for  one  or  more 
of  our  books  for  examination.  Ask 
us  about  introductory  prices,  and 
terms  of  exchange.  We  will  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  introduce  our  books. 


The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 

Euclid  Ave.  and  18th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


1875-76,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  A large  portion  of  a year  was  consumed 
in  its  design  and  execution. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  a brief  description  may  be 
of  interest.  It  is  engrossed  upon  a large  sheet  of  paper 
(Whatman’s  hot-pressed,  I think),  whose  frame  measures 
about  8 feet  in  height  and  5 feet  in  width.  An  oval  border  of 
oak  and  ivy  leaves  surrounds  the  wording  of  the  document, 
broken  at  four 'points  by  drawings  of  General  Washington; 
General  Lafayette;  the  “Minute  Man,”  and  a “Continental 
Soldier.”  In  the  centre,  a picture  of  “The  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration,” about  3 feet  in  length,  that  was  coi)ied  from  Du- 
rand’s engraving  of  the  large  painting  by  Trumbull,  which 
hangs  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  base,  a 
drawing  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  top, 
Lyman’s  beautiful  design  of  the  “Goddess  of  Liberty.”  Care- 
ful lettering  and  matchless  script  complete  the  picture. 

It  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  American  Book 
Company  in  New  York  City.  To  any  one  interested  in  Pen 
Art,  it  is  well  worth  a journey  to  study  its  beautiful  design 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  I wish  that  good  cojiies  of  it 
might  be  made.  I have  a photograph  of  it,  but  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory. 

The  other  work  to  which  I refer  is  the  “Sfiencerian  Com- 
pendium of  Penmanship.”  It  was  begun  about  1870,  but  wa.= 
not  completed  until  several  years  later.  I think  it  might  be 
regarded  as  Lyman’s  crowning  work.  It  is  a publication 
which  covers  every  deparfment  of  penmanship  and  should 
occupy  a place  in  the  library  of  every  student  and  teacher  of 
the  “Art  Chirographic.” 

I have  the  distinguished  honor  to  have  labored  with  him  a 
year  in  the  production  of  these  and  other  large  pieces  of 
pen  work. 

Aside  from  his  skill  as  an  artist,  Lyman  was  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  literary  attainments.  He  had  a brilliant 
intellect  and  a well-stored  mind.  He  was  a man  of  spotless 
reputation,  nobility  of  character,  and  lofty  puri)ose ; a man 
whose  moral  life  and  whose  unassuming,  but  superior  artistic 
attainments,  furnish  an  attractive  example  of  greatness, 
worthy  of  imitation. 

As  revealing  further  his  generous,  warm  heart,  I trust  I 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste 
when  I insert  here  a portion  of  his  last  letter  to  me : 

“Sunbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1915. 

My  Dear  Friend  Flickinger  : 

“My  health  has  ebbed  so  much  since  last  I saw  yau  that  I 
know  you  will,  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  forgive  my  long 
delay  in  answering  your  most  beautifully-written  letter  de- 
signed to  reach  me  at  holiday  time,  but  delayed  by  my  re- 
peated changes  of  abode  at  that  time. 

“It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  old-time  skill  your  hand 
retains.  I think  that  letter  would  come  out  beautifully  photo- 
engraved  by  a competent  engraver. 

“It  is  strange,  but  whenever  I recall  that  pleasant  visit  you 
and  friends  Collins  and  Patten  made  me  in  Sansom  street, 
my  mind  straightway  goes  back  to  that  old  scene  of  the  three 
angels  that  came  to  Abraham  at  the  close  of  day.  How  cheery 
and  pleasant  and  encouraging  you  all  were.  God  bless  you ! 
A few  days  after  that  I became  the  inmate  of  a City  Hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  and  allied  ailments  ; and  after 
a little  was  sent  to  their  open  air  branch  some  miles  in  the 
country.  My  experience  there  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
trying  of  my  life.  Still  I faced  it  all  as  resolutely  as  I could, 
and  seemed  to  be  gaining  in  good  shape,  but  during  that  ter- 
ribly icy  time  I had  the  misfortune  to  slip  on  the  concrete 
walk  and  hurt  my  back.  The  result  proved  so  serious  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  longer  stand  the  austerities  of  the 
‘shack,’  and  and  I returned  to  my  friends. 

“While  everything  has  been  very  wintry  since  coming  here 
— plenty  of  snow  and  ice  on  every  hand — yet  this  is  a pictur- 
esque place,  nestled,  as  it  is,  among  the  hills  on  the  banks  of 
the  ‘Blue  Susquehanna,’  and  I imagine  it  is  going  to  be  very 
pleasant  in  spring  and  summer. 

“If  you  see  friends  Collins  and  Patten,  tell  them  how  the 
kind  attention  you  all  three  showed  me  warmed  the  old  man’s 
heart,  and  let  them  know  how  things  have  been  with  me.  My 
best  regards  to  them.  .And  to  you,  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Your  old  friend  and  co-laborer, 

“Lyman  P.  Spencer.” 

I fully  realize  how  inadequate  is  this  sketch  of  my  dear 
friend,  but  I have  felt  constrained  to  cast  upon  his  grave  this 
little  flower  as  a slight  token  of  a friendship  which  I shall 
ever  cherish. 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


work  that  children  do  as  energising — that  is  work  requiring 
thought  and  skill,  and  enervating — that  is  work  requiring 
little  or  no  thought  and  little  or  no  skill,  is  a division  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  It  is  a work  of  value  to 
all  interested  in  industrial  training. 


Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training.  By  Meyer  E. 

Zinman.  M.  A.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  New 

York.  Unbound.  125  pp.  Price  $.40. 

This  book  contains  all  the  questions  that  have  been  given 
at  the  Regents  Examination  in  Typewriting  arranged  accord- 
ing to  topics  from  1898  to  date.  It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  nearly  as  valuable  to  teachers  any- 
where. Most  of  the  questions  have  been  analyzed  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  topics.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  pro- 
vide material  in  office  training  for  the  last  year  in  high  school. 
The  teacher  will  lind  questions  covering  every  phase  of  office 
work.  It  gives  a great  deal  for  a small  amount  of  money. 


Palmer’s  Penmanship  Budget.  (Revised  Edition).  Com- 
piled by  A.  N.  Palmer  and  C.  J.  .Newcomb.  Published  by 
The  -A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  New  York  City.  Unbound. 
136  pp.  Price,  prepaid,  $.75. 

This  is  a tiew  edition  of  this  well  known  compendium  of 
penmanship  with  105  new  plates  and  the  whole  brought  up  to 
date.  Over  100,000  copies  of  this  work  are  in  use  today  and 
the  new  edition  will  undoubtedly  meet  a large  sale.  Nearly  all 
of  the  leading  penmen  of  the  day  have  furnished  specimens 
of  their  work  for  this  collection  from  our  own  Edwin  C. 
Mills  down  to  whoever  it  is  may  come  at  the  end  of  the  im- 
(iressive  list  of  contributors  to  this  unique  work. 


After  Business  School — What? 

Accountancy  and  Business  Administration 
offer  you  an  exceptional  opportunity 

While  the  commercial  or  stenographic  courses  offered  by  the  business  school  will  undoubtedly 
aid  you  in  getting  a start  in  business,  they  provide  only  an  “entering  wedge”  into  the  field  of 
opportunity.  Advancement  in  business  demands  more  than  a beginning  knowledge. 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Administration  are  being  taught  this 
year  to  over  4000  students  in  52  Resident  Schools  and  Colleges.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
the  largest  Business  Organizations  in  America  as  the  official  training  course  for  their  employees. 

Write  now  for  32  Page  Extension  Bulletin,  giving  complete 
information,  sent  FREE  to  ambitious  men  and  women 

PACE  & PACE 

1 I J 1 joj  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy,  Business  Administration, 

and  English 

HUDSON  TERMINAL,  30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Psychological  .\dvertising.  By  J.  \'.  Breitwieser,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Apex  Book  Company,  Colorado 
Springs.  167  pp.  Price  $.80. 

This  small  volume  is  a primer  of  advertising.  The  subject 
matter  is  thoroughly  good  as  far  as  it  goes  and  where  it  is 
only  desired  to  study  the  subject  superficially,  the  work  will  be 
useful,  but  it  seems  a pity  to  multiply  the  number  of  liooks 
that  go  over  the  same  well-trodden  paths,  and  do  not  go  into 
the  subjects  treated  more  fully.  Some  years  ago  a series  of 
text-books  entitled  “Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,”  “F'our- 
teen  Weeks  in  Physiology,’’  etc.,  had  great  vogue.  The  sub- 
jects of  advertising  and  salesmanship  are  passing  through  this 
same  stage.  After  a while  it  will  be  discovered  that  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  study  these  subjects  at  all,  it  is  worth  while 
taking  them  up  seriously  and  not  to  seek  for  short  cuts. 

A book  treating  of  advertising  should  be  typographically  a 
model  which  this  book  is  not.  Careful  proofreading  can  be 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  the  large  type  in  which 
this  book  is  printed  makes  the  many  slips  very  evident. 


Education  for  Industrial  Workers.  By  Herman  Schneider, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  'i’on- 
kers,  N.  Y.  108  pp.  Price  $.90. 

This  is  one  of  the  School  Efficiency  Series,  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  industrial  education.  It  is  designed  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  kinds  of  vocational  (industrial)  schools 
are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth  who  must  go 
to  work  at  an  early  age  and  the  answer  Dean  Schneider  gives 
is  that  the  schools  we  need  are  part-time  or  co-operative  in- 
dustrial schools  and  continuation  schools.  His  analysis  of  the 
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THE  GREATEST  HELPS  EVER  DEVISED 


FOR  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP 


50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  my 
new  guide  sheets.  Reduced  plates  from  8 x 
1054  sheets  herewith  shown.  Four  different 
pages  now  ready  for  delivery.  I want  every 
teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a test, 
so  am  offering  twenty  pages,  five  of  each  kind, 
for  a trial,  for  a dime,  postpaid — stamps  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  “I  like  your 
idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen  guide 
sheets  very  much,  it  makes  it  almost  a self- 
teaching course,  as  the  pupil  can  see  right  where  he  makes 
his  mistakes.” 


Faust's  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper, 
37c.  A REAM  in  quantity  lots.  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


Address  C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  North  Robey  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GETTING  THE  POSITION 

means  more  money  for  you.  Easily  means  an  extra  dollar  a 
week.  The  one  sure  w^  to  more  pay.  Puts  the  beginner  in 
the  experienced  class.  Gives  you  confidence.  Shows  why  you 
get  the  job  or  why  you  don’t.  Tells  what  to  say  and  when 
to  say  it.  Teaches  you  the  right  way  to  apply.  Tells  whether 
to  sit  down  or  to  stand  up,  whether  to  shake  hands,  when  to 
present  letters  of  recommendation.  Prepares  you  for  emergency. 
Applies  to  all  office  help.  Costs  cents,  worth  dollars.  2Sc.  com 
or  stamps  brings  this  book  with  its  new  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Order  today. 

FRED  H.  GURTLER 

705  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


IlVlF»ROVE  YOUR  PEIMMANSHIF* 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANEEIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
METHOD  OF  WHITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I am  carrying  a brand  new  stock  of  supplies  for  card  writers, 
penmanship  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Samples  of  cards,  papers  and  exhibition  mounts  for  a dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER,  PENMANSHIP  AND  SUPPLIES 

Studio;  617  W.  24th  St.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


I Can  Make  a Good  Penman  of  You  at  Your  borne  during  spare 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  “How  To  Become  a Good  Penman." 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  bow  others 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  404  MEYER  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


THE  A M E R I C A N P E N M A W 

Devoted  to  Commercial^  Education  and  Penmanship.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing,  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial  Law,  Accounting,  Natural 
Laws  of  Business,  School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational 
Business  News. 

Subscription  Price  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  Copy  10  Cents. 
CLUB  RATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION 
THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN,  30-B  Irving  Place,  New  York 


A MATTER  OF  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

^ HANCZELLOR  WALKER  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Equity  recently  made  permanent  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing W.  J.  Kerr,  a business  college  solicitor,  from  soliciting  for 
any  business  school  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
at  any  time  in  the  next  five  years.  This  injunction  was 
granted  on  the  application  of-  Charles  A.  LeMaster  of  the 
LeMaster  Institute  of  Orange. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  employed  to  represent  the  LeMaster  Institute 
up  to  July  25th  last,  when  he  left  and  entered  the  employ  of 
another  business  school  in  an  adjoining  city.  His  contract  with 
the  LeMaster  Institute  provided  that  he  should  work  for  that 
institution  for  three  years  and  should  not  work  for  any  other 
business  school  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Orange  for  five 
years.  This  was  entirely  proper  because  in  acting  for  the  Le 
Master  Institute  he  had  access  to  their  records,  list  of  pros- 
pective students  and  other  business  information.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  that  after  having  this  information  he  should 
enter  the  employ  of  any  other  school  drawing  students  from 
the  same  territory.  We  must  assume  that  the  school  employ- 
ing him  did  not  know  of  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  em- 
ployment, because  it  would  not  be  honorable  competition  to  en- 
gage an  employee  from  a competitor  under  the  circumstances. 
At  any  rate,  this  was  the  view  of  the  Chancellor  when  he  en- 
joined Mr.  Kerr  from  taking  the  employment  he  had  con- 
tracted not  to  take. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a business  school  should  have  to 
resort  to  the  courts  to  protect  itself,  but  it  is  as  well  for 
some  one  to  do  this  from  time  to  time,  so  that  those  who 
can  learn  business  ethics  no  other  way  may  have  the  definitive 
decision  of  a court  of  equity,  to  mark  not  make  the  rule  of 
fair  dealing. 


BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 

XHE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  has  a number  of  very  pro- 
nounced convictions.  One  of  these  is  that  every  com- 
mercial teacher  could  do  much  better  work  if  he  had  had 
actual,  practical  business  experience.  Another  is  that  a 
commercial  teacher  should  make  himself  a factor  in  the  social 
and  civic  life  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  teach  a truth  is  to  point  to  a 
man  and  we  have  three  men  in  mind  who  illustrate  these 
ideals.  The  first  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Maclean,  who  is  now  head  of 
the  Detroit  Commercial  College,  and  was  for  eleven  years 
manager  of  the  Goldey  College,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Prior 
to  his  taking  up  his  present  work  he  was  a director  for 
seven  years,  and  president  three  years,  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  was  also  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane, 
Washington,  at  a salary  of  $5,000  a year.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Maclean  has  been  interested  in  the  promotion  of  eastern 
waterway  transportation,  and  is  a member  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association.  His  work  in  Detroit  is 
succeeding  abundantly. 

Another  man  of  this  stamp  is  O.  C.  Dorney,  president  of  the 
.American  Commercial  School  of  Allentown,  Pa.  Mr.  Dorney 
is  a certified  public  accountant  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  had 
extended  experience  as  a public  accountant.  He  has  also 
engaged  extensively  in  real  estate  development  in  East  Allen- 
town. He  is  a member  of  the  Allentown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Allentown  Rotary  Club,  and  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a Shriner.  He  has  taken  active  part 
in  all  the  work  for  elevating  his  profession,  and  his  school  is 
a member  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools  and  is  succeeding  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
succeed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dorney. 

The  third  man,  is  D.  L.  Mnsselman.  of  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  in  Quincy,  Illinois.  Mr.  Musselman  for- 
merly represented  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Companr-,  of  New 
York.  He  has  for  eight  years  been  a director  in  the  Quincy 
National  Bank,  and  is  a director  of  the  Quincy  Coal  Com- 
pany, a member  of  the  Quincy  Board  of  Education,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a member  of 
the  lay  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  is  on  the 
board  of  numerous  charitable  and  semi-charitable  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Musselman’s  school  is  likewise  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  its  president. 

There  are  many  other  teachers  of  the  same  sort.  Our 
attention  was  called  to  these  three  incidentally  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  we  noted  them  as  exemolifications  of 
some  of  The  Business  Journal  ideas.  A teacher  should  be 
a citizen  and  a neighbor. 
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TO  TEACH  FINANCE  IN  WALL  STREET 

M EW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  will  this  fall  continue  its  work, 
begun  last  year  with  the  support  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, of  furnishing  instruction  in  financial  subjects  to  men  and 
women  in  the  financial  district,  in  places  and  at  hours  con- 
venient to  their  business.  Dr.  Stuart  C.  McLeod,  secretary 
of  the  University’s  Wall  Street  branch  at  14  Wall  street,  has 
announced  that  the  number  of  courses  will  be  more  than 
doubled  and  a large  increase  in  registration  is  expected. 
Classes  will  be  held  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, in  the  Bankers’  Trust  Building,  and  in  other  con- 
venient places  in  the  financial  district.  Instructors  will  be 
drawn  from  the  School  of  Commerce  and  from  outside  the 
University. 

Some  of  the  courses  extend  throughout  the  year,  and  some 
of  them  only  until  January.  Every  class  meets  each  week 
at  the  close  of  the  business  day.  When  Dr.  McLeod  was 
asked  if  it  was  possible  for  a man  to  obtain  a degree  by 
pursuing  these  courses  he  said : “Yes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a degree  in  this  way,  but  we  do  not  urge  men  to  attempt  it 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  devote  a good  deal  of  time  to  the 
work  at  home.  We  had  some  students  last  year  studying 
for  the  B.  C.  S.  and  others  preparing  for  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations.” 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  TIMES 

"^HE  well-known  Packard  Commercial  School  is  now  offer- 
ing several  new  evening  courses  as  follows : 

A course  in  Higher  Accounting,  Cost  Accounting,  Auditing 
and  Business  Law.  Lessons  are  given  in  this  course  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  May,  and  to  complete  these  courses  of 
study,  requires  two  school  years. 

Another  course  is  one  on  System  and  Organization  in 
Business  Concerns  conducted  by  lectures  by  Robert  Grimshaw. 
This  will  be  given  on  Monday  evenings  commencing  October 
the  11th.  Another  course  is  the  Harrington  Emerson  Course 
in  Efficiency.  This  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
commencing  October  the  13th.  This  has  been  a very  popular 
course.  Over  eight  thousand  men  have  taken  Mr.  Emerson’s 
course.  Another  course  is  one  in  Commercial  Spanish.  This 
will  be  taught  three  evenings  a week  throughout  the  season. 

These  courses  mean  higher  work  than  has  usually  been  given 
in  the  evening  schools  by  business  institutions,  and  the  course 
in  Higher  Accounting  requires  two  school  years  to  complete 
it.  The  high  character  of  the  Packard  Schools  insure  that 
these  courses  will  be  properly  taught  and  their  success  would 
seem  to  be  assured. 


GOLD  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  TO  GREGG  CO. 

"THE  International  Jury  of  Awards  of  tUe  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  has  unanimously  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for 
the  following  publications : 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Rational  Typemriting,  Office  Training  for 
Stenographers,  and  The  Gregg  Writer  Magazine. 

These  were  the  only  publications  in  their  respective  classes 
so  honored.  The  merits  upon  which  this  recognition  was 
based  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  determined  the  adop- 
tion of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  the  other  publications  of  the 
company  by  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  high  schools  of  which  shorthand  is  offered,  and 
also  by  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  private  commercial 
schools. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING  BY  A PENMAN 

THE  Normal  School  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  gave  an  unusual  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair  held  in  Kearney  during  the  past  month  in 
September.  The  exhibit  was  composed  of  work  done  in  the 
manual  training  and  penmanship  departments.  It  took  the 
first  prize  as  being  the  first  complete  school  exhibit  at  the 
fair. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Professor  John  A.  Stryker, 
who  was  in  attendance  most  of  the  time,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  exhibit  and  writing  complimentary  cards  for 
visitors  who  wished  them  as  a souvenir  of  the  exhibit.  On 
one  afternoon,  Mr.  Stryker  wrote  over  five  hundred  cards, 
each  bearing  a different  name.  This  requires  a great  deal  of 
patient  and  tedious  toil  but  it  pays  to  advertise  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Stryker. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  «J.  BEIMNEXX,  C.  F».  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DON’T  SCRATCH 

Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c.  Men- 
tion this  journal. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601 EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  & SONS 
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News  of  the  Commercial  Schools  and  Teachers 


C.  E.  W'cllner,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  a position  with  Hursts’ 
Private  School,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

C.  L.  Guffey,  of  Breckenridge,  Mo.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

C.  E.  Gumpp,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  a position  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  High  School,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Miss  Pear!  Winkler,  of  Florence,  Wis.,  has  a position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Ontonagon,  Mich. 

--\lbert  Lott,  of  X^ormal,  111.,  is  the  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  .-Cnadarko,  Okla. 

M.  H.  Hutchison,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  has  the  position  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  High  School  at 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Mabel  Kisir,  of  Lhiiversity  Place,  Nebraska,  has  a posi- 
tion as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

O.  J.  Morris,  of  Evansville,  Ky.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  F.  Hood,  Hinsdale,  111.,  is  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Stella  Sebren,  of  Vinton,  la.,  has  a position  as  com- 
mercial teacher.  High  School,  (loldfield,  la. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Balkwell,  of  Clinton,  la.,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Township  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

.Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  has  a po.sition 
as  shorthand  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Mobile,  .Ala. 

Karl  McGinnis,  of  Idaho,  has  a position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  High  School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

. Miss  Ade!e  .Ash,  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  a position  as 
penmanship  instructor  in  the  High  School  of  East  St.  Louis. 

S R.  Coulter.  New  Concord,  Ohio,  has  a position  in  the 
Business  Department  of  the  High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  Patterson,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  a position  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  .Askaloosa  College,  .Askaloosa,  la. 

Dan  Lewis,  of  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  has  a position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School,  Danville,  111. 

.Agnes  R.  Hammond,  of  Chicago,  has  a position  as  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  .\lida  Kline  Harvey  will  have  charge  of  the  Short- 
hand Department  in  the  Reynolds  Business  School  at  Am- 
sterdam, N.  W.  during  the  coming  year. 

M.  P.  Sherman  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  to  teach 
shorthand  and  other  commercial  subjects  in  the  Sparks  High 
School,  Nev. 

.Arthur  L.  Kindler  will  be  principal  of  the  Logan  Business 
College  of  Logan,  Ohio,  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  The 
Logan  school  is  permanently  located  in  new  quarters  and  has 
good  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

W.  H.  -AuBuchon  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Williams  Business  College  at  Beaver  Dam.  Wisconsin,  and 
has  opened  the  Merrill  Commercial  College  at  Merrill,  Wis- 
consin. We  understand  he  has  excellent  prospects  for  a 
successful  college. 

The  Medford  Commercial  College  of  Medford,  Oregon, 
imrler  the  management  of  S.  H.  Bowman  and  B.  1.  Van 
Gilder,  publish  a neat  paper,  the  M.  C.  C.  Journal,  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  their  schools  and  their  excellent  courses 
of  study. 

W.  P.  Garrett,  who  was  with  the  Davis-Wagner  Business 
College,  Norfolk,  \^a.,  takes  charge  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Mr  Garrett  sends  us  some  beautiful  specimens  of  written 
cards  and  reports  good  prospects  in  his  department  for  the 
coming  year. 

MineFs  Business  .Academy  in  Brooklyn,  held  their  semi- 
annual graduation  exercises  on  Friday  evening,  October  1. 
The  students  were  addressed  by  George  Meineke,  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company.  .After  the  diplomas*  had 
been  awarded  the  graduates  and  their  friends  rounded  up  the 
evening  with  dancing  and  refreshments.  Mr.  Miner’s  school 
is  an  old  and  well  known  school  and  it  is  good  to  see  it  hold- 
ing its  own  year  after  year. 

H.  R.  Sykes,  of  Rochester,  N.  A'.,  has  a position  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Campbell  Commercial  School. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.A.  C.  Wilber,  of  .Ann  .Arbor,  Alich.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


C.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Gays,  111.,  has  a position  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Beal  Business  College,  Bangor,  Me.  (formerly  The 
Beal  School  of  Shorthand),  is  occupying  fine  new  quarters 
this  year  at  50  Columbia  street,  Coe  Block,  West.  This  move 
was  made  necessary  owing  to  increased  attendance  in  the 
bookkeeping  department.  This  school  was  established  in  1903, 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Beal,  the  name  of  the  school  being  “The 
Beal  School  of  Shorthand.’’  In  February,  1913,  however,  a 
full  bookkeeping  course  was  added,  and  the  name  changed 
to  The  Beal  Business  College.  Mr.  Harold  S.  Webb,  a prac- 
tical bookkeeper  and  teacher,  is  in  charge  of  the  business  de- 
partment. The  other  instructors,  besides  Miss  Beal,  are  Mrs. 
Annie  C.  Webb  and  Miss  Mabel  C.  Silsby.  The  attendance 
is  good  and  the  prospects  are  for  a successful  school  year. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Meier,  formerly  of  Drake  University,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  School  of  Commerce  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Olson’s  Commercial  Colleges  of  Parsons  and  Independence, 
Kansas,  send  out  a handsome  catalogue  setting  forth  the  ster- 
ling merits  of  the  two  colleges,  presided  over  by  James  C. 
Olson.  It  is  the  kind  of  a presentation  that  rings  true. 

Business  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  past  years 
have  found  it  wise  to  place  their  students  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  course  in  close  contact  with  the  business  world, 
by  means  of  the  reading  of  The  Business  Journal,  and  have 
put  our  magazine  on  the  scheduled  text-book  requirements  of 
the  scholars.  Wise  teachers  have  had  their  Monthly  Quiz 
on  the  various  subjects  treated  in  the  current  issue.  By  this 
means,  a wider  vision  of  business  life  has  been  secured  by 
the  students  than  by  other  means.  Now  is  the  time  to  place 
The  Business  Journal  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  Rutland,  Vt.,  Business  College,  L.  J.  Egelston,  princi- 
pal, starts  on  its  twenty-seventh  year  with  a good  attendance 
in  both  day  and  evening  classes.  The  school  has  very  tine 
rooms  in  one  of  the  best  blocks  in  the  city,  and  claims  to  he 
the  best  equipped  small  school  in  New  England. 

More  than  .50  students  of  the  school  were  placed  in  positions 
last  year.  One  Vermont  firm  alone  has  employed  30  students 
from  the  school  during  the  past  ten  years.  Thirty-one  of  the 
Business  Journal  awards  in  penmanship  were  secured  by  the 
school  last  .year. 

We  stole  this,  but  it  was  too  good  not  to  steal ! 

“Smile  awhile 
.And  while  you  smile 
.Another  smiles, 

.And  soon  there’s  miles 
■And  miles  of  smiles, 

■And  life’s  worth  while 
Because  you  smile.” 

The  minister  who  smiles  will  win  his  congregation.  The 
teacher  who  smiles  will  hold  his  students  strongly.  The 
mother  who  smiles  won’t  have  her  boy  or  girl  run  away 
from  home.  The  boy  who  smiles  will  find  a better  job  in 
office  or  shop.  The  girl  who  smiles  will  have  a better  chance 
to — get  a good  home.  The  lawyer  who  smiles  will  win  his 
case  easier.  The  doctor  who  smiles  will  cure  his  patients  at 
a rapid  pace.  A'es,  “smiles  take  the  cake”  every  time. 

ANOTHER  ISSUE  OF  REMINGTON  NOTES 

DEAIINGTON  NOTES  is  out  again,  and  Volume  3,  No. 

11,  is  as  good  as  those  that  have  gone  before.  It  con- 
tains many  useful  and  helpful  hints  to  typists  which  will  make 
their  work  worth  more.  The  unceasing  helpfulness  of  Rem- 
ington Notes  has  caused  its  circulation  to  expand  until  now  it 
exceeds  a quarter  of  a million  copies,  although  it  is  never 
sent  to  anyone  except  on  request. 

“.A  Heart  to  Heart  Talk  with  Stenographers.”  by  Miss  Ethel 
\V.  Spalding,  Remington  Emplo3mient  Department  head  at 
Baltimore,  and  an  article  of  advice  “To  the  Stenographer  in 
a Strange  City,”  are  well  worth  perusal. 

If  you  are  not  already  on  the  Remington  Notes  mailing 
list,  write  to  the  Remington  Tj'pewriter  Company,  327  Broad- 
way, who  will  send  Remington  Notes  for  the  asking. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

following  is  the  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  which 
will  convene  in  Chicago  during  the  session  of  the  National 
Federation  on  Monday,  December  the  27th  at  2 P.  M. 

The  President,  Ivan  E.  Chapman  of  Detroit,  will  give  his 
address  on  the  subject  of  “Commercial  Geography  as  a Factor 
in  Business  Education’’  and  will  be  followed  by  Professor  R. 
H.  Whitbeck  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

On  Tuesday,  December  the  28th,  at  9 A.  M.,  the  Association 
will  hold  a conference  on  “The  Relation  Between  Commercial 
Education  in  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Education  in 
Colleges.  Is  There  Any  Need  of  a Closer  Co-Operation?’’ 
C.  M.  Copeland  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity will  give  the  college  point  of  view  and  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Director  of  Business  Education  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  give 
the  high  school  view  of  the  subject.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a general  discussion. 

The  same  day  at  2 P.  M.  Jerome  B.  Howard  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  address  the  meeting  on  “Pitmanic  Shorthand’’  and 
will  be  followed  by  John  R.  Gregg  of  New  York  City  on 
“Light-Line  Shorthand.’’  J.  S.  Curry  of  the  High  School  of 
Cleveland  will  follow  with  a paper  on  “My  Methods  in  Type- 
writing.’’ General  discussion  and  experience  meeting  will  then 
follow. 

On  Wednesday,  December  the  29th  at  9 A.  M.,  the  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  conference  on  “Business  Ability  Tests.” 
This  will  be  opened  by  Sherwin  Cody  of  Chicago,  representing 
the  “Committee  on  Ability  Tests.”  He  will  be  followed  by 
speakers  representing  the  employer’s  standpoint  and  the  view- 
point of  the  school.  This  will  be  followed  by  a general  dis- 
cussion. 

At  2 P.  M.  there  will  be  a joint  meeting  with  the  Business 
Teachers’  Association.  There  will  be  a paper  on  “Beginning 
Bookkeeping’  (The  Des  Moines  plan)  by  G.  A.  Bingham 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This  will  be  followed  by  a round 
table  on  “Office  Practice”  in  which  M.  H.  Biglow,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Guy  D.  Miller,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  E.  O.  Fol- 
som, Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  participate. 

On  Thursday,  December  the  30th,  at  9 A.  M.,  the  Association 
will  listen  to  an  address  “Man  Building  and  Its  Relation  to 
Salesmanship  in  School  and  in  Business”  by  A.  F.  Sheldon 
of  the  Institute  of  Business  Technology,  Area,  111.  This  will 
be  followed  by  an  address  on  “Continuation  Schools”  by  J. 
L.  Holtsclow  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

It  is  believed  there  will  be  a large  attendance  and  that  the 
meeting  will  be  the  most  interesting  that  has  yet  been  held. 


MISSOURI  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

"THE  Department  of  Commercial  Training  as  a section  of 
^ the  Missouri  State  Teachers’  Association,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  Robert  A.  Grant  of  St.  Louis  as  Chairman  and 
Paul  S.  Lomax  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  as  Secretary.  It  will 
meet  on  November  the  5th  in  Kansas  City,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Association.  The  program  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  Status  of  Commercial  Education  in  Missouri,”  dis- 
cussed by  F.  J.  Kirker  of  the  Central  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Mark  Burrows  of  the  Kirksville  Normal  School  and  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  O.  C.  Schorer  of  the  Cleveland 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  will  discuss  “Commercial  Training 
Under  State  Supervision.”  Arthur  H.  Dahne  of  St.  Louis 
will  discuss  “College  Entrance  Credits  for  Commercial 
Subjects.” 

“The  Collection  and  Use  of  the  Materials  of  Commerce  in 
Connection  with  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography,” 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Milan  B.  Wallace  of  the 
Central  High  School  in  St.  Joseph.  Miss  Grace  Borland  of 
Kansas  City  will  read  a paper  on  “Speed  and  Accuracy  Tests 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.”  J.  O.  Kinsley  of  the  McKin- 
ley High  School,  St.  Louis,  will  address  the  meeting  on 
“Modern  Tendencies  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.” 

It  promises  to  be  a well  attended  and  profitable  meeting. 


N.  Y.  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  SECTION 

'T'HE  Commercial  Teachers’  Section  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association  will  meet  in  Rochester,  November 
22-24.  C.  J.  Terrill  of  the  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
is  President  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’  Section  and  R.  E. 
Davey  of  the  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  Secre- 
tary. 

The  section  will  convene  Tuesday  morning  at  9:30  and 
listen  to  a paper  on  “Commercial  Geography”  by  M.  E.  Coon 
of  the  West  High  School,  Rochester.  This  will  be  followed 
by  an  address  on  “Bookkeeping  Instruction  in  a Modern 
High  School,”  by  William  A.  Barber,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. This  will  be  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Survey  Committee  as  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial education  in  Rochester.  This  will  be  led  by  F.  G. 
Nichols,  director  of  Business  Education,  Rochester. 

Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30,  the  subject  for  discussion  will 
be  “The  Correlation  and  Co-ordination  of  Subjects  in  the 
Commercial  Course  and  of  the  Commercial  Department  with 
Other  Departments  of  the  High  School.”  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Joseph  1.  Terbush,  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Syracuse,  on  “Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic,”  after  which  Miss 
May  Briggs,  of  the  Jamestown  High  School,  Jamestown,  will 
discuss  “Shorthand  and  Typewriting,”  and  Floyd  Hurlburt,  of 
the  Islip  High  School,  Islip,  L.  I.,  will  take  up  the  subject 
of  “English.” 

At  four  o’clock  there  will  be  a joint  session  of  the  English, 
Commercial  and  Classical  Sections,  which  will  be  addressed 
by  Albert  S.  Perkins,  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  of  Bos- 
ton, on  “Latin  and  Its  Relation  to  English  as  a Vocational 
Subject  in  Commercial  Education.”  After  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Perkins’  paper,  there  will  be  a general  discussion  par- 
ticipated in  by  C.  J.  Terrill,  Albany  High  School;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  Elmira  College;  Miss  A.  Dunster,  William  Penn 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia;  and  R.  E.  Davey,  East 
High  School,  Rochester. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  9 :30,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Eaton,  of 
the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  will  give  an  address  on 
“The  Beginning  Class  in  Typewriting.”  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a discussion  of  “Business  and  Office  Practice,” 
opened  by  E.  O.  Folsom,  of  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  and 
C.  A.  Wesp,  of  the  East  High  School,  Rochester. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION 

■^HE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
^ Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  will 
be  held  in  the  Roxbury  High  .School,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  30,  1915. 

The  morning  session  will  open  at  10  A.  M.,  with  an  address 
of  welcome  from  James  M.  Curley,  mayor  of  Boston,  and 
will  be  followed  by  Homer  S.  Pace,  C.P.A.,  of  Pace  & Pace, 
New  York,  on  “Commercial  Education  for  Modern  Business.” 

C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.,  of  Simmons  Colege,  will  then  give 
an  address  on  “Should  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping  Be  Re- 
stricted to  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Accounts.”  Miss 
Gertrude  Craig,  of  Simmons  College,  and  Miss  Winifred  H. 
Rogers,  of  Roxbury  High  School,  will  discuss  the  subject  of 
“Teaching  Typewriting.”  L.  Cleveland  Amidon,  M.C.S.,  of  the 
New  Bedford  High  School,  will  talk  on  “One  Year  of  Ac- 
counting in  the  High  School.” 

The  afternoon  session  will  begin  at  1 :30  P.  M.  Maurice  J. 
Lacey,  A.M.,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  will 
address  the  convention  on  “Methods  in  Teaching  Business 
English.”  Following  this,  W.  L.  Anderson,  of  the  Dorchester 
High  School,  will  take  up  the  subject  of  “Securing  and  Util- 
izing a Commercial  Geography  Collection.” 

H.  C.  Spencer,  of  the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  will 
take  up  “Penmanship — the  Development  of  the  Alphabet,”  and 
K.  C.  Atticks,  of  the  Brookline  High  School,  will  follow  with 
the  “Correlation  of  Penmanship”  with  other  subjects.  John 

D.  Houston,  of  the  New  Haven  High  School,  will  make  an 
address  on  “Securing  Positions  for  Pupils.”  Miss  Annie  E. 
McIIvene  will  take  up  the  general  subject  of  “Stenography.” 
G.  L.  HofTacker,  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  will  discuss 
“Rapid  Calculation — What  to  Teach,  How  Much  to  Teach  and 
How  to  Teach  It.”  The  business  meeting  will  follow. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

■yHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers  will  meet  in  Chicago  during  Christmas  week. 
Hotel  Sherman  will  be  headquarters.  The  Convention  will 
begin  at  2 o’clock  Monday,  December  the  27th  and  will  close 
Thursday  evening,  December  the  29th.  The  annual  banquet 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  so  arranged  that  the  affiliated  organizations 
connected  with  the  National  Federation  will  have  ample  time 
for  their  own  special  meetings.  These  organizations  are  as 
follows : 

National  Private  School  Managers’  Association. 

National  Business  Teachers’  Association. 

National  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association. 

National  Penmanship  Teachers’  Association. 

National  Stenotype  Teachers’  Association. 

National  High  School  Teachers’  Association. 

Elsewhere  we  give  the  program  of  the  National  High 
School  Teachers’  Association.  We  hope  to  publish  the  full 
program  of  the  meetings  of  the  Federation  itself  and  of  each 
of  the  other  affiliated  associations  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Business  Journal. 

For  any  special  information,  address  the  General  Secre- 
tary, E.  E.  Jones,  301  Security  Building,  Chicago,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, J.  F.  Fish,  The  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

'T’PIE  South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Granger  Business  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
on  Monday,  November  22,  1915.  The  meeting  will  open  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  George  L.  Kemper  of  the  Granger 
Business  School.  Jay  W.  Miller,  of  the  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  President  of  the  Association,  will  follow  with 
the  President’s  address.  After  that  there  will  be  an  inspi- 
rational address  by  E.  E.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  will  next  be  a discussion  on  the  subject  of  “The  Train- 
ing of  Stenographers’’  by  Jennie  M.  Lien,  Pierre,  S.  D. 
Following  this  there  will  be  an  address  by  James  M.  Lawson, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Bar,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

The  South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  is 
affiliated  with  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Association  that 
will  hold  its  meeting  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  during  the  week 
of  November  22.  The  officers  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’ 
.Association  are  as  follows : President,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Mit- 
chell ; vice-president,  P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell ; secretary.  Geo. 
L.  Kemper,  Aberdeen;  treasurer.  Geo.  L.  Crisp,  Yankton. 

The  Association  is  holding  its  first  meeting  and  hopes  to 
have  the  support  of  all  the  commercial  teachers  in  that  part 
of  the  Northwest.  All  interested  in  business  education  will 
find  profit  and  inspiration  in  joining  forces  with  these  fellows 
A first  meeting  like  this  is  the  precursor  of  many  to  come 
and  it  is  good  to  be  in  with  the  first.  Good  luck  to  the  new- 
est Association  of  business  teachers. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION 

'THE  Gregg  teachers  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  in  New  York  on  November  26  and  27, 
1915.  The  pre-convention  membership  exceeds  all  previous 
records,  and  the  program  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  offered  in  years. 

On  Thanksgiving  evening  there  will  be  a reception  to  the 
visiting  teachers  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg  at  their 
residence  on  West  85th  street.  Invitations  will  be  issued  to 
the  Gregg  teachers,  but  the  reception  will  be  quite  informal. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Hon.  George  M.  LaMonte,  Bank- 
ing and  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “Shorthand  from  the  Business  Man’s  View- 
point.’’ 

Allyne  Freeman,  the  young  man  who  circled  the  globe  on 
Gregg  shorthand,  will  give  a fifteen-minute  talk  entitled,  “A 
38,0(X)-Mile  Trip  Around  the  World  on  Gregg  Shorthand.’’ 

There  will  be  a contest  for  Gregg  Teachers’  Medals,  which 
will  be  held  Friday  evening.  Each  contestant  will  be  allowed 
ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  a lesson  in  Gregg  shorthand 
before  the  Convention.  Seven  judges  are  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  presentations.  Gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals  will  be  awarded.  A copy  of  the  folder  describ- 
ing the  contest  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Ingersoll,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

On  Friday  evening  the  private  commercial  school  managers 
will  also  have  a special  conference  at  which  problems  re- 


lating to  their  work  will  be  discussed.  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes 
of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  will  be  Chairman  of  the 
conference.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  announced 
in  the  official  program  of  the  convention,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  members  in  ample  time. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS 

'T’HE  convention  of  the  Eastern  Penmanship  Teachers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Drake  School,  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City,  Saturday,  November  27.  The 
morning  session  will  convene  at  10:30  o’clock.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country  will  talk  on  subjects 
of  vital  interest  along  Penmanship  lines.  A Round  Table  on 
“How  I Teach  Penmanship’’  will  be  held  in  which  everyone 
present  will  be  asked  to  participate.  Penmanship  teachers,  in 
both  private  and  public  schools  in  the  East,  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  this  convention.  We  want  to  make  it  the 
biggest  and  best  convention  ever  held  by  the  association. 

W.  P.  Steinh.veuser,  President. 

C.  A.  Robertson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

"THE  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  of 
* New  Jersey  was  organized  at  a meeting  held  in  the 
Central  High  School  of  Newark  on  Saturday,  October  23, 
1915.  The  program  which  was  unusually  good  consisted  of 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Corson,  First  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Newark  with  response  by  A.  B. 
Meredith,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Jer- 
sey. John  R.  Wildman,  Director  of  Accounting  Department 
in  New  York  University  gave  an  address  on  the  Relation  of 
Secondary  Schools  to  the  University  in  the  Teaching  of  Com- 
mercial Subjects.  His  address  was  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  many  commercial  teach- 
ers would  accept  his  conclusions.  J.  E.  Gill,  of  the  Rider- 
Moore  & Stewart  School  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gave  a very 
forceful  account  of  their  method  of  training  teachers  in  com- 
mercial branches.  The  Rider-Moore  & Stewart  School  has 
recognized  the  need  for  work  of  this  kind  and  has  instituted 
a two  years  course,  founded  on  a preliminary  graduation  from 
the  high  school.  Mr.  Gill  has  promised  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  Business  Journal  the  substance  of  his  address,  and  it 
will  be  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  commercial  education  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Principal  of  the  Bayonne  High  School,  P.  H.  Smith,  after 
luncheon,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  Obstacles  Met  in  the 
Advancement  of  Commercial  Education,  and  Williard  1.  Ham- 
ilton, Secretary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  spoke 
on  the  Things  Most  Essential  in  Commercial  Education  from 
an  Employer’s  Standpoint. 

This  meeting  occurred  just  as  the  Business  Journal 
was  going  to  press,  and  hence  is  only  partially  reported. 
Next  month  the  details  of  the  permanent  organization  will  be 
given. 


FOR  SALE 

Will  sell  for  cash,  well  established,  paying  Business  College  in 
Ohio.  Address  *‘C.  C.,”  care  Business  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  best  business  school  opportunities  in  New  England. 
Located  in  live  Massachusetts  city.  School  bears  fine  reputation.  Es- 
tablished circular  letter  and  addressing  business  (no  expense  to  run), 
goes  with  school.  Address  Box  25,  care  of  The  Business  Journal. 

WANTED 

A young  man  about  19  years  old,  with  High  School  Education; 
with  particular  talent  for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  willing  to 
learn  different  styles  of  lettering  and  high  grade  engrossing. 

He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  at  least  French  Round  Hand, 
Old  English,  Gothic  and  Bank  Note  Script  at  the  start.  Send 
specimens. 

There  is  a prospect  of  a fine  career,  besides  a lucrative  and  re- 
fined profession.  Write  G.  DF.,  Business  Journal. 


BUSINESS  GETTER 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-known  commercial 
schools  in  the  East  wants  an  experienced  teacher 
and  solicitor,  who  is  worth  at  least  $2500  a year. 
Address  B.  G.,  care  Business  Journal,  20  Vesey  St., 
New  York  City. 
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GOOD 

PWS 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

Specialty 


“I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU 

for  receiving  from  you  this  morning  the  most  comprehensive,  full-of-facts  letter  that  I 
have  ever  received  from  a teachers’  agency.  Such  conscientious  service  as  you  are  ren- 
dering ought  to  be  known  to  every  school  committee  and  school  principal  in  the  United 
States.”  These  words  came  from  a principal  who  had  selected  three  of  our  candidates  at 
a total  salary  of  $4400.  May  we  aid  you? 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F»OSIXIOIMS  IIM  X WENIX  Y-FI VE  SXAXES 

During  the  monfh  of  August  we  placed  from  one  to  eight  of  our  candidates  in  each  of  twenty-five  different  states. 

Many  large  cities,  including  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Little  Rock,  Hartford,  Newark,  Nash- 
ville, etc.,  were  represented.  In  September  we  filled  a large  list  of  emergency  calls  and  they  are  still  coming  in.  We 
must  have  more  good  teachers. 

CO  N T I IN  E IN  T A L TEACHERS’  A G E IN  C V , Inc. 

FREE  REGISTRATION  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 


_ 

Teachers' AOE/vcY 

£HTT=>iEf£  Bi-D’G,  0/E/W\A£B,  COLO. 


The  Largest  Teachers*  Agency  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


in  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Colleges.  As  Publishers  of  the  annual 
“Rocky  Mountain  Teachers’  Agency  School  Di- 
rectories,’’ of  sixteen  Western  States,  we  are  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
entire  West.  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Free 
Booklet  showing  how  we  place  our  teachers.  Wm. 
Ruffer,  Manager. 


Eirie  F*ositioiis  for  Comrriercial  Xeaclieps 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems),  and  Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship. Beginning  teachers  should  write  us.  Promotions  for  experienced  instructors.  Good  penmen  in 
demand.  School  property  bought  and  sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  Get 
our  effective  service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE.  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS’  ASSOCIATION  MARION,  IND. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

has  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  commercial 
teaching  in  high  school  at  a substantial  increase  in  salary. 
Our  catalogue  and  teachers’  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.  Address 

Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WILL  WRITE 
YOUR 
NAME  ON 


Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 26o. 

Ornamental  Letter  60c. 

1 Set  Ornamental  Caps 26c. 

1 Page  Ornamental  Combinations...  26c. 

1 Business  Letter 26c. 

^ 1 Set  Business  Caps 10c. 

\ 1 Blanchard  Flourish  26c. 

i Scrap  Book  Specimen  26c. 


All  for 


$2.06 

$1.60 


E.  S.  LAWYER,  518  Germain  Bldg,,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BE  A BAIMKER 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi 
days  off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  In  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  State  St..  Colomboi.  0. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  111., 
loans  charts,  slides,  and  films  for  express  charges 
with  no  view  to  profit.  Anybody  can  use  this  mate- 
rial. Join  a circuit  and  reduce  express  charges.  A 
chart  may  be  in  your  locality.  Get  it  now. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

SCRIPT  EXPERT 

195  Grand  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping,  Illustrations, 
Writing  Slips,  Copy  Books,  etc.  Send  copy  for 
estimate.  -- 


A. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writ- 
lo  have  a holder  adapted  to  that  special  purpose. 
The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-lnch  Fancy,  «1 ; Plain,  SOc  8-inch  Fancy.  50c;  Plain.  25c. 

IVIAGINUSSOIN  208  INopfli  Stti  St.,  Quincy,  HI. 
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Look  beneath  the  surface; 
let  not  the  several  qualities 
of  a thing  escape  thee. 

— Marcus  .Aurelius. 

Many  persons  judge  a system  of  short- 
hand on  the  most  superficial  consideration. 

It  looks  simple;  or  it  seems  to  be  easy  to 
learn;  or  it  is  apparently  very  brief.  And 
so  it  is  chosen. 

The  wise  ones  look  to  all  the  qualities 
of  the  thing.  It  may  be  simple  yet  inefi- 
cienl;  it  may  be  easy  to  learn  yet  difficult  to 
practise;  it  may  be  brief  but  illegible. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  been  on  trial  for  sixty  years  and  has 
borne  all  tests.  It  is  brief.  legible,  efficient; 
and  it  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  is  possible 
consistently  with  these  essential  qualities. 

Puhlisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howard.  President. 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles-- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


Pat.  May  13,  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adj'ustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  **F-B*’ 

(Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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WHOLESALE 

ACCOUNTING 


Let  this  practical, 
thorough,  and  at- 
tractive set  follow 
your  beginning 
bookkeeping  text.  It 
is  on  the  individual  business  practice  plan.  It 
teaches  the  customs  of  business,  as  well  as  the 
accounting,  with  fidelity  to  every  detail.  It 
should  be  followed  by  Mercantile  Accounting 
and  Modern  Corporation,  Accounting,  in  the 
order  named.  We  also  suggest  for  special 
work  at  this  time,  Birch’s  Rapid  Calculation, 
Modem  Business  English,  and  Lyons’  Com- 
mercial Law.  In  the  shorthand  department, 
use  Dictation  Studies  for  speed  drill. 


NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

By  CHAS.  M.  MILLER 

READ’S  SALESMANSHIP 

By  H.  E.  READ 

Lyons  & Carnahan 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  WABASH  AVE.  131  E.  23d  ST, 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

REVISED  EDITION 
Pupils  Leam  to  DO  by  DOING 

Since  all  transactions  are  performed  over 
the  counter,  all  confusion  is  avoided  and  a 
splendid  Office  Practice  Department  is  af- 
forded. The  teacher  has  an  accurate  check 
on  all  work. 

Each  of  the  seven  offices  is  equipped  with 
a different  set  of  large  books,  including  Spe- 
cial Column  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Books,  Card 
Ledger,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  the  student 
must  become  familiar. 

By  a system  of  promotion  the  student  goes 
from  one  office  to  another,  finishing  in  the 
bank. 

Business  men  today  demand  the  experi- 
enced accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  experience. 

Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service. 

New  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 
The  Method  That  Brings  Results 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 


Arbuckle  Instituteef  Accountancy 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brookl3nn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  and  advanced 
evening  courses  in  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Law  and  Economics  leading  to 
advancement  in  business  and  preparing 
qualified  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired upon  enrollment. 

By  taking  these  courses  MEN  and  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  of  BOOKKEEPING  and  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  can  increase  their  value  as 
teachers  by  securing  thorough  understanding 
of  fundamental  principles  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  their  practical  application  to  prob- 
lems of  business  and  professional  life.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical soundness  of  the  courses. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  1.  191S 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt. 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY GREELEY,C.P.A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
333  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST^  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  tv.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

A presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  are  not  required. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
809,  37  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chiciigo 


“For  Forty  Years  of 
Sustained  Excellence” 


Such  is  the  wording  of  the 

Special  Diploma  of  Honor 

Given  by  the  Panama -Pacific 
International  Exposition  to  the 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

This  comprehensive  tribute  to  our  leader- 
ship is  supported  by  the  following  awards: 

GRAND  PRIZE — For  Excellence  of  Product 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR — For  Educational  Value 

GOLD  MEDAL — For  Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

GOLD  MEDAL — For  Ribbons  and  Carbon 

Papers 

Highest  possible  award  in  every  department  of  our  business 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


3 U S 

TEN  CENTS  A CX>PT 


ONE  DOLLAR.  AimAK 
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THE  NEW 

BLISS 

Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice 

WILL  FILL  YOUR  REQUIREMENT  IN 

Day  or  Night  School 
Large  or  Small  Classes 
Beginning  or  Advanced  Pupils 

Advanead  Couraas  la  Banklnf,  Corporation  Accounting 
and  Civil  Service  Bookkeeping 

Free  Correspondence  Course  to 
Teachers  Adopting  the  Bliss 

SPLENDID  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

WRITE 

THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUB.  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Arbuckle  Institute^  Accountancy 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 


A PRACTICAL  school  giving  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  and  advanced 
evening  courses  in  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Law  and  Economics  leading  to 
advancement  in  business  and  preparing 
qualified  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  re» 
quired  upon  enrollment. 

By  taking  these  courses  MEN  and  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  of  BOOKKEEPING  and  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  can  increase  their  value  as 
teachers  by  securing  thorough  understanding 
of  fundamental  principles  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  their  practical  application  to  prob- 
lems of  business  and  professional  life.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical soundness  of  the  courses. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  1.  1915 


For  catdoguo  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt. 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY, C.P.A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,  ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

A presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  are  not  required. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
809,  37  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


You  will  find  here  for  the  use  of  Retail, 
Wholesale,  and  Specialty  Salesmen 
and  women,  names  of  three  of 
the  most  practical  business 
books  in  print  today : 

Goffe*S — “Problems  in  Retail 
Selling  Analyzed.” 

Holman* S — “ Ginger  Talks.” 
Sheldon*s—^^  Art  of  Selling.” 

The  “Art  of  Selling,”  carries  SO  specialized  lessons  for 
men  and  women  engaged  in  Specialty  Salesmanship.  It 
is  written  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s  best  vein.  It  touches  upon 
the  application  of  the  Sciences  of  Salesmanship,  Busi- 
ness Building,  and  of  Service.  Price,  post-paid  any  ad- 
dress, $2.06.  Order  from  The  Business  Philoaopher, 
Area,  Lake  Co.,  Illinois. 

Holman’s  “Ginger  Talks,”  were  written  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Manager  of  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  They 
snap,  sparkle,  and  inspire.  They  HELP  selling  goods 
“on  the  road."  Price,  post-paid,  any  address,  $2.08. 
Order  from  The  Business  Phifosopher,  Area,  Lake  Co., 
Illinois. 

GofPe  “Problems  in  Retail  Selling  Analyzed,”  appeals 
to  retail  proprietors  and  managers  especially.  It  is 
used  as  a guide  in  house  classes.  'It  is  s text-book  for 
sales-forces  en  masse.  The  contents  include  39  every- 
day problems  COMPLETELY  ANALYZED  so  that  they 
may  be  solved  promptly  and  efficiently.  Price,  post- 
paid any  address,  cloth,  $2.08.  Leather,  $2.25.  Order 
from  The  Business  Philosopher,  Area,  Lake  Co.,  Illinoia. 
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Balanced  Hand  Typists  Win 
Three  World^s  Championships 


At  the  World’s  Championship  Typewriting  Contests  held  in  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment 
Armory,  New  York  City,  October  25,  1915,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World’s 
Professional  Typewriting  Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  136  net  words  a minute  for 
one  hour.  Miss  Owen  broke  the  former  world’s  record  by  seven  net  words  a minute. 

What  Miss  Owen  says  of  “A  Practical  Course”: 

“Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  out- 
side keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the  natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and 
prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith’s 
‘Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting’  as  the  best  typewriting  text-book  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  rapid,  accurate  touch  typists.”  MARGARET  G.  OWEN. 


The  World’s  Novice  Championship  was  won  by  Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  114  net  words  a minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  Miss  Stollnitz  broke  the  former 
World’s  Novice  Record  by  sixteen  net  words  a minute. 


Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  won  the  One  Minute  Championship,  writing  151  net  words  for  the 
minute  and  breaking  the  former  World’s  One  Minute  Record  by  eleven  words. 


The  following  Balanced  Hand  Typists  wrote  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  NET  WORDS 
A MINUTE  in  their  respective  classes: 

PROFESSIONAL  CLASS  •*  AMATEUR  CLASS  NOVICE  CLASS 


Margaret  B.  Owen 136 

Rose  L.  Fritz 129 

Bessie  Friedman 129 

Thos.  J.  Ehrich 124 


Rose  Bloom 128 

Martha  Dunn 126 

Bessie  Linsitz 126 

G.  L.  Hossfeld 116 

D.  E.  Stubing 103 

H.  G.  Pfrommer 101 


Ilortense  S.  Stollnitz 114 

William  D.  Miller 108 

George  Zeihl 107 


Among  those  who  learned  typewriting  from  Charles  E.  Smith’s  “Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting”  are:  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  Miss  Bessie  Friedman,  Mr.  Thos  J.  Ehrich, 
Miss  Martha  Dunn,  Mr.  George  L.  Hossfeld,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Stubing,  Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrom- 
mer, Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz,  Mr.  William  D.  Miller,  Mr.  George  Zeihl, 


The  reason  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  “A  Practical  Course”  rests  mainly  in  the 
scientific  and  pedagogical  way  in  which  the  student  advances  while  mastering  the  key- 
board. The  strong  fingers  are  not  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  fingers; 
neither  are  the  weak  fingers  wearied  with  drills  in  advance  of  their  more  nimble 
brothers.  All  the  fingers  are  trained  all  the  time,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
strength  and  suppleness  of  each.  The  student  goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
the  line  of  least  resistance  being  followed  throughout,  so  that  he  acquires  the  ability 
to  write  by  touch  almost  before  he  knows  it.  This  method  has  been  one  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  in  producing  the  majority  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  accurate  typists  of 
the  day. 


A Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c;  Cloth,  75c.  Teachers’  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  S4c  and  50c,  respectively. 
Mention  ‘School.  Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  Forty-fifth  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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Four  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 

H.  Ingersoll  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 

Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’s  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little are  analyzed 

in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery:  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees:  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated):  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author’s  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters.  418  pages, 
including  I 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 

Influencing  Men  in  Business 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Director  Psychological 
Laboratory,  Northwestern  University 

Every  commercial  teacher  will  be  repaid  many  times 
for  reading  this  simple  yet  vitally  important  book  on 
the  practical  application  of  psychology.  It  shows  the 
laws  along  which  the  mind  acts,  and  how  to  use  them 
in  business  dealings.  Needless  to  say,  the  same  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  with  equally  gratifying  results 
by  any  one  who  has  to  impart  information  in  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  way. 

Dr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  leading  practical  psychologists 
of  the  country.  For  years  he  has  studied,  experi- 
mented, and  made  tests  with  thousands  of  individuals 
to  find  the  practical  value  of  psychology  for  business 
men. 

In  this  book  he  shows  the  mental  processes  by 
which  men  think  and  are  led  to  act;  he  analyzes  the 
two  great  methods  of  influencing  men  and  shows  how 
they  work;  he  shows  when  to  use  one  method,  when 
the  other,  and  when  a combination  of  both  in  pre- 
senting business  propositions  of  all  kinds;  and  he 
shows  how  to  use  each  method  most  effectively.  It  is 
a book  for  every  man  whose  business  success  depends 
in  the  slightest  degree  on  his  ability  to  influence  and 
handle  men  and  who  is  not  too  old  to  learn  a new 
way  to  increase  that  ability. 

166  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23  1 letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 

ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — 1,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 
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Los  Angeles  Adopts 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

On  August  16,  1915,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, endorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Schools, 
unanimously  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  for  a period  of  four  years. 

The  unanimous  and  official  approval  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Los  Angeles  was 
based  on  the  following  facts: 

Classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand  were  conducted  for  one  year  prior  to  adoption  in 
direct  and  daily  competition  with  long  organized  classes  of  geometric  shorthand. 
The  Gregg  classes  were  uniformly  successful. 

A committee  of  nine  teachers  having  had  experience  in  teaching  all  three  systems 
under  consideration  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  pass  upon  the  selection 
of  a shorthand  system  best  adapted  for  the  highest  cultural  and  utilitarian  work. 
The  committee  reported: 

“It  has  been  our  unanimous  experience  in  teaching  the  three  systems — 

Wagner,  Gregg  and  Pitman — that  we  have  had  greater  success  in  obtaining 
results,  have  secured  them  in  a shorter  time  and  from  a larger  percentage  of 
pupils  with  Gregg  Shorthand  than  with  Pitman.  We  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  a Pitmanic  system  for  the  schools  would  make  the  successful  teaching  of 
shorthand  extremely  difficult  to  pupils  of  intermediate  school  age.’’ 

“Basing  our  decision  on  our  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  our  experience  in 
teaching  the  Wagner,  Pitman  and  Gregg,  your  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand.’’ 

Los  Angeles  Teaches 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  adoption  of  a system,  however,  may  be  one  thing  and  the  teaching  of  it  quite 
another.  Los  Angeles  has  adopted  and  teaches  Gregg  Shorthand.  Since  October  1st 
we  have  received  reports  stating  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  introduced  into  and 
is  being  taught  exclusively  to  beginners  in  all  of  the  nine  intermediate  high  schools, 
and  in  all  but  one  of  the  seven  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles. 

652  Schools  Since  Jan.  First 

Reports  to  November  first  show  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  introduced  into 
and  is  being  taught  in  652  schools  since  January  first,  last.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  introductions  of  the  system  in  any  one  year  in  its  history.  It  shows  clearly  and 
convincingly  the  constantly  gathering  momentum  of  the  idea  that  a modern  system 
of  shorthand  is  essential  to  meet  present-day  demands  and  that  that  system  is  Gregg. 

Send  for  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superintendent’s 
Teacher  Committee — free. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

'New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Good  Spelling  and  Good  Shorthand 
Should  Go  Together 


ELDRIDGE’S  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

By  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 25  cents. 

What  Three  Teachers  Say: 

Hastings  Hawles,  Head  of  Commercial  Department, 
High  School,  Brockton,  Mass.: 

On  account  of  the  selection  of  words,  the  concise  yet 
expressive  definitions,  and  the  classification  of  tech- 
nical words,  I consider  the  Eldridge  Speller  the  best 
business  speller  I have  seen. 

Hanna  M.  O’Donnell,  Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Banks 
Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

It  presents  in  a clear,  comprehensive  manner  the  tech- 
nical terms  met  in  the  business  world,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  its  contents  should  give  greater  assurance 
to  stenographers  in  mastering  their  art  than  anv  other 
speller  I know. 

L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester  Commercial  School,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.: 

Eldridge’s  Business  Speller  is  giving  complete  satis- 
faction to  our  teachers  and  pupils.  We  have  used  the 
book  long  enough  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
excellent  textbook. 


ELDRIDGE’S  SHORTHAND  DIC- 
TATION EXERCISES 

By  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Ph.  D.  65  cents 

This  book  furnishes  every  desirable  kind  of  dictation;  over 
450  letters  are  given  for  dictation  and  the  vocabulary  in- 
cludes about  5000  words.  An  advantageous  mechanical 
device  helps  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  employs 
proper  outlines  for  new  words.  Specify  system  desired. 

FRITZ  AND  ELDRIDGE’S  EXPERT 
TYPEWRITING  — TOUCH 
SYSTEM 

By  Rose  L,  Fritz,  Winner  of  thirteen  consecutive  Cham- 
pionship Typewriting  Contests,  and  Edward  H.  Eldridge, 
Ph.D.  (doth  11  X 854  inches,  oblong,  181  pages.  Price, 
85  cents.  Pad  of  Business  Forms,  20  cents.  Keyboard 
Chart,  5 cents.  Pupil’s  Record  Card,  2 cents.  Keyboard 
Exercises  for  the  Oliver  Typewriter,  5 cents.  Oliver 
Typewriter  Keyboard  Chart,  3 cents. 

Each  lesson  is  planned  to  teach  some  definite  thing.  The 
system  of  fingering  can  be  used  on  any  of  the  single 
shift  kev  or  complete  keyboard  machines.  Many  labor- 
saving  devices  have  been  used  and  special  work  relating 
to  corporation  and  legal  forms  is  given. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO' 


When  Brain  Is  Worth  More  Than  Brawn 

HEAP)  work  is  worth  more  tlian  manual  labor  only  when  the  brain  power  is  prac- 
tically a[)plied.  The  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  intellectual  tasks  of  modern  business  life  is  the  sole  aim  and  object 
of  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company’s  PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Our  Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping,  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  New  Practical 
Touch  Typewriting,  New  Practical  Letter  Writing,  New  Practical  Spelling,  Plain 
English  in  Practical  Exercises, — and  so  on  through  our  whole  line  of  text-books  and 
exercise  books  for  commercial  schools — are  all  based  on  the  one  idea  of  presenting  in 
correct  literary  form  the  most  explicit  instructions  for  modern  business  practice,  to- 
gether with  the  correct  theory  underlying  that  practice. 

There  is  a reason  why  every  transaction  in  modern  business  life  is  performed  as  it 
is.  The  complete  understanding  of  the  reason  is  what  insures  accuracy  in  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  intelligent  performance  instead  of  working  by  rote,  that  distinguishes 
brain  from  brawn.  It  is  all  this  and  much  more  that  constitutes  efficiency, — the  supreme 
test  of  a practical  text-book. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue,  and  then  select  one  or  more  books  for  examination.  They 
will  appeal  to  your  business  sense  and  your  attention  in  a convincing  way. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Business  Journal  has  increased  its  number  of 
pages,  condensed  its  news^and  most  of  its  articles,  and 
has  had  to  omit  much  that  it  would  have  liked  to  have 
published  in  this  number.  At  the  present  time  many 
things  are  happening  in  the  field  of  business  education 
and  it  is  impossible  to  publish  everything  that  should  be 
published. 

TRAINING  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

We  give  space  in  this  number  of  the  Business 
Journal  to  an  article  by  John  E.  Gill,  of  the  Rider- 
Moore  and  Stewart  School  at  Trenton.  This  article 
is  the  substance  of  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Gill  before 
the  State  Convention  of  the  Commercial  High  School 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey.  While  it  is  primarily  an 
account  of  the  teachers’  course  of  study  in  the  school 
with  which  Mr.  Gill  is  connected,  it  is  so  admirable  a 
course  and  the  preparation  is  so  far  superior  to  that 
given  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  we  think  it 
will  be  of  value  to  our  readers  at  the  present  time. 

Just  now  there  is  a great  demand  for  competent 
commercial  teachers,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
supply  is  not  at  all  up  to  grade  in  preparation,  in  ex- 
perience or  general  qualifications.  The  demand  will 
be  met  sooner  or  later  as  all  demands  are  met.  At  this 
time  it  is  a good  thing  to  study  the  present  sources 
of  supply  and  find  out  just  what  is  being  done  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  this  work.  We  hope  to  have  several 
more  articles  on  this  .subject  from  educators  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  who  are  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  commend  them  to  our  readers. 

(Copyright,  1915,  by  The 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Ur.  Galloway’s  article  in  this  number  is  devoted  to 
a consideration  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
commercial  high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. While  the  methods  of  business  differ  to  a certain 
extent  in  different  localities,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
the  wide  variations  to  be  found  in  the  courses  of  com- 
mercial high  schools  and  the  commercial  courses  in 
high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  a matter  of  curiosity  if  it  could  be  ascertained  just 
who  devises  and  prescribes  the  course  of  study  in  each 
case.  Generally  thdy  attempt  to  cover  far  too  many 
studies. 

Whatever  success  the  business  colleges  have 
achieved  in  commercial  education  has  been  owing  to 
intensified  work,  to  the  taking  up  of  but  a few  studies 
and  devoting  much  time  and  care  to  these  branches. 
When  an  adult  wishes  to  study  any  special  thing  he 
does  not  limit  himself  to  one  or  to  two  hours  a day. 
It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases,  when  adults  take  up 
a study,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  information  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  but  at  the  same  time  any  one 
who  has  done  this  will  testify  that  there  is  great  ad- 
vantage in  such  intensified  study.  In  preparing  for 

. business  life  it  seems  a little  singular  to  see  in  so  manv 
courses  an  important  study  like  bookkeeping  taken  up 
an  hour  each  day  and  carried  on  in  this  dilatory 
fashion  for  three  or  four  years.  It  seems  jirohable 
that  much  would  be  gained  in  all  the  high  school 
courses  of  study  if  fewer  branches  were  studied  at  a 
time  and  each  were  carried  to  an  approximate 
completion  before  being  drojiped. 

The  other  important  question  in  regard  to  all  these 
courses  is  whether  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school 
to  turn  out  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  or  to  turn 
out  young  men  and  women  educated  for  business  in  a 
broad  way,  with  a good  gra.sp  of  fundamentals,  with 
the  intent  that  they  should  then  specialize  at  their  own 
cost.  If  it  is  a proper  function  for  the  public  schools 
to  turn  out  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  why 
should  they  stop  with  these  two  vocations?  Why 
should  they  not  turn  out  printers,  plumbers,  carpen- 
ters. machinists,  bricklayers  and  all  other  classes  of 
artLsans  and  trained  workers?  If  the  public  schools 
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should  take  up  any  one  or  two  of  these  trades,  as  they 
are  taking  up  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  for  instance, 
should  turn  out  printers  ready  to  set  type  and  brick- 
layers ready  to  lay  brick,  the  result  would  be  that  in 
a short  time  those  two  trades  would  be  overcrowded 
and  wages  would  be  reduced  to  the  barest  living  point. 
This  would  be  clearly  wrong,  but  is  not  this  exactly 
what  our  public  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  doing  in  two  lines  of  commercial  work?  They 
have  picked  out  two  clerical  ways  of  making  a living; 
they  are  arranging  their  commercial  courses  all  over 
the  country  to  turn  out  young  men  and  women  able 
to  go  to  work  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  If 
this  is  kept  up  for  ten  years,  the  wages  in  these 
branches,  already  none  too  high,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  possible  minimum.  To  accomplish  this 
very  undesirable  end,  does  not  seem  a proper  use  of 
the  public  funds.  The  public  schools  should  do  much 
more  or  they  should  cease  to  teach  the  two  special  lines 
and  devote  themselves  to  general  preparation,  leaving 
special  callings  to  individual  initiative. 


PERSONALITY 

A crude  way  of  employing  help  is  to  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  and  direct  the  applicants  to  call  at 
the  advertiser’s  office.  This  results  in  an  awkward 
crowd  of  halfgrown  boys  and  young  men  blocking  the 
halls  and  passage  ways  and  being  called  in  one  at  a 
time  to  see  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  on 
one  applicant.  In  such  case,  nine  out  of  ten  or  a larger 
proportion  are  rejected  on  their  first  appearance.  In 
other  words,  they  are  deficient  in  “personaity.” 

Personality  is  one  of  those  indefinite  words  that 
expresses  a good  deal  more  than  a close  definition 
would  include.  It  means  the  impression  produced  by 
external  appearance  and  also  the  character  of  the  indi-  * 
vidual  as  judged  by  his  personal  appearance,  deport- 
ment and  carriage.  It  often  happens  that  a young  man 
who  has  studied  hard  and  thoroughly  fitted  himself  to 
be  a competent  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  is  rejected 
for  his  lack  in  these  respects,  and  yet  if  he  had  had 
proper  instruction  it  might  have  been  easier  idv  him 
to  have  acquired  this  personality  than  it  was  to  ac- 
quire his  technical  skill  in  shorthand  or  bookkeeping. 

At  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  all  military  schools 
they  make  this  a matter  of  discipline  and  training. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should  not  be 
done  in  commercial  high  schools  and  the  better  private 
business  schools.  There  are  those  who  have  objec- 
tions to  anything  that  savors  of  a military  training, 
but  certainly  no  one  would  object  to  a training  that 
imparted  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness  of  attire,  good 
manners  and  physical  uprightness.  Perhaps  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  business  students  come  from  homes 
where  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  in  these 
particulars.  Why  should  they  not  have  this  training 


as  part  of  their  preparation  for  business  life?  Why 
should  not  all  students  in  a business  school  be  in- 
spected once  or  twice  a week  and  graded  on  their 
neatness  in  dress,  on  their  cleanliness,  on  their  per- 
sonal habits,  on  their  deportment,  taking  the  same 
scale  of  points  that  military  students  are  graded  upon 
when  they  appear  on  parade?  Why  should  not  in- 
struction be  given  in  the  art  of  keeping  the  body  neat, 
clean,  healthful  and  attractive?  Why  should  students 
not  be  taught  how  to  enunciate  distinctly  and  to  use 
their  voices  with  the  clearness,  good  tone,  and  carry- 
ing quality  that  distinguish  the  enunciation  of  an 
actor? 

This  matter  of  personality  is  equally  important  with 
technical  acquirement,  and  yet  it  is  in  most  schools 
entirely  neglected.  If  it  were  made  a part  of  the  edu- 
cational course,  teachers  would  qualify  themselves  and 
could  without  objection  correct  disagreeable  habits, 
lack  of  neatness  and  other  things  which  now  cannot 
be  even  spoken  of  without  giving  offense.  This  is  a 
subject  that  The  Business  Journal  expects  to  take 
up  more  fully  and  it  is  planning  for  a series  of  articles 
on  the  several  topics  included  in  this  general  subject. 


INSPIRATIONAL  TALKS 

In  a good  many  of  the  things  that  are  supposed  to 
make  up  a business  education,  the  only  training  that 
seems  to  be  given  is  what  has  been  styled  “Inspira- 
tional Talks.”  Efficiency,  perseverance,  personality, 
and  a good  many  things  more  or  less  abstract 
are  inculcated  solely  by  this  method.  Salesman- 
ship is  not  an  abstract  subject,  yet  in  making  inquiry 
of  different  schools  as  to  their  methods  of  teaching  this 
branch,  it  generally  develops  that  they  are  having  a 
series  of  so-called  inspirational  talks  by  various  busi- 
ness men  and  successful  salesmen.  Without  detracting 
from  the  value  of  these  'oratorial  efforts,  it  would 
seem  that  a concrete  subject  like  salesmanship  could 
be  taught  concretely  and  not  in  any  such  nebulous 
manner  as  is  attained  by  these  loose  and  disconnected 
talks.  In  another  column  we  give  an  example  of  a 
German  lesson  in  salesmanship  taken  from  the  work 
on  “Commercial  Education  in  Germany,”  by  Professor 
Farrington.  Whenever  it  is  possible  for  us  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  way  the  Germans  do  business,  we 
should  not  allow  our  pride  or  our  prejudice  against  the 
Teuton  to  prevent  our  taking  advantage  of  it.  Ger- 
many has  borrowed  what  she  required  from  every  na- 
tion in  the  world ; her  victories  are  won  by  the  inven- 
tions of  other  countries,  and  it  is  but  fair  play  for  us 
to  likewise  borrow  whenever  we  find  that  her  methods 
of  teaching  business  or  doing  business  excel  our  own. 
We  commend  the  German  lesson  for  what  it  is  and 
much  more,  for  what  it  should  suggest  to  us  as  to  a 
practical  way  of  teaching  salesmanship. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AMENITIES 

In  the  November  number  of  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary, the  Business  Educator^  appears  the  following 
notice : 

“The  Business  Journal,  September  number,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York  City, 
is  before  us  with  its  announcements.  It  has  an  en- 
tirely new  dress,  being  covered  with  brown.  This 
well  known  company  recently  purchased  The  Business 
Journal,  formerly  the  Penman’s  Art  Journal.  The 
new  company  is  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  magazine 
as  heretofore  published  by  devoting  a good  portion  of 
its  pages  to  matters  pertaining  to  business  and  not 
alone  to  commercial  education  and  penmanship.  We 
wish  the  Journal  under  its  new  management  the  pros- 
perity it  deserves  and  the  stability  its  present  owners 
are  amply  able  to  give  it.” 

The  magazine  that  publishes  this  friendly  notice  is 
engaged  in  the  general  field  of  commercial  education, 
just  as  is  The  Business  Journal.  We  much  like  its 
tone  and  much  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  that  does 
not  hesitate  to  commend  the  improvement  of  a com- 
petitor. We  publish  this  here  because  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  kindly  feeling  that  should  exist  among 
all  those  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

Now  contrast  this  notice  with  the  business  college 
advertisement  that  we  make  the  text  of  another  edito- 
rial. A small  minded  man  could  not  write  a notice 
like  the  one  above  cited.  A large  minded  man  could 
not  write  an  advertisement  like  the  one  we  refer  to  in 
the  other  editorial.  The  pity  is  that  those  engaged  in 
teaching  youth,  in  fitting  them  for  useful  and  honor- 
able lives,  cannot  always  feel  the  dignity  and  greatness 
of  the  work  they  do,  and  so  treat  all  others  likewise 
employed  with  courtesy  and  kindliness.  The  unseemly 
wrangling  and  childish  squabbling  that  some  business 
schools  engage  in  has  brought  them  and  to  a certain 
extent  all  business  schools  into  discredit.  The  natural 
result  is  to  cause  the  communities  in  which  such 
schools  are  situated  to  look  down  upon  them  and  upon 
their  work. 

The  world  is  a large  world  and  there  is  more  edu- 
cational work  to  be  done  than  all  of  us  can  ever  do. 
If  you  are  running  a creditable  school  be  proud  of  it 
and  rely  on  its  merits  to  secure  patronage,  not  on  the 
demerits  of  any  of  your  competitors.  If  he  is  not  do- 
ing as  well  as  you  are,  you  can  afford  to  let  him  alone. 
If  he  is  doing  better,  improve  your  teaching,  improve 
your  school  and  give  him  a good  run  for  his  money. 
But  for  Heaven’s  sake,  “be  a sport”  and  don’t  think 
you  can  even  up  by  running  him  down.  Play  the  game 
fair  and  if  after  all  you  find  you  cannot  make  a living 
and  be  a gentleman,  quit  and  go  somewhere  else  or  do 
something  else.  If  you  are  good  for  anything  as  a com- 
mercial teacher,  you  are  worth  something  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  in  as  big  a world  as  this  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  do  anything  you  cannot  do  right. 

The  business  schools  in  any  community  should  all  co- 


operate to  build  up  the  reputation  of  and  the  desire  for 
business  education.  Managers  and  teachers  of  the  sev- 
eral schools  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other;  should  be  able  to  confer  as  to  their  common 
interests  and  co-operate  for  their  common  good.  The 
larger  and  more  intelligent  men  of  business  found  this 
out  long  ago.  It  is  only  the  smallest  sort  of  petty 
shopkeepers  that  try  to  make  capital  out  of  decrying 
their  competitors,  and  it  is  only  the  petty  pedagogue 
who  thinks  to  raise  himself  by  pulling  down  his  rival. 
To  defame  your  neighbor  is  bad  policy  and  worse 
morality. 

POOR  ADVERTISING 

The  following  advertisement  was  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Oakdale  newspapers  by  the  Oakdale 
Business  College,  whose  advertisement  we  reproduced 
in  the  November  Business  Journal: 

Do  You  Want  a Greenhorn 
To  Attempt  to  Teach  Your  Girl  or  Boy? 

If  Not,  Send  Them  to 
The  Oakdale  Business  College. 

The  previous  advertisement  set  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Oakdale  Business  College  was  “run  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  appealing  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  ap- 
preciated and  attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.”  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  regrettable  that  they 
should  have  gone  outside  of  the  faculty  to  have  their 
advertisements  written. 

It  is  poor  advertising  because  it  violates  that  ele- 
mentary rule  that  the  advertiser  must  win  by  the  mer- 
its of  what  he  advertises  and  not  by  flings  at  and  de- 
traction from  the  merits  of  his  competitors.  It  is  also 
poor  advertising  because  it  does  not  recommend  the 
article  advertised — the  teachers  of  the  Oakdale  Busi- 
ness College  positively.  All  it  asserts  about  them  is 
that  they  are  not  greenhorns.  It  would  be  possible  for 
teachers  not  to  be  greenhorns  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  pedagogical  experience,  no  business  expe- 
rience and  no  educational  qualifications  to  fit  them  for 
their  tasks.  In  order  to  make  a mean  sort  of  fling  at 
some  competing  school  or  schools  he  has  missed  the 
entire  purpose  of  advertising,  which  is  to  recommend 
and  bring  to  favorable  notice  the  thing  advertised.  If 
the  business  taught  in  this  college  is  no  better  than 
the  advertising  put  out,  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
poor  article,  and  our  editorial  opinion  would  be  that 
such  advertising  continued  would  bring  to  grief  any 
enterprise  in  the  world. 


In  the  January  number  of  The  Business  Journal 
will  appear  the  first  of  two  articles  on  Commercial 
Training  under  State  Supervision  by  O.  C.  Schorer  of 
the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis.  The 
articles  are  the  result  of  careful  investigation  and  are 
very  timely. 
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TRAINING  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

By  John  E.  Gill.* 


SOAIE  years  back  our  school  was  prompted  to  intro- 
duce a commercial  teachers  training  course  be- 
cause w'e  had  noted  an  unmistakable  need  for  that 
character  of  teaching  service.  Year  by  year  it  was 
becoming  more  difficult  for  business  schools  and  high 
schools  with  business  courses  to  secure  competent  com- 
mercial teachers.  In  New  Jersey  alone,  there  are  more 
than  ninety  public  schools  having  commercial  courses, 
and  the  normal  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  not  yet 
fully  equipped  to  prepare  for  this  department  of  school 
work. 

Our  Placement  Bureau  has  always  had  a greater  de- 
mand for  commercial  teachers  for  high  schools  and 
private  business  schools  than  we  could  supply  and  we 
felt  that  if  we  were  able  to  supply  trained  and  capable 
teachers  we  would  be  doing  a good  work  for  com- 
mercial education. 

Before  introducing  this  special  course  for  com- 
mercial teachers,  we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  special 
training  to  offer  the  student  with  undoubted  teaching 
capability  and  the  wish  to  exercise  it.  .\fter  finishing 
his  business  or  shorthand  course,  there  was  no  available 
way  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  which  he  could  pre- 
pare himself  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  com- 
mercial subjects. 

Those  who  have  the  teaching  gift  are  too  rare  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  other  walks  of  life.  Therefore,  we 
prepared  such  a course  as  we  thought  would  be  most 
suitable  in  helping  such  students  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velop their  natural  endowment  in  order  that  commercial 
education  at  large  might  get  the  benefit  of  their  trained 
services. 

The  department  for  training  teachers  was  an  imme- 
diate success  and  thoroughly  justified  the  introduction 
of  the  course.  Not  a single  graduate  of  this  depart- 
ment has  so  far  failed  to  pass  the  State  examination 
for  commercial  teachers  in  either  New  Jersey  or  in 
Pennsylvania.  Not  a single  teacher,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  we  have  recommended  has  failed  to  make  good  in 
the  actual  practice  of  his  profession. 

Our  school  differs  from  the  public  normal  school  in 
that  we  exercise  more  latitude  in  regard  to  the  class 
of  students  we  admit  to  our  course.  For  instance,  we 
have  the  graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  spent 
four  years  on  high  school  training  and  who  are  re- 
quired to  spend  two  years  more  on  our  training  course ; 
then  we  have  college  and  normal  school  graduates  who 
spend  but  one  year  with  us,  and  also  special  students  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  public  school  teachers  who  come 
for  the  evening  or  summer  sessions.  The  demand  for 
these,  when  prepared  to  teach  commercial  branches,  is 
always  keen.  We  have  this  further  advantage,  that 
being  a private  school  we  can  accept  or  reject  whom 
we  please. 

We  always  insist  on  applicants  for  the  teachers’ 
course  being  above  the  average,  both  in  personality  and 
scholarship.  They  must  have  bright  minds,  plenty  of 
initiative  and  the  ability  to  express  themselves.  We 

*Mr.  John  E.  Gill  is  vice-president  of  the  Rider-Moore  & Stewart 
School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  is  supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Short- 
hand and  Lecturer  on  Business  Ethics,  Personality,  Character  and 
Initiative.  The  article  he  writes  is  condensed  from  an  address  he  gave 
before  the  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  at  their  recent  convention  in  Newark.  N.  J. 


always  keep  the  fact  in  view  that  there  can  be  no  char- 
acter in  teaching  without  character  in  the  teacher. 

Our  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

Teachers  Training  Course. 

First  School  Year.  Divided  into  7 Periods  Daily  of 


45  Minutes  Each. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS.  PERIODS. 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

Auditing,  Banking,  Finance,  and  Actual  Busi- 
ness Practice  in  Offices,  Corporation  ac- 
counting  480 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Rapid  Calculation 260 

Commercial  Law  80 

Business  Penmanship 120 

Grammar  and  Business  Correspondence 120 

Spelling 60 

Public  Speaking,  Parliamentary  Practice,  Debat- 
ing, Current  Events 80 

Methods  and  actual  practice  in  teaching  above 

subjects  90 

Lectures 


Business  Ethics,  Finance,  Banking,  Account- 
ing, Business  Management,  Commercial 
Geography,  Pedagogy,  Psychology  and 

Economics  100 

In  addition  to  the  above  periods,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  two  hours  daily  outside  of 
school  hours  in  preparation  on  these  subjects. 

Second  School  Year.  Divided  into  7 Periods  Daily  of 


45  Minutes  Each. 

SECRETARIAL  SUBJECTS.  PERIODS. 

Spelling 80 

Theory  of  Shorthand 

Gregg  or  Pitmanic  Systems 160 

Shorthand  Dictation 170 

Composition  and  Business  Correspondence 200 

Typewriting  400 

Business  Penmanship  160 

Business  and  Office  Practice 80 

Actual  practice  in  teaching  above  subjects 90 

Lectures 

Business  Ethics  


Morals,  Industries,  Business  Management, 
Business  Needs,  Personality,  Office  Devices 

and  Equipment,  Shorthand  Pedagogy 60 

In  addition  to  the  above  periods,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  two  hours  daily  outside  of 
school  hours  in  studying.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
amplify  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  the.se 
branches  are  taught,  but  in  each  study  taken  up  the 
course  is  thorough  and  the  training  is  practical  and  is 
given  with  a special  view  to  its  use  later  in  actual 
teaching.  We  teach  the  most  approved  methods  of 
instruction  in  each  of  the  commercial  subjects  and  the 
student  is  required  to  teach  ninety  or  more  periods 
during  each  of  the  ten  months  assigned  for  practice  and 
for  observation  of  his  methods.  We  also  attach  much 
importance  to  giving  some  training  in  public  speaking. 
Teachers  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  well  in 
public,  should  be  versed  in  parliamentary  practice. 
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should  be  well  up  in  current  events  and  should  have 
the  ability  to  think  on  their  feet.  This  training  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  to  students  who  expect  to  be 
teachers  in  that  it  gives  opportunity  to  overcome  any 
lack  of  confidence,  imperfect  articulation,  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation  or  expression,  and  gives  also  vocal 
command,  forcefulness  of  expression  and  the  power  of 
self  control. 

Each  student-teacher  is  required  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  office  practice  in  the  office  of  the  school, 
where  he  comes  under  the  supervision  and  instruction 
of  the  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
school.  If  any  weakness  is  discovered,  the  student  is 
returned  to  his  department  for  further  instruction  to 
overcome  the  particular  deficiency. 

Every  student  is  required  to  attend  lectures  on 
business  ethics  and  practice.  These  are  given  regularly 
by  the  members  of  the  school  faculty  who  draw  from 
their  extended  fund  of  business  experience  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  students.  They  are  sup- 
plemented by  addresses  from  time  to  time  by  successful 
business  men  on  such  topics  as  Finance,  Banking,  Ac- 
counting, Business  Management,  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Economics,  Personality,  Business  Morals,  Office 
Practice  and  other  interesting  and  instructive  topics. 

The  teachers’  training  course  covers  a period  of 
two  school  years,  divided  into  two  terms  of  ten  months 
each.  Although  we  have  had  students  who  have  been 
able  to  pass  successfully  the  examination  as  given  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  receive  appoint- 
ments in  high  schools  in  from  five  to  ten  months,  we  do 
not  advise  this  except  in  those  cases  where  the  students 
are  normal  school  graduates,  college  graduates,  or  have 
already  had  experience  as  teachers. 

Most  of  those  who  come  to  us  are  graduates  of 
approved  high  schools  and  these  should  take  just  the 
same  time  to  prepare  to  become  teachers  of  commercial 
and  secretarial  studies  as  they  would  spend  in  normal 
schools  to  become  teachers  in  district  or  graded  schools, 
namely,  two  school  years  of  ten  months  each. 

In  this  state.  New  Jersey,  the  law  provides  that  no 
one  who  is  not  a graduate  of  an  approved  high  school 
can  teach  in  a high  school.  Therefore,  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  matriculate  in  our  teachers  training  course 
who  is  not  a graduate  of  an  approved  high  school,  or 
has  had  its  full  equivalent  in  academic  education. 
After  graduation  we  make  it  part  of  our  business  to 
assist  our  graduates  into  congenial  employment. 
Usually  we  have  more  calls  for  commercial  teachers 
than  we  can  supply.  We  make  no  charge  to  our 
students  for  securing  positions. 

In  instituting  this  department  for  preparing  com- 
mercial teachers,  our  course  of  study  was  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  for 
criticism  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Meredith,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  expert  and  best  informed  men  of  the 
United  States  on  matters  and  courses  pertaining  to 
commercial  education,  commented  upon  this  as  follows  : 
“In  returning  to  you  the  outline  of  work  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me  some  time  ago,  I do  not 
find  any  feature  of  it  that  I could  criticise.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  admirable.” 

We  have  tried  particularly  to  make  this  a difficult 
course  rather  than  an  easy  one.  We  recognize  that 
commercial  education  is  still  on  trial  and  that  whether 
it  wins  a permanent  place  in  the  future  education  of  the 


country,  depends  upon  both  the  teachers  and  the  courses 
of  study  being  of  high  grade.  In  too  many  parts  of 
the  Union  this  matter  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  in  many  places  the  graduates  of  ordinary 
business  colleges  without  any  special  training  have 
taken  positions  in  high  schools  to  teach  the  commercial 
branches.  Our  aim  has  been  to  furnish  a modern,  thor- 
ough and  approved  training  in  business  practice  to 
students  already  well-grounded  in  the  usual  academic 
branches  and  to  supplement  this  by  actual  office  prac- 
tice and  such  pedagogical  training  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  prospective  teacher  all  that  any  one  could 
desire.  We  manage  during  the  summer  vacation  and 
at  other  intervals  in  the  school  work  to  see  that  each 
graduate  of  our  training  course  gets  some  actual  prac- 
tice in  our  own  office  or  in  some  other  business  in- 
stitution. 

Then  when  our  graduates  start  out  to  their  work,  we 
advise  them,  and  we  would  advise  all  young  teachers 
engaged  in  conmiercial  work  as  follows  : 

(1)  Get  some  real  office  experience,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible.  In  teaching  commercial  subjects,  not  “Do  as 
I say,”  but  “Do  as  I do,”  will  always  exert  the  most 
influence.  Teachers  will  command  much  more  the 
respect  of  their  pupils  if  they  have  been  on  the  firing 
line  of  business  themselves. 

(2)  Join  a live  professional  organization.  Remem- 
ber that  no  one  lives  unto  himself  alone.  Be  proud  of 
your  profession  and  be  glad  to  associate  with  your 
fellows.  Every  teacher  should  do  his  part  to  advance 
the  common  cause. 

(3)  Subscribe  for  at  least  one  professional  maga- 
zine and  read  it  afterwards. 

(4)  Be  a constant  reader  of  some  standard  financial 
or  commercial  magazine. 

(5)  Always  keep  yourself  in  close  touch  with  the 
world  of  affairs  and  the  larger  matters  of  business  by 
reading  the  important  things  in  your  daily  paper. 

Finally,  I would  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
character  in  teaching.  Intelligent  young  people  size  up 
their  teachers  very  quickly  and  very  accurately.  If 
there  are  defects  in  your  character,  your  classes  will 
know  it  better  than  you  do.  Mere  intellectual  superi- 
ority and  technical  skill  are  not  enough  by  themselves. 
The  president  of  Dartmouth  College  once  said  that  no 
one  can  inspire  and  lead  young  men  to  higher  levels 
than  those  on  which  he  does  his  own  work.  Believe  in 
your  work,  take  it  seriously,  and  your  students  will 
follow  your  lead. 

OBSTACLES  TO  EFFICIENT  TEACHING. 

By  P.  H.  Smith.* 

From  a principal’s  standpoint  I shall  try  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
more  efficient  teaching  by  commercial  teachers.  If 
what  I say  shall  seem  somewhat  plain  and  blunt,  it 
springs,  nevertheless  from  a desire  to  make  com- 
mercial teaching  the  more  effective. 

The  first  obstacle  is  a psychological  one.  It  is 
the  mental  attitude  assumed  by  many  commercial 
teachers  toward  the  other  departments  and  the 
general  work  of  the  high  school.  It  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  following  quotation  : — 


*Mr.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  the 
article  is  abridged  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Smith  before  the  convention 
of  Commercial  High  School  Teachers  of  New  Jersey. 
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“The  average  school  principal  and  superintendent 
has  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
branches  either  from  the  practical  or  theoretical 
standpoint.  They  don’t  know  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness branches.  Business  is  not  in  their  line.  Fine 
as  they  are  intellectually  and  educationally,  few  of 
them  could  hold  a third  rate  position  in  a modern 
office.  They  know  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  business,  or  of  the  production  or  movement 
of  commodities,  or  of  the  operations  that  are  neces- 
sary in  selling  and  distributing  these  commodities.” 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  a publisher  of  com- 
mercial texts  in  a journal  for  the  enlightenment  of 
commercial  teachers.  I shall  not  take  time  to  de- 
fend high  school  principals.  They  have  their  short- 
comings, but  do  not  imagine  they  are  such  idiots  as 
the  citation  would  imply  and  do  not  attribute  the 
difficulties  in  commercial  education  to  the  ignorance 
or  prejudices  of  them  as  a class.  The  quotation  is 
not  true  and  is  biased  in  viewpoint,  yet  it  probably 
presents  the  opinion  of  many  commercial  teachers. 

My  point  is  that  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  commercial  teachers  is  an  obstacle  to  sound  busi- 
ness training.  It  narrows  the  teacher  and  leads  him 
to  blame  others  instead  of  trying  to  improve  his 
teaching.  It  gives  him  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  capabilities  as  contrasted  with  other  teachers 
and  fosters  an  inflated  idea  as  to  the  importance  of 
what  he  is  doing. 

Such  teachers  should  first  of  all  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  belief  that  they  are  business  men. 
They  are  not ; if  they  had  the  caliber  of  business 
men,  they  would  not  be  teaching  for  comparatively 
small  salaries.  Few  indeed  are  the  teachers  of 
bookkeeping  with  more  than  a limited  experience  at 
keeping  books.  Smaller  yet  is  the  number  of  teach- 
ers of  shorthand  who  have  had  actual  secretarial  ex- 
perience. Rare,  indeed,  is  the  teacher  of  advertising 
and  salesmanship  who  ever  sold  so  much  as  a five- 
cent  cigar. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  commercial  teacher  is 
not  to  make  business  men.  These  are  born  not 
made  in  the  schools.  The  function  of  the  business 
teacher  is  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  take  positions  in 
the  business  world  where  they  can  make  .a  living. 
His  field  is  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting 
and  their  allied  branches.  He  should  not  try  to  in- 
terfere with  the  English  department.  It  has  trou- 
bles enough  of  its  own.  The  only  English  required 
for  business  is  direct,  forcible  English  applied^  to 
letter-writing.  The  English  department  is  striving 
for  results  in  this  line  and  the  commercial  depart- 
ment should  let  it  alone. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  that  desires  to  label  every 
subject  taught  as  “business”  or  “commercial.” 
There  is  no  more  need  of  the  so-called  commercial 
English  than  there  is  for  agricultural  English  or 
truck-drivers’  English.  We  find  in  the  same  nomen- 
clature “commercial  geography,”  which  is  pure 
buncombe, — that  strange  invention  “business  writ- 
ing” and  the  scrap  book  designated  as  “industrial 
history.”  Industry  certainly  has  a history ; so  has  a 
biscuit.  But  what  is  the  value  of  it?  The  student 
preparing  for  business  needs  exactly  the  same  gen- 
eral training  as  that  required  by  others, — no  more 
and  no  less. 

I would  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial teachers  confining  their  efforts  to  the  three 


main  subjects  and  leaving  cultural  subjects  to  the 
other  departments.  If  they  will  do  this  and  employ 
their  surplus  energy  in  developing  in  their  students 
the  habits  and  ideals  necessary  for  business  success, 
the  business  man  will  rise  up  and  bless  their  efforts. 

Moreover,  a commercial  teacher  should  never  ask 
a student  to  do  a stunt  which  he  cannot  do  himself. 
The  teacher  should  not  ask  speed  tests  of  students 
that  are  beyond  his  own  capacity.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a teacher  of  bookkeeping  should  be  a C.  P.  A., 
but  he  should  be  able  to  keep  books  and  have 
proved  his  skill  by  having  done  so.  A few  months 
in  actual  business  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
most  of  our  teachers. 

Then  better  salaries  should  be  paid.  The  com- 
mercial teacher  should  have  all  the  ordinary  teach- 
ers have  and  something  more.  Eor  this  extra  attain- 
ment and  because  they  can  command  business  posi- 
tions as  well  as  teaching  positions,  the  well  quali- 
fied commercial  teacher  should  receive  a higher 
salary  than  the  teacher  of  the  same  grade  who  is  not 
a commercial  teacher.  In  some  cases,  this  better 
salary  is  paid.  It  should  be  paid  in  all  cases  and 
then  we  would  have  better  teachers. 

Another  obstacle  to  efficient  teaching  comes  from 
the  fact  that  when  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing were  grafted  on  the  old  courses  they  were 
taught  after  the  academic  methods.  The  methods 
for  the  strictly  commercial  branches  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  methods  for  the  academic  branches.  A 
grade  of  70  per  cent,  should  not  be  a passing  grade 
in  typewriting.  Typewriting  calls  for  100  per  cent. 
All  business  branches  should  require  greater  pro- 
ficiency than  is  required  to  pass  in  academic 
branches.  What  is  taught  for  business  purposes 
must  be  taught  thoroughly  and  the  old  standards 
must  give  place  to  business  standards ; the  standard 
of  the  market. 

Another  serious  obstacle  is  the  cost  of  commer- 
cial education  as  now  conducted.  Commercial 
training  is  more  expensive  than  any  other  except 
the  shop  training.  Taxes  are  getting  higher  and  the 
taxpayer  is  beginning  to  kick.  The  first  attack  is 
going  to  be  on  the  high  school.  Schoolmen  are  as  a 
rule  too  indifferent  to  school  finances.  We  all  know 
that  in  any  large  system  there  are  lots  of  waste.  As 
commercial  teachers  you  should  give  your  best 
thought  to  working  out  a plan  whereby  your  school 
can  be  run  on  an  economical  basis.  You  can  talk 
glibly  to  your  classes  about  systematizing  office 
work.  Try  your  hand  at  working  out  something  in 
the  way  of  system  for  your  school. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  but  I would  summarize  as  follows : 

Direct  your  energy  to  make  efficient  the  three 
primary  subjects  of  the  commercial  course  and  leave 
the  so-called  cultural  subjects  to  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

Fit  yourselves  by  university  instruction  and  by 
actual  business  and  office  experience  for  the  great 
work  you  are  undertaking. 

Insist  on  a high  standard  of  qualification  and  in 
return  demand  adequate  compensation. 

Work  for  State  recognition  of  the  vocational  as- 
pects of  your  teaching  and  try  to  secure  the  State 
assistance  accorded  to  other  vocational  subjects. 

Study  the  problem  of  school  finances,  make  sug- 
gestions and  aid  to  lessen  school  expenditures. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

Commercial  Courses'’'^ 


a"  When  the  high  schools  were  once  com- 
mitted to  commercial  education,  the 
idea  seemed  to  prevail  that  all  that  was 
requisite  was  to  attach  to  the  usual 
curriculum  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
and  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 
only  available  models  were  the  so-called 
business  colleges  and  in  the  majority  of 

cases,  business  college  teachers  were 

employed  and  by  crowding  something  else  out,  those 
students  who  elected  to  take  the  new  commercial 
course  had  time  for  an  hour  a day  on  bookkeeping  or 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Where  a business  college 
teacher  was  not  engaged,  the  students  often  fared 
worse,  for  a teacher  from  the  academic  department, 
with  no  experience  in  commercial  branches,  was  as- 
signed to  teach  the  new  studies. 

At  the  present  time  the  so-called  commercial  courses 
in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  country,  give  little  more  than  a modicum  of  busi- 
ness college  work  as  an  elective  for  those  engaged  in 
the  usual  academic  studies.  From  this  crude  stage 
commercial  courses  range  up  through  all  degrees  of 
efficiency  to  the  best  commercial  high  schools  in  a few 
of  our  great  cities. 

The  object  of  the  commercial  high  school  should  be 
to  give  its  students  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
a career  of  business  usefulness.  It  should  have  a period 
of  four  years.  It  should  aim  at  something  more  than  is 
possible  in  the  private  business  school. 

The  ordinary  business  college  prepares  a man  for 
bookkeeping,  stenography  or  routine  office  work.  Too 
often  it  is  only  “a  clerk  factory  or  educational  repair 
shop,”  as  one  of  its  most  capable  managers  expressed 
it.  But  even  where  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  not  possible 
in  its  short  term  to  give  sufficient  mental  cultivation. 
Hence,  generally  it  is  recognized  that  its  function  is  to 
give  technical  training  in  bookkeeping,  stenography  and 
typewriting  or,  in  brief,  to  turn  out  graduates  who  are 
fitted  to  be  recorders  of  business  rather  than  doers. 
As  President  James  says : “The  limitations  of  such  a. 
school  are  perfectly  evident  to  every  educationist.  It 
trains  the  clerk,  the  routinist,  the  amenuensis,  not  the 
manager  or  director  of  business  enterprises.  That  hun- 
dreds of  the  students  of  the  colleges  have  been  success- 
ful business  men  of  initiative  and  independent  enter- 
prise simply  proves  that  they  had  native  ability  for  that 
sort  of  thing ; not  that  this  sort  of  training  was  specially 
helpful,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many 
of  these  men  trace  their  start  in  business  to  the  technical 
skill  in  bookkeeping,  etc.,  which  they  acquired  in  the 
schools.” 

The  high  school,  not  being  limited  as  to  time,  as  is 
the  private  business  school,  should  give  a broader,  a 
more  thorough  and  more  cultural  training.  It  should 
try  to  develop  initiative,  to  give  more  extensive  infor- 
mation and  greater  powers  of  analysis.  In  the  last 
year  or  in  the  last  two  years,  it  may  well  aim  to  give 

*This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Busi- 
ness Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
subject  of  next  month’s  article  will  be  “Objects  of  Commercial 
Courses. 


special,  intensive  drill  and  training,  on  the  business 
college  branches,  but  this  technical  training  is  incidental 
to  the  cultural  course  and  should  not  be  the  main 
object  of  the  school  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  business 
college. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  intensive  courses  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  have  been 
introduced  into  high  schools  in  the  first  or  second  year, 
with  the  idea  of  preparing  students  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  earn  their  own  living.  Where  this  is  done  the 
effects  are  not  happy.  The  graduates  reflect  no  lustre 
on  the  system  that  turned  them  out  half-fitted  for  their 
duties ; they  earn  the  lowest  salaries,  and  such  a system 
continued  would  inevitably  tend  to  reduce  wages  for 
that  class  of  workers  to  the  minimum. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  that  those  who  first 
devised  the  commercial  courses  were,  too  often,  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  objects  of  such  a course  or  how  such  objects  were 
to  be  attained  or  what  studies  should  be  undertaken. 
As  a consequence  many  courses  are  not  as  effective  as 
they  might  be  and  there  is  wide  diversity  between  the 
methods  of  commercial  education  adopted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  crudest  form  of  commercial  course  confines  its 
function  to  turning  out  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
able  to  earn  salaries.  A principal  recently  addressed  a 
gathering  of  commercial  high  school  teachers  as  fol- 
lows: “Your  main  purpose  is  not  to  make  business 
men.  They  are  born  and  not  made  in  schools.  You 
are  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  accept  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  where  they  can  make  a livelihood.” 

The  next  higher  ideal  recognizes  the  need  of  cultural 
studies  and  opposes  short  courses.  Its  advocates  in- 
sist that  the  high  school  should  not  compete  with  the 
business  college  in  turning  out  mere  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  and  that  its  graduates  should  be  capable 
of  something  more  than  to  be  simply  recorders  of 
business.  These  would  have  one  language  taught  well 
and  would  train  in  commercial  geography,  commercial 
history,  business  economics  and  would  introduce 
courses  in  elementary  accounting  in  the  last  year. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  between 
the  application  of  the  two  theories,  but  the  usual 
courses  are  varied  according  to  which  ideal  the  school 
authorities  most  favor. 

For  instance,  in  St.  Louis  there  is  no  separate  com- 
mercial high  school  and  students  who  cannot  remain 
longer  can  take  a one-year  course  or  a two-year  course, 
while  in  Boston  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  girls  is 
adding  a post  graduate  course  of  intensified  work  for 
those  who  have  completed  the  full  four  years’  course. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  one  of  the  better 
New  England  towns  writes : “We  try  to  place  our 
students  if  they  come  up  to  our  standards — unfortu- 
nately they  can  have  a high  school  diploma  for  70  per 
cent.,  but  no  one  can  get  a job  on  70  per  cent.,  and  if 
a job  is  secured  for  such  a person  that  person  cannot 
hold  it.  A college  certificate  requires  80  per  cent,  and 
we  make  the  same  requirement  before  recommending 
for  a position,”  and  he  adds,  “It  is  my  aim  to  make  this 
the  hardest  course  in  the  high  school.” 
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In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  full  course  is. four  years, 
but  a two  years’  course  is  optional.  The  course  as  a 
whole  is  given  as  a sample  of  a compromise  course : 

Commercial  Curriculum. 

The  first  two  years  constitute  a two-years’  course  in  either 
Bookkeeping  or  Stenography.  Pupils  who  elect  the  abbrevi- 
ated course  will  be  given  a certificate  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

First  Year. 


English  5 

Commercial  Arithmetic 5 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship 5 

or 

Typewriting  and  Stenography 5 

Select  one : 

General  Science 5 

German  5 

Drawing  (Boys) 2 

Domestic  Science  (Girls) 2 

Physical  Training 2 

24 

Second  Ye.\r. 

English  5 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship 5 

or 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 5 

Local  Industries  {%) 5 

Commercial  Geography  04) 

Select  one : 

European  Histor3f  1 5 

Algebra  5 

German  or  French  (Spanish) 5 

Wood  Work  (Boys) 2 

Domestic  Art  (Girls) 2 

Physical  Training 2 

24 

Third  Year. 

English 5 

Commercial  Law  04) 5 

History  of  Commerce  04). 

Select  two : 

Sten.  & Type.  (_Stenot>-py) 5 

Geometry  or  Business  Algebra 5 

Physics  5 

German  or  French  (Spanish) 5 

Drawing  2 

Physical  Training 2 

24 

Fourth  Year. 

English  5 

Economics  5 

Select  two : 

Sten.  & Type.  (Stenotj'py) 5 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics 5 

Chemistry 5 

German  or  French  (Spanish) 5 

Drawing 2 

Physical  Training 2 


24 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Newark  course  the  book- 
keeping and  shorthand  are  taught  in  the  first  two  years, 
so  that  students  who  can  attend  but  two  years  can 
take  a course  in  either  study. 

The  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn  allows 
a three-year  course  with  a certificate  or  a four  years’ 
course  with  a diploma. 

Course  OF  Study  OF  THE  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
First  Year — Three-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English  5 

I Business  Practice  (Arithmetic  and  Penmanship)  5 


Commercial  Geography 2 

Biology  3 

Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence 4 

Music  1 

Drawing  2 

Gymnasium  2 

Assembly 1 

First  Year — Four-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English  5 

Business  Practice  (Arithmetic  and  Penmanship)  5 

Commercial  Geography 2 

Biology  3 

German  or  Spanish 5 

Music  1 

Drawing  2 

Gymnasium  2 

Assemblj’  1 

Second  Year — Three-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English  3 

History 3 

Stenography  5 

Physics  or  Chemistry 4 

Accounts  5 

Music  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Drawing  2 

Assembly  1 

Second  Year — Four-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English  3 

History 3 

Stenography  3 

Physics,  Chemistry  or  Algebra 4 

Language  5 

Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence 4 

Music  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Assembly  1 

Third  Year— Three-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English 3 

American  History  4 

Stenography  5 

Law,  Shop,  or  Drawing 3 

Accounts  2 

Typewriting  5 

Music  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Assembly  1 

Third  Year — Four-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English 3 

American  Histor}'  4 

Stenography  5 

Language  5 

Accounts  5 

Music 1 

Gymnasium  2 

Assembly  1 

Fourth  Year — Four-Year  Course. 

Hours. 

English 3 

Language  4 

Typewriting 5 

Law,  Drawing,  or  Shop 3 

Economics  3 

Chemistrj',  Physics,  or  Geometrj- 4 

Music  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Assembly 1 


The  Four-Year  Course  gives  a thorough  preparation  for 
business  and  for  life,  and  leads  regularly  to  the  DIPLOMA 
of  the  school.  It  also  fits  those  who  desire  it  for  higher  study. 

The  Three- Year  Course  is  designed  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  longer  time.  It  omits  the  study  of  a foreign 
language  and  leads  to  a Certificate. 
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The  course  that  follows  is  a suggested  course  for 
boys  by  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Boston  and  is  taken  from  his  work  on 
^‘Commercial  Education  in  Public  Secondary  Schools.” 


Assembly  t 

Lectures  by  business  men,  Advertising,  Sales- 
manship, South  America,  Business  Proce- 
dure, Economic  Resources  of  the  United 
States  2 


Course  of  Study  for  a Boys’  Commercial  School. 

(4  Years.) 

First  Year. 

I 

bK  g fc 

‘^■4-  O 
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English  (related)*  4 5 

Commercial  German,  or  Spanish,  or  French 
(to  be  pursued  for  four  years ; to  be  selected 

after  one  month  in  school) 4 a 

Penmanship,  1st  half;  Business  Knowledge 

and  Practice,  2d  half ;•••  4 a 

Physical  Geography,*  Ys  of  year;  Physics,* 

5^  of  year 4 a 

Mathematics  (Commercial)  4 a 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men) 1 

20  26 

Second  Year. 

No  electives. 

English  (related)*  4 5 

A Modern  Language.  (See  1st  year) 4 5 

Bookkeeping 4 a 

General  History,*  % year ; Commercial 

Geography,  year 4 5 

Mathematics  (Commercial)  4 a 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men) 1 

20  26 

Third  Year. 

No  electives. 

English  (related)*  4 a 

A Modern  Language.  (See  1st  year) 4 5 

Chemistry  (Commercial)  4 5 

Typewriting  1 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men) 1 

Economic  History  4 5 

Local  Industries 2 

16  24 
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Elective — One  of  the  following  subjects 
required : 

Bookkeeping  4 a 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  (to  be  pursued 

2 years)  5 6 

Plane  Geometry 4 5 

Advanced  Commercial  Arithmetic  (Special 

Commercial  Problems)  4 a 

Drawing  (Commercial  Design)  3 

Fourth  Year. 

English,  1st  half  (related)  ; Civil  Govern- 
ment, 3d  quarter;  Commercial  Procedure,t 

last  quarter 4 5 

A Modern  Language.  (See  1st  year) 4 5 

Economics 4 5 

Bookkeeping,  unless  taken  3d  year  as  elective 
(including  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship 
review)  4 5 

*These  general  subjects  are  understood  in  each  case  to  b 

treated  in  relation  to  commerce. 

tSuch  aspects  of  commercial  law  as  may  be  valuable  an 
comprehensible  to  students  of  high  school  age. 


16  23 


Elective — One  of  the  following  subjects 
required : 

Merchandise,  Salesmanship,  Business  Organ- 
ization   4 5 

Bookkeeping,  Accounting 4 5 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  (continuous 

elective)  5 6 

Chemistry,  Applications  to  Commerce 4 5 

Drawing  (Commercial  Design) 3 


Mr.  Thompson  says : “The  above  course  of  study 
is  not  offered  as  a finality,  but  as  one  that  is  practicable 
under  present  conditions  and  promises  a possibility  of 
development  away  from  the  clerical  training  of  the  past 
toward  training  for  the  larger  aspects  of  business 
activity.” 

The  foregoing  course  is  assumed  to  be  a harmonious 
whole  and  the  cultural  studies  are  all  taken  up  so  far 
as  is  possible  from  a business  standpoint.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  understood  that  in  studying  English,  it  is 
studied  with  a view  to  its  application  in  business  rather 
than  to  a literary  or  purely  cultural  use.  The  same  is 
true  as  to  the  other  studies  undertaken.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  active,  com- 
petitive and  aggressive  business  life  rather  than  to  turn 
out  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers. 

During  the  course  lectures  are  to  be  given  to  the 
classes  by  prominent  business  men,  educators  and 
others  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  studies.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  arranged  all  students  should  do  apprentice 
work  in  stores  and  offices.  They  should  be  employed 
on  Saturdays,  Mondays,  during  vacation  or  in  some 
other  way,  so  that  they  can  keep  in  touch  with  real  busi- 
ness. When  business  men  more  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  part  time  work  they  will  be  ready 
to  put  themselves  out  to  help  it  along.  Until  there  is  a 
closer  co-operation  among  teachers,  business  men  and 
students,  the  best  work  in  commercial  education  can- 
not be  done.  German  effectiveness  in  business  is 
largely  owing  to  their  system  of  continuation  schools. 
The  work  of  education  goes  on  synchronously  with  the 
actual  business  life. 

Next  month  the  subject  of  the  paper  will  be  “Objects 
of  Commercial  Courses,”  and  it  will  deal  with  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  educators  on  this  matter,  and  the 
problem  of  reconciling  them. 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  YOU  WORTH? 

V^ANTED  ! Freight  handlers,  $2.15  per  day.  Three 
hundred  and  ten  men  applied. 

Wanted!  A man  worth  $10,000  a year!  Just  two 
men  applied. 

What  made  the  difference?  Doubtless  the  freight 
handlers  would  each  be  glad  to  get  the  $10,000,  but 
were  conscious  they  were  not  worth  that  sum.  Doubt- 
less the  two  who  applied  believed  that  their  own  nat- 
ural and  acquired  capabilities  warranted  such  remu- 
neration. We  may  hope  so  at  any  rate. 

For  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  positions  are  young 
men  applying.  The  demands  of  business,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  demand  men  abso- 
lutely worth  $10,000  a year.  From  what  ranks  must 
they  be  sought?  Who  are  the  aspirants  now? 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Ordering  Goods'*^ 


Did  yon  ever  have  a mistake  made  in 
filling  an  order  you  had  sent  in  by 
mail  ? Made  you  righteously  angry, 
didn't  it?  When  you  got  those  goods 
you  hadn’t  ordered,  or  failed  to  get  the 
ones  you  had  ordered,  you  were  ready 
to  smash  something.  Incomprehensible 
ignorance  and  stupidity!  If  those 
people  can’t  fill  out  an  ordinary  order 
without  making  a dozen  mistakes,  they’d  better  go  out 
of  business,  etc.,  etc. 

An  occasion  like  that  is  one  of  the  few  in  life  when 
you  feel  that  you  have  a perfect  right  to  be  indignant. 
Right  away,  you  invent  a new  application  for  the  text, 
“Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not’’ ; you  are  angry,  and  you 
know  that  you  are  right. 

It  is  annoying,  no  doubt  about  it.  To  straighten  out 
the  error  takes  so  long,  involves  so  much  writing  and 
repacking  and  bother,  that  you  are  thoroughly  out  of 
humor,  and  vow  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  ever  send 
an  order  to  those  people. 

Now  just  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  for  a minute. 
Did  you  ever  make  a mistake  in  ordering  goods  ? 

I have  had  the  privilege  more  than  once  of  going 
through  quantities  of  the  correspondence  handled  by 
certain  departments  of  great  wholesale  and  retail 
houses.  Letter  after  letter,  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
single  morning  from  one  house,  would  read  something 
like  this : We  are  sending  you  by  express  this  morn- 
ing the  Yz  dozen  Lamp  Shades  369  to  replace  those 
received  from  you.  We  find  on  investigation  that  your 
order,  of  which  we  enclose  a duplicate,  was  for  Yz 
dozen  Lamp  Shades  396,  and  that  they  were  sent  you 
accordingly.  Your  account  is  being  credited  for  the 
Yz  dozen  396  returned.’’  A walnut  dresser  would  be 
shipped  instead  of  a mahogany  dresser  because  the 
man  who  ordered  wrote  42  instead  of  42B.  Hats 
would  be  ordered  without  stating  the  size,  suits  with- 
out stating  the  color,  chairs  without  stating  the  finish. 
It  becomes  a regular  part  of  a correspondent’s  duty 
to  write  clear  and  courteous  letters  to  customers  who 
have  made  mistakes  in  ordering,  straightening  out  the 
difficulties. 

The  great  retail  mail-order  houses  print  again  and 
again  throughout  their  catalogs,  and  on  their  order 
blanks,  “Always  state  sizes  and  colors,’’  “Have  you 
stated  sizes  and  colors?’’  “Use  this  space  for  sizes 
and  colors.”  One  gains  the  impression  that  sizes  and 
colors  are  not  always  stated  by  those  who  order. 

Giving  an  order  for  goods  is  like  pressing  an  elec- 
tric button — it  starts  the  whole  machiner}^'  into  opera- 
tion. It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  watch  this  machinery 
performing  its  duties,  to  see  one  set  of  people  open- 
ing their  'morning  mail,  another  set  splitting  up  the 
order,  copying  separately  the  items  that  go  to  a single 
department,  and  then  sending  the  items  off,  all  over  a 
great  building,  to  be  filled  on  various  floors,  assembled, 
packed,  and  shipped.  The  sight  of  this  intricate 
mechanism  is  a wholesome  lesson,  for  it  gives  one  a 

* This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  lectures  on  “The  Business  Letter.” 
by  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Next  month’s  lecture  will  deal  with  Letters 
of  Acknowledgment.” 


realizing  sense  that  a wrong  step  in  ordering  is  like 
pushing  the  wrong  button,  or  like  throwing  a monkey- 
wrench  into  the  cog-wheels. 

Many  men  write  orders  carelessly  as  a sign  that 
they  are  old  and  privileged  customers  of  the  house  they 
order  from.  Every  waitress  in  a restaurant  knows 
the  customer  who  blandly  smiles,  “The  same  as  usual, 
Esther,”  forcing  Esther  to  spar  for  time  while  she  un- 
obtrusively finds  out  what  “usual”  is.  It  is  no  unheard- 
of  thing  for  a customer  to  write  for  “another  five 
thousand  of  those  bolts  you  sent  us  last  week.”  Then 
the  receiver  of  the  letter  has  to  look  up  “last  week’s” 
order,  with  all  the  chance  for  delay  doubled  or  trebled 
because  the  order  was  not  fully  and  precisely  given. 

A complete  order  may  need  to  contain  the  following 
material : A statement  of  the  goods  ordered ; a refer- 
ence to  a catalog  or  price  list ; the  method  of  shipment ; 
the  destination ; the  shipping  date,  and  the  number  of 
the  order. 

The  goods  ordered  should  be  presented  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  letter  in  a tabulated  column.  Each 
item  should  appear  on  a line  by  itself,  with  a statement 
of  the  quantity  desired,  the  catalog  number,  description, 
size,  color,  or  other  specifications,  the  price  of  each  item 
singly,  and  the  total  price  of  the  number  ordered  of 
that  article.  Almost  universal  usage  is  to  capitalize 
the  initial  letters  in  the  name  of  each  article,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  other  words  on  the  same  line.  This 
confusion  is  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  carbon  copy 
than  on  the  original,  so  that  the  precaution  is 
worth  taking.  If  only  one  article  of  an  item  is 
ordered,  say  “1  only.”  When  price  is  unknown,  or 
where  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  the 
price  is  not  given,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
goods  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  price  prevailing 
on  the  day  the  order  is  received.  If  the  prices  are 
given,  the  totals  should  be  extended  and  added  to  show 
the  amount  of  the  whole  order,  so  that  both  the  writer 
and  the  reader  of  the  letter  can  check  them  for 
accuracy. 

A good  deal  of  trouble  is  caused  by  orders  sent  in 
from  old  catalogs  and  price  lists  for  goods  that  have 
been  discontinued  or  listed  at  different  prices.  Con- 
sequently the  date  or  the  number  of  the  source  from 
which  the  order  is  given  should  always  be  stated. 

To  specify  the  route  or  the  method  of  shipment,  that 
is,  whether  goods  shall  be  sent  by  freight,  post,  or  ex- 
press, is  not  a mere  formality.  Legally,  such  a specifi- 
cation protects  the  one  who  orders  against  any  loss 
that  may  occur  because  the  shipper  has  disregarded 
directions.  For  instance,  if  you  have  ordered  a ship- 
ment of  books  sent  by  freight,  and  the  publisher  sends 
them  bv  express,  he  is  liable  for  the  charges.  Or  if 
you  order  goods  routed  by  one  line,  and  the  shipper 
sends  them  by  another,  so  that  delay  occurs,  you  can 
make  him  stand  for  any  loss  you  have  incurred. 

If  the  destination  is  different  from  the  writer’s  ad- 
dress— and  often  it  is — care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
fact  clear. 

Sometimes  goods  are  wanted  in  a hurry,  or  by  some 
particular  date,  or  “not  before”  some  date.  In  that  case 
the  shipping  date  must  be  given  clearly,  and  usually  in 
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a separate  paragraph.  It  is  only  good  sense,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  to  tell  what  especial  cause  makes  the 
particular  date  vital  to  your  plans,  for  then  the  man  who 
reads  the  letter  is  helped  in  remembering  it.  Other- 
wise he  may  think  you  are  not  really  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  may  suit  his  own  convenience.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  his  thinking  so,  for  everybody  who  orders 
goods  thinks  his  own  case  is  a special  one,  and  asks 
for  favors  when  he  doesn’t  need  them.  If  a firm  has  a 
good  reputation  for  promptness,  the  one  who  orders 
need  only  say,  “Ship  at  once,”  and  rely  on  the  usual 
routing  to  get  the  goods  to  him.  If  he  wants  to  upset 
the  usual  routing,  which  may  be  as  hard  as  moving  a 
mountain,  he  ought  to  tell  his  full  reasons. 

The  easiest  way  of  referring  to  an  order  is  not  by 
the  date  of  its  issuing,  but  by  an  arbitrary  number, 
under  which  it  is  filed.  The  sender  gives  it  one  num- 
ber, and  the  receiver  gives  it  another.  This  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  businesses  large  enough  to  make  the 
practice  worth  while. 

Everything  we  have  spoken  of  thus  far  could  be  put 
as  well  on  an  order  blank  as  on  a letter,  and  indeed  the 
order  blank  is  easier  for  both  parties  to  handle.  But 
blanks  are  not  always  on  hand,  and  the  fact  is  that  great 
■quantities  of  orders  are  sent  in  on  regular  letter  sheets. 

Often,  of  course,  additional  material  must  be  writ- 
ten, such  as  special  directions,  requests  for  particular 
care,  reference  to  an  understanding  with  the  seller, 
credit  arrangements,  and  so  on.  The  letter  then  be- 
comes a problem  in  arrangement  and  clear  statement, 
like  any  other  letter.  And  even  what  we  have  already 
talked  about  needs  proper  arrangement.  The  first 
sentence  often  reads  as  follows ; 

“Please  send  me  by  Merchants  Despatch  the  follow- 
ing goods,  taken  from  your  October  price  list 

Reference  to  a shipping  date  naturally  comes  after 
the  tabulated  column  of  items  ordered,  because  it  is  the 
last  thing  you  want  the  reader  to  note — the  parting 
word.  But  if  other  material  comes  into  the  last  part 
of  the  letter,  the  question  always  arises,  “How  will  my 
reader  naturally  think  of  these  things ; what  will  he 
think  of  in  closest  connection  with  the  tabulated 
column  of  goods,  and  what  has  less  connection  with 
them?”  Special  directions  for  filling  the  order  would 
naturally  follow  the  statement  of  the  goods  more  closely 
than  would  a reference  to  the  shipping  date.  But 
reference  to  the  shipping  date  would  naturally  come 
before  mention  of  financial  arrangements.  Each  of 
these  points  should  have  a separate  paragraph,  and 
perfectly  clear  statement. 

Every  order  from  a new  customer  must,  of  course, 
make  arrangements  for  payment.  But  since  these  ar- 
rangements require  the  discussion  of  a good  many  other 
matters,  and  since  any  talk  about  money  in  letters  must 
be  handled  pretty  carefully,  we  may  well  wait  until 
a later  lecture  for  a full  treatment  of  this  matter,  as- 
suming meanwhile  that  payment  is  made  in  cash  with 
the  order  or  on  delivery. 

If  an  enclosure  of  money  is  sent  in  a letter,  it  should 
never  be  in  currency — think  how  many  post-office 
thieves  would  be  deprived  of  a livelihood  if  everybody 
really  acted  on  that  statement — but  in  the  form  of  a 
registered  letter,  a postal  money  order,  an  express 
money  order,  a bill  of  exchange  or  bank  draft,  a per- 
sonal or  a certified  check,  a cashier’s  check,  or  a cer- 
tificate of  deposit. 

There  seems  to  be  a general  feeling  that  a sum  of 
money  should  always  be  mentioned  early  in  the  letter ; 


I suppose  because  money  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject that  any  letter  can  possibly  have.  At  least  it  should 
always  be  mentioned  specifically,  and  its  exact  amount 
given,  so  that  if  it  is  lost  or  if  a mistake  has  been  made, 
it  can  more  easily  be  traced. 

A common  and  illogical  phrase  in  referring  to  an 

enclosure  is  “Enclosed  please  find .”  The  reader 

needs  no  “please”  to  help  him  find  the  money.  Say 
“Enclosed  you  will  find,”  or,  “I  enclose.”  But  it  is  good 
manners  to  say,  “for  which  please  send  me  the  following 
goods.”  In  correcting  most  of  the  errors  of  business 
letters,  we  ought  to  think  first  of  the  reader’s  feelings 
and  his  convenience ; but  in  correcting  “Enclosed 
please  find”  I suspect  we  must  rely  only  on  our  own 
pride  in  using  logical  English ; for  the  reader  will  be 
too  happy  in  seeing  that  phrase  to  criticise  it. 

The  advent  of  the  typewriter  has  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  write  a sum  of  money  in  words  in  a letter.  In 
a check  or  other  negotiable  instrument  one  should  say, 
“Eorty-five  Dollars  and  62-100”  ($45.62),  but  in  a 
letter  the  figures  are  clear  enough  without  the  words. 

Eor  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  because  statements  of 
figures  are  always  hard  to  understand,  any  reference 
to  several  amounts  of  money,  especially  if  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  is  involved,  should  be  tabulated. 
If  you  could  once  have  the  unhappiness  to  see  a letter 
full  of  figures  without  tabulation,  the  advice  would  need 
no  urging. 

It  is  good  form  to  mention  the  sum  of  money  first  in 
the  letter,  but  it  is  all-important  to  add  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  containing  an  enclosure,  “Enc.”  or  “2  Enc.”  etc. 
Most  letters  are  handled  by  more  than  one  person  be- 
fore they  get  into  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  the 
footnote  calls  the  attention  of  the  stenographer  to  the 
need  for  including  in  the  envelope  the  enclosures  that 
have  been  spoken  of  in  the  letter. 

One  last  matter  is  of  more  formidable  legal  nature 
than  these  others  that  relate  to  enclosures.  Always 
state  the  account  on  which  the  amount  of  money  is  to 
apply,  that  is,  the  particular  thing  it  is  to  pay  for.  If 
vou  send  in  a sum  of  money  “to  be  applied  to  your 
account,”  the  receiver  can  apply  it  to  the  oldest  account 
you  have  with  him.  Now  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  differs  in  different  states,  declares  as  outlawed 
an  account  which  has  run  for  a certain  time  without 
payment.  If  an  old  debt  has  a payment  thus  made  on 
it,  its  life  is  renewed  up  to  the  time  when  the  money 
is  sent,  and  the  sender  is  prevented  from  using  his 
privileges  under  the  statute. 

Now  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  never  have  such 
dubious  reasons  for  using  our  privileges.  But  for  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  has  become  good  usage  always, 
when  making  a payment,  to  specify  the  account  on 
which  it  is  to  apply,  and  the  omission  of  such  a state- 
ment is  bad  usage. 

Orders  and  remittances  follow  pretty  sharply  de- 
fined rules,  so  that  the  learner — or  the  teacher — may 
be  tempted  to  think  of  them  as  purely  mechanical. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  principles  of  clearness  and 
courtesy  can  be  exercised  in  them,  simple  though  they 
are,  as  well  as  in  more  complex  types  of  letters. 
Always  when  dealing  with  these  early  letters,  we  must 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  germs  of  principles — such  as 
those  relating  to  the  arrangement  of  material — which 
become  all-important  in  other  kinds  of  letters.  If  right 
principles  are  clearly  perceived  and  insisted  on  at  the 
beginning,  they  will  become  second  nature  at  times 
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when  they  are  more  needed,  and  one's  letters  will  all 
have  that  stamp  of  precision  and  perfection  which  an 
outsider  recognizes  but  cannot  analyze,  because  it  con- 
sists in  details  that  he  has  not  been  trained  to  follow. 


THE  SECRETARIAL  WORK. 

'THE  secretarial  work  is  one  place  where  the  woman 
can  outstrip  other  competitors. 

I would  advise  a complete  high-school  education, 
if  possible  one  or  two  years  of  college,  and  a business 
course  for  a complete  preparation  for  the  work,  and 
believe  that  the  returns  in  it  make  up  for  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  such  preparation. 

A girl  must,  of  course,  enter  an  office  as  a stenog- 
rapher. But  that  is  just  the  start.  If  she  is  educated, 
accurate,  quick  to  learn,  she  may  start  taking  respon- 
sibilities off  her  employer’s  hands  until  she  becomes 
pretty  much  a part  of  the  business.  Personally  I be- 
lieve that  a lawyer’s  office  represents  the  best  chance. 
Much  depends  upon  the  employer,  and  a girl  who  has 
a good  preparation  can  afford  to  look  around  and  select 
her  employer  almost  as  much  as  her  employer  is  select- 
ing her. 

The  chief  danger  to  her  success  will  be  the  tendency 
of  some  employers  to  make  machines  of  their  stenog- 
raphers. She  must  fight  against  that.  She  must,  of 
course,  be  a very  efficient  machine  in  the  matter  of  tak- 
ing dictation.  It  will  count  a great  deal  in  her  favor 
if  her  employer  finds  that  after  he  dictates  a letter  to 
her,  the  matter  is  entirely  off  his  hands ; that  he  can 
be  confident  the  message  will  go  to  its  recipient  exactly 
as  he  has  intended  it  to  go,  spelled  correctly  and  done 
neatly. 

If  she  can  prove  herself  capable  of  this,  after  a while 
she  will  be  signing  letters  for  her  employer,  and  after 
that  she  will  get  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness. Then  her  employer  does  not  need  to  waste  time 
dictating  a letter.  He  can  call  her  into  his  office,  tell 
her  what  he  wants  to  say  in  a general  way,  and  she 
will  have  done  the  thing  often  enough  before,  so  that 
she  will  know  just  what  to  write.  That  is  where  a 
broad  education  comes  in. 

In  the  first  place,  it  teaches  her  to  learn  quickly. 
In  the  second  place  it  gives  her  the  well-rounded  view- 
point which  enables  her  to  do  new  things  and  do  them 
well.  The  late  Mr.  Niles  represented  the  ideal  type  of 
employer.  Instead  of  making  a machine  of  me  he 
would  constantly  help  me  to  learn  more  and  more  of 
the  business  so  that  I could  take  responsibilities  from 
him.  That  is  what  a good  secretary  should  be  capable 
of  doing. 

In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  I handled  completely 
several  large  estates  of  which  he  was  a trustee  and 
after  his  death  I was  asked  to  become  the  trustee  of 
several  of  them.  Any  girl  who  gets  a good  education 
can  do  the  same  thing.  Of  course  she  can’t  do  it  if 
she  goes  into  the  business  with  the  idea  that  she  is 
going  to  get  married  very  soon  and  just  wants  some 
work  to  do  in  the  interim.  Under  such  circumstances 
her  mind  is  not  completely  on  her  work. 

In  many  lines  of  business  I think  a stenographer  is 
up  against  a blank  wall.  She  can’t  advance  more  than 
a little  way.  That  is  why  I think  legal  offices  rep- 
resent the  best  chance.  Personality  counts,  neatness 
of  appearance,  and  agreeableness  in  meeting  people. 
And  the  remuneration  is  dependent  on  her  abilities. — 
Florence  M.  Lull,  in  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


HOW  GERMANS  TEACH  SALESMANSHIP.* 

A LESSON  in  the  same  general  field  which  I heard 
in  a girls’  class  in  Hamburg  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  character.  Hamburg  is  a free  city,  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  there  are  not  the  same  that  one 
finds  in  Prussia.  The  course  in  question,  three 
semesters  in  length  with  four  hours  per  week  in  winter 
and  six  hours  in  summer,  is  primarily  for  salesgirls. 
While  business  science  (Geschaftskunde)  here  is  re- 
stricted almost  exclusively  to  the  conduct  of  the  young 
woman  in  the  shop,  considerable  scope  is  afforded  for 
incidental  references  to  the  general  attitude,  bearing, 
and  dress  of  the  girl  outside,  conduct  on  the  street  and 
in  public  conveyances,  deference  toward  elders,  and 
the  like.  Personal  appearance  of  the  clerk,  neatness  in 
dress,  care  of  the  teeth,  hair  and  hands,  politeness 
toward  customers,  consideration  of  fellow  employees, 
and  numerous  other  questions  of  a similar  nature  all 
come  in  for  a share  of  attention. 

One  girl  was  called  up  before  the  class  to  act  as 
saleswoman  in  an  imaginary  transaction,  supposed  to 
take  place  in  a woman’s  clothing  department.  Another 
one  was  sent  out  of  the  room  with  directions  to  act  as 
the  would-be  purchaser  of  a coat.  Very  shortly,  the 
latter  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  The  saleswoman 
greeted  the  customer  politely,  found  out  what  she 
wanted,  fetched  a chair  for  her  to  sit  upon,  and  brought 
several  coats  (selecting  from  those  of  her  classmates 
that  were  hanging  along  the  wall  of  the  school  room). 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  clerk  found  a coat 
that  appealed  to  the  customer  and  had  her  try  it  on. 
It  did  not  fit,  and  besides  the  weight  of  the  material  was 
not  exactly  to  her  liking.  The  clerk  brought  several 
more.  After  trying  on  three  or  four  others,  the  cus- 
tomer surveying  the  fit  in  an  imaginary  mirror,  she 
finally  found  a coat  that  suited  her,  and  agreed  to  take 
it.  The  clerk  took  down  her  name  and  address  in 
thoroughly  formal  fashion,  and  promised  to  deliver  the 
coat  at  a certain  time.  Just  at  this  moment,  another 
girl,  sent  out  shortly  before,  came  in  as  another  pros- 
pective purchaser.  Thus  the  clerk  had  two  clients  to 
handle  at  once.  She  ushered  the  first  one  to  the  door, 
and  then  turned  to  the  new  arrival.  This  latter  was 
very  hard  to  please.  She  looked  over  many  coats,  try- 
ing on  several,  but  found  nothing  to  her  taste. 

Then  the  other  members  of  the  class  were  called  on 
for  their  criticisms.  (At  the  outset  of  the  work,  they 
had  been  told  to  watch  carefully  for  points  worthy  of 
note.  All  took  out  pencils  and  paper  for  their  record, 
but  very  few  wrote  anything.  The  teacher  had  been 
somewhat  more  active  in  this  direction.)  Few  of  the 
pupils  had  any  observations  to  make.  The  teacher 
pointed  out  several  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the 
transaction,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  criticism  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  inspector  who  accompanied  me. 
Almost  all  the  criticism  was  favorable.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  good  points,  and  numerous  general  sug- 
gestions were  given  on  the  handling  of  customers. 
Finally  the  saleswoman  was  warmly  complimented ; and 
deservedly  so,  for  she  had  really  done  remarkably  well, 
being  thoroughly  self-possessed  throughout,  and  acting 
quite  like  an  experienced  clerk.  One  who  could  pass 
such  a trying  ordeal  successfully  would  not  be  likely 
to  flinch  before  a real  customer. — From  Commercial 
Education  in  Germany. — By  Farrington. 

*Republished  by  permission  from  ^‘Commercial  Education  in  Germ^y, 
by  Frederick  Ernest  Farrington.  Published  by  The  MacMillan  Co.» 
New  York.  (See  Book  Reviews,  this  magazine.) 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 

Winning  the  Permanent  Good  Will  of  the  Community^ 


To  begin  with  the  fellow  who  does  not 
like  the  private  school  business  ought 
to  get  out  of  it.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a snap  don’t  take  upon  yourself  the 
duties  of  running  a private  school. 

The  individual  who  does  not  like  the 
town  in  which  he  lives,  and  is  not 
willing  to  make  a sacrifice  to  help  his 
town  to  grow  and  expand  ought  to  go 
to  the  town  he  does  like — in  other  words 
be  a booster  for  your  town  and  make  your 
school  so  good  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  your  city.  See  illustration  “one”  and 
“two”  for  ads  along  this  line  that  have  been  used  to 
help  create  good  will,  they  were  6%  x 4 inches  and 


Speak  Well  of  Norwich 

it’s  a good-  town,  it’s  your  home,  and  you 
should  make  Norwich  Commercial  School 
your  school  because  all  of  its  graduates  of 
the  past  year  have  been  placed  in  excel- 
lent positions  in  and  around  this  good  old 
town. 

You  Are  a Part  of  It — ‘‘Boost,  Brother,  Boost ! ” 


were  surrounded  by  general  reading  matter  and  stood 
out  very  distinctly  on  the  page. 

These  ads.  were  set  in  display  type  and  showed  up 
well  in  the  local  papers.  The  object  of  them  is  to 
identify  yourself  with  the  town  and  its  prosperity. 

Give  everyone  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  to 
understand  that  you  are  running  a live,  progressive, 
up-to-date  business  school  whose  greatest  aim  is  to 
render  as  much  service  to  the  city  and  every  individual 
in  it  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  render — and  don’t  make 
a charge  for  every  little  favor  you  grant. 

Naturally  you  will  join  as  many  civic  bodies  as  need 
your  assistance  and  as  many  lodges  as  you  feel  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  attend,  as  well  as  taking  active  part  in 
church  and  charitable  organizations  whenever  possible. 
.A.11  of  these  associations  will  broaden  and  develop  your 
positive  personality  by  giving  you  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  render  the  most  service  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people. 

Don’t  attempt  to  make  illegitimate  use  of  religious, 
political  or  fraternal  organizations  to  further  your  own 
ends  but  rather  help  all  these  bodies  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  you  are  truly  ambitious  to  serve,  the  more  oppor- 
tunities you  have  of  rendering  service  the  better  it 
will  please  you  and  the  more  people  there  will  be  in 
in  your  town  to  benefit  thereby  and  to  know  about 
your  ambition  to  be  of  real  service  to  them. 

Attend  the  conventions  of  your  co-workers  and  ex- 
change ideas  for  advancement.  We  should  try  to 
broaden  rather  than  to  become  narrow. 

*This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Building  of  a 
Business  School, “ by  Louis  M.  Crandall,  President  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Commercial  College.  The  subject  of  next  month’s  article  will 
be  “The  Steps  That  Get  the  Business.” 


Develop  your  ability  so  that  the  leading  men  in  your 
city  may  feel  justified  in  consulting  you  occasionally 
on  business  matters.  Be  careful  about  making  your- 
self obnoxious  by  giving  the  impression  that  you  are 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  need  you  in  the  city — 
it  is  all  right  for  others  to  feel  that  way  about  you; 
but  you  should  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  work 
and  study  and  thereby  show  your  appreciation  of  the 
kind,  generous  remarks  of  your  townspeople.  Be  en- 
thusiastic but  keep  your  enthusiasm  under  control.  In- 
fluence, lead  and  direct  but  don’t  antagonize,  not  even 
your  competitor  if  you  can  help  it. 

2 

Boost  - - - 

Norwich  is  what  the  people  of  Norwich 
make  it — it’s  a good  town  because  it  has 
so  many  good  boosters  in  it — and  many  of 
them  are  NORWICH  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL  graduates  in  good  positions 

Boosting  for  Norwich 


It  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  at  times  to  say  some- 
thing harsh — but  even  though  it  may  be  truthful  it  may 
pay  you  better  to  be  charitable  and  overlook  a com- 
petitor’s “slams”  at  you. 

Remember  what  Whipple  says,  “The  man  of  grit  car- 
ries in  his  presence  a power  which  spares  him  the  neces- 
sity of  resenting  insult.”  Try  to  lift  your  competitor, 
especially  if  he  shows  by  his  soliciting  and  advertising 
methods  that  he’s  a little  man,  for  as  Billy  Sunday  says, 
“The  higher  you  lift  a little  man  the  more  he  shrinks.” 

You  should  really  feel  sorry  for  the  short-sighted  in- 
dividual who  knocks  your  institution  because  of  its 
superiority — I have  found  that  it  pays  to  ask  the  pub- 
lic to  investigate  and  use  their  own  good  judgment  in 
regard  to  what  school  to  attend. 

If  there  is  a phrase  or  two  that  appears  more  often 
in  my  advertising  than  another  it  is : 


We,  POSITIVELY,  will  not  ask  you  to 
sign  any  papers  to  enter  our  school.  We 
do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary. 

It  is  a duty  you  owe  yourself  and  those 
depending  upon  you  to  investigate  the 
merit  of  our  instruction  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  positions  we  secure  for  our 
graduates,  then  use  your  own  good  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  our  school  merits  your 
confidence. 

If  you  investigate  we  believe  you’ll  say, 
as  many  others  have  said,  “I’ll  take  a 
course  in  the  Norwich  Commercial  School 
and  I will  enter  now.’’ 

L.  M.  CRANDALL,  President 


Don’t  feel  that  the  world  owes  you  a living  unless 
you  are  willing  to  collect  it — or  that  the  school  busi- 
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ness  in  your  town  belongs  to  you  because  you  have  a 
residence  there.  It  belongs  to  the  school  that  through, 
thorough,  practical  courses  and  complete  equipment 
and  expert  and  inspiring  faculty  attracts  and  wins  its 
confidence. 

The  following  news  item  shows  how  news  items  may 
be  secured  in  a perfectly  legitimate  fashion.  This 
would  not  be  taken  by  anyone  as  a puff  or  write-up. 
It  is  a general  news  item  and  could  hardly  be  written 
up  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  young  lady, 
the  institution  and  the  proprietor. 


STEERING  GEAR  BROKE. 

While  Student  Was  On  Way  to  Take  New  Position. 

Miss  A.  Foley,  who  won  first  prize  in  bookkeeping 
at  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  is  now  substituting  at 
the  Lawton  Mills  Company  at  Plainfield,  after  finishing 
the  bookkeeping  course  at  the  Norwich  Commercial 
School  in  seven  weeks.  While  Principal  Crandall  was 
taking  Miss  Foley  to  Plainfield  in  his  automobile  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  this  position,  the  steering  gear 
of  the  ^ttomobile, broke  about  two  miles  this  side  of 
Jewett  City  and  the  journey  had  to  be  finished  by 
trolley.  Tbe  machine  was  rolling  along  at  a moderate 
rate  of  speed  at  the  time  and  was  easily  stopped  with- 
out any  danger  or  damage. 


I know  of  an  institution  which  I believe  mentioned 
a competing  school  in  an  uncomplimentary  way  be- 
cause of  its  remarkable  growth.  The  uncomplimentary 
remark  was  put  something  like  this : 

“Ours  has  been  a slow  but  steady,  healthful  growth.” 
The  reply  I suggested  at  that  time  was  to  submit  one 
of  this  school’s  ads  from  the  daily  paper  which  read : 

“Everyone  succeeds  in  proportion  as  he  deserves 
success.  Success  hinges  on  ability.” 

By  quoting  the  individual  who  gave  the  slight  knock 
this  school  got  the  business  without  saying  anything 
against  their  friend,  the  competitor — they  really  are 
friends,  brother  school  man,  because  they  give  you 
an  incentive  to  keep  plugging  and  advancing. 

This  ad  was  only  used  when  the  competing  school 
put  emphasis  on  “Ours  has  been  a slow  but  steady, 
healthful  growth.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  it 
safe  to  say  that  at  that  time  that  particular  school  had 
the  smallest  enrollment  it  ever  had. 

I have  known  school  men  to  make  the  “Favor  to  the 
Public”  as  they  called  it — the  writing  of  letters  and 
addressing  of  envelopes — pay  their  office  expenses. 
This  may  be  a good  idea,  but  I found  it  pays  extremely 
well  to  do  all  these  little  favors  free  of  charge.  I re- 
cently put  through  over  10,000  circular  letters,  for  a 
business  firm,  addressed  and  stamped  the  envelopes  for 
them  and  took  them  to  the  post  office  without  expense 
to  the  firm  except  for  the  stamps,  and  stationery.  This 
same  procedure  is  follow’ed  in  my  school  whether  it  be 
one  letter  or  one  thousand  or  more.  I crave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  my  townspeople. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  your  public 
library,  current  business,  advertising,  selling,  profes- 
sional and  other  magazines  and  the  doings  of  your  co- 
workers in  other  territory  that  .you  may  render  better 
service  to  your  city.  Intelligent  service  backed  by  in- 
t^'lligent  truthful  advertising  always  nays. 

Tf  a business  firm  needs  a stenographer  or  book- 
keeper to  lielp  out  a day  or  so  send  one  of  your  ad- 


vanced pupils  and  send  along  a typewriter  or  billing 
machine.  Loan  the  business  firm  your  adding  machine, 
your  bookkeeping  cash  register,  check-writer  or  check- 
protector,  or  your  multigraph,  your  neostyle,  your 
hectograph,  your  dictaphones  or  anything  else  you  have 
in  school  that  they  may  need — and  don’t  charge  for  this 
service. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  competing  schools  and  have  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  serve  them  by  letting  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  helping  find  work  for  them  even  when  the 
school  they  attended  made  remarks  that  I thought  un- 
complimentary and  uncalled  for.  Help  your  com- 
petitor’s graduates  find  employment  after  you  have 
placed  all  of  your  own  graduates.  I recently  took  one 
of  my  graduates  in  my  auto  a distance  of  over  fifty 
miles,  one  way,  to  place  her  in  a good  position.  It  pays 
to  take  trouble  in  such  cases. 

Brother  school  man,  if  we  can  only  get  a larger  and 
better  view  of  the  value  of  service  to  us  as  well  as  to 
every  life  we  touch  we  will  crave  an  opportunity  to 
render  service  as  it  will  strengthen  and  develop  our 
positive  qualities  and  make  us  bigger,  better  and  more 
capable  of  winning,  through  merit  only,  the  success 
w'e  all  seek. 

We  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  strengthen  and 
develop  positive  qualities  and  we  must  destroy  the 
negatives  which  keep  us  from  winning  success.  De- 
velop your  will  power. 

Man  is  as  he  thinks  he  is  because  thought  controls 
action  and  without  action  we  would  remain  in  the 
same  old  rut  all  our  lives  and  never  care  what  happened 
outside.  With  action  we  get  busy  and  advance  and 
achieve. 

I like  to  have  local  teachers  whenever  possible  and 
believe  it  pays  to  keep  your  teachers  so  long  as  they 
are  capable  and  work  for  your  interest.  Anyone  can 
“hire”  and  “fire”  teachers  but  it  takes  executive 
ability  to  keep  and  train  teachers  to  do  their  best  in 
accordance  with  the  school’s  policy.  It  is  better  in 
many  cases  to  keep  on  training  your  present  faculty 
than  to  start  in  all  over  every  year  to  train  a new 
faculty  to  meet  one’s  particular  personality  and  wishes. 

Success  in  the  private  school  business  depends  not 
so  much  upon  lying  awake  nights  as  in  keeping  awake 
daytimes. 

Don’t  imitate  your  competitor ; you  lead  and  let  him 
follow.  Try  to  be  that  type  of  a school  man  that  suc- 
ceeds on  account  of  his  qualifications  and  not  in  spite 
of  them. 

When  telling  people  about  your  school  keep  in  mind 
that  sentence  by  Marcus  Aurelius : 

“If  any  man  is  able  to  convince  me  and  show  me 
that  I do  not  think  or  act  right,  I will  gladly  change, 
for  I seek  the  truth  by  which  no  man  was  ever  injured.” 

The  best  courses,  tbe  most  up-to-date  equipment,  the 
most  efficient  and  inspiring  faculty,  the  proper  loca- 
tion, truthful  and  intelligent  advertising  and  soliciting ; 
these  are  sure  to  win  the  confidence,  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  the  community  in  which  you  locate  your  school 
if  you  are  a factor  in  the  community  and  are  always 
trying  to  serve  the  community  unselfishly. 

If  I am  on  the  wrong  track  write  and  put  me  on 
the  right  track — ask  me  questions  if  you  care  to — 
manv  "others  are  doing  this  and  you  have  the  same 
privilege.  IMv  next  article  will  be  entitled,  “The  Steps 
That  Get  the  Business.” 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 


By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 
Definitions  of  Capital^ 


The  theory  question  proposed  in  the 
November  issue  was  whether  or  not  a 
corporation  could  reduce  its  surplus  by 
the  purchase  of  securities,  that  is,  stocks 
or  bonds.  The  answer  to  the  question 
involves  first  a definition  of  capital  and 
then  a discussion  of  corporation  man- 
agement and  bookkeeping.  Capital 
should  be  defined  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  the  economist  and  the  accountant  because  those 
viewpoints  are  dififerent  and  the  definitions  of  capital 
are  necessarily  different. 

Economics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  man’s 
activity  in  acquiring  wealth  or  property  and  thus  the 
economist  is  interested  in  studying  the  results  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  money  or  other  property 
in  business  enterprises.  That  is,  he  studies  business  in 
the  endeavor  to  ascertain,  among  other  things,  how 
much  income  should  be  produced  by  the  use  under 
given  conditions  of  a given  amount  of  money  or  other 
property.  In  that  inquiry  the  economist  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  source  of  the  money  or  property  used  in 
the  enterprise.  He  does  not  care  whether  it  was  con- 
tributed by  the  proprietor  or  borrowed  by  the  pro- 
prietor from  persons  outside  of  the  business  organiza- 
tion which  he  is  studying.  The  economist  is  interested 
only  in  the  total  amount  of  money  or  other  property, 
all  of  which  he  calls  “wealth,”  that  is  used  to  produce 
income  or  more  wealth.  The  total  of  such  money  and 
other  property  so  used  is  called  “capital.”  Therefore, 
from  the  economist’s  point  of  view,  capital  is  the  total 
wealth,  that  is,  the  total  assets  of  a business,  used  to 
produce  more  wealth  or  income.  For  example,  if  the 
total  assets  of  a business  amount  to  $30,000,  of  which 
$20,000  was  contributed  by  the  proprietor  and  $10,000 
was  borrowed  from  outsiders,  the  capital  from  the 
economist’s  point  of  view  would  be  $30,000. 

Now  the  accountant  looks  at  business  from  another 
angle.  He  studies  business  not  primarily  to  ascertain 
how  much  income  should  be  produced  by  a given 
amount  of  assets  used  in  it  but  principally  to  determine 
or  define  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  various 
persons  interested  in  or  connected  with  the  business. 
The  accountant  desires  to  fix  the  accountabilities  of 
persons  to  the  business  and  of  the  business  to  persons. 
He  is  interested  chiefly  in  ascertaining  how  much,  if 
anything,  persons  owe  to  the  business,  that  is,  the 
accounts  receivable,  how  much,  if  anything,  the  busi- 
ness owes  to  persons,  that  is,  the  accounts  payable,  and 
finally  how  much  the  business  fin  a sense)  owes  to  the 
proprietor,  that  is,  how  much  the  proprietor  really 
owns  in  the  business  after  making  provision  for  the 
payment  of  accounts  payable.  The  accountability  of 
the  business  to  the  proprietor,  that  is  the  ownership  of 
the  proprietor  in  the  business  after  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  accounts  payable  or  liabilities, 
is  sometimes  called  the  net  worth  of  the  business.  A 
better  term  for  it  is  capital.  Thus  capital  from  the  ac- 
countant’s point  of  view  is  the  excess  of  assets  over 
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liabilities ; in  the  example  given  above,  it  would  be 
$20,000.  The  remainder  of  this  discussion  concerns 
capital  from  the  accountant’s  viewpoint  alone. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  define  capital  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  because  the 
liabilities  might,  and  sometimes  do,  exceed  the  assets, 
and  in  that  case  the  difference  between  them  would  not 
be  called  capital.  An  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets 
would  be  called  deficiency  or  deficit.  For  example,  if 
the  assets  of  a business  amounted  to  $10,000  and  the 
liabilities  to  $20,000,  there  would  not  be  any  capital, 
but  instead  there  would  be  a deficit  of  $10,000. 

Peculiarity  of  Corporation  Bookkeeping. 

The  essential  nature  of  capital  remains  the  same  re- 
gardless of  the  form  of  organization  of  the  business. 
Capital  is  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  whether 
the  business  be  a sole  proprietorship,  a partnership  or  a 
corporation.  But  there  are  differences  in  bookkeeping 
among  the  forms  of  organization  and  in  the  case  of  the 
corporation  there  is  a legal  restriction  not  imposed  upon 
the  others.  In  the  sole  proprietorship  there  is  one 
capital  account  which  shows  the  capital  as  a credit 
balance.  In  the  partnership  there  is  a similar  account 
for  each  partner  showing  his  share  in  the  total  capital. 
In  the  corporation  the  capital,  that  is  the  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities,  is  shown  in  two  accounts,  each  of 
which  may  be  subdivided  if  desired.  One  of  these  ac- 
counts is  Capital  Stock ; the  other  is  Surplus. 

The  peculiar  capital  accounts  for  the  corporation  are 
designed  to  assist  it  in  observing  the  legal  requirement 
to  which  reference  was  made  above.  That  requirement 
is  that  the  original  investment  in  the  corporation  by  its 
owners  must  not  be  withdrawn  by  them  from  the  busi- 
ness except  under  certain  legal  procedures  which  need 
not  be  explained  here.  Original  investments  are  evi- 
denced by  certificates  of  capital  stock  showing  how 
much  each  owner  has  invested  in  the  corporation.  The 
total  amount  of  such  investments  is  represented  by  the 
capital  stock  account  and  assets  equivalent  in  amount  to 
the  capital  stock  must  be  retained  in  the  business. 

If  the  corporation  makes  a profit,  it  will  acquire 
assets  in  excess  of  those  originally  invested  and  in  ex- 
cess also  of  its  liabilities.  These  assets  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  owners  of  the  corporation,  known  as 
the  stockholders.  In  fact  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  corporation  is  to  make  profits  and  thus 
be  able  to  distribute  cash  or  other  assets  to  the  stock- 
holders. In  other  words,  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders  but  the 
original  investment  equal  to  the  capital  stock  issued 
may  not  be  withdrawn.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to 
operate  two  capital  accounts,  one  known  as  the  capital 
stock  account  representing  the  original  investment 
which  may  not  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  represent- 
ing the  profits  which  may  be  withdrawn.  The  latter 
account  is  called  surplus.  The  capital  stock  account 
and  the  surplus  account  together  represent  the  real 
capital  of  the  corporation,  namely,  the  excess  of  its 
assets  over  its  liabilities. 

Corporation  Management. 

The  management  of  the  corporation  is  vested  in  a 
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board  of  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders  and  this 
board  has  the  power  of  deciding  how  much,  if  any,  of 
the  profits  represented  by  surplus  account  it  will  dis- 
tribute to  the  stockholders.  The  board  distributes 
profits  by  declaring  a dividend.  This  is  a declaration 
that  each  stockholder  shall  receive  a part  of  the  profits 
proportional  with  the  capital  stock  which  he  owns. 
For  convenience,  the  part  of  the  profits  given  to  each 
stockholder  is  usually  a fixed  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  held  by  him.  For  example,  if  the 
profits  available  for  distribution  are  $4,500  and  the 
total  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  the  board  of  directors 
may  declare  a 4^  per  cent,  dividend.  Each  stockholder 
then  would  receive  profits  to  the  extent  of  4^  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  held  by  him  and  thus 
all  stockholders  together  would  receive  4^  per  cent, 
of  $100,000  or  $4,500. 

One  of  the  very  important  questions  which  confront 
the  board  of  directors  of  a prosperous  corporation  is, 
^‘How  much  of  the  profits  shall  be  distributed  in  divi- 
dends.” The  payment  of  dividends  has  been  called  the 
only  non-productive  expenditure  that  an  honest  cor- 
poration makes.  So  far  as  the  corporation  itself  is  con- 
cerned, money  paid  in  dividends  is  a total  loss  (it 
being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  payment  of 
dividends  is  not  an  expense  of  earning  the  profits — it  is 
merely  a distribution  of  profits  already  earned).  But 
from  the  stockholders’  point  of  view  the  only  reason  for 
the  corporation’s  existence  is  that  it  may  pay  dividends. 
Thus  the  stockholders  usually  are  anxious  to  have  divi- 
dends paid  and  the  directors  who  manage  the  corpora- 
tion’s business  for  them  are  obliged  to  decide  how  much 
if  any  of  the  profits  of  the  corporation  shall  be  so  dis- 
tributed. 

The  simplest  solution  is  to  distribute  all  of  the  profits 
each  year.  But  this  procedure  involves  two  disad- 
vantages. First,  the  corporation  is  not  enabled  to  ac- 
cumulate a surplus  which  might  be  needed  in  some  time 
of  financial  stress,  and,  secondly,  the  rate  of  dividends 
would  be  irregular  because  the  profits  normally  would 
vary  from  year  to  year.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a fixed  rate  of  dividends,  the 
second  reason  following  naturally  from  the  first.  In 
the  first  place,  the  average  stockholder  prefers  it.  As 
a rule  he  is  not  a speculator  but  an  investor  who  desires 
a fixed  income  and  who  is  not  prepared  either  to  make 
up  in  some  other  way  a shortage  in  dividends  or  to 
invest  profitably  an  unexpected  increase  in  them.  It 
follows  from  this  that  stock  which  pays  a fixed  rate  of 
dividend  is  generally  more  desirable  and  consequently 
commands  a higher  market  price. 

The  wisest  course,  therefore,  is  to  distribute  in  divi- 
dends only  the  amount  of  profits  during  the  poor  or 
“lean”  years.  Whenever  the  profits  exceed  that 
amount,  the  surplus  is  increased  by  the  excess.  If  ex- 
perience covering  a number  of  years  shows  that  the 
average  profits  of  poor  years  are  in  excess  of  the 
amount  distributed  as  dividends,  then  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend may  be  increased  and  maintained  until  some 
future  adjustment  is  necessary.  Although  this  pro- 
cedure gives  to  stockholders  in  some  years  less  than  the 
profits  earned  by  the  corporation,  it  is  not  unfair  be- 
cause the  creation  of  a surplus  should  increase  the  cor- 
poration’s earning  power  and  ultimately  the  rate  of 
dividend.  The  principal  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
is  undue  conservatism  which  will  deprive  present-day 
stockholders  of  profits  only  to  enrich  future  stock- 
holders who  may  be  other  persons. 


Since  the  board  of  directors  has  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  dividend,  if  any,  which  it  will  declare,  it 
follows  that  the  stockholders  cannot  compel  the  board 
to  declare  a dividend,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
board  acts  in  good  faith.  But  stockholders  usually  de- 
mand that  the  board  give  some  reason  for  not  declaring 
a dividend  if  there  are  profits  available  for  distribution 
and  the  board  generally  prefers  to  explain  its  position, 
because  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  and,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to  antagon- 
ize them.  The  problem  under  discussion  presents  a 
case  where  the  board  apparently  did  not  want  to  give 
any  reason  for  not  declaring  a dividend.  It  wanted  to 
make  it  appear  that  there  were  no  profits  available  for 
distribution  and  it  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  pur- 
chasing securities.  The  question  raised  is  whether  such 
purchase  would  reduce  the  surplus ; the  answer  becomes 
simple  when  the  real  nature  of  capital  is  borne  in  mind. 

Answer  to  Theory  Question. 

Since  capital  is  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
an  exchange  of  one  kind  of  asset  for  another  of  equal 
value  does  not  change  the  capital  because  the  total 
amount  of  assets  remains  the  same.  If  securities  are 
purchased  the  asset  cash  is  reduced,  but  a new  asset 
securities  is  acquired  and  the  total  assets  remains  un- 
changed. The  bookkeeping  required  on  the  purchase 
of  securities  for  cash  would  be  merely  a debit  to  securi- 
ties and  a credit  of  the  same  amount  to  cash.  No  entry 
would  be  made  in  the  surplus  account  and  thus  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  board,  namely,  “to  reduce  the  surplus.” 

Another  question,  however,  is  raised  by  the  problem. 
Assume  that  the  corporation’s  cash  was  so  reduced  by 
the  purchase  of  the  securities  that  no  money  would  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  a dividend  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  a surplus  of  $50,000  profits  out 
of  which  a dividend  might  be  declared.  May  the  cor- 
poration borrow  money  with  which  to  pay  the  divi- 
dend? 

Borrowing  money  for  any  purpose  would  not  affect 
the  surplus  because  the  surplus  is  part  of  the  capital 
or  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  and  if  the  asset  cash 
were  increased  and  a new  liability  for  the  same  amount 
were  created,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  would 
not  be  changed.  The  law  seems  to  justify  a loan  by  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  use  in 
paying  dividends  although  the  question  is  not  definitely 
and  clearly  settled.  But  as  a matter  of  proper  and 
conservative  corporation  finance,  the  question  is  one  of 
some  difficulty. 

One  method  of  securing  cash  is  by  deferring  the  pay- 
ment of  current  liabilities  and  retaining  cash  which  is 
currently  received.  This  is  a sort  of  indirect  borrowing 
without  the  consent  of  the  creditors.  It  rarely  would  be 
advi.sable  because  it  would  impair  the  corporation’s 
credit  and  if  the  current  liabilities  were  subject  to 
cash  discounts,  it  would  result  in  a loss  of  the  discounts. 
Generally,  it  is  less  costly  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed 
money  than  to  lose  cash  discounts  on  current  accounts 
payable.  This  method  of  securing  cash  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  would  so  rarely  be  practicable  that  it 
may  be  ignored  in  this  discussion. 

The  advisability  of  borrowing  money  for  this  pur- 
pose would  depend  first  of  all  upon  the  corporation’s 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  within  a reasonably  short  time. 
Such  a loan  should  not  be  a long  time  one  because  in 
that  event  the  corporation  would  be  subjecting  itself  to 
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continuing  interest  expense  merely  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  stockholders.  Another  element  which 
should  be  considered  is  the  use  to  which  the  corpora- 
tion’s cash  had  been  put  in  the  past  and  which  caused 
the  present  shortage  of  cash.  If  the  cash  had  been 
invested  in  plant,  machinery  or  other  permanent  assets, 
the  view  may  be  taken  that  a loan  to  enable  the  cor- 
poration to  pay  dividends  is  really  not  a loan  for  that 
purpose  at  all  but  one  to  reimburse  the  corporation  for 
cash  invested  in  permanent  assets.  In  other  words,  the 
loan  may  be  considered  as  one  really  to  invest  in  per- 
manent assets  because  the  money  secured  by  it  restores 
the  corporation’s  cash  to  its  amount  prior  to  the  in- 
vestment in  those  assets.  Under  that  view,  stock- 
holders should  not  be  deprived  of  dividends  merely 
because  the  corporation  has  invested  its  cash  in  per- 
manent assets  when  it  might  properly  have  borrowed 
additional  cash  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  problem  under  discussion,  however,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  justification  for  a loan.  Cash  for 
dividends  should  be  secured  by  selling  the  securities. 
If  the  directors  refuse  to  do  that  the  stockholders  have 
a just  cause  for  complaint  because  the  cash  to  which 
they  were  entitled  in  dividends  has  not  been  invested 
in  permanent  assets  in  a way  which  will  increase  the 
earning  power  of  the  corporation.  The  earnings  of  the 
corporation  would  be  increased  only  by  the  interest  re- 
turn on  the  securities.  Not  only  would  such  interest 
return  be  lower  than  the  usual  return  on  capital  in- 
vested in  the  corporation’s  own  business,  but  also  there 
would  be  a departure  from  the  normal  and  usual  busi- 
ness activity  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  stock- 
holders may  reasonably  expect  the  corporation  to  con- 
fine itself. 

Problems  for  January. 

To  many  persons,  a tabulated  statement  of  figures 
is  confusing.  No  matter  how  clearly  the  figures  may 
be  presented  in  the  statement,  many  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  read  a statement  as  easily  as  they  read  a 
verbal  narrative.  Consequently  it  becomes  advisable 
at  times  to  present  matter  in  some  way  other  than  by 
statements  of  figures.  Generally  it  is  impracticable  to 
present  it  in  the  form  of  verbal  narrative  because  such 
narrative  would  be  too  long.  Frequently  a convenient 
means  of  presentation  is  a graphic  chart.  A simple 
example  of  such  a chart  would  be  the  following,  which 
is  designed  to  show  the  cumulative  sales  of  a business 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915.  It  has 
been  completed  to  date. 

The  solution  of  the  practical  problem  presented  in 
the  November  issue  concerning  the  profits  of  1909  and 
1910  is  one  which  might  be  confusing  to  a person  un- 
used to  statement  reading.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  this  solution  could  be  presented  graphically. 
We  suggest  that  our  readers  prepare  a chart  showing 
the  variations  in  sales  and  expense  items  and  account- 
ing for  the  decrease  in  profits.  The  chart  best  adapted 
to  this  solution  would  necessarily  be  more  complicated 
than  the  simple  one  given  above  and  might  even  take 
an  entirely  different  form.  In  the  January  issue  we 
will  discuss  the  preparation  of  graphic  charts  and  print 
one  which  adequately  presents  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Those  readers  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  prepare  the  graphic  chart  suggested  may 
be  interested  in  considering  the  following  point  of  ac- 
counting theory.  A standard  English  te.xt  book  on 
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accounting  advises  that  the  notes  receivable  account 
be  kept  in  the  customers’  ledger,  and  the  notes  payable 
account  be  kept  in  the  creditors’  ledger,  it  being  as- 
sumed that  each  of  said  ledgers  is  controlled  by  a con- 
trolling account  in  the  general  ledger.  Suggest  reasons 
for  and  against  the  proposed  method. 

Answer  to  Inquiry. 

We  have  received  the  following  request  from  one  of 
our  readers : “I  should  like  to  have  you  publish  this 
question  in  your  accounting  department.  What  is  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term  ‘turn-over?’  Is  it 
gross  sales,  cost  of  sales,  or  gross  trading  profit  ?”  This 
question  is  answered  specifically  in  Montgomery’s 
“Auditing,  Theory  and  Practice,”  Students’  Edition, 
page  454,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted.” 

“The  merchant  who  speaks  of  his  ‘turn-over’  usually 
refers  to  his  gross  sales,  but  if  his  answer  were  ana- 
lyzed, it  would  be  found  that  his  reference  was  rather 
to  his  stock  of  goods  than  to  the  sales  value  thereof. 
If  he  started  his  fiscal  year  with  a certain  inventory, 
he  would  endeavor  to  ‘turn  it  over’  several  times  during 
the  year.  In  this  case  it  would  mean  the  cost  of  the 
sales,  because  his  inventory  and  subsequent  purchases 
are  entered  at  cost,  and  it  is  this  stock  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  turn  over  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

* =K  4: 

Uniformity  is  desirable  in  accountancy  terminology, 
so  the  author  suggests  this  definition : The  turn-over 
of  a merchant  or  manufacturer  represents  the  number 
of  times  his  capital  in  the  form  of 'stock-in-trade  is  re- 
invested in  stock-in-trade  during  a given  period. 

THE  PITH  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

A thing  is  not  right  because  we  do  it. 

A method  is  not  good  because  we  use  it. 

Equipment  is  not  the  best  because  we  own  it. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  be  deceived  about  our  own 
affairs. — JVm.  C.  RedHeld,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


Our  shorthand  department  this  month 
has  the  second  of  Miss  Dearborn’s 
articles  on  teaching  typewriting  to 
music.  We  also  have  Mrs.  Cavanaugh’s 
useful  article  on  teaching  shorthand  and 
an  article  by  Dr.  Bridge  on  “Who  Need 
to  Know  Shorthand.” 

W’e  have  had  to  omit,  in  consequence 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  maga- 
zine, two  articles  containing  the  substance  of  addresses 
given  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Federa- 
tion in  Boston  recently,  on  teaching  typewriting  by 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Rogers,  of  Roxbury  High  School, 
and  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Mcllvane,  of  the  W altham  High 
School,  on  the  general  subject  of  teaching  stenography. 
These  will  appear  next  month. 

An  article  by  Miss  Florence  M.  Lull,  a successful 
business  woman  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  secretarial  work, 
has  been  crowded  out  and  appears  in  another  part  of 


WHO  NEED  TO  KNOW  SHORTHAND? 

By  W.  D.  Bridge. 

C HORTHAND  is  everybody’s  art.  The  lawyer,  the 
minister,  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator, the  merchant,  the  accountant,  the  congress- 
man, the  head  of  a great  department  in  any  institu- 
tion— these,  and  the  vast  number  of  other  workers  who 
have  occasion  to  “make  memoranda,”  are  the  very  per- 
sons who  would  make  their  work  easy  and  more  ex- 
peditious by  the  constant  use  of  shorthand. 

Why  do  not  more  individuals  in  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned  take  up  the  study  of  this  time-saving  craft? 
Many  of  them  think  it  is  a difficult  subject  to  master. 
Others  who  are  planning  for  a large  sphere  of  activity 
seem  to  think  that  shorthand  has  become  a “girl’s 
trade.”  Men  who  are  wise,  like  President  Wilson,  see 
the  personal  benefit  which  may  come  to  them  by  the 
knowledge  of  shorthand,  but  say,  “It’s  too  late  for  me 
now  to  learn  that  really  good  art ; I must  depend  on 
an  amanuensis.”  But  I know  one  of  the  busiest 
editors  ever  working  in  New  York  City,  who  never 
realized  the  possibilities  of  advantage  to  himself  if  he 
knew  shorthand  until  he  had  passed  his  forty-fifth  year, 
and  then  mastered  it,  and  till  he  was  seventy  never 
wrote  a line  for  publication  except  in  shorthand,  and 
trained  his  worthy  sons  to  become  expert  transcribers 
of  his  shorthand  editorials  and  other  written  matter. 

I know  of  masterful  physicians  whose  every  “note” 
of  the  patient’s  condition,  and  of  the  prescription  given, 
is  made  in  shorthand.  I know  of  railroad  superintend- 
ents who  are,  as  they  themselves  say,  “everlastingly” 
filling  note-books,  pocket  and  table,  with  the  items  to 
be  attended  to  immediately  or  at  a later  time.  I know 
college  professors  whose  memoranda  on  their  class- 
room desks  are  written  in  the  “beautiful  stringlets.” 
I know  many  authors  who  would  deem  it  a hardship 
indeed  to  wearily  plod  through  the  development  of 
the  “plots”  which  they  have  ingeniously  laid  out,  if 
they  were  to  be  tied  down  to  tedious  longhand.  I 
know  bookkeepers  in  large  establishments  and  banks 
who  lessen  their  toilsome  labor  greatly  by  the  succinct 
stenographic  outlines  which  have  become  as  legible 
to  them  as  print. 


the  magazine,  page  150.  It  is  an  interesting  article. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Gill  on  training  teachers.  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  recommends  very  strongly  that  all  teach- 
ers should  have  more  or  less  of  actual  office  training. 
This  is  something  that  all  teachers  should  arrange  if 
possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  business  men  will  some 
day  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  commercial  education  and  will  be  willing  to  put 
themselves  to  some  inconvenience  in  order  to  provide 
positions  for  those  who  are  trying  to  qualify  themselves 
to  be  teachers.  Any  teacher  who  has  not  had  actual 
office  training  would  find  their  efficiency  wonderfully 
increased  if  they  could  stop  off  teaching  for  a while 
and  go  into  an  office  and  go  through  the  regular 
course  of  hard,  consecutive  work  and  get  familiarized 
with  the  oftentimes  dull  routine  of  business  so  that  they 
would  know  just  what  it  is  they  are  preparing  their 
pupils  for. 


One  of  the  greatest  editors  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  ever  known  was  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  Ed- 
wards, of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Northzvestern 
Christian  Advocate.  He  learned  and  mastered  D.  P. 
Lindsley’s  Takigraphy,  and  used  it  constantly  in  his 
work.  He  became  so  expert,  and  commended  the  sys- 
tem so  highly  for  its  fluency  and  legibility,  that  Mr. 
Lindsley  bought  a beautiful  morocco  note-book,  6 
inches  by  4 in  size,  and  having  130  or  more  pages  of 
flne  paper  for  penmanship,  and  then  with  most  charm- 
ing  grace  of  outline  wrote  out  his  entire  system  of 
takigraphy  on  pages  finely  decorated  and  bordered  with 
red  lines  and  gave  the  volume  to  Dr.  Edwards  as  a 
token  of  appreciation.  That  volume  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, the  like  of  which  I have  never  seen. 


SPEEDY  WAY  TO  LEARN  WORD  SIGNS. 

A SK  your  teacher  to  give  you  a list  of  ten  simple 
word  signs,  in  longhand  with  the  shorthand 
forms  by  each  word.  Read  over  that  list  three  or  four 
times  carefully. 

Now  take  an  editorial  in  the  morning  paper,  begin 
at  the  first  line  and  look  along  the  lines  till  you  come 
to  a word  which  you  can  remember  as  one  of  the  words 
in  the  list.  Place  a dot,  with  a pencil,  under  that  word, 
and  then  write  the  shorthand  form  on  a sheet  of  ruled 
paper  lying  before  you.  Continue  to  read  till  you 
reach  the  same  or  another  word  in  your  list.  If  the 
same  word,  place  a dot  under  the  printed  word,  and 
write  it  again  in  shorthand  as  before.  If  another  word, 
place  the  dot,  write  the  form,  and  go  on.  In  all  prob- 
ability you  will  And  all  of  the  ten  word-sign  words  in 
the  first  column.  Many  of  the  word  signs  you  have 
written  from  ten  to  seventy  times. 

Ask  your  teacher  to  give  you  another  ten  words. 
Do  not  try  to  pick  out  the  ten  yourself,  as  you  will  not 
know  which  are  among  the  most  common  word  signs. 
Start  again  with  the  same  editorial  column,  and  mark 
as  before.  Secure  a third  list  of  ten,  and  so  proceed, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  that 
editorial  page  seems  to  be  heavily  “pitted”  with  dots, 
and  you  will  find  at  the  close  that  a large  majority  of 
the  words  are  really  word-sign  words. 
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TEACHING  TYPEWRITING  TO  MUSIC 

By  Emma  B.  Dearborn. 

(Second  Article.) 


The  problem  occupying  the  attention  of  many  edu- 
cators today  is  how  to  shorten  the  learning  time. 
And  still  other  educators  are  interested  in  how 
to  make  the  learning  time  more  pleasant  for  the  stu- 
dent, to  the  end  that  he  may  stay  in  school  as  long  as 
possible.  The  use  of  music  in  the  teaching  of  type- 
writing approaches,  to  a degree,  the  fulfillment  of  both 
these  demands. 

Prof.  Colin  A.  Scott,  Department  of  Education, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  writes : 

“I  think  the  principle  you  use  is  sound  and  is  en- 
tirely correct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  timing  the 
strokes  in  typewriting  will  reduce  fatigue  and  increase 
rapidity ; and  when  the  timing  is  done  by  music  it  adds 
a pleasurable  factor  of  great  importance  which  must 
produce  still  greater  success.” 

The  usual  problems  which  confront  the  teacher  of 
typewriting  are  largely  taken  care  of  through  the  in- 
fluence of  music — the  fingers  of  the  clumsy  student 
respond  quickly  to  this  compelling  influence  and  be- 
come individualized  to  a high  degree ; the  definite  as- 
sociation of  certain  keys  with  certain  fingers  is  accom- 
plished without  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
student ; and  his  more  immediate  responses  eliminate 
to  a large  extent  the  waste  time  between  strokes. 

In  developing  the  keyboard,  I place  a diagram  on 
the  board  of  that  portion  of  the  keyboard  which  I wish 
to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  the  class,  and  bring 
out  the  definite  association  of  certain  fingers  with  cer- 
tain keys.  After  this  I put  a piece  of  music — say,  “In 
Lilac  Time.”  or  some  such  piece — on  the  machine  and 
play  it  at  medium  time  until  the  class  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  associate  those  keys  with  the  correct 
fingers,  and  make  the  responses  in  time  with  the  music. 
Then  I move  the  speed  indicator  forward,  quickening 
the  time  until  the  class  can  write  four  lines  a minute, 
or  what  would  be  equal  to  fifty  words,  without  error. 

The  next  day  I introduce  more  keys,  and  give  the 
time  work  the  same  as  before. 

As  soon  as  a sufficient  portion  of  the  keyboard  has 
been  covered  to  admit  of  writing  words,  I give  word 
drills  in  connection  with  the  finger  exercises ; then  a 
short  series  of  words. 

The  writing  of  words  is  a very  different  stimulus 
from  the  writing  of  exercises,  and  the  reaction  is  very 
much  slower  at  first ; it  calls  for  more  definite  associa- 
tions ; for  this  reason  the  introduction  of  words  and 
word  exercises  should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  like  manner  the  short  sentence  should  be 
introduced,  and  gradually  increased  in  length  as  the 
ability  of  the  class  for  more  definite  associations  be- 
comes prolonged. 

The  question  may  be  asked  if  this  plan  does  not 
work  a hardship  on  the  smart  student,  by  compelling 
him  to  write  at  the  same  rate  as  his  less  fortunate 
neighbor.  I don’t  think  so.  My  aim  is  to  bring  all 
students  up  to  a writing  capacity  of  four  lines  a min- 
ute right  from  the  start.  You  do  not  question  the 
wrong  done  to  the  capable  student  in  other  subjects 
who  is  held  back  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow  class 
mates.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  work  done  or  ground  covered,  but  the  actual 


power  gained — the  conquest  of  self— that  is  the  de- 
termining factor. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  every 
pupil  keeps  perfect  step  with  the  music  right  from  the 
start.  They  do  not.  They  are,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, able  to  keep  time,  but  they  lose  an  occasional 
count  completely,  sometimes  for  one  reason,  and  some- 
times for  another.  But  these  occasional  losses  become 
daily  less  frequent  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  the 
teacher  can  get  a very  accurate  estimate  of  the  power 
the  student  is  gaining. 

The  argument  may  also  be  raised  that  in  this  way 
accuracy  is  sacrificed  for  speed.  I should  like  to  take 
issue  with  any  such  contention,  and  show  by  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  course  of  procedure  how  such  a con- 
dition is  met. 

Suppose  you  introduce  eight  keys — a key  for  each 
finger — the  first  lesson.  Add  to  that  number  two  keys 
for  each  succeeding  lesson.  (The  entire  keyboard  is 
soon  covered.)  Give  the  first  five  minutes,  by  the 
watch,  to  a review  of  previously  learned  keys.  Give 
the  second  five  minutes  to  practice  on  an  exercise  in- 
troducing the  two  new  keys.  In  this  way  a little  added 
knowledge  is  given  the  class  each  lesson.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  let  the  class  turn  back  and  work 
for  perfect  sheets.  The  increased  power  which  the 
student  has  gained  through  his  more  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  keyboard  helps  him  to  write  with 
increasing  confidence  and  consequently  a greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Accuracy  is  born  of  confidence. 

I have  seen  in  some  cases  students  held  up  for  a 
perfect  sheet  on  the  first  lesson  until  they  had  culti- 
vated a touch  that  was  simply  ruinous  for  speed.  In 
other  cases  the  students  lost  confidence  in  their  ability, 
and  wrote  by  sight  when  the  teacher  wasn’t  looking. 
And  still  other  students  have  declared  after  a few  days 
that  they  just  hated  typewriting  and  never  could  learn 
it — this,  usually,  after  they  had  been  reproved  again- 
and  again  for  looking  on  the  keyboard.  It  seems  such 
a pity  to  make  hateful  to  students  a subject  that  pos- 
sesses such  delightful  possibilities  as  does  typewriting. 

I would  not  employ  music,  e.xcept  for  five-minute 
drill  exercises  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  after 
the  students  go  on  to  consecutive  matter.  In  these 
advanced  drill  exercises  the  ability  of  the  individual 
can  be  expressed  by  his  writing  at  double  or  even  triple 
stroke  what  his  neighbor  may  be  striving  to  write  in 
single  time. 

As  I see  it,  education  in  any  line  of  manual  activity 
is  but  bringing  the  body  into  the  harmonious  control 
of  a well  disciplined  mind.  Isn’t  this  the  especial 
province  of  music — the  producing  of  harmony  of 
thought  and  action?  And  isn’t  harmony  of  thought 
and  action  what  produces  the  very  highest  type  of 
concentration?  This  is  the  real  question. 

The  following  list  of  records  I have  found  very  sat- 
isfactory, chiefly  because  they  make  an  instant  appeal 
wdiich  is  very  compelling  to  the  students. 

“Golden  Trumpets,”  “Bleaking,”  “In  Lilac  Time,” 
“The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,”  “Four  Little  Black- 
berries,” “Emperor  March,”  “Hilo-LIawaiian  March,” 
“Buffalo  New's  March,”  “Infanta  March.” 
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A TALK  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

By  Margaret  O.  Cavanaugh. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 


Hi  The  commercial  teacher  who  is  looking 
H for  material  with  which  to  inspire  his 
H pupils  will  find  it  in  abundance  in  the 
H careers  of  our  successful  business  men. 
H W hen  a great  man  can  be  shown  to 
S have  begun  his  career  as  a poor  boy,  it 
is  a most  inspiring  example ; when  we 
H find  that  a great  man  has  earned  the 

money  to  pay  for  his  education  it  is 

doublv  inspiring.  So  many  eminent  men  have  worked 
their  wav  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
all  great  successes  in  life  are  obtained  in  this  way. 
There  is  a reason  for  this.  It  is  found  in  the  theory 
that  when  a boy,  who  is  working  his  way,  undertakes 
to  pay  for  his  education,  he  does  his  work  thoroughly. 
He  has  no  time  to  spend  in  studying  anything  that  is 
not  necessary  to  his  success.  Everything  he  studies 
is  of  real  value  to  him.  It  is  the  precious  metal  in 
which  he  is  to  work  out  his  destiny. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  is  willingness  to  work 
and  to  apply  oneself,  with  an  interest  in  work  which 
will  lead  one  to  do  everything  that  lies  in  his  path 
without  regard  to  whether  he  is  being  paid  or  not.  If 
he  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and  is  willing  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  the  business  in  which  he  is,  even  if  it 
means  missing  an  occasional  holiday  and  doing  a little 
night  work,  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  Many  young 
people  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  promotion. 
They  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  other  things  that  they 
may  win. 

Never  in  the  hi.story  of  this  country  have  there  been 
such  opportunities  for  young  men  and  young  women 
to  get  a start  in  business  life  as  just  now.  The  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  of  our  country  are  grow- 
ing and  developing  beyond  all  comparison.  The  fu- 
ture holds  great  things  in  store  for  the  educated  young 
man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  work  hard. 

A business  training  is  a fit  preparation  for  almost 
any  profession.  In  many  professions  it  is  essential. 
A stenographer  may  in  time  discard  his  shorthand 
work ; he  may  assume  an  executive  position  or  accept 
a different  calling,  not  requiring  him  to  write  short- 
hand, but  the  training  during  his  course  in  a commer- 
cial school  and  his  apprenticeship  as  a stenographer 
will  mold  his  habits,  his  business  methods,  his  whole 
business  attitude,  and  develop  in  him  those  dependable 
qualities  without  which  he  may  fail  in  any  profession, 
and  which  require  firm  and  correct  development  and 
encouragement  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 

A wise  teacher  will  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  that  they  need  not  only  much  manual  dexterity, 
but  also  the  attributes  of  sterling  character  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  those  qualities  which  make  success  in  its 
true  sense. 

Quick  and  keen  perception,  a thorough  grasp  of  mat- 
ters as  they  arise,  the  ability  to  discern  what  is  in  the 
employer’s  mind,  without  being  told  in  so  many  words, 
a reliable  memory,  tact,  initiative,  intelligence — these 
are  of  more  value  to  the  employer  than  the  manual 
execution  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  no  matter 
how  rapid  and  accurate.  And  these  may  be  acquired 


by  any  aspiring  student  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance. It  is  not  so  much  rapidity  in  the  recording  and 
transcribing  of  shorthand  notes,  but  the  faculty  of 
using  one’s  brains  that  is  the  essential  thing.  The 
stenograijher  must  be  more  than  the  automaton,  a mere 
recorder  of  words,  in  order  to  attain  those  heights  in 
the  profession  which  are  particularly  worth  attaining. 
He  must  have  good  habits;  he  must  have  tact,  judg- 
ment energy,  and  perseverance. 

\ou  should  advise  your  students  to  do  their  very 
best  when  they  start  out  and  to  study  how  to  do  this 
better  and  better.  Every  clerk  should  try  to  make  him- 
self valuable  to  his  employer.  He  should  fit  himself 
for  the  next  position  above  that  which  he  holds,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  that  position  is  vacant.  One 
secret  of  success  is  in  using  the  time  not  required  for 
business,  sleep  or  meals  for  study.  One  should  read 
good  books  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  using  the  dic- 
tionary. He  should  make  his  readings  of  the  prac- 
tice nature  and  such  that  they  will  be  of  practical  use. 

Commercial  teachers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  training  in  the  business  world  know  that  em- 
plo3'ers  require  their  employees  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  positions  they  occupy ; and  the  stenog- 
raphers are  not  excepted.  This  thought  is  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  students  of  shorthand  who 
continually  depend  upon  some  other  student  to  help 
them  transcribe  their  notes,  or  to  adjust  their  machines. 
Teach  them  to  be  independent,  to  know  all  about  the 
machine  they  are  using,  how  to  put  on  a ribbon,  and  to 
dust  and  oil  it.  Not  only  this,  but  if  they  are  to  hold 
the  very  best  positions  and  demand  high  salaries,  their 
work  must  be  better  than  any  one  else  can  do  it.  The 
grammatical  construction,  spacing,  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, etc.,  must  be  beyond  criticism.  Thorough  study, 
careful  copying,  persistent  practice — these  are  three 
essentials  which  lead  the  student  to  proficiency  in 
shorthand.  The  efficient  stenographer  is  not  the  one 
who  never  made  a mistake,  but  rather  the  one  who 
never  made  the  same  mistake  twice. 


TYPEWRITING  BY  MUSIC. 

j^ISS  EMMA  B.  DEARBORN,  whose  second  article 
^ on  teaching  typewriting  with  the  rhythm  of  music 
appears  on  page  157,  already  has  several  successful 
followers.  In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
Robert  Stacey  High  School,  William  Beck  has  in- 
troduced the  system  into  the  commercial  course.  He 
is  also  using  it  in  the  penmanship  drills,  in  which  it  is 
said  to  have  the  same  excellent  effect.  Music  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  writing  exercises,  relieves  the 
nerve  tension,  increases  the  speed  and  improves  the 
clearness  and  regularity  of  the  writing. 

Louis  M.  Crandall,  of  the  Norwich  Commercial 
School,  has  a large  class  of  typewriting  students  who 
hammer  the  keyboards  to  the  music  of  a graphophone. 
Mr.  Crandall  very  shortly  expects  to  have  a public 
demonstration  of  this  work  done  with  victrola  music. 
He  says  the  music  relieves  the  tendency  to  loaf,  makes 
the  writing  easier  and  adds  grace  to  the  movements 
of  the  writer. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  H.  L.  Darner. 


POSITION  : — A good  position  is  one  that  promotes 
health  and  efficiency.  A healthful  position  is  one  that 
allows  all  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  to  function 
properly.  A healthful  position  is  one  in  which  the 
trunk  is  kept  straight  or  in  about  the  same  position  as 
it  is  found  when  walking.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  eyes  quite  close  to  the  work  (and  they  should  never 
be  closer  than  twelve  inches)  lean  forward  but  do  not 
bend  forward.  Keep  the  trunk  straight,  bending  at 
the  hips. 

The  feet  should  be  kept,  as  a general  rule,  flat  on  the 
floor  and  not  too  far  forward,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position. 

The  two  forearms  should  go  on  the  desk  at  about 


a right  angle  to  each  other,  the  elbows  being  pulled 
back  off  the  edge  of  the  desk  an  inch. 

The  paper  should  be  so  placed  that  the  connective 
strokes  will  fall  at  a right  angle  with  the  forearm. 
The  angle  of  the  paper  determines  the  slant  of  writing. 

The  pen  should  be  held  so  that  it  points  somewhere 
over  a point  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
Both  points  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  with  equal 
pressure.  The  holder  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Keep 
the  fingers  well  curled. 

The  finest  penmen  use  the  best  materials.  You  can- 
not imagine  seeing  Mills,  Leslie,  or  Courtney  using 
soiled  paper  and  an  old  pen  point. 


LESSON  25. — The  small  letters  t and  d are  small  i and  a with  figure  I’s  on  the  top.  It  is  no  crime  to  make  a loop  at 
the  top  of  the  small  letter  d in  place  of  retracing,  in  fact  I think  it  makes  it  easier.  The  oval  of  the  small  letter  />  must 
be  closed  at  the  bottom.  This  lesson  contains  the  style  of  capital  P that  I like.  u . » » 


^ X ^ 


LESSON  26. — The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  capital  W are  the  same  height.  The  third  part  or  finishing  stroke 
is  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  letter.  Finish  this  letter  with  a graceful  curve.  The  rest  of  the  lesson  contains  review  work. 


--.A 


LESSON  27. — Make  the  first  line  as  freely  as  you  would  make  ovals  of  the  same  height.  The  small  letter  I is,  in 
reality,  a modified  oval  and  should  be  made  as  such.  The  small  letter  h is  finished  the  same  as  the  small  letters  v and  w. 
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it  is  not  a thing  of  beauty.  Use  your  choice  as  to  which  style  you  shall  practice. 


LESSON  29. — This  lesson  contains  some  difficult  work,  and  words  that  do  not  look  very  well,  even  though  they  are  well 
written.  Try  some  of  the  wide  spacing.  Notice  in  wide  spaced  work  that  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes  are  made 
correspondingly  long. 


LESSON  30.— See  that  the  top  of  the  small  letter  j is  not  made  too  tall.  Begin  the  small  letter  y with  the  turn. 
Try  to  keep  your  writing  even  and  uniform. 


ff  f ^ f f ^ ^ ^ 


LESSON  31. — Close  every  small  letter  g at  the  top. 
line  is  good.  If  you  use  this  style  make  it  neatly. 


For  bookkeeping  purposes  the  abbreviated  style  of  loop  below  the 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills. 


merit.  Study  carefully  the  last  part  of  the  letter.  You  will  notice  that  the  finishing  part  of  the  capital  “K”  is 
composed  of  two  slight  compound  curves.  All  downward  lines  should  be  made  fine  and  light,  The  capital  “K” 
exercise  is  found  in  the  third  line;  this  will  be  a splendid  drill  for  this  letter.  Try  all  of  these  different  forms  and 
then  select  the  letter  you  can  make  best. 


Plate  29. — The  large  tracers  which  are  used  as  developing  exercises  should  be  carefully  practiced.  Notice 
that  the  oval  is  the  reversed  oval  in  this  exercise.  In  making  capital  “P”  swing  out  with  a good  free  movement, 
especially  in  the  last  part  of  the  letter,  and  allow  the  finishing  stroke  to  come  a little  beyond  the  downward  line. 
Next  practice  the  small  “p”  and  see  that  the  oval  part  is  closed  at  base  line.  Practice  this  letter  separately  and 
then  in  groups  of  three  and  four,  without  raising  the  pen. 


/(P  /O  /S’  /O  /P  /9  /P  /P  /P  //  /P 
/P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P  /P 


Plate  30. — Spend  considerable  time  in  making  the  large  tracer  exercise,  then  afterward  the  enlarged  form  of 
capital  “B”  retraced.  Make  the  loop  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter  and  finish  the  capital  with  the  hook 
stroke.  This  style  of  finish  will  enable  you  to  carry  the  stroke  from  the  capital  to  the  small  letter  following  when  writing 
the  words.  In  making  small  “b”  start  with  the  pulling  movement  made  one  space  high  and  then  swing  from  that 
into  the  small  “b,”  using  the  same  rapid  movement  in  making  the  letter  that  you  used  in  making  the  exercise. 
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Plate  31.— The  capital  “R”  is  made  the  same  as  capital  “B”  with  the  exception  of  the  little  loop,  which  is  made 
one-half  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  then  finish  with  a short  compound  curve,  bringing  the  finishing  line  a trifle 
below  base  line.  The  style  of  small  “r”  given  herewith  is  the  best  for  all  purposes  and  while  it  is  a little  more 
difficult  to  make  than  the  final  “r”  form,  yet  it  is  much  more  legible  than  the  other  form 


these  letters  very  wide  at  the  left  of  the  stem,  and  narrow  at  the  right  of  the  stem.  Of  course,  the  rapid  movement 
should  be  used  in  all  of  this  work. 


arrangement  of  the  work  carefully  and  see  if  you  are  spacing  the  letters  in  the  word  about  the  same  as  shown. 


Plate  34. — Many  pupils  are  able  to  write  a page  of  one  letter  or  one  word  so  that  the  work  makes  a very  nice 
appearance,  but  when  it  comes  to  a paragraph  or  a whole  page  of  work  of  miscellaneous  writing  they  have  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  work  in  such  a way  that  it  presents  a pleasing  appearance,  and  in  order  that  advanced  students 
may  have  some  drill  in  this  work,  we  will  give  some  practice  in  miscellaneous  writing  in  the  remaining  lessons. 


COPY  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  BY  C.  C.  I.I.STER 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Necessity  of  Repetition 
By  C.  C.  Lister. 


IN  teaching  muscular  movement  writing  the  physical  and 
mental  training  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Since  writ- 
ing is  a means  of  expression,  the  movements  required  to 
write  legibly,  neatly  and  fluently  should  be  made  as  nearly  auto- 
matic as  possible.  The  nerve  and  muscular  elements  should 
be  trained,  co-ordinated  and  fused  into  a definite  habit  of 
action  in  order  that  one  may  write  freely,  yet  legibly,  with  the 
least  amount  of  conscious  effort. 

When  pupils  have  secured  by  practice  a skill  and  fluency 


selections  from  the  beginning,  but  that  she  practiced  certain 
carefully  selected  technical  exercises  over  and  over — exercises 
that  were  units  or  wholes  in  themselves.  By  and  by  the  at- 
tention could  be  taken  from  these  parts  of  music  and  centered 
upon  the  single  complex  of  many  technical  exercises  merged 
into  the  given  whole — a great  musical  selection. 

In  penmanship  it  is  well  known  that  the  mastery  of  a tech- 
nical movement  means  that  all  letters  or  words  involving  the 
same  movement  are  comparatively  easy  to  write. 


in  writing  which  carries  the  pen  along  at  a fair  rate  of  speed, 
there  is  but  little  attention  to  special  elements  or  technical 
details  or  even  words.  The  whole  process  becomes  a unit,  a 
single  complex  movement  which  evolves  these  elements  and 
details,  but  merely  as  elements  merged  into  the  given  whole. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  it  be  said  that  writing  has  become 
automatic. 

Before  this  stage  of  development  can  be  reached  there  must 
be  much  study  and  practice  on  details.  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  study  and 
practice. 

Many  teachers  in  the  public  schools  seem  to  under-estimate 


Pupils  should  first  be  taught  how  to  make  the  big  two  space 
straight  line  and  oval  exercises  with  the  muscular  movement. 
They  should  then  acquire  a little  more  technical  control  by 
making  these  same  exercises  one  space  high.  This  is  but  a be- 
ginning, and  is  far  from  the  technical  control  of  the  muscles 
required  in  writing  to  make  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
the  finer  movements  required  to  write  legibly,  easily  and 
rapidly. 

A valuable  way  of  gaining  skillful  muscular  control  is  the 
practice,  over  and  over,  of  (1)  single  strokes  or  elements; 
(2)  short  combinations  of  two  or  three  selected  letters;  (3) 
single  letters  extended  into  a group  equal  in  continuity  of 


the  need  of  much  repetition  of  the  basic  movements  used  in 
writing.  Recently  the  writer  heard  a teacher  who  was  ob- 
serving a class  writing  line  after  line  of  a word  containing  a 
selected  combination  of  letters,  say  that  it  seemed  so  simple — 
I think  she  meant  silly — to  be  writing  that  one  word  over 
and  over.  She  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to 
write  was  to  copy  pages  out  of  a history  or  a dictionary. 

It  happened  that  this  lady  was  a musician.  She  was  re- 
minded that  she  did  not  attain  her  skill  by  playing  intricate 


movement  to  an  average  word : (4)  the  repetition  of  individual 
capitals,  (5)  and  eventually  long  words. 

Exercises  1 and  2 furnish  two  basic  movements.  These 
movements — the  over  and  the  under — are  woven  all  through 
writing.  The  mastery  of  these  two  drills  will  mean  an  easy 
movement  to  an  average  word ; (4)  the  repetition  of  individual 
for  it — and  a little  conscious  “push  and  pull”  action  of  the 
arm  that  is  indispensable  to  good  writing. 

There  is  no  better  combination  than  No.  3 for  the  practice 
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c{^:{aaa 

zaMi 

aaMaa\ 


of  the  technical  movement  required  to  make  well  this  style 
of  “r.” 

No.  4 has  proven  to  be  especially  effective  in  establishing 
the  slant  of  “s.” 

No.  5 is  a particularly  good  exercise,  comprising  as  it  does 
the  “push  and  pull”  movement  and  the  lateral  swing.  It  is  a 
sort  of  “swing  and  stop”  movement. 

Perhaps  no  other  capital  letter  furnishes  a better  or  more 
fascinating  movement  drill  No.  6 — the  capital  “A”  finished  with 
the  “drop”  stroke  which  makes  it  convenient  to  swing  from  let- 
ter to  letter  without  a break  in  the  movement.  The  slight  check 
at  the  top  of  each  “A”  serves  as  a controlling  point. 

No.  7 — the  capital  “M” — is  an  especially  good  drill  in  com- 
bining the  “push  and  pull”  and  the  rolling  motions.  There 
should  be  a stop  in  the  movement  on  the  middle  down  stroke. 
This  serves  to  control  the  movement  and  thereby  avoid  the 
use  of  too  much  rolling  motion. 

No.  8 furnishes  a good  drill  in  making  the  combination  of 
the  ovcr-under  motion. 

The  student  who  cannot  become  sufficiently  interested  in  the 


practice  of  writing  to  enjoy  the  repetition  of  such  drills  as  are 
suggested  here,  over  and  oVer,  with  the  muscular  movement 
until  line  after  line  of  the  single  letter,  combinations  of  letters, 
or  words,  can  be  written  almost  in  exact  duplicate,  is  not  likely 
to  acquire  a very  high  degree  of  skill  in  muscular  movement 
writing. 

A necessary  preliminary  to  effective  practice  is  to  determine 
approximately  how  many  letters  or  words  should  be  written 
on  a single  line.  Note  the  arrangement  of  these  drills.  One 
of  the  first  requisites  to  good  penmanship  is  the  habit  of  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  on  a page.  This  habit  of 
neatness  can  be  cultivated  while  practising  rriovement  drills  as 
well  as  when  writing  a letter.  The  student  who  is  careless 
and  slovenly  in  the  practice  of  the  oval  exercise,  or  in  making 
a page  of  some  capital  letter  will  find  it  difficult  to  prepare  an 
orderly-arranged  page  of  writing.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
letters  are  crowded  the  general  appearance  is  bad.  If  they 
are  unequally  spaced  or  spread  over  too  large  a surface  the 
appearance  will  not  be  pleasing.  This  does  not  need  to  make 
the  work  mechanical,  but  it  will  develop  a sense  of  proportion 
which  is  indispensable  in  a well  written  page. 
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PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 

By  H.  W.  Flickinger 


Among  the  many  works  of  alphabets  which  have  been 
published,  but  few  give  the  student  of  lettering  such 
hints  and  suggestions  as  seem  necessary  to  enable  him, 
without  a great  deal  of  study  and  practice,  to  become  pro- 
ficient. 

To  supply  this  want  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  department 
in  The  Business  Journal.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  aims  to 
furnish  the  learner  each  month  with  the  single  outlines  of  the 
most  popular  and  practical  forms  employed  by  our  best  en- 
grossers and  designers. 

No  effort  will  be  made  at  embellishment  or  elaboration,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  or  two  styles  which  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  brush.  If  the  principles  are  well  understood,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  student  will  enable  him  to  make  such  changes  and  add 
such  ornamentation  as  his  tastes  and  desires  may  suggest. 

Materials — The  ink  used  should  have  a good  body.  If  it 
is  too  thin  it  will  drop  from  the  pen. 

Pens — Within  a few  years  steel  pens  for  text  writing  have 
become  popular,  and  have  to  a large  extent  displaced  the  quills. 
They  are  very  convenient,  and  with  proper  care  will  last  a long 
time.  The  Soennecken  pens  are  made  in  various  sizes.  I have 
said  that  they  are  convenient;  they  require  no  repairing,  but 
they  are  not  equal  to  those  cut  from  quills.  Our  best  penmen 
still  give  the  turkey-quills  the  preference,  even  though  they 
require  more  attention.  For  your  first  work,  however,  I would 
suggest  the  use  of  No.  1 Soennecken  pen. 


Paper — Supply  yourself  with  a good  quality  of  foolscap 
paper. 

Penholding — Use  a straight  holder  and  let  it  rest  against 
the  first  finger  a little  above  the  middle  joint.  Bend  the  thumb 
and  fingers  more  than  in  ordinary  writing,  and  rest  the  hand 
at  the  wrist  joint  and  on  the  little  finger.  The  pen  point 
should  be  kept  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  base  line. 
You  will  need  to  dip  the  pen  frequently,  as  only  a little  ink 
should  cover  it. 

Proportion — The  scale  is  divided  into  three  spaces.  Capital 
and  extended  letters  being  three  spaces  high,  and  the  short 
letters  two.  For  convenience  write  the  short  letters  the  height 
of  a space  between  the  two  ruled  lines  on  foolscap  paper,  and 
the  capitals  and  extended  letters  a half-ruled  space  higher. 
Until  the  eye  and  hand  are  sufficiently  trained  it  would  be  well 
to  rule  with  pencil  light  vertical  guide  lines. 

If  the  foregoing  instructions  are  carefully  studied  and  prac- 
ticed, there  need  not  be  much  said,  as  the  reproductions  will  be 
self-explanatory.  Look  them  over  critically.  Names  on  di- 
plomas, certificates,  etc.,  are  most  frequently  written  either  in 
German  Text  or  Old  English,  hence  the  necessity  of  becoming 
skillful  in  their  use.  Some  capitals  are  very  difficult,  such  as 
“G,”  “O”  and  “S,”  and  will,  therefore,  require  critical  study  and 
a great  deal  of  practice.  If  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required 
it  is  advisable  to  draw  them  with  pencil  first ; go  over  the  out- 
line with  a fine  pen  and  then  fill  in  with  a smooth  pen  or  brush. 
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Instructions  and 
Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 

ri)  The  work  assigned  in  our  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

16)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 

The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


SEVENTY  YEARS  A PENMAN. 

I N the  personal  letter  reproduced  herewith,  which  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  Mr.  Flickinger  displays  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  master,  that  he  is,  in  the  accuracy 
and  grace  of  his  penmanship,  as  well  as  his  always  pleasing 
style  of  expression. 


This  young  man  of  seventy  years,  in  every  line  he  writes, 
is  still  showing  us  in  what  high  respect  he  holds  his  penman- 
ship. Age  and  pressure  of  time  have  not  induced  him  to  make 
a careless  stroke. 

Every  penman  living,  and  many  who  have  “crossed  the  bar,” 
owe  something  to  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

May  the  good  Lord  add  many  years  to  his  useful  life. 


NEWS  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Spencerian  Commercial  School  send  out  a very  attrac- 
tive art  mailing  folder  with  a picture  in  colors  of  that  famous 
scene,  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  It  is  worth  while 
to  send  for  the  beautiful  picture. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  Goldey  College  were  held  in 
the  Play  House  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  16.  The  program  was  an  attractive  one  and  the 
annual  address  was  by  S.  Parke  Cadman,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

Oscar  B.  Thayer  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Accounting  in  the  Whitewater 
State  Normal  School  to  become  Chief  Accountant  for  the 
City  of  Duluth  at  a salary  of  $2,400.  The  vacancy  has  been 
filled  by  the  selection  of  T.  T.  Goff,  who  has  taught  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic  in  the  Gem  City  Business  College  of  Quincy, 
111.,  for  the  past  twelve  years  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and  of 
the  Gem  City  Business  College. 

J.  H.  Seckler,  formerly  of  the  Newark  High  School,  has 
been  transferred  to  Paterson,  to  act  as  private  secretary  to 
B.  H,  Spencer,  of  Spencer’s  Business  College,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  will  doubtless  do  well. 

Farmers’  Business  College,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  send  out  a 
very  attractive  college  journal.  The  picture  of  the  exhibit 
given  by  Farmers’  Business  College  at  the  Ft.  Worth  Fat 
Stock  Show  is  also  interesting.  Farmers’  Business  College,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  South  and  the  West, 
gives  a very  complete  course  in  telegraphy. 


MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

"THE  rapidly  growing  poimlarity  of  muscular  movement 
writing  in  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  school  systems  of  the 
country  have  adopted  this  method  of  writing.  Philadeli)hia 
is  the  latest  city  of  prominence  to  join  the  list,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  that  city  having,  at  its  last  meeting,  listed  for 
use  in  its  schools  Lister’s  Muscular  Movement  Writing. 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


Commercial  Education  in  Germany.  By  Frederic  Ernest 

Farrington,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York.  258  pp.  Price  $1.10. 

There  is  no  intelligent  person  in  our  country  but  has  won- 
dered at  the  marvelous  business  ability  of  the  German  nation, 
and  it  is  natural  that  this  curiosity  should  extend  to  the 
means  adopted  by  Germany  to  prepare  her  young  men  for 
business.  This  work  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Farrington 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  1913 — before  Belgium,  the 
Lusitania  and  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell  had  made  it  very 
difficult  for  any  red-blooded  American  to  study  Germany’s 
institutions  with  a dispassionate  mind.  It  is  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  all  of  us  should  know  whatever  means 
Germany  has  found  effectual  in  attaining  her  world  superior- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  commercial  affairs.  Mr.  Farrington’s 
book  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  it  was  written  before  the  war,  so  that  we  can  feel 
confidence  in  its  being  a report,  made  absolutely  without  bias, 
of  what  he  then  discovered. 

Professor  Farrington  says,  “The  stratification  of  German 
social  and  industrial  life  is  so  rigid  that  there  is  very  little 
movement  vertically,  except  within  certain  narrow  limits.  It 
is  this  very  characteristic  that  makes  the  German  educational 
problem  so  relatively  simple  and  its  working  out  so  marvelously 
effective.  A boy  is  more  than  likely  to  follow  the  business  of 
his  father.  At  all  events,  once  he  has  elected  to  follow  any 
particular  career,  the  competition  is  so  keen  that  he  is  forced 
to  stand  by  his  choice  even  though  he  ekes  out  but  a pre- 
carious existence.  . . The  result  of  the  situation  in  Ger- 

many is  that  everybody  is  forced  to  become  a specialist  and 


that  the  choice  must  be  made  early — in  most  cases  in  the 
early  reaches  of  the  commercial  or  industrial  world  by  the 
time  the  boy  is  ready  to  leave  the  elementary  school  (Volks- 
schule)  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  immensely  simplifies 
the  problem  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  educational  authori- 
ties, for  given  the  career  the  boy  is  to  follow,  they  can  de- 
termine with  fair  readiness  and  accuracy  the  subjects  and 
parts  of  subjects  that  make  up  the  most  profitable  course 
of  study  for  the  pupil  to  pursue.  When  the  boy  completes 
the  elementary  school  course  at  fourteen  he  finds  a position 
in  the  business  world,  starting  his  career  as  an  apprentice — 
it  may  be  in  a tinsmith’s,  it  may  be  in  a barber’s,  or  a watch- 
maker’s shop ; it  may  be  with  a grocer.  When  he  enters  the 
continuation  school  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year, 
he  is  put  in  a class  with  other  boys  who  are  engaged  in  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work.  During  the  following  three  or  four 
years,  while  he  is  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  is  also 
attending  the  school  for  a certain  number  of  hours  per  week, 
ranging  usually  from  four  to  nine  in  the  various  communities, 
and  here  the  schools  are  devoting  themselves  to  developing 
the  theoretical  and  business  aspects  of  his  trade  or  career 
alongside  his  real  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  doing,  his  employer  is  not  only  required  by  law  to  give 
him  time  off  to  attend  the  school,  but  is  held  responsible  for 
seeing  that  he  attends.  . . . 

“The  Volksschulen,  as  the  name  implies,  are  the  real  people’s 
schools,  for  they  enroll  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  school  population  of  the  country.  Completion  of  this 
course  satisfies  the  ordinary  compulsory  school  attendance 
requirements,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  covers 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

has  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  commercial 
teadhing  in  high  school  at  a substantial  increase  in  salary. 
Our  catalogue  and  teachers’  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.  Address 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BE  A.  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off.  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


YOU  CAN  BECOME  A FINE  BUSINESS  PENMAN 
by  taking  my  mail  course.  Note  Mr.  Stolte’s  im- 
provement. Write  for  illustrated  journal.  Your 
name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  C 492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

SCRIPT  EXPERT 

195  Grand  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping,  Illustrations, 
Writing  Slips,  Copy  Books,  etc.  Send  copy  for 
estimate. 


THE  OBLIQUE  HOLDER  WITH  AN  INDIVIDUALITY 


If  you  want  something  exclusive  in  the  line 

of  a pen-holder,  get  a Gmeiner  Oblique.  You 
can  get  an  ordinary  oblique  holder  for  less 

money,  but  it  will  not  serve  your  purposes,  nor  please  you  hall  so  well  as  the  Gmeiner  Oblique  will. 

The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  been  scientifically  worked  out.  makes  the  Gmeiner  Holder  the 
mo.st  desirable.  The  price  in  either  seven  or  ten  inch  lengths  is  only  $1.00,  while  it  will  be  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  you  for  a life-time.  Agents  wanted. 


A.  a.  GMEINER 


416  High  St, 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


A. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writ- 
have  a holder  adapted  to  that  special  purpose. 
The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-lncti  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c  8-lncli  Fancy,  50c ; Plain,  25c. 

MAGIMLSSON  208  Nfopth  Sth  St.,  Quincy,  111. 
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the  period  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  a purely 
elementary  school  course  and  includes  substantially  the  sub- 
jects that  one  is  familiar  with  in  the  lower  school  work  in 
this  country.  . . . The  graduates  of  these  or  any  other 

schools  may  be  compelled  to  attend  continuation  schools 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  unless  they  are  in  at- 
tendance upon  some  other  educational  institution.  . . . The 
boy  who  goes  through  the  elementary  school  is  practically  in 
a cul  de  sac  as  far  as  getting  into  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
is  concerned.  The  chief  objective  difference  between  the  first 
group  and  the  second  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  elementary  school 
boy  is  drafted  to  serve  in  the  army  for  two  or  three  years, 
while  the  secondary  school  boy  has  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a one-year  volunteer.” 

In  another  place,  Professor  Farrington  says,  “The  govern- 
ment, by  the  complicated  system  of  safeguards  with  which  it 
surrounds  the  citizen,  deprives  him  largely  of  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  individuality.  It  taxes  him  to  almost  un- 
believable limits,  to  extremes  unthinkable  under  conditions  of 
real  democratic  control,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  more 
competent  to  expend  his  money  wisely  than  is  he  himself. 
. . . Despite  steady  work  and  a thriving  industrial  situa- 
tion, living  conditions  are  growing  steadily  worse.  The  lowest 
classes  can  have  meat  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
even  the  middle  classes  are  beginning  to  feel  the  strain. 
Taxes  are  everywhere  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds.  . . . 
One  tax  collector  found  that  a certain  commercial  traveler 
was  allowed  by  his  firm  fourteen  marks  per  day  on  his  ex- 
pense account.  (This  was  readily  ascertainable,  for  every 
business  man  must  keep  his  books  in  a prescribed  fashion,  and 
must  at  all  times  have  them  open  to  government  inspection.) 
He  informed  the  traveling  man  that  he  did  not  need  more 
than  twelve  marks  a day  for  traveling  expenses,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  pay  an  additional  income  tax  on  the  extra 
two  marks  per  day — 720  marks  per  year.  The  traveler  pro- 
tested, but  in  vain.  The  government  had  decided,  and  he 
must  pay.  . . . Independence  of  thought  on  the  part  of 

the  masses  of  the  people  is  in  reality  almost  a euphemism. 
German  officialdom  seems  to  have  a wholesome  dread  of  any- 
thing unusual ; it  apparently  believes  it  inimical  to  the  public 
weal  to  let  the  people  really  think  out  anything  for  themselves. 
The  proletariat  believe  they  think  absolutely  untrammeled,  but 
in  a country  so  plentifully  supplied  with  subsidized  and  semi- 


official newspapers  which  so  frequently  put  before  their  read- 
ers in  the  morning  the  policies  carefully  disclosed  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Berlin  correspondents  the  day  before,  what 
opportunity  is  there  for  any  real  independence  of  thought? 
True,  the  people  may  form  their  own  judgments,  but  these 
are  largely  founded  upon  material  emanating  from  inspired 
sources.  One  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  number 
of  thinking  men  who  are  fairly  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the 
hand  of  the  world  is  against  Germany;  that  Russia,  France 
and  England  are  only  waiting  the  opportune  moment  to  pounce 
upon  her.  With  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  the  voting  of 
war  budgets  becomes  perfectly  simple.” 

As  before  remarked,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  book 
was  written  before  any  thought  of  the  great  war.  His  de- 
scription of  the  German  schools  for  commercial  education  is 
full  and  informing,  and  every  intelligent  commercial  teacher 
should  know  exactly  what  Germany  has  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  some  respects  Americans  would  not  care  to  attain 
efficiency  through  the  means  adopted  by  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment, but  many  of  her  methods  of  instruction  are  in  ad- 
vance of  our  own,  and  this  country  needs  to  cultivate  the 
Japanese  faculty  of  taking  hold  of  anything  that  is  good,  no 
matter  where  it  is  found,  and  making  the  most  of  it  for 
our  own  purposes.  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the 
profession. 


Business  Forms  and  Financial  Institutions.  Revised  by 
L.  B.  Moffett.  Published  by  The  Peirce  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  195  pp. 

This  work  is  an  up-to-date  revision  of  the  book  that  the 
Peirce  School  have  used  for  many  years.  It  is  a work  pre- 
liminary to  the  formal  bookkeeping  course  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  part  treating  of  money,  its  substitutes, 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  money  orders,  foreign  exchange,  letters 
of  credit,  etc.  The  second  part  treats  of  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  the  third  part  deals  with  stocks  and 
bonds,  insurance,  transportation,  etc.  The  book  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  typographical  art,  is  printed  on  good  paper 
and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  division  of  subjects  is 
logical  and  the  treatment  is  as  concise  as  is  consistent  with 
clarity.  At  the  end  of  each  subject  a series  of  well  devised 
questions  are  inserted  which  will  be  found  helpful  to  the 


After  Business  School — What? 

Accountancy  and  Business  Administration 
offer  you  an  exceptional  opportunity 

While  the  commercial  or  stenographic  courses  offered  by  the  business  school  will  undoubtedly 
aid  you  in  getting  a start  in  business,  they  provide  only  an  “entering  wedge”  into  the  field  of 
opportunity.  Advancement  in  business  demands  more  than  a beginning  knowledge. 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Administration  are  being  taught  this 
year  to  over  4000  students  in  52  Resident  Schools  and  Colleges.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
the  largest  Business  Organizations  in  America  as  the  official  training  course  for  their  employees. 

Write  now  for  32  Page  Extension  Bulletin,  giving  complete 
information,  sent  FREE  to  ambitious  men  and  women 


PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy,  Business  Administration, 

and  English 

HUDSON  TERMINAL,  30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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teacher  and  student.  The  questions  are  so  devised  as  to  bring 
out  even  more  than  is  in  the  text.  Modern  forms  of  checks, 
drafts,  notes,  acceptances,  etc.,  taken  from  the  actual  instru- 
ments used  in  the  larger  cities,  are  well  represented  by  good 
photo  engravings.  In  short,  for  its  purpose  this  work  would 
seem  to  be  ideal,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  suggest  any 
improvement. 


Writing  an  Advertisement.  By  S.  Roland  Hall.  Published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  217  pp.  Price 
$.75. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  advertising  man  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  four  large  volumes  used  in  their  course  of  advertising 
instruction.  This  is  a compact  work  designed  for  the  use  of 
students  and  business  men.  It  is  as  good  as  any  work  on 
the  subject  could  be  within  the  space  limitations.  Mr.  Hall 
lays  out  the  following  steps  showing  the  purpose  of  an  ad- 
vertisement : To  attract  favorable  attention ; to  develop  in- 
terest ; to  create  confidence ; to  convince ; to  induce  action. 
He  gives  many  actual  examples  of  advertisements  illustrating 
the  different  points.  He  puts  a serviceable  set  of  questions 
on  problems  for  each  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  a 
useful  little  work  and  the  price  is  too  low. 

Handbook  of  Business  English.  By  George  Burton  Hotch- 
kiss, M.A.,  and  Edward  Jones  Kilduff,  M.A.  Published  by 
the  New  York  University  Book  Store.  209  pp. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  current  demand 
for  a brief  presentation  of  the  principal  rules  of  good  Eng- 
lish in  grammar,  sentence  construction,  paragraphing,  punc- 
tuation, capitalization,  letter  writing  and  report  making — 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  business. 

Good  business  firms  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  the  persons  with  whom  they  do  business  form  their 
opinion  of  the  firm  from  the  English  used  in  its  letters  and 
advertisements.  In  most  cases  they  have  no  other  way  of 
forming  an  opinion.  Therefore,  a small,  compact  compendium 
adapted  to  the  use  of  either  schools  or  business  men  undoubt- 
edly meets  a felt  want.  The  book  is  well  printed,  well  bound. 


and  arranged  logically  and  systematically.  A good  index 
helps  the  reader  to  look  up  particular  points. 


Students'  Handbook  of  Accounting.  By  Joseph  J.  Klein. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  & Company,  New  York.  136  pp. 

Bound  in  linen-faced  paper.  Price  $2. 

This  is  a small  handbook  designed  to  accompany  the 
author’s  “Elements  of  Accounting.”  The  design  of  the  "Ele- 
ments of  Accounting”  was  to  bridge  the  gap  between  book- 
keeping and  accounting.  The  present  handbook  supplies  solu- 
tions to  the  practical  exercises  in  the  previous  work,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  It  seems  to  be 
well  gotten  up,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  using 
ihe  “Elements  of  Accounting.” 


THE  ROTARY  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 

yil  E following  is  condensed  from  the  code  of  ethics  adopted' 
by  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Rotary  Clubs  at  San  Francisco,  July  23,  1915  : 

“FIRST.  To  consider  my  vocation  worthy,  and  as  afford- 
ing me  distinet  opportunity  to  serve  society. 

“SECOND:  To  improve  myself,  increase  my  efficiency  and 
enlarge  my  service,  and  by  so  doing  attest  my  faith  in  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  he  profits  most  who  serves  best. 

“THIRD:  To  realize  that  I am  a business  man  and  ambi- 
tious to  succeed;  but  that  I am  first  an  ethical  man,  and  wish 
no  success  that  is  not  founded  on  the  highest  justice  and 
morality. 

“FOURTH  : To  hold  that  the  exchange  of  my  goods,  my 
service  and  my  ideas  for  profit  is  legitimate  and  ethical,  pro- 
vided that  all  parties  in  the  exchange  are  benefited  thereby. 

“FIFTH : To  use  my  best  endeavors  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  the  vocation  in  which  I am  engaged,  and  so  to  con- 
duct my  affairs  that  others  in  my  vocation  may  find  it  wise» 
profitable  and  conducive  to  happiness  to  emulate  my  example. 

“SIXTH:  To  conduct  my  business  in  such  a manner  that 
I may  give  a perfect  service  equal  to  or  even  better  than  my 
competitor,  and  when  in  doubt  to  give  added  service  beyond 
the  strict  measure  of  debt  or  obligation.” 


GOOD 


QMMEROAL 

TEACHERS 


COVINGTON,  KY.,HIGH  SCHOOL 

BROWN'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS;  the  high  schools  of 
Danville,  Illinois;  Bisbee,  Arizona;  Eugene,  Oregon;  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma;  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama; Bridgeport,  Illinois — all  have  recently  selected  our  candidates.  NOW  FOR  THE 
JANUARY  OPENINGS!  Write  us  your  needs.  Superior  service  for  both  teacher  and 
employer. 


THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A BIG  IIVCREASE 


Our  October  business  shows  30%  increase  over  corresponding  month  last  year.  Emergency  calls  still  coming  in  and 

the  outlook  for  1916  is  most  excellent. 


WANTED  TWENTY  FIRST  CLASS  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


We  have  some  splendid  high  school  and  business  college  positions  that  must  be  filled  in  January. 

F'ree  Registration  COMTINEISJTAL.  TEACHERS®  AGENCY  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 


^Rpc/<yMr7tACH£RS'AG£/vcy 

ifUV;  DJE/>f\£ER,COLO.  m* 


The  Largest  Teachers’  Agency  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


in  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
and  Colleges.  As  Publishers  of  the  annual 
“Rocky  Mountain  Teachers’  Agency  School  Di- 
rectories,” of  sixteen  Western  States,  we  are  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
entire  West.  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Free 
Booklet  showing  how  we  place  our  teachers.  Wm. 
Ruffer,  Manager. 


Einc  F*oisifioiis  for  Corririncpcial  Xcaclrcps 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems),  and  Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship. Beginning  teachers  should  write  us.  Promotions  for  experienced  instructors.  Good  penmen  in 
demand.  School  property  bought  and  sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  Get 
our  effective  service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE.  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS’  ASSOCIATION  marion,  ind. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION. 

'"THE  thirteenth  rtiinual  convention  of  the  New  England 
^ Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  met  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  Saturday,  October  30.  The  attendance  was  good.  The 
large  auditorium  was  comfortably  filled  with  an  audience 
estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
teachers.  The  teachers  as  a whole  impressed  an  outside  ob- 
server as  being  of  unusually  good  material,  well-bred,  intelli- 
gent and  of  marked  individuality — as  was  to  be  expected  in 
a New  England  group  of  teachers. 

The  meeting  was  delayed  in  opening  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  mayor  of  Boston,  who  was  to  have  made  the  address 
of  welcome.  A large  fire  occurred  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  set  for  opening,  calling  him  away,  and  his  secretary  did 
not  arrive  until  some  time  later  with  the  mayor’s  regrets  and 
a very  good  and  interesting  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of 
the  secretary. 

Homer  S.  Pace,  of  Pace  & Pace,  New  York  City,  opened 
with  an  address  on  “Commercial  Education  for  Modern  Busi- 
ness.” Mr.  Pace  emphasized  the  strenuous  demands  of  mod- 
ern business  and  the  high  measure  of  skill  that  business  men 
require  in  their  assistants  at  the  present  time.  He  stated  that 
the  commercial  schools  had  not  risen  to  the  demands  of 
modern  business,  that  they  were  still  teaching  just  about  as 
they  had  taught  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  busi- 
ness had  changed ; large  combinations  were  conducting  most 
of  the  business  of  the  present  day;  much  business  apparatus 
and  many  office  appliances  have  been  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  behooved  commercial  educators  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  He  believed  that  the  whole  matter  of 
preparation  for  business  should  go  more  into  fundamental 
matters,  more  into  the  vital  economics  of  business.  He  illus- 
trated on  a blackboard  the  wealth  already  in  e.xistence  by  a 
cumulated  heap  representing  the  varied  property  that  men 
possess.  Then  he  explained  that  business  consisted  of  a 
man’s  taking  out  some  part  of  this  existing  wealth  and  using 
it  as  capital  to  produce  more  wealth.  When  the  aggregate 
of  wealth  so  used  by  one  individual  was  not  enough  for  the 
particular  purpose,  he  would  associate  with  himself  one  or 
two  others  in  a partnership,  or  possibly  many  others  in  a 
corporation.  Then  he  explained  how,  if  this  capital  used 
in  business  were  not  enough,  it  could  draw  to  itself  yet  more 
from  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  community  by  the  use  of 
credit.  Then,  in  order  to  make  this  wealth  effective  to  pro- 
duce yet  more  wealth,  manual  labor  and  intellectual  skill  was 
added  to  it.  To  the  employees  who  assisted  in  this  process  a 
part  of  the  increase  was  given,  called  wages.  To  those  who 
brought  skill,  other  part  of  the  increase  was  given,  called 
salaries.  After  the  wages,  salaries  and  other  expenses  of 
operation  had  been  paid,  what  was  left  was  the  reward  of 
initiative,  the  profit  resulting  from  the  enterprise. 

He  said  that  in  his  opinion  big  business  men  did  not  de- 
velop merely  from  teaching  them  bookkeeping  and  shorthand. 
Something  more  fundamental  was  needed.  Students  should 
have  an  understanding  of  what  was  behind  all  business  so  that 
they  could  study  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  intelligently.  He 
thought  at  least  fourteen  weeks  should  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  broad  economics  of  business  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a complete  business  course  and  give  students 
a real  understanding  of  what  they  are  to  study. 

Following  this.  Professor  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Simmons 
College.  Boston,  gave  an  address  on  “Bookkeeping  in  Secre- 
tarial Courses.”  The  argument  of  Professor  Rittenhouse  was 
that  the  women  who  took  secretarial  courses  should  know 
something  of  the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  put  them  through  the  usual  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing courses  given  bookkeeping  students.  He  said  the 
actual  use  that  a woman  in  a secretary’s  position  had  for 
bookkeeping  was  for  the  simple  sets  employed  for  clubs, 
societies,  schools  and  institutions,  or  to  keep  a professional 
man’s  accounts,  a lawyer’s  or  a doctor’s.  Sometimes  they 
were  called  upon  to  devise  bookkeeping  systems  for  millinery 
or  other  shops  especially  for  women:  sometimes  they  ha^'  to 
prepare  treasurers’  reports  and  generally  take  charge  of  indi- 


vidual accounts.  It  was  a waste  of  time  in  the  case  of  women 
preparing  for  this  sort  of  work  to  take  up  the  usual  courses  of 
instruction.  He  instanced  one  occasion  where  a class  of 
girls  had  to  go  through  a set  arranged  for  a blacksmith’s 
shop.  Professor  Rittenhouse  amplified  his  theme  and  made  a 
very  interesting  address. 

Miss  Craig,  Assistant  Professor  in  Simmons  College,  gave 
an  account  of  her  attendance  at  the  International  Typewriting 
Match  in  New  York  City  and  the  marvelous  increase  of  speed 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  past  few  years.  She  told  how  the 
young  lady  who  won  the  championship  had  written  for  an 
hour  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  words  a 
minute,  which  required  fifteen  keys  to  be  struck  each  second, 
and  that  she  had  only  had  one  year’s  tuition.  She  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  demands  of  business  were  for  neat,  accurate 
and  rapid  work,  and  that  none  of  these  three  requisites  should 
be  neglected. 

She  was  followed  on  the  same  general  subject  by  Miss- 
Winifred  H.  Rogers,  of  the  Roxbury  High  School.  Miss 
Rogers  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  bookkeeping  and 
the  .necessity  of  accurate  work  in  order  to  make  out  bills 
and  keep  loose  leaf  ledgers  and  make  statements  and  other 
formal  reports  required  in  bookkeeping.  She  told  the  story 
of  a Boston  business  man  in  New  York  who  was  going  to- 
dictate  a letter  to  a friend’s  secretary  and  was  surprised  to 
see  her  sit  down  at  the  typewriter.  He  inquired  if  she  was 
not  going  to  take  it  down  in  shorthand.  “Oh,  no,”  she  said, 
“we  are  too  busy  these  days  to  use  shorthand.  We  take  it 
down  on  the  typewriter  direct.”  (This  story  is  interesting, 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  describe  actual  conditions  in  New 
York,  it  as  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  would  be  in  Boston, 
for  in  New  York  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  few  men  who  can  -dictate  accurately  enough  to 
dictate  to  a typewriter,  and  most  business  men  depend  on 
the  stenographer’s  skill  and  knowledge  of  English  composi- 
tion to  put  their  letters  into  presentable  shape.)  Miss  Rogers 
emphasized  this  point  herself  when  she  spoke  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  student’s  learning  to  make  up  a good  letter 
and  the  importance  of  having  every  detail  exactly  right  so 
that  the  employer  should  be  proud  both  of  the  letter  and  the 
envelope  in  which  his  correspondence  goes  out. 

After  this,  L.  Cleveland  Amidon,  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  how  they  had 
added  a short  course  in  accounting  to  the  usual  bookkeeping 
taught  in  Commercial  High  Schools.  This  address  will  be 
published  iii  The  Business  Journal. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  lunch,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  some  difficulty,  as  the  part  of  the  city  in  which 
the  Roxbury  High  School  is  situated  is  not  rich  in  facilities 
for  lunch  and  the  Roxbury  High  School  did  not  have  a lunch- 
ing department  of  its  own,  as  is  the  case  in  some  modern 
high  schools. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  head  of  the  Depart- 
met  of  English  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Methods  in  Teaching  Business 
English.” 

W.  L.  Anderson,  of  the  Dorchester  High  School,  then  ex- 
plained his  method  of  “Securing  and  Utilizing  a Commercial 
Geography  Collection.”  Mr.  Anderson’s  method  was  satis- 
factory, but  some  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  while 
he  gave  a list  of  the  firms  and  corporations  that  had  supplied 
him  with  material,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  these 
same  firms  and  houses  have  been  overdone  with  requests  of 
this  kind  from  teachers  and  would  not  respond  as  they  did 
to  his  request.  At  the  same  time  in  every  community  there 
are  firms  engaged  in  business  that  supply  most  of  the  things 
required  in  such  a collection,  and  who  would  probably  help 
out  their  local  schools. 

Mr.  H.  C.  .Spencer  then  showed  the  development  of  the 
entire  alphabet  from  a few  very  simple  forms  in  penmanship. 
Mr.  Spencer  made  his  demonstration  on  the  blackboard,  and 
it  owed  its  attractiveness  to  his  very  live  method  of  present- 
ing it. 

K.  C.  Atticks,  of  the  Brookline  High  School,  followed  with 
an  address  on  “Teaching  Penmanship  in  Connection  with 
Other  Subjects.”  He  correctly  stated  that  we  often  fail  of 
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the  best  results  because  we  try  to  teach  two  things  at  once. 
For  instance,  we  teach  a new  theory  in  bookkeeping  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  a lesson  in  penmanship,  whereas  we 
should  first  teach  the  bare  form  as  an  exercise  in  penmanship, 
and  then  after  the  student  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
form,  take  up  the  meaning  of  the  form  in  another  lesson.  It 
was  a good  paper. 

He  was  followed  by  John  D.  Houston,  of  the  New  Haven 
High  School,  on  “Securing  Positions  for  Pupils.”  Mr.  Hous- 
ton said  that  as  the  commercial  high  school  is  succeeding  the 
business  college  it  must  also  exercise  that  function  of  the 
business  college  which  makes  it  an  intermediary  between  the 
business  man  and  the  young  man  seeking  employment.  He 
explained  how  they  had  successfully  worked  along  this  line  in 
New  Haven  and  the  good  results  that  had  accrued.  He  was 
followed  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Mcllvene,  of  the  Waltham  High 
School,  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography.”  This  was 
a good  paper,  and  we  have  arranged  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hofifacker,  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  fol- 
lowed with  an  exposition  of  “How  to  Teach  Rapid  Calcula- 
tion.” Mr.  Hoffacker  had  but  little  time  left  him,  but  made  the 
most  of  that  little. 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  crowded  and  through 
losing  time  when  at  the  start,  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  the 
whole  program  and  no  time  remained  for  the  discussion  of 
the  very  interesting  papers  that  were  presented  to  the  con- 
vention. The  business  meeting  followed  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

First  Vice-president,  K.  C.  Atticks,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-president.  Helen  Gilmore,  of  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Secretary,  W,  O.  Holden,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Treasurer,  J.  C.  Moody,  of  New  Britain,  Conn, 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  in  Boston, 


EASTERN  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS. 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  above  association  was  held 
in  the  Drake  School,  Tribune  building.  New  York  City, 
on  Saturday,  November  27,  1915,  at  10 :30  a.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  association  were : W.  P.  Steinhauser, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  president ; E.  G.  Miller,  of  Pittsburgh,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  C.  A.  Robinson,  of  the  Westchester  Commercial 
School,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Thomas  G.  O’Brien,  of  the 
Drake  School,  made  the  address  of  w’elcome,  which  was 
followed  by  the  President’s  address.  After  this  the  regular 
program  ensued  as  follows : Habit  Formation,  by  J.  A. 
Kirby,  of  the  Bushw'ick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Pen- 
manship in  Business  Schools,  by  B.  H.  Spencer,  of  the  Spencer 
College,  Paterson,  N.  J. ; Creating  Enthusiasm,  by  L.  G.  Lloyd, 
supervisor,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; Penmanship  in  High  Schools,  by 
Henry  B.  Slater,  Newton  High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

The  afternoon  session  began  at  2 p.  m.  Penmanship  in 
Normal  Schools  was  discussed  by  C.  E.  Doner,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.  Mr.  Doner  is  Director  of  Penmanship  in  the  State 
Normal  School.  After  that  followed  Physical  Training  in 
Relation  to  Penmanship,  by  W.  E.  Benscoter,  of  the  High 
School,  Lowell,  Mass. ; Getting  Results,  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Ben- 
bow,  Supervisor  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; The  Kind  of  Penman- 
ship the  Business  World  Demands,  by  W.  D.  Sears,  of  the 
Drake  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  meeting  concluded 
with  a Round  Table  on  How  I Teach  Penmanship  in  which  all 
present  took  a hand. 


MINNESOTA  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

"THE  commercial  Section  of  the  Minnesota  Teachers’  As- 
sociation convened  this  year  as  an  institute.  Miss  Kitty 
Dixon,  of  Chicago,  conducted  the  classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  of  New'  York,  had  classes  in  penmanship 
before  the  Commercial  Section,  and  also  gave  a lecture  to  the 
eighth  grade  and  rural  teachers  of  writing.  The  attendance 
was  greater  this  year  than  at  any  former  meeting.  I think 
it  was  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  Institute  plan.  Mr.  Palmer 
talked  to  an  immense  audience  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  West 
High  School,  Friday  morning.  As  usual,  Mr.  Palmer  held 
the  attention  of  everyone  for  a long  time,  and  they  went  away 
very  highly  pleased  with  his  lecture. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Greenwood,  of  South  High  School,  was  elected 
president  for  the  next  year ; Mr.  C.  C.  Windsor,  of  Red  Wing, 
vice-president,  and  Miss  Ida  C.  Johnson,  of  West  High  School, 
secretary. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'THE  final  call  to  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  27  to  30,  inclusive, 
has  been  issued  by  President  J.  F.  Fish  in  the  following  letter : 

“This  is  to  rally  every  one  engaged  in  commercial  training 
to  attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  meetings  of  the  Six 
National  Organizations  affiliated  in  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  and  to  participation  in  the  broader  pro- 
grams of  the  general  federation. 

“The  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  is  a federa- 
tion of  these  six  national  organizations  made  up  of  teachers 
engaged  in  all  phases  of  work  incident  to  the  broader  and  more 
adequate  courses  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional and  international  commerce,  rather  than  to  the  federa- 
tion of  individuals  in  any  particular  phase  of  commercial 
training. 

“Our  strength  and  prestige  are  increased  just  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  the  broadening  of  our 
scope,  and  your  loyalty  to  this  broader  purpose  can  be  made 
apparent  through  your  membership  in  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers’  Federation  and  your  full  cooperation  in  every- 
thing relating  thereto, 

“Through  the  efficiency  of  our  work  and  the  adequacy  of 
our  courses,  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 
has  been  invited  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Acting 
Secretary  General  Swiggert,  of  the  Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
congress  at  its  meetings  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Government,  December  27  to  January  8, 
inclusive,  next.  Representation  of  the  federation  is  by  ap- 
pointment of  two  delegates  and  one  alternate.  Acceptances 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Fuller,  ex-president  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner, 
ex-president  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  each  to  devote  one  week  in  attendance  at  the 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Miller,  ex-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  New  York  City,  as 
alternate,  have  been  received. 

“Further  recognition  of  our  work  came  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Committee  on  Cooperation  consisting  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  V.  Porter.  Jamestown,  New  York;  ex-Senator  Gill, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ; Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Messrs. 
William  Bachrach  and  Sherwin  Cody,  Chicago,  111.,  by  re- 
tiring President  Peck  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  through  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  standardize  courses  and  otherwise  broaden 
the  scope  of  commercial  training  in  public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

“The  importance  of  our  work  and  the  strength  of  our  or- 
ganization depend  largely  upon  increase  of  membership  and 
loyal  participation  of  our  members  in  everything  incident  to 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  Federation.  All  engaged  in  com- 
mercial training  are  urged  to  send  in  membership  immediately 
and  to  exercise  influence  in  bringing  into  membership  those 
of  their  acquaintance  similarly  engaged. 

“The  programs  of  the  several  national  associations  have  been 
arranged  with  a view  to  their  specific  application  to  the  work 
of  the  respective  sections,  and  the  general  federation  pro- 
grams will  be  participated  in  by  men  of  national  and  interna- 
tional repute  as  educators  and  leaders  of  commercial  indus- 
tries. There  will  not  be  a dull  moment  during  the  four  days 
of  the  convention  and  entertainment  is  being  provided  for 
visiting  members  after  hours,  and  for  those  not  interested  in 
our  programs,  excursions  to  the  big  stores,  art  institutes,  stock 
yards  and  other  points  of  interest  are  being  arranged.” 

The  program  of  the  convention  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  has  been  decided  that  Col.  George  Soule,  of  the 
Soule  Business  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome,  Monday  afternoon,  December  27.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  president’s  address,  which  will  con- 
clude the  first  session. 

There  are  nine  addresses  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  December 
28,  but  only  four  have  been  announced.  They  are : Mr.  J.  S. 
Dickey,  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. ; Mr.  M.  E.  Douglass,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; a representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of  the  Jamestown  Business  College,  James- 
town, N.  Y.  Mr.  Dickey  will  use  as  his  subject  “Handwriting 
on  the  Wall,”  while  Mr.  Porter  will  give  a report  of  the  con- 
ference with  Commissioner  Claxton. 
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Two  addresses  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday  morning’s  ses- 
sion, but  the  speakers  have  not  yet  been  announced.  Wednes- 
day afternoon  Col.  Soule  will  speak  on  “Commercialism.”  His 
address  will  be  followed  by  Robert  Spencer,  of  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  will  tell  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Federation.  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown,  of  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Kankakee,  111.,  is  also  scheduled  for  an  ad- 
dress. The  Wednesday  session  will  be  concluded  with  the  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Federation. 

There  are  only  two  speakers  scheduled  for  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  Thursday.  Those  announced  for  the 
afternoon  are:  Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  Professor  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS. 

I N connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
^ Teachers’  Federation  at  Chicago,  the  National  Penmanship 
Teachers’  Association  will  hold  their  meetings,  and  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  all  teachers  of  penmanship  should  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  these  meetings.  The  full  program  has  not  as 
yet  been  announced,  but  the  following  are  a few  of  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  discussed: 

Correlation  and  Concentration  in  Writing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 

How  I Conduct  a Drill  Class  in  Writing,  by  W.  C.  Brown- 
field. 

Efficiency  in  the  Writing  Class,  by  V.  M.  Rubert. 

Time  Saving  Helps  in  Teaching  Penmanship,  by  Charles  A. 
Faust. 

The  President,  Mr.  V.  E.  Madray,  630  Bellefonte  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  us  as  follows:  “We  want  all  teachers 
of  Penmanship  throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  so,  to  arrange  to  meet  with  us  during  the  federation 
week,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  fellows,  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  enthusiasm,  and  let  us  give  you  the  benefit 
of  ours. 

“We  are  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  good  writing,  better 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship,  and  the  advancement  of  our 
profession.  We  cannot  give  the  program  in  full  as  yet,  but  a 
good  one  is  assured.  It  is  desired  that  every  one  should  send 
in  his  dues  at  once  to  the  secretary,  O.  L.  Roger,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  as  we  want  to  be  sure  that  our  membership 
measures  up  to  the  usual  high  water  mark,  or  something  more 
if  possible. 

“At  the  present  time  many  demands  are  being  made  upon 
the  teacher  of  penmanship.  The  question  as  to  how  much 
other  education  a teacher  of  penmanship  should  have  is  a 
vital  one.  The  question  narrows  down  to  this : Can  any  one 
teach  penmanship  the  better  for  having  a college  education  ? 

“If  this  and  other  questions  that  will  come  up  appeal  to  you, 
come  and  talk  about  them  and  discuss  them  with  us  at  this 
meeting  of  the  association.” 


NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS. 

IN  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
* Teachers’  Federation  in  Chicago,  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Sher- 
man Hotel,  December  27  to  30,  1915. 

The  following  tentative  program  is  announced : The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  Monday  at  2 p.  m.,  and  will  open  with 
an  address  by  the  president,  E.  E.  Magoon,  of  the  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Big  Rapids,  Mich.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  address 
by  Hermann  F.  Post  on  the  Advantages  of  a Teacher’s  Being 
a Practical  Writer.  The  next  subject  will  be  A Few  Impor- 
tant Factors  in  Teaching  Typewriting,  by  O.  H.  White,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Following  this  will  be  a demonstration  by  R.  A. 
Grant,  of  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  An  Ef- 
fective Typewriting  Speed  Course. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  9:30  a.  m.  The 
first  thing  on  the  program  will  be  the  election  of  officers,  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  an  address  on  Facile  Writing  Ele- 
ments, by  Frederick  W.  G.  Gurtler,  Court  Reporter,  of  Chicago. 
After  this  will  be  an  address  on  Vocabulary  Building,  by 
W.  L.  Read,  of  Chicago. 

The  next  session  will  convene  on  Wednesday  at  2 p.  m.  This 
will  be  a joint  session  with  the  High  School  section.  The  first 
subject  will  be  Generalized  and  Specialized  Commercial  Cur- 
ricula, by  Charles  G.  Reigner,  of  Pittsburgh,  followed  by  a 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Status  of  Shorthand  and  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  Degree-Granting  Institutions. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  on  Thursday  at  9:30  a.  m. 

The  first  subject  will  be  How  Business  Education  Should 
Function  in  Everyday  Life,  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Greenwood,  of  the 


State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  D.  The  next  subject 
will  be  The  Working  Philosophy  of  the  Shorthand  Teacher, 
followed  by  a discussion.  After  this  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  North- 
western Business  College,  Chicago,  will  address  the  associa- 
tion on  The  Way  I Teach  Typewriting. 

The  final  session  will  be  held  on  Thursday  at  2 p.  m.,  and  the 
first  subject  will  be  Getting  in  Touch  with  the  Business  Com- 
munity, by  John  Zimmer,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Following  this 
will  be  a discussion  of  the  question.  Should  Systematic  Tests 
Be  Given  for  Graduation? 

The  President  and  Executive  Committee  ask  that  all  short- 
hand teachers  plan  to  come  to  the  meeting.  They  hope  that 
the  papers  and  addresses  and  following  discussions  will  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  the  work  of  shorthand  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  ask  all  to  enroll  with  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  secretary  is  Miss  Mary  E.  Cherry,  of  the  Findlay  Business 
College,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  WEST. 

DERHAPS  more  interest  has  been  taken  during  the  past 
^ year  in  discussions  that  will  benefit  the  cause  of  com- 
mercial education,  than  ever  before.  It  is  a comparatively 
new  thing  for  those  who  control  the  great  State  teachers’  as- 
sociations to  recognize  the  value  of  commercial  work,  or  even 
think  of  giving  it  a prominent  place  upon  the  association 
program,  but  today  all  the  western  States  are  placing  particu- 
lar stress  upon  this  phase  of  the  work. 

The  writer  recently  attended  a number  of  these  meetings 
and  has  recorded  some  of  the  most  interesting  features,  al- 
though limited  space  forbids  a discussion  of  any  considerable 
length.  Approximately  thirty  thousand  teachers  attended 
these  meetings,  and  the  commercial  teachers  were  out  in  full 
force. 

About  125  commercial  teachers,  from  all  over  the  State, 
were  at  the  Kansas  meeting  at  Topeka.  Prof.  L.  A.  Parke, 
of  the  State  Normal,  gave  a very  interesting  talk,  “The  Place 
of  Business  English  in  the  High  School,”  in  which  he  advanced 
the  thought  that  all  English  should  be  “Business”  English,  and 
that  all  teachers  of  the  course  should  be  familiar  with  busi- 
ness usage  and  business  customs.  Prof.  E.  F.  Sholtz,  of  the 
State  Manual  Training  School,  in  his  talk,  “How  Can  We 
Best  Interest  Business  Men  in  Our  Commercial  Course?”  told 
how  he  has  organized  a Junior  Commercial  Club  to  affiliate 
with  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city,  and  how  he  teaches 
city  planning,  civic  studies,  and  other  practical  things  that  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  business  public.  “Can  the  School 
Prepare  for  Life?”  was  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  by  Dr. 
Huber  William  Hurt,  of  Lebanon,  111.  Dr.  Hurt  is  a classical 
scholar,  a college  president,  who  believes  in  commercial  edu- 
cation to  the  extent  that  he  thinks  every  student  should  be 
proficient  in  at  least  some  phases  of  commercial  work,  to  be 
determined  by  the  demands  of  the  particular  community.  He 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  work  which  the  commercial 
teachers  of  the  country  are  doing. 

“The  Bookkeeping  Text  (Text-s)  Used  in  Kansas  High 
Schools”  proved  to  be  the  “joker”  of  the  program.  Kansas  is 
in  the  throes  of  “State  adoptions” — What  hasn’t  Kansas  had? 
The  teachers  claim  they  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  books, 
that  obsolete  editions  are  thrust  upon  them  by  a State  com- 
mission that  has  never  taught  most  of  the  subjects,  and  that 
the  demon  Politics  enters  largely  in  the  transaction.  Anyway, 
this  board  adopted  an  elementary  bookkeeping  by  one  author 
and  an  advanced  by  another,  and  they  won’t  “gibe.”  Each  set 
calls  for  something  in  the  corresponding  set  they  don’t  have, 
and  the  agents  of  each  company  tell  the  teachers  they  will 
land  behind  gray  walls  if  they  attempt  to  use  the  articulating 
set  of  the  other  author,  and  the  board  tells  them  they  will  be 
hung  by  the  thumbs — or  necks,  I forget  which — if  they  don’t 
use  what  they  direct,  and  then  they  fail  to  direct.  And  the 
poor  teachers  find  themselves  between  His  Majesty  and  the 
deep  blue  sea!  Any  way,  a better  set  of  teachers  than  those 
“out  there  in  Kansas”  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  the  board 
what  they  can  best  use. 

The  Iowa  section  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  organized  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  a delightfully  interesting  program  was  ren- 
dered this  year.  Dr.  R.  L.  Whitbeck.  of  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin,  delivered  a lecture,  “The  Importance  of  Com- 
mercial Education,”  which  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  the 
trip.  “Commercial  Education  in  the  College  and  High  School” 
was  discussed  by  R.  A.  Stevenson,  of  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, who  would  arrange  a course  ip  spch  a manner  a§  to  be 
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accept'  ble  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  then  expect 
recognition  of  the  same,  as  of  any  other  course.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's talk  was  very  interesting,  and  every  commercial  teacher 
would  hail  with  the  greatest  delight  the  consummation  of  such 
an  arrangement.  The  subject,  “Business  English,’’  was  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Hamilton,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  He 
made  the  assertion  that  nothing  but  “useful”  English  is  of  any 
value  and  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  teachers  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  study  of  literature  for  more  practical 
things.  "What  Constitutes  a Unit  in  Elementary  Bookkeep- 
ing?” was  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  Bingham,  of  Des  Moines,  in 
an  able  and  scientific  manner.  “The  Daily  Program  for  Ad- 
vanced Shorthand,"  "How  I Teach  Shorthand,”  and  “The 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law  for  Higli  School  Pupils,”  were 
discussed  in  turn  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Blackwell,  Princeton,  111.; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Ritz,  Water- 
loo, Iowa.  This  was  conducted  in  the  nature  of  a Round 
Table,  and  all  took  part. 

The  Missouri  program  was  equally  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive. It  was  held  in  the  magnificent  new  Central  High 
School  building,  and  was  one  of  tlie  notable  commercial  meet- 
ings of  the  year.  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  of  St.  Louis,  had  pre- 
pared a program  in  a masterful  way,  and  a report  as  long  as 
this  article  would  fail  to  do  it  justice.  “The  Status  of  Com- 
mercial Education  in  Missouri”  was  discussed  from  the  view- 
point of  the  high  school  teacher  liy  I'.  J.  Kirker,  of  Kansas 
City;  from  the  normal  viewpoint  by  Mark  Burrows,  of  Kirks- 
ville,  and  from  the  college  viewpoint  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Davenport, 
of  the  State  University.  Many  interesting  things  were  said, 
which  will  tend  to  make  the  instruction  in  each  class  of  insti- 
tution more  thoroughly  correlate  with  that  of  the  others. 
“Commercial  Training  Under  State  Supervision”  was  handled 
by  O.  G.  Schorer,  of  St.  Louis,  who  argued  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  instruction,  text  books  and  equipment.  This 
was  an  able  paper,  and  I understand  that  The  Business  Jour- 
N.M.  will  publish  it  in  the  January  and  February  numbers.  Its 
readers  will  find  it  well  worth  their  attention.  “College  En- 
trance Credits  for  Commercial  Subjects”  led  Arthur  H.  I)ahne, 
of  St.  Louis,  to  demand  that  the  colleges  and  universities  give 
full  credit  for  whatever  a student  may  have  done  in  high 
school,  provided  it  has  been  definite  and  leading  to  some  direct 
thing. 

“The  Collection  and  Use  of  Materials  for  Use  in  Connection 
with  the  Study  of  Commercial  Geography”  was  handled  by 
Milan  B.  Wallace,  of  St.  Joseph.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
laboratory  plan  adds  much  interest  to  the  study  and  is  as  valu- 
able as  similar  instruction  in  other  subjects.  He  also  explained 
how  such  material  may  be  secured. 

“Speed  and  Accuracy  Tests  as  a Basis  of  Promotion 
Throughout  the  Shorthand  Course”  was  declared  to  be  the 
proper  and  only  correct  basis  by  Miss  Grace  Borland,  of  Kan- 
sas City.  In  his  discussion  of  “Modern  Tendencies  in  Book- 
keeping and  Accounting  Instruction,”  J.  O.  McKinsey,  of  St. 
Louis,  pointed  out  the  dangers  arising  from  teaching  anti- 
quated methods,  as  presented  in  most  of  the  text  books,  and 
argued  that  those  methods  which  meet  the  approval  of  reputa- 
ble accountants  should  alone  be  tolerated  in  the  school  room. 

The  Nebraska  section,  at  the  Omaha  meeting,  is  one  of  the 
older  organizations,  and  evidenced  its  maturity  by  launching 
an  elaborate  program  which  was  interesting  from  the  begin- 
ning. .\fter  some  delightful  music  by  the  High  School  orches- 
tra, Mr.  W.  M.  Bryant,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  conducted 
the  symposium:  “What  1 Have  Done  to  Increase  My  Ac- 
quaintance with  Business  Men  and  How  It  Has  Helped  My 
Students.”  R.  R.  Brott,  of  Omaha;  Miss  Beulah  Hutchinson, 
of  Albion ; Grant  Karns,  of  Omaha,  and  J.  C.  Grayson,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  told  in  rapid  talks  how  they  have  called 
upon  business  men  at  their  offices,  secured  their  co-operation 
by  giving  prizes,  talks  to  classes  and  permission  to  conduct 
classes  through  the  offices  and  factories,  thus  securing  pub- 
licity and  co-operation  that  was  mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Wood,  a member  of  the  Omaha  Bar,  discussed  in 
an  able  and  eloquent  manner  “Salesmanship  as  a High  School 
Study,”  and  placed  it  upon  a high  plane  as  a cultural  as  well 
as  a practical  study.  He  would  train  young  people,  not  to 
carry  a grip  and  “sell,”  but  to  be  salesmen  of  their  own  ability 
along  any  line.  He  classes  this  as  a study  that  moulds  char- 
acter and  personality  and  makes  any  pupil  more  efficient,  no 
matter  what  his  occupation  may  be.  Miss  Margaret  Roebling. 
Mr.  Wood’s  pupil,  is  the  winner  of  the  world’s  contest  for 
the  best  sales  talk. 

“My  Hobby  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping”  was  discussed  by 
J.  M.  Wiley,  of  the  Wayne  Normal;  Miss  ^9e  Ufford,  Nor- 


folk; John  Blaney,  Pawnee  City;  E.  W Deason,  York,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Behle,  of  Stromsberg.  Each  gave  the  audience 
the  benefit  of  some  original  thoughts  that  were  most  beneficial. 
"Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Business 
Correspondence’  was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hagar,  of 
Chicago,  the  author  of  several  books  on  the  subject.  He  said 
that  the  teacher  must  present  to  the  class  those  forms  that  are 
most  universally  used,  but  that  there  is  no  stereotyped  way 
to  teach  correspondence,  as  the  greatest  value  of  the  letter 
writer  is  his  own  originality. 

• Another  symposium:  “My  Hobby  in  Teaching  Shorthand,” 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Beers,  Lincoln;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Pope,  Holdredge;  Miss  Clara  Symonds,  Beatrice;  Minnie 
Cornell,  Woodbine,  and  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Taylor,  Aurora.  Each 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  subject  without  the  use  of  either  text  or 
notes,  and  must  inspire  the  class  by  her  own  knowledge. 

In  a talk,  “The  Future  of  Commercial  Education,”  Karl  F'. 
.Ydams,  of  Omaha,  declared  that  longer  courses,  interspersed 
with  the  languages,  sciences  and  higher  mathematics,  will 
eventually  become  universal.  He  intimated  that  the  schools 
should  not  become  mere  “clerk  factories,”  but  should  qualify 
for  something  higher  in  life.  The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Jenkins 
elaborated  upon  this  thought  in  his  talk,  “The  Teacher — His 
Mental  and  Moral  Qualifications.'’  A very  enthusiastic  body 
of  teacheis — nearly  150  of  them — gave  rapt  attention  to  the 
entire  program. 

Mr.  11.  W.  Darr  deserves  much  credit  for  the  organization 
at  Minneapolis.  I he  section  is  new  there,  this  being  the  first 
real  program.  About  one  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Only  two  numbers  were  scheduled  upon  the  program,  which 
consumed  two  half  days.  Miss  Kittie  Dixon,  of  Chicago,  led 
the  shorthand  section  for  half  the  time,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer, 
of  New  York,  did  the  honors  over  the  penmanship  section. 
While  the  program  was  interesting,  to  those  teaching  these 
systems,  in  particular,  the  organization  is  perhaps  large  enough 
so  that  next  year  there  may  be  a varied  program  in  which 
the  teachers  themselves  may  take  part  and  where  no  one  with 
a particular  “axe  to  grind”  may  have  a leading  part,  for  there 
are  many  systems  and  methods,  and  one  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exclude  another. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS. 

'THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers’  Association  will  meet  in 
^ Scranton,  December  27,  28  and  29. 

The  officers  of  the  commercial  section  are  as  follows : 
President.  J.  H.  Saul,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  vice- 
president,  L.  G.  Hammond,  Altoona,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
S.  P.  Dietrick,  Reading. 

The  program  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Crittenden  and 
Jones,  of  Scranton. 

GREGG  TEACHERS  ORGANIZE 

"THE  teachers  of  Gregg  shorthand  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  have  organized  the  Gregg  Shortland  Teachers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City.  They  plan  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  and  dinners.  They  expect  to  discuss  methods  of 
teaching  shortland,  typewriting  and  office  training.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  : 

President,  I'rederick  M.  Booth,  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn;  first  vice-president.  C.  W.  Kean,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  second  vice-president.  Helen  I'.  Lamb,  Lamb's 
Business  Training  School,  Brooklyn;  third  vice-president, 
Katharine  Thompson,  Sherman's  Business  School,  Mount 
\'ernon ; secretary,  Alice  M.  Hunter,  The  Gregg  Writer  Maga- 
zine: treasurer,  Henry  Logan.  Columbia  Lhiiversity;  librarian, 
Beulah  \'.  Cole,  Julia  Richman  High  School. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS  ORGANIZE. 

'THE  High  School  Commercial  Teachers'  .\ssociation  of 
^ New  Jersey  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Newark,  adopted 
a constitution  and  effected  a permanent  organization.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

D.  A.  McMillan,  president;  E.  C.  Storbreck.  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Evans,  secretary; 
W.  H.  Shephard,  Patterson  High  School,  treasurer. 

.A.n  executive  committee  was  chosen,  as  follows : Miss  Cora 
Jarrard.  Camden,  two  years;  Airs.  A.  L.  Cummings.  Dover, 
one  year.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  full  association  on  October  21  next,  in  the  Trenton  High 
School. 
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AN  ADDRESS  ON  FILING. 

[R.  E.  R.  HUDDER,  whose  forthcoming  work  on  Filing 
and  Indexing  is  the  most  complete  and  methodical  his- 
tory and  account  of  the  art  of  preserving  and  keeping  track  of 
records,  spoke  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  18,  1915, 
before  an  interested  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  term  at  the  New  York  School  of  Filing 
in  their  rooms  in  the  Singer  building  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hud- 
der  gave  a brief  resume  of  the  methods  of  all  peoples  who  have 
recorded  and  preserved  their  records,  bringing  the  account 
down  to  the  most  modern  methods  of  filing  and  indexing  the 
records  of  a big  New  York  business  house.  His  address  was 
interesting  and  instructive  and  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  showing  the  systems  of  which  Mr.  Hudder  spoke.  The 
New  ’t'ork  Filing  School  fills  an  obvious  need  in  the  city. 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

r^R.  JOHN  L.  TILDSLEY,  principal  of  the  High  School  of 
^ Commerce,  New  York,  gave  an  address  before  the  book- 
keeping section  of  the  High  School  Teachers’  .Association  of 
New  York  City  at  their  meeting  on  October  the  16th,  on  the 
subject,  “What  the  Department  of  Commercial  Branches 
Should  Contribute  Toward  the  Preparation  of  a Student  for 
Business.”  It  was  an  interesting  address  and  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  by  the  teachers  present.  In  the  section 
of  stenography  and  typewriting,  D.  Howard  Chestnut  gave  an 
address,  “The  Dictation  class  Problem.” 


THE  BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

"THE  Boston  Clerical  School  is  an  educational  experiment 
now  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  Roxbury  High 
School  for  girls.  The  Roxbury  High  School  is  a commercial 
high  school  and  the  Boston  Clerical  Schgol  is  an  anne.x  to  the 
high  school.  It  takes  students  who  have  successfully  taken 
one,  two  or  three  years  in  the  high  school  and  gives  them  an 
intensified  course  in  bookkeeping  or  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing— the  intention  being  to  give  much  the  same  course 
as  they  would  get  in  a good  business  college,  and  so  to  fit  them 
to  take  positions  and  make  their  living  forthwith.  It  has  an 
excellent  equipment  and  is  undoubtedly  doing  as  good  work 
as  could  be  done  under  all  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  good  policy.  This  subject  is  discussed 
in  Dr.  Galloway’s  article  on  high  school  courses  and  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  FOR  REMINGTON  CO. 

J WALTER  EARLE  having  resigned  the  presidency  of 
* the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  on  account  of  ill 
health,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Kondolf,  a man  of  wide  experience  in 
large  manufacturing  enterprises,  has  been  elected  president. 
Mr.  Kondolf  was  president  of  the  Computing,  Tabulating  and 
Recording  Company  of  Rochester  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Benedict  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  to 
succeed  the  late  Clarence  W.  Seamans. 
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THE  PEIRCE  SCHOOL. 

I’eirce  School  of  Philadelphia  is  in  its  new  building 
built  by  the  Delancey  School  and  purchased  by  the 
Peirce  School  in  1915.  The  building  is  seven  stories  in 
height,  is  light  on  all  four  sides,  and  was  built  of  the  best 
materials  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  a private  school.  The  Peirce  School  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  building,  which  gives  them  what  is  probably 
the  finest  school  building  occupied  by  any  business  school  in 
this  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  public  commercial  education  could  not  inspect  the  facilities 
and  examine  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  better  private  business  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  private  business  schools 
that  public  opinion  of  the  whole  system  has  been  largely 
formed  from  the  conduct  of  the  lowest  and  least  reputable 
specimens  of  the  class. 

The  Peirce  .School  has  every  element  of  a first-class  educa- 
tional institution.  The  teaching  corps  number  over  forty, 
are  thoroughly  qualified,  and  the  majority  of  those  connected 
with  its  management  and  teaching  force  have  held  their  pres- 
ent positions  for  over  a score  of  years.  The  students  are  of 
a high  grade,  well  qualified  in  preliminary  studies,  and  the 
tuition  given,  tested  hy  its  results  during  many  years,  is  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  Business  Journal  hopes  some  time  in  the  future  to 
be  able  to  make  a careful  study  of  the  Peirce  School  and 
other  high  class  institutions  of  the  same  character  in  order 
that  all  interested  in  commercial  education  may  differentiate 
between  institutions  like  the  Peirce  School  and  other  business 
schools  that  are  no  credit  to  the  profession  of  commercial 
teaching. 

GOLDEY  COLLEGE  TO  HAVE  NEW  HOME. 

^OLDEY  COLLEGE  is  an  old  and  well  established  busi- 
ness  school  with  an  enviable  reputation.  Since  1886 
it  has  been  quartered  in  the  Free  Library  Building  in  Wil- 
mington, where  it  began  its  career  in  one  room  with  an  initial 
enrollment  of  five  students.  Now  it  has  an  annual  attendance 
exceeding  850  students,  and  has  arranged  to  have  erected  a 
new  building  known  as  the  Goldey  College  Building.  It  will 
be  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Tatnall  streets,  in  Wilmington.  The 
new  structure  will  be  fitted  for  all  the  needs  of  the  college 
for  many  years,  and  will  be  an  up-to-date  building  in  which 
lighting,  safety,  ventilation  and  sanitation  have  all  been  cared 
for  in  the  best  modern  manner.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  wall 
area  will  be  windows.  Mr.  W.  E.  Douglas,  president  and 
manager;  Mr.  J.  E.  Fuller,  vice-president  and  principal  of 
the  shorthand  department,  and  J.  F.  Phillips,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  are  well  known  to  commercial  educators  generally. 


THE  HIBBARD  SCHOOL. 

YWllEN  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  chain  of  business  colleges 
fell  to  pieces,  some  of  the  abler  managers  took  charge 
of  special  schools,  and  many  of  these  schools  have  achieved 
a very  remarkable  success,  a success  which  is  a testimony  to 
the  great  skill  with  which  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Stratton  in 
their  day  knew  how  to  select  capable  managers.  Among  these 
schools  none  stands  higher  or  has  been  more  conspicuously 
successful  than  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  school  in  Boston 
under  the  sole  conduct  and  management  of  Hermon  E.  Hib- 
bard. Mr.  Hibbard,  after  forty-seven  years  of  sole  control, 
is  still  at  the  head  of  the  school,  active,  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive in  management.  At  the  present  time  the  school  has 
one  advantage  that  few  can  even  approximate — it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  grade  of  students,  many  of  these  students 
being  sons  and  grandsons  of  previous  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution. None  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  are  prop- 
erly qualified  before  they  are  received,  many  being  college 
and  high  school  graduates,  and  all  are  of  more  than  average 
ability  and  personality.  The  school  enrolls  over  a thousand 
students  annually  and  there  are  more  than  positions  enough 
for  all  its  graduates. 

There  are  those  engaged  in  public  school  work  who  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  sneer  at  business  colleges.  It  may  be 
well  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  business  colleges  that  are  doing  work  that  is  superior 
to  anything  that  the  public  high  schools  are  yet  doing  and 
whose  graduates  average  higher  in  qualifications  than  the 
graduates  of  any  commercial  high  school. 
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COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

"THE  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  offer  a free 
course  in  export  trade  to  men  interested  and  desirous  of 
studying  the  methods  employed  by  successful  exporters.  The 
course  is  free  and  will  be  given  on  two  evenings  in  the  week 
in  the  Custom  House  of  New  York,  with  a third  hour  in  the 
evening  at  the  college.  The  American  Express  Company 
has  indicated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  employees  will 
enter  the  course,  for  which  the  registration  is  already  very 
large. 


NEWS  FROM  LOS  ANGELES. 

A T a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  August  16,  1915,  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Teachers  and  School  Committee  was 
adopted : 

“That  a Gregg  Shorthand  textbook  be  adopted  and  that  the 
study  of  Gregg  Shorthand  or  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  be 
made  optional  with  students  desiring  to  take  stenography. 
This  recommendation  is  in  accord  with  a decision  of  Will  C. 
Wood,  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools,  that  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School  Board  may  adopt  a textbook  to  be 
used  in  a course  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  a textbook  to  be 
used  in  a course  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.” 

Wm.  a.  Sheldon.  Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 

In  the  death  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  this  country  loses 
one  of  its  greatest  men.  In  the  race  of  life  he  was  handi- 
capped heavily.  Poverty,  ignorance,  membership  in  a despised 
race  were  his  heritage.  All  these  he  overcame  and  by  hard 
and  strenuous  toil  made  himself  the  leader  of  his  race,  the 
Moses  of  the  people  who  had  been  in  bondage  and  were  yet 
far  from  the  promised  land.  He  was  a man  of  broad  mind, 
large  soul,  high  aspirations  and  the  widest  sympathies.  Tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  black  race,  he  saw  that 
their  way  out  from  the  slough  of  ignorance,  poverty  and 
degradation  was  through  the  practice  of  the  homely  virtues 
of  thrift,  honesty  and  industry.  To  the  inculcation  of  these 
he  gave  his  life.  To  this  end,  with  infinite  tact  and  patience, 
he  worked  without  surcease  until  he  died.  He  was  a teacher 
of  whom  all  teachers  may  be  proud,  and  he  was  an  American 
of  whom  all  Americans  can  be  proud.  When  the  years  have 
flown  and  the  men  of  onr  times  are  seen  through  the  long 
perspective  of  history,  and  the  memories  of  the  many  smaller 
men  have  become  dim  and  obscure  and  race  prejudice  is  no 
more,  his  mental  and  moral  stature  will  loom  larger  than 
today.  He  was  the  greatest  of  his  own  race,  and  great  as  a 
man  among  men  of  all  races.  We  shall  not  soon  see  his 
like  again. 


Mr.  Peter  Ritner. 

By  H.  C.  W.vlker. 

Mr.  Peter  Ritner  was  born  in  Virginia,  November  10,  1835, 
and  died  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  October  18,  1915.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  former  Governor  Ritner  of  Virginia.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1885.  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Layburn. 
]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Ritner  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  by 
adoption  they  took  three  to  care  for  and  love. 

It  was  in  St.  Louis  in  1895  that  the  writer  first  met  Mr. 
Ritner.  .A.t  that  time  he  conducted  a commercial  school 
known  as  the  St.  Louis  Business  College.  In  1900  he  moved 
to  Oregon  and  later  to  California,  still  continuing  his  activi- 
ties in  school  work,  Mr.  Ritner  was  a successful  commercial 
educator  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession. 
Hundreds  of  his  graduates  will  remember  him  as  “President” 
of  the  institution,  but  they  will  remember  him  more  especially 
as  a true,  loyal  friend  and  advisor.  Mr.  Ritner  took  especial 
delight  in  aiding  worthy  young  men  and  women  who  were 
themselves  unable  to  make  a start  in  the  work  of  life. 

While  Mr.  Ritner  was  reasonably  succes.sful  from  the  finan- 
cial standpoint,  this  motive  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely 
subordinated  to  the  desire  to  make  his  pupils  successful  and 
the  desire  to  aid  those  who  needed  his  assistance  and  advice. 
There  was  no  limit  to  his  love  for  doing  good,  and  this  char- 
acteristic above  all  others  makes  the  name  of  Peter  Ritner 
stand  out  in  strong  relief  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  To  his  bereaved  wife  and  children  we  extend  our 
sympathy. 


ACCOUNTANCY^ 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  a.  ^BENIMETX,  C.  R.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DON’T  SCRATCH 

Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c.  Men- 
tion this  journal. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  & CO.,  Agents.  93  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  15  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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M.  SGOUGALE’S 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND 

The  Phonographic  Magazine,  June,  1915,  tries 
painfully  to  defend  Pitmanic  four-way  writing 
against  shorthand  less  jagged  and,  begging  the  ques- 
tion, shifts  to  an  argument  on  behalf  of  finger 
movement  against  arm  movement,  and  says; 

“With  finger  movement  the  case  is  wholly  different;  for, 
with  the  hand  properly  pivoted,  as  described  above,  it  be- 
comes not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  convenient  and  easy, 
to  employ  strokes  not  merely  of  the  right  slant,  but  also  of 
the  left.*’ 

To  point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale,  the  above 
quoted  mush  is  here  copied  in  four  way  longhand, 
followed  by  a few’  outlines  of  Challenge  Shorthand, 
the  three-way  system,  compared  with  four-way 
Pitmanic  outlines. 

If  advertising  space  could  be  had  for  two  bits 
an  acre,  a ranch  full  of  argument  could  neither  add 
to  nor  detract  from  this  conclusive  showing  that 
Challenge  Shorthand  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  law  against  using  finger  movement 
in  writing  Challenge  Shorthand,  and  no  injunction 
is  contemplated. 

Challenge  Shorthand  is  70  to  75  per  cent  Pitmanic, 
and  where  it  is  not  it  is  better. 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
A Complete  Text  Book.  $1.00 

M.  SCOUGALE  Weatherford,  Texas 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A' 


S time  goes  on  tliey  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  tliat  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 
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Look  beneath  the  surface; 
let  not  the  several  qualities 
of  a thing  escape  thee. 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 

Many  persons  judge  a system  of  short- 
hand on  the  most  superficial  consideration. 

It  looks  simple;  or  it  seems  to  be  easy  to 
learn;  or  it  is  apparently  very  brief.  And 
so  it  is  chosen. 

The  wise  ones  look  to  all  the  qualities 
of  the  thing.  It  may  be  simple  yet  inefi- 
dent;  it  may  be  easy  to  learn  yet  difficult  to 
practise;  it  may  be  brief  but  illegible. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  been  on  trial  for  sixty  years  and  has 
borne  all  tests.  It  is  brief,  legible,  efficient; 
and  it  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  is  possible 
consistently  with  these  essential  qualities. 

Publishl  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


MIDWINTER  CLASSES 

Wholesale  Accounting 

follows  the  beginning  text  in  bookkeeping. 

Birch’s  Rapid  Calculation 

A progressive  practice  pad.  An  inspiration 
and  spur  to  efficiency. 

Stenographer’s  Business  Practice 

For  training  in  office  routine  just  before 
graduation. 

Dictation  Studies 

Develops  shorthand  speed  scientifically.  A 
text  for  the  student. 

Lyons’  Conunercial  Law 
Modem  Business  Elnglish 

For  a superior  text  on  any 
commercial  text,  address 

LYONS  & CARNAHAN 

CHICAGO  new  YORK 


Do  You 

Chew  Your  Pencil? 

(When  you  try  to  write  an  advertisement) 

Turn  to  Chapter  1 5,  page  1 57  of 
Breitwieser’s  Psychological  Ad- 
vertising and  go  ahead. 

A small  book  full  of  practical, 
clear,  concise,  facts  concerning 
successful  advertising. 

1 67  pages,  illustrated,  cloth 
bound. 

80  cents  postpaid. 

Apex  Book  Company 

Colorado  Springs  Colorado 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles-- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


PaLM«y  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago)  22  Cliff  Sf.,  New  York 


/ 

The  International  Novice 
Championship  Typewriter 

Contest 

At  the  Annual  Business  Show  at  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  October  25,  1915, 

WAS  WON  BY 

4 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 

Operating  a Model  10 

Remington  Typewriter 

Miss  Stollnitz  wrote  114  words  per 
. minute  net  for  fifteen  minutes,  a 
world’s  record  for  novices  in  Inter- 
national Championship  Contests 

This  novice  event  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  never  used  a typewriter  previous 
to  September,  1914.  It  is  therefore  the  one  event  that  gives  a real  indication  of 
the  machine’s  part  in  the  development  of  speed  in  typewriting. 

The  question  of  typewriter  merit  is  not  determined  by  what  the  exceptional 
operator  of  exceptional  training  can  do,  but  by  nvhat  the  average  operator  can  do. 

And  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  afforded  by  any  speed  contest,  is,  what 
can  the  novice  do  F — for  the  novice  stage  is  the  stage  through  which  all  operators 
must  pass. 

By  this  test  the  Remington  has  proved  itself  to  be  THE  operator’s  machine — 
the  machine  which  enables  the  operator  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  work  from 
the  very  outset,  and  ever  after. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

[Incorporated] 

New  Yorjk^and  Everywhere 


TENCENTS  AOOPr 


ONE  DOLLAR.  A -XEAX 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS  - - - 
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G.  P.  Eckels 
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M.  Scougale’s 

CHALLENGE 

SHORTHAND 

Weatherford,  Texas 

November  26,  1915. 

Mr.  J.  W 

Coline, 

Lancashire,  England. 

Dear  Sir: — I thank  you  for  one  dollar  en- 
closed with  your  letter,  and  mail  you  Challenge 
Shorthand  Manual  today. 

The System,  about  which  you 

make  inquiry,  is  Pitmanic,  and  as  good  as  the 
best.  Each  Pitmanic  system  is  claimed  by  its 
adherents  to  be  far  the  best;  yet  interlined 
comparisons  do  not  show  any  very  great  ad- 
vantage that  one  may  have  over  all  the  others ; 
and  interlined  comparisons  show  Challenge  to 
be  far  superior  to  all,  in  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
outlines. 

While  I was  engaged  in  developing  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  I knew  that  the  verbatim 
writers  were  overwhelmingly  Pitmanic  writers. 
On  that  fact  Challenge  Shorthand  was  based; 
and  on  that  basis  it  claims  to  be  15  to  20  per 
cent,  the  best  shorthand,  in  speed  and  safety 
qualities,  because  it  retains  the  speed  and  safety 
qualities  of  Pitman,  simply  changing  Pitmanic 
left-slants  to  the  right,  giving  1,  r,  and  sh,  up- 
ward direction  only,  and  thereby  securing 
abundant  material  for  safe  consonant  indica- 
tion, and  a place  for  regular  R-hook  rules. 

I am,  and  for  years  have  been,  an  official 
shorthand  reporter ; have  used  Challenge  Short- 
hand exclusively  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
would  be  writing  Graham-Pitman  now  if  Chal- 
lenge were  not  the  best. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  Manual,  mastered  it,  used  it, 
approved  it — and  none  have  made  adverse  criti- 
cism of  it. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Manual, 
neglected  it,  indulged  the  groundless  fear  that 
its  study  would  confuse  their  work  while  mas- 
tering it, — and  yet  none  of  these  have  made 
adverse  criticism  of  Challenge  Shorthand. 

A scared  publisher  casts  veiled  sneers  at 
“the  Texas  shorthand  geniuses,”  but  that  is  as 
the  idle  wind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Scougale. 


Announcement 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our 
friends  and  customers  the  publication  of 

Burgess*  Commercial  Law 

By  Kenneth  F.  Burgess,  of  the  Wisconsin 

Bar,  and  James  A.  Lyons,  Author  of  Lyons’ 

Commercial  Law. 

This  new  book  seems  to  us  to  embody  all 
that  is  desirable  in  a text  for  students  of  com- 
mercial departments.  Into  it  has  gone  the 
best  that  legal  knowledge,  business  experience, 
and  teaching  art  could  suggest.  It  is  above  all 
a book  for  the  student,  by  authors  who  under- 
stand him — who  appreciate  his  limitations  and 
know  his  tastes. 

We  believe  you  will  like  this  new  book. 

Lyons  & Carnahan 

New  York  Chicago 

131  E.  23d  St.  623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


THE  NEW 

BLISS 

Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice 

WILL  FILL  YOUR  REQUIREMENT  IN 

Day  or  Night  School 
Large  or  Small  Classes 
Beginning  or  Advanced  Pupils 

Advanced  CoursM  in  Banking,  Corparntlan  Accannting 
and  Civil  Service  Baekkeeging 

Free  Correspondence  Course  to 
Teachers  Adopting  the  Bliss 

SPLENDID  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
WRITE 

THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUB.  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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The  T ruth  About  Los  Angeles 

A statement  has  been  very  widely  circulated  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  to 
the  effect  that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  had  been  “conducting  Gregg  shorthand  classes  for 
one  year  prior  to  adoption  in  direct  and  daily  competition  with  long  organized  classes  of 
geometric  shorthand.”  This  statement  was  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  Gregg 
shorthand  was  in  competition  with  Pitmanic  shorthand, — since  Pitmanic  shorthand  is  the 
leading  form  of  geometric  shorthand.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  publishers  of  this  state- 
ment know  perfectly  well  that  the  only  system  taught  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  for  several 
years  has  been  the  “Wagner”  system,  a system  based  on  the  Pernin  Light-line  system.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wagner,  the  author  of  the  system  referred  to,  has  himself  stated  that  he  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  introduced  into  the  Los  Angeles  schools  rather  than  the 
Gregg  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  teaching  of  the  latter  system, 
according  to  his  own  personal  observation.  Moreover,  he  greatly  deplores  not  only  the  re- 
sults obtained,  but  the  methods  employed,  in  foisting  upon  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools 
the  Gregg  shorthand. 

Another  misrepresentation  occurring  in  the  advertisement  issued  by  the  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company  is  that  contained  in  the  statement  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  Pitmanic  short- 
hand, the  vocabulary  of  early  lessons  cannot  be  made  up  “chiefly  of  familiar  words  given  in 
their  final  forms,”  “because  so  few  common  words  are  written  (in  the  Pitman  shorthand) 
alphabetically.”  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  text-books  shows  that 
this  is  utterly  untrue.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  word  contained  in  every  exercise  appears  in 
its  final  form.  We  know  not  what  may  be  meant  by  “so  few  common  words”  being  written 
“alphabetically”  (and  we  presume  it  is  something  which,  like  the  Delphic  Oracle,  can  be 
interpreted  in  two  or  three  different  ways,  or  meant  to  mean  something  different  from  what 
it  seems  to  mean, — like  many  another  statement  sent  out  by  this  Light-line  publishing 
house). 

Another  misstatement  circulated  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  is,  that  W.  L.  Mason, 
a teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Santa  Monica,  California,  was  “a  former  employee  of  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons.”  Mr.  Mason  never  was,  and  is  not  now,  in  our  employ.  He  is  like  many 
another  author  and  teacher,  a contributor  to  Pitman’s  Journal  and  receives  compensation  for 
his  contributions,  but  he  never  has  been,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  in  our  employ,  on  a salary 
or  commission  basis.  This  fact  is  also  known  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  as  the  mis- 
leading statement  has  been  repeatedly  denied  by  Mr.  Mason. 

We  sincerely  deprecate  the  underhand  and  unbusinesslike  methods  employed  by  our 
competitor,  as  we  believe  in  playing  fair  and  hitting  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  above 
the  belt.  We  adopt  honest  methods  in  our  business  dealings,  because,  from  a purely  moral 
and  ethical  point  of  view,  we  do  not  believe  in  falsifying  facts  in  order  to  get  business.  We 
therefore  repudiate  the  three  statements  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
namely,  (1)  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Mason  is,  or  ever  was,  in  our  employ;  (2)  that  Los  Angeles 
conducted  Gregg  shorthand  classes  for  one  year,  or  for  any  period  of  time,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion in  direct,  or  indirect,  daily  competition  with  long  organized,  or  with  any  kind  of,  classes, 
organized  or  unorganized,  of  Pitmanic  shorthand ; (3)  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  text-books  can- 
not and  do  not  present  exercises  or  lessons  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  or  in  any  part  of  the 
course,  “made  up  chiefly  of  familiar  words  given  in  their  final  forms.” 

Incidentally,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Board  of  Education 
has  thrown  out  the  Gregg  system  and  replaced  it  with  the  Pitmanic  system.  This  fact,  of 
course,  the  Gregg  company  takes  particular  pains  not  to  mention  in  any  of  its  advertising 
matter. 

Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain,”  containing  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 

Particulars  of  a free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  sent  upon  request. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45th  St,  New  York 

Publishers  of  “Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,”  $1.50. 

Used  in  the  following  and  other  leading  High  Schools:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New  Orleans,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Denver,  Syracuse,  New  Haven,  Fall  River,  Paterson,  N.  I.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Four  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 

H.  Ingersoll  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 

Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’s  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems big  and  little are  analyzed 

in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated)  ; in  all,  I 75  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author’s  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  1 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 

Influencing  Men  in  Business 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Director  Psychological 
Laboratory,  Northwestern  University 

Every  commercial  teacher  will  be  repaid  many  times 
for  reading  this  simple  yet  vitally  important  book  on 
the  practical  application  of  psychology.  It  shows  the 
laws  along  which  the  mind  acts,  and  how  to  use  them 
in  business  dealings.  Needless  to  say,  the  same  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  with  equally  gratifying  results 
by  any  one  who  has  to  impart  information  in  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  way. 

Dr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  leading  practical  psychologists 
of  the  country.  For  years  he  has  studied,  experi- 
mented, and  made  tests  with  thousands  of  individuals 
to  find  the  practical  value  of  psychology  for  business 
men. 

In  this  book  he  shows  the  mental  processes  by 
which  men  thii'ik  and  are  led  to  act;  he  analyzes  the 
two  great  methods  of  influencing  men  and  shows  how 
they  work;  he  shows  when  to  use  one  method,  when 
the  other,  and  when  a combination  of  both  in  pre- 
senting business  propositions  of  all  kinds;  and  he 
shows  how  to  use  each  method  most  effectively.  It  is 
a book  for  every  man  whose  business  success  depends 
in  the  slightest  degree  on  his  ability  to  influence  and 
handle  men  and  who  is  not  too  old  to  learn  a new 
way  to  increase  that  ability. 

166  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23  I letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  othe  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  1 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  3 76  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — 1,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 
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705  Schools— 

Adopted  Gregg  Shorthand 
last  Year 

exceeding  by  nearly  300  schools  the  total  for 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  system. 

This  brings  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  up  to  the  grand 
total  of  3,808. 

The  system  is  now  taught  in  more  than  67  per 
cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose 
high  schools  teach  shorthand,  and  in  at  least 
78  per  cent  of  the  private  commercial  schools. 

Gregg  Shorthand  was  adopted  by  more  than 
100  schools  in  England  during  1915;  more 
than  1000  English  teachers  have  enrolled  for 
the  correspondence  course  in  the  system. 

These  figures  show  one  thing  clearly  and 
convincingly:  The  constantly  gathering 
momentum  of  the  idea  that  a modern  system 
of  shorthand  is  essential  to  meet  present-day 
demands— and  that  that  system  is  GREGG. 

By  sheer  force  of  intrinsic  merit  Gregg  Short  ■ 
hand  is  rapidly  becoming  the  Standard 
System  of  shorthand  in  all  countries  using  the 
Imglish  language. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

The  New  Year  will  be  a happy  one  to  you  and  a prosperous  year  indeed  to  your  institu- 
tion if  you  use  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company’s  practical  books  for  practical  schools. 
Nineteen  sixteen  is  to  be  a record  year  for  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  most  important  activities  of  life — whether  in  peace  or  war. 

Don’t  fail  to  provide  yourself  with  the  best  modern  equipment  for  fighting  the  battles  of 
knowledge  against  ignorance.  General  Preparedness  will  lead  you  on  to  victory,  if  you  fortify 
your  students  against  defeat  by  giving  them  the  practical  business  drills  found  in  every  book 
we  publish  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  commercial  schools.  The  military  discipline  of  the 
soldier  is  no  more  important  than  is  the  mental  discipline  of  the  business  man  who  would 
enter  the  field  of  modern  trade  and  face  the  onslaughts  of  organized  and  determined  com- 
petition. 

Get  samples  of  our  books  for  examination.  You  will  find  them  bristling  with  ideas,  so 
classified  as  to  give  the  correct  range.  Catalogue  free  of  charge. 

Get  our  introductory  prices,  and  exchange  rates. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Just  Published 

KEY  TO 

Belding’s  Accounts 
and  Accounting 
Practice 

123  Pages  50  Cents 


Belding’s  Accounts  and 
Accounting  Practice 

A First  Year  Textbook  for  High  Schools 90  cents 

Mr.  H.  T.  Scoville,  Instructor  in  Accountancy,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, in  a review  of  this  book  in  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision  for  November,  1915,  says: 

“This  book  is  a very  creditable  addition  to  the  few  elementary 
texts  on  accounting  which  depart  from  the  old  mechanical  ideas 
presented  in  many  bookkeeping  texts.  ...  The  book  should 
prove  a valuable  guide  to  the  beginning  student  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  as  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  a very  logi- 
cal one.” 


Clear,  concise  and  conveniently 
arranged,  this  key  enables  the 
teacher  to  check  up  easily  and 
quickly  the  results  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupil,  as  outlined 
in  the  text. 


Business  Forms  for  Accounts  and  Accounting  Practice. 

Twenty-four  forms  (1  Package) 36  cents 

Practice  Vouchers  for  same — 

One  hundred  and  three  vouchers  (1  Package)  ...  .40  cents 

Practice  Blanks  for  same per  set  of  four,  52  cents 

No.  1,  12  cents;  No.  2,  16  cents;  No.  3,  16  cents;  No.  4,  8 cents 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Business  Journal  greets  the  New  Year  and 
its  many  friends.  With  the  September  number  The 
Business  Journal  undertook  to  make  itself  a more 
important  factor  in  the  field  of  business  education.  So 
far,  if  we  may  take  the  judgment  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial educators,  it  has  made  good.  During  the  com- 
ing year  we  shall  give  our  readers  articles  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  different  subjects  that  will  be  treated. 
The  increased  size  we  shall  retain,  and  may  say  that, 
even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  find  space  for  the  good  things 
that  are  being  said  and  written,  and  the  varied  news  of 
vital  happenings  in  the  growing  field  of  commercial 
education.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  a representative  of  the  best  modern 
thought  and  practise  in  this  field.  To  this  end  it  asks 
the  support  of  every  business  educator  who  believes 
in  his  work. 


WORK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

In  looking  over  the  past  year,  apart  from  humani- 
tarian considerations,  what  is  most  marvelous  is  the 
enormous  volume  of  labor  products  that  have  been 
worse  than  wasted  in  the  great  war.  Germany  has 
shown  such  marvelous  economic  strength  that  all  the 
world  has  wondered.  She  has  sustained  and  clothed 
her  population,  and  beyond  that  has  had  hundreds  of 
thousands  engaged  in  military  operations  whose  re- 
sult was  destructiveness,  not  productiveness,  and  has 
produced  munitions  of  war  and  all  of  the  varied  ar- 
ticles that  war  consumes  in  these  modern  days  in 
quantities  almost  incredible.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that 


the  whole  of  this  imm.ense  organization  and  effective- 
ness of  labor  should  not  have  been  applied  con- 
structively in  building  up  and  producing  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life  rather  than  its  exact  reverse. 

Suppose  in  this  last  year  all  the  efficient  labor  of 
Germany  had  been  applied  to  produce  the  goods  and 
commodities  that  German  people  have  need  of.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany  could  have  been 
housed  in  modern  buildings  with  all  the  improvements 
that  civilization  has  devised  with  all  the  aids  to  re- 
finement of  life.  All  her  children  growing  up  could 
have  had  all  the  education  and  training  of  which  they 
were  capable  instead  of  which  all  of  this  planning,  ef- 
ficiency and  industry  has  gone  to  waste,  destructive- 
ness and  demoralization. 

The  lesson  for  us  in  this  is  that  in  this  country  we 
are  not  employing  our  energies  to  the  best  effect — 
that  if  we  had  the  intelligence  to  use  our  resources  of 
labor  and  materials  one-half  as  effectively  as  the  Ger- 
mans do,  there  need  be  no  poverty  in  this  country  and 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  very  poorest.  What  incentive  do  we  need 
to  apply  ourselves  so  as,  at  least  in  some  greater  de- 
gree to  accomplish  these  ends?  The  commercial 
teachers  of  this  country  have  part  of  the  answer  in 
their  hands.  Commercial  education  is  today  doing 
more  to  increase  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  any  other  department  of  education. 
It  should  do  more  than  it  is  doing  now.  Every  com- 
mercial teacher  should  make  a study  of  how  to  teach 
to  the  best  effect,  should  show  his  students  how  to 
apply  their  labor  to  the  best  purpose  and  to  use  their 
power  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  word  efficiency  has  been  used  too  much,  but 
the  idea  cannot  be  impressed  too  deeply  upon  us  all. 
In  every  department  of  American  life  we  want  more 
efficiency,  more  economy  of  our  resources,  greater 
ability  in  the  application  of  the  mental  forces  and  po- 
tentialities at  our  command.  All  should  take  part  in  this 
work,  but  commercial  teachers  have  a special  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them.  The  men  of  the  next  gener- 
ation should  and  can  have  double  the  capacity  of  the 
business  men  of  this  generation.  The  business  of  this 
country  is  not  carried  on  effectively.  We  waste  the 
gains  of  tomorrow  extravagantly  in  order  to  have  the 
lesser  gain  of  today.  To  avoid  this  waste,  to  make 
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every  atom  of  human  intellect  and  human  energy  tell 
to  the  best  effect — produce  the  greatest  total  result — 
this  is  the  task  that  all  of  us  have  before  us.  Let  each 
man  do  his  part. 

ATTENDING  CONVENTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Business  Journal; 

I am  a commercial  teacher  in  a moderate-sized 
city  not  much  more  than  a hundred  miles  from  the 
City  of  New  York.  I am  teaching  commercial 
branches  in  the  public  schools  and  receive  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Out  of  this  my  wife 
and  I and  one  child  must  make  up  our  budget  for 
the  year’s  expense.  We  allow  the  usual  propor- 
tion for  rent,  for  clothes,  for  food,  for  doctor’s  bills, 
for  vacation,  for  amusement,  and  now  comes  up 
a problem  of  how  much  should  be  invested  in  pro- 
fessional improvement  and  how  this  amount  should 
be  spent. 

I have  received  a warm  invitation  from  the  man- 
agers of  the  National  Federation  to  attend  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  in  Chicago.  On  general  prin- 
ciples I should  much  like  to  go.  I have  footed  up 
the  cost,  however,  and  find  that  by  the  time  I pay 
my  railroad  fare,  sleeper,  hotel  bill  while  there  and 
such  other  little  incidentals  as  cannot  be  avoided, 
it  will  cost  me  not  less  than  sixty  dollars  and  more 
probably  seventy-five  dollars.  This  supposes  that 
I go  by  myself  and  leave  Mrs.  Commercial  Teacher 
at  home,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  I do  not 
wish  to  do.  Now  there  are  commercial  teachers 
who  get  a larger  salary  than  I do.  There  are  others 
who  get  less,  but  can  any  teacher  afford  to  spend 
five  per  cent,  of  his  annual  income  in  going  to  a con- 
vention that  lasts  four  days  in  Chicago?  Will  the 
professional  advantage  be  worth  the  investment  ? 
I want  to  keep  up  with  my  profession.  I take  the 
Business  Journal  and  the  Business  Educator  and 
I take  the  State  educational  periodical  and  I take 
a shorthand  magazine  that  advocates  the  particular 
brand  of  shorthand  I am  teaching.  I try  to  add, 
from  time  to  time,  a few  volumes  to  my  professional 
library.  I attend  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers’ Association  that  meets  in  New  York,  which 
costs  me  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  but  is  worth  the 
money.  I am  also  thinking  of  taking  a corre- 
spondence course  in  a specialty  in  which  I should 
like  to  be  better  posted,  but  I cannot  figure  out  in 
any  way  that  I would  be  justified  in  spending 
seventy-five  dollars  to  attend  this  huge  convention 
in  the  City  of  Chicago.  I cannot  see  how  any 
teacher  who  lives  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  Chicago  can  afford  to  attend  this  convention. 
By  teacher,  I mean  one  of  the  rank  and  file  who  is 
not  paid  for  managership  or  principalship  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Tt  would  be  pleasant  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  distinguished  educators  who  are 


going  to  speak  at  this  convention.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  meet  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I cannot  convince  myself  that  there 
would  be  any  adequate  return  in  professional  improve- 
ment to  the  value  of  seventy-five  dollars. 

I wish  you  would  publish  this  letter.  I do  not 
want  you  to  publish  my  name  or  address  with 
it  because  I do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being 
non-progressive,  but  I wish  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  managing  this  convention  would  explain 
how  the  ordinary  garden  variety  of  commercial 
teacher  can  get  seventy-five  dollars’  worth  of  good 
out  of  attending  the  convention  for  four  days.  I 
do  not  count  the  pleasureable  features  because  I am 
not  in  a condition  to  spend  seventy-five  dollars  for 
pleasure,  and  if  I were,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Windy  City,  I should  not  go  there  for  four  days 
in  mid-winter.  I could  find  pleasanter  ways  of 
spending  my  Christmas  holidays. 

Respectfully, 

Commercial  Teacher. 

TEACHERS’  PREPARATION 

WE  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  article  on 
teachers’  preparation  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Eckels  that 
we  are  permitted  to  publish  in  another  column  of 
this  magazine.  At  the  present  time,  the  demand 
for  commercial  teachers  has  been  so  great  that 
many  important  positions  are  filled  by  teachers 
without  adequate  preparation  for  their  very  im- 
portant work.  Mr.  Eckels  would  impress  on  these 
the  necessity  of  preparation  and  the  fact  that  if 
they  do  not  make  such  preparation  they  are  liable 
later  to  be  superseded  by  others  who  have,  and 
then  he  helpfully  points  out  to  these  teachers  how, 
while  continuing  their  present  positions,  they  can 
complete  their  preparation  and  make  themselves 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  positions.  It  is  not 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  Mr. 
Eckels  advocates  in  this  article. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

ENTHUSIASiM  tramples  over  prejudice  and  op- 
position, spurns  inaction,  storms  the  citadel  of  its 
object,  and  like  an  avalanche  overwhelms  and  engulfs 
all  obstacles.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  faith 
in  action.  Faith  and  initiative  rightly  combined  re- 
move mountainous  barriers  and  achieve  the  unheard 
of  and  miraculous.  Set  the  germ  of  enthusiasm  afloat 
in  your  plant,  in  your  office,  or  on  your  farm ; carry 
it  in  your  attitude  and  manner;  it  spreads  like  con- 
tagion and  influences  every  fibre  of  your  industry 
before  you  realize  it ; it  begets  and  inspires  effects  you 
did  not  dream  of ; it  means  increase  in  production  and 
decrease  in  costs;  it  means  joy  and  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  your  workers;  it  means  life,  real  and  virile; 
it  means  spontaneous  bed-rock  results — the  vital  things 
that  pav  dividends. — Henry  Chester. 
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A LAY  SERMON  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

By  the  Managing  Editor. 


NO  more  woeful  year  than  tlie  year  now  closing 
has  this  planet  ever  seen.  Its  doleful  history 
told  day  by  day  in  the  newspapers  all  of  us 
know  too  well.  Ruined  cities,  desolated  countrysides, 
slain  peasants,  starving  women  and  children,  the  young 
men  maimed,  crippled  and  killed ; a whole  Christian 
people,  the  Armenians,  wiped  out  of  existence,  their 
men  and  women  starved  and  slaughtered,  their  maid- 
ens taken  for  the  harems  of  the  unspeakable  Turk, 
make  up  the  sickening  tale,  and  the  end  is  not  yet — 
is  not  even  discernible. 

It  is  hard,  when  things  like  these  are  happening,  to 
have  faith  in  the  God  of  our  fathers.  To  believe  that 
He  still  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  ; that  He  still  takes 
account  of  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  that  the  eternal 
bookkeeping  still  goes  on,  no  debit  unrecorded,  and  that 
the  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  at  last  will  come. 

The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 

But  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 

With  patience  he  stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  grinds  he  all. 

As  a Nation,  hard  problems  press  us.  The  path  of 
duty  is  not  clear.  Shall  we  be  dragged  into  the  mael- 
strom of  carnage  ? Should  we  do  our  part  to  help  end 
it?  How  shall  we  be  ready  to  join  to  save  the  world’s 
future  if  we  do  not  arm?  If  we  arm,  how  avoid  the 
growth  of  insiduous  militarism.  The  coming  year  shall 
see  great  questions  debated  in  the  arena  of  national 
politics.  The  days  to  come  do  not  seem  to  promise  ease 
or  smooth  sailing. 

Individually,  it  is  not  so  hard.  Each  has ‘still  before 
him  his  separate  duty,  his  day’s  work. 

In  New  England,  in  the  May  of  1880,  came  over  the 
land  the  famous  dark  day,  when 

“There  fell 

Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 

Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 

A horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  day,  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell, — 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  low  hung  sky 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Was  fringed  with  a dull  glow  like  that  which  climbs 
The  crater’s  sides  from  the  red  hell  below.” 

The  Connecticut  legislature  was  in  session  and  on 
that  day  as  the  darkness  deepened  the  members  deemed 
that  it  was  the  Lord’s  great  day  and  finally  some  one 
proposed  an  adjournment,  but  one  man,  Abraham 
Davenport,  arose  and  said  as  recorded  in  Whittier’s 
verse, — 

“This  well  may  be. 

The  Day  of  Judgment,  which  the  world  awaits; 
But  be  it  so  or  not,  I only  know 
My  present  duty  and  my  Lord’s  command. 

To  occupy  till  he  comes.  So  at  the  post 
Where  he  has  set  me  in  his  providence 
I choose  for  one  to  meet  Him  face  to  face. 


No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task. 

But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  Harvest  calls.” 

So  they  brought  in  candles  and  went  on  with  the 
order  of  the  day.  So  we,  in  this  dark  day  for  all  the 
world,  can  each  go  on  with  his  daily  task.  Whate’er 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  Nation  or  individual,  today 
there  is  nothing  better  to  do,  than  the  work  that  lies 
next  to  hand.  The  clouds  of  war  may  deepen  over  our 
own  land,  and  those  we  teach  may  have  to  give  up  their 
lives  untimely  as  have  hundreds  of  thousands  across  the 
seas,  but  for  us,  we  must  go  on  and  teach  for  our 
country  as  it  is.  We  teach  to  make  this  a better  ordered 
country ; to  have  its  business  better  done ; to  make  its 
work  more  productive ; to  eliminate  waste ; to  prepare 
business  men  of  honest  principles  and  just  ambitions; 
to  prepare  men  for  a world  of  peace  and  order,  not  a 
world  at  war.  This  is  our  work.  It  is  a good  work. 
It  should  go  on.  Each  day  each  one  can  be  respons- 
ible for  just  this — that  one  man  in  one  place  shall  do 
his  whole  duty.  So  far  we  can  see — so  far  we  know 
we  are  right. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

I LIKE  to  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  industrial 
corporations  can  select  their  employees  from  a 
list  of  qualified  men  they  have  trained,  like  the  gov- 
ernment and  modern  cities  secure  their  employees  as 
a result  of  civil  service  examinations.  Now  we  hire 
them  from  universities,  trade  schools  and  business  col- 
leges, and  we  must  begin  first  to  undo  many  of  their 
impressions  and  then  teach  them  the  needs  of  their 
own  particular  line  of  business.  The  young  man  or 
woman  coming  out  of  business  college,  where  he  has 
been  taught  the  theory  of  bookkeeping,  has  learned 
that  there  is  a journal,  cash  book,  ledger,  invoice 
book,  etc.,  but  he  fails  to  find  them  in  the  modern 
business  organization.  Instead  he  finds  card  indices 
and  a very  complicated  auditing  system.  His  records 
are  kept  by  punching  holes  in  cards  and  by  the  use 
of  billing  machines,  comptometers  and  adding  ma- 
chines. The  calculating  is  done  by  machinery  he 
knows  nothing  about.  What  we  need  is  hookkeeping 
mechanics  and  not  bookkeepers.  Any  auditor  will 
say  he  would  sooner  promote  errand  and  cash  boys  to 
these  clerical  positions  because  they  understand  the 
nature  of  the  firm’s  work  and  are  not  handicapped  by 
their  business  training. 

The  industrial  concern  is  far  better  equipped  than 
the  above  mentioned  institutions  for  the  training  of  its 
workers.  The  time  must  come  when  corporation 
schools  will  supplant  the  business  colleges  and  trade 
schools.  We  are  the  pioneer  workers  who  can  bring 
this  about. — Miss  L.  Meyncke  in  Industrial  Education. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

By  O.  C.  Schorer,  A.  B. 

The  Present  Status  of  Commercial  Education.* 


COAI.MERCIAL  education  has  become  a part  of 
the  high  school  curriculum,  not  by  design  hut 
because  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  de- 
mand for  it.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high 
schools  offering  business  training  and  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  this  kind  of 
work  is  apparent  to  all.  The  real  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  dates  back  to  about  1890.  In  1893 
there  were  15,220  pupils  taking  commercial  work  in 
public  high  schools.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  number 
had  doubled.  In  the  next  twenty  years  the  number 
has  increased  to  161,250  or  over  five  hundred  per  cent. 
This  development  has  not  been  fostered  by  any  di- 
rected effort  in  its  behalf  but  it  has  grown  in  spite  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old-line  teachers.  The 
demand  for  commercial  training  increased  until  it  could 
no  longer  he  disregarded. 

A study  of  the  percentages  of  pupils  taking  high 
school  studies  reveals  these  facts : The  number  taking 
English,  the  most  universal  of  all  high  school  subjects 
increased  from  1890  to  1905  about  thirty  per  cent. ; 
mathematics,  about  ten  per  cent. ; Latin,  twenty  per 
cent. ; modern  languages,  ten  per  cent. ; the  number 
taking  natural  sciences,  Greek  and  civics  actually  de- 
creasing from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  taking  commercial  education 
with  other  vocational  subjects  increased  about  two 
hundred  per  cent.  The  tendency  during  this  period  as 
shown  by  these  statistics  is  evident. 

The  opposition  to  commercial  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  come  from  several  sources.  Business 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers  was  comparatively  simple.  It 
did  not  have  modern  competition,  complex  labor  prob- 
lems, legislative  restrictions,  etc.,  to  contend  with.  The 
business  world  was  then  a promising  field  for  any  man 
of  judgment  and  energy,  and  very  few  had  more  than 
an  elementary  education.  Successful  business  men  often 
prided  themselves  on  their  lack  of  education.  These 
men  regarded  the  teacher  as  a theorist  and  entirely 
impractical.  Some  of  these  men  were  opposed  to  com- 
mercial education,  others  indifferent.  The  opposition 
of  this  class  of  business  men  had  to  be  overcome  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  commercial  sub- 
jects did  much  in  this  direction. 

The  different  attitude  of  the  modem  business  man 
toward  business  training  is  due  entirely  to  changed 
economic  conditions.  The  business  man  of  today  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  commercial  and  industrial  suc- 
cess is  no  longer  due  to  blind  chance  and  natural 
shrewdness,  but  that  training  and  education  are  an  es- 
sential preliminary  to  a successful  business  career. 
Everywhere  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness interests  to  co-operate  with  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  effort  to  introduce  and  to  improve  business 
courses  so  as  to  prepare  students  to  take  responsible 
positions  in  the  modern,  complex  business  world. 

A greater  obstacle  to  the  evolution  of  modern  com- 
mercial education  was  the  attitude  of  a portion  of  the 

•This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  O.  C.  Schorer,  A.  B.,  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  Hiph  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  are  condensed 
from  a paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Commer- 
cial Training  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Kansas  City. 


educational  fraternity  itself.  Teachers  generally  of 
both  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
looked  disdainfully  upon  this  form  of  education.  It 
was  despised  because  it  was  practical  and  because  its 
ultimate  end  was  material  gain.  This  feeling  still  sur- 
vives. Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  still  gener- 
ally regard  commercial  training  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a college  subject  and  maintain  that  the  ideal  of 
training  for  material  gain  is  opposed  to  the  ideal  of 
training  for  culture  alone.  These  institutions  also  hold 
that  commercial  branches  are  not  scientifically  taught 
and  this  criticism  is  at  least  partially  true,  even  if  not 
entirely  just.  It  is  a fact  that  many  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects  have  had  little  or  no  training  for  the 
work  they  are  doing.  There  has  been  a scarcity  of 
college  trained  commercial  teachers  though  the  field 
is  one  of  the  best  in  educational  work.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  of  business,  many  teach- 
ers have  been  employed  who  have  not  been  properly 
prepared.  This  fact  we  must  admit,  but  we  may  well 
retort  and  ask  the  institutions  of  higher  education, 
“What  have  you  done  to  correct  this  condition  and 
what  steps  have  you  taken  to  prepare  teachers  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  the  commercial  branches  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools?”  If  commercial  training  in  the  high 
school  was  as  badly  handled  as  the  higher  institutions 
believed  it  to  be,  tins  fact  should  have  called  forth  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
to  correct  it.  Yet  only  tw'o  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
state  college  or  university  giving  training  especially 
designed  to  prepare  commercial  teachers.  A study  of 
the  current  issue  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  fifty  state 
universities  and  colleges  shows  however,  a very  com- 
mendable change  in  this  respect.  The  state  univer- 
sities of  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Illinois,  California, 
Oregon,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  make  special  refer- 
ence to  their  courses  for  the  training  of  commercial 
teachers.  (See  table  1.)  The  summer  session  an- 
nouncement of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  does  like- 
wise. Among  the  privately  endowed  institutions,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Wharton  School  of  Com- 
merce, Columbia  University,  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, New^  York  University  and  the  University  ofPitts- 
burgh  make  prominent  mention  of  their  courses  for 
preparing  commercial  teachers. 

Not  only  are  the  state  universities  recognizing  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  but  these  institutions  have  also 
recognized  the  demand  for  commercial  training  by  in- 
troducing it  into  their  own  curriculae.  In  1880  the 
Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  es- 
tablished as  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  to 
give  a complete  course  in  business  training.  This  fall, 
of  the  fifty  state  colleges  and  universities  included  in 
appended  Table  1,  forty-six  are  offering  courses  in 
commerce.  Of  the  remaining  four  institutions  which 
do  not  give  courses  in  business,  two  are  strictly  tech- 
nical and  would  not  be  expected  to  give  commercial 
courses.  In  addition  to  the  institutions  included  in  the 
compilation,  there  are  numerous  privately  endowed  col- 
leges and  universities  which  also  offer  courses  in  com- 
merce. Four  of  the  state  universities  and  one  state 
college  mentioned  in  Table  1,  namely,  Louisiana  State 
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University,  the  University  of  Montana,  the  University 
of  California,  the  University  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado,  include  in 
their  course  in  commerce,  the' subjects  of  typewriting 
and  stenography  and  give  credit  for  these  subjects 
toward  the  bachelors'  degree. 


cept  toward  entrance  those  subjects  which  are  a part 
of  well  regulated  high  schools. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  : First,  the  import- 
ance which  commercial  education  has  attained  in  both 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  second,  the  op- 
position which  this  form  of  education  has  had  to  over- 


TABLE  1. 

Does  it  offer 

Does  it 

Is  course 

training 

inspect  H.  S. 

in  commerce 

for  com’l 

com'l  work, 

offered  ? 

teachers  ? 

and  how  ? 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

. Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

. Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Auditor 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Supervisor 

No 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Visitor 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

SPECIAL 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

SPECIAL 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Regular 

1 —  Cornell  University  . . . i . . . 

2 —  Delaware  College 

3 —  Indiana  University  

4 —  Louisiana  State  University, 

5 —  Miami  University 


7 — Ohio  University  

S — Ohio  State  Lhiiversity 

9 — Pennsylvania  State  College 

10 —  Purdue  University 

11 —  Rhode  Island  State  College 

12 —  Rutgers  College  

13 —  -State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 

1^1 — State  University  of  Iowa 

15 —  State  University  of  Kentucky 

16 —  State  University  of  Nevada 

17 —  State  College  of  Washington 

18 —  Universitv  of  Alabama 

19— 

20— 

21— 

22— 

23— 

24— 

25— 

26— 

27— 

28— 

29— 

30— 

31— 

32— 

33— 

34— 

35 —  • 

36— 

37— 

38— 

39— 

40— 

41— 

42— 

43— 

44— 

45— 

46— 

47— 

48— 

49— 


Arkansas  

Arizona  

California 

Colorado  

Morida  

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Kansas  

Maine  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  .... 

Montana  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

New  Mexico  . . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

ITah  

\’ermont  

Virginia  

Washington  . . . 

Wisconsin  

Wvoming  


50 — West  \'irginia  University 


Has  there  been  Would  there  be 

improvement  improvement  if 

under  such  inspected  by  experts 

inspection?  in  com’l  education? 

Legun  1914  


Ves^ 


There  would  be 


There  would  be 
Not  general 


Kills  initiative 
Yes 


Little  attention  to  commercial  work 
Yes  No  doubt 


Yes  Sound  ed.  plan 

Think  it  would 

Good 


Given  no  study  to  it 


There  would  be 

There  would  be 

Yes 

Yes 

^'es  Only  feasible  plan 


Yes  Practical  plan 

Good  plan 

Certainlv 

Yes  '.  . . 


Yes  Very  much 


No  information 

Cannot  sav 

Yes  Very  much 


(a)  Most  of  the  above  institutions  are  members  of  some  association  of  colleges,  and  the  inspection  of  high  school  work 
is  passed  upon  by  the  inspectors  of  such  associations. 

fbl  The  tabulations  in  Tables  1 and  2 are  confined  to  institutions  which  are  entirely  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State. 
The  private  and  endowed  institutions  have  been  eliminated  because  these  institutions  are  not  a part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located. 


Tal)le  II  brings  out  another  fact  which  is  of  material 
significance.  Of  the  fifty  colleges  and  universities  men- 
tioned in  the  table,  forty-one  now  accept  from  j/a  to 
8 high  school  units  in  commercial  studies  toward  the 
14  or  15  units  required  for  entrance  to  these  insti- 
tutions. These  state  institutions  have  always  re- 
sponded actively  in  so  far  as  entrance  credits  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  and  always  will  be  ready  to  ac- 


come.  These  facts  are  significant  and  have  a bearing 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  training  under  state  sup- 
ervision. It  means  that  commercial  education  has  at- 
tained such  importance  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be 
ignored.  Business  training  has  been  given  recognition 
by  both  universities  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  firmly 
established  and  it  now  devolves  on  educators  to  so  ad- 
minister it  that  the  best  results  may  be  accomplished. 
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This  is  the  task  which  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends  of  commercial 
education,  there  must  be  some  pressure  brought  to  bear 
to  unify  and  standardize  this  form  of  training.  Courses 
of  commercial  study  must  be  more  carefully  planned, 
uniform  standards  for  entrance,  promotion  and  gradua- 
tion must  be  established  and  there  must  be  a closer 
relationship  and  proper  sequence  of  business  training 
in  secondary  schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  definite 
steps  should  be  taken  to  produce  an  available  supply 
of  properly  trained  teachers  of  these  subjects. 


would  appear  that  there  are  two  methods  of  state  sup- 
ervision which  might  be  effective : Supervision  by  the 
central  educational  authority,  that  is  the  department 
presided  over  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion or  supervision  through  the  State  University.  Be- 
fore attempting  to  indicate  a preference  for  either  of 
these  methods  it  may  be  well  to  note  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  two  forms  of  supervision  in  so  far 
as  other  secondary  school  studies  are  concerned. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  each  of  the 
forty-eight  states  has  without  question  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  in  the  development  of  secondary 
education.  The  value  of  unification  of  high  school 


TABLE  2. 


Units 

Total 

Maximum 

required 

prescribed 

Elective 

commercial 

for  entrance 

units 

units 

units  accepted 

1 — Cornell 

University  

15 

11 

4 

0 

2 — Delaware  College  

High  School 

Graduate 

3 — Indiana  University  

16 

11 

5 

5 

4 — Louisiana  State  University 

14 

7/2 

614 

3 

5 — Miami  University  

IIH 

314 

0 

6 — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

14 

12 

2 

0 

7 — Ohio  University  

15 

0 

15 

15 

8 — Ohio  State  University 

15 

11 

4 

1 

9 — Pennsylvania  State  College 

14 

13 

1 

0 

10 — Purdue  University  

15 

954 

514 

1 

11 — Rhode 

Island  State  College 

14 

9 

5 

1 

12 — Rutgers  College 

14U 

1414 

0 

0 

13— State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado 

15 

0 

15 

15 

14 — State  University  of  Iowa 

15 

814 

644 

3 

15 — State  University  of  Kentuckv 

15 

1114 

314 

3 

16 — State  University  of  Nevada 

15 

8 

7 

1 

17 — State  College  of  Washington 

914 

414 

2 

18 — University  of  Alabama 

14 

13 

1 

14 

J9— 

“ Arkansas  

14 

3 

11 

4 

20- 

“ Arizona  

15 

91/4 

5l4 

5/2 

21— 

“ California  

15 

10 

5 

3 

22— 

“ Colorado  

15 

13 

2 

V2 

23— 

“ Florida  

16 

8 

8 

8 

24— 

“ Georgia  

14 

1214 

'V2 

0 

25— 

“ Idaho  i 

15 

11 

4 

4 

26- 

“ Illinois  

15 

914 

5l4 

2 

27— 

“ Kansas  

15 

1114 

314 

1 

28— 

“ Maine 

14 

1014 

314 

0 

29— 

“ Michigan  

15 

8 

7 

2 

30— 

“ Minnesota  

15 

6 

9 

4 

31— 

“ Mississippi  

14 

7U 

614 

3 

32— 

“ Missouri  

15 

7 

8 

114 

33— 

“ Montana  

15 

10 

5 

4 

3+- 

“ Nebraska  

15 

9 

6 

1 

35— 

“ New  Mexico  

914 

414 

4 

36— 

“ North  Carolina 

14 

13.7 

0.3 

0 

37— 

“ North  Dakota  

9 

6 

3 

38— 

“ Oklahoma  

15 

9 

6 

1 

39— 

“ Oregon  

914 

5/2 

14 

40— 

“ South  Carolina  

11 

714 

314 

2 

41— 

“ South  Dakota  

15 

5 

10 

? 

42— 

“ Tennessee  

14 

914 

4/2 

3 

43— 

“ Texas  

14 

1014 

3/2 

114 

44— 

“ Utah  

15 

6 

9 

2 

45— 

“ Vermont  

1414 

1214 

9 

1 

46— 

“ Virginia  

14 

1014 

3/2 

0 

47— 

“ Washington 

15 

1114 

314 

2 

4S- 

“ Wisconsin 

14 

8 

4 

49— 

“ Wyoming  

15 

7 

8 

2 

50 — West  Virginia  Universitv 

15 

9 

6 

1 

Supervision  of  commercial  education  by  the  state  is 
essential  to  the  proper  establishment  of  this  growing 
field  of  training.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  this  is 
necessary  and  essential  to  its  proper  and  harmonious 
development  but  the  form  of  supervision  and  with 
whom  it  shall  rest  are  questions  upon  which  there  may 
be  a greater  variation  of  opinion.  As  stated  at  the 
outset,  state  supervision  practically  does  not  exist.  It 


subjects  the  proper  qualification  and  certification  of 
teachers  the  uniform  length  of  school  year  and  the 
constructive  aid  rendered  through  the  inspection  of 
secondary  school  work  and  the  enactment  of  sound 
educational  legislation,  must  be  credited  to  the  State 
Departments  of  Education,  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  this  department,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  de- 
sired. This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  proper 
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and  scientific  presentation  of  high  school  subjects. 
There  seems  to  be  a lack  of  incentive  for  the  school 
authorities  to  comply  strictly  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  central  educational  authority.  It  is  also  a fact 
that  the  state  departments  of  education  are  now  over- 
crowded with  the  various  demands  made  upon  them 


supervise  his  important  field  of  secondary  education. 
The  State  of  New  York  through  its  central  educa- 
tional body,  the  Board  of  Regents,  supervises  all 
work  in  high  schools.  This  supervision  is  very 
complete,  extending  even  to  the  giving  of  exam- 
inations in  all  high  school  subjects.  The  plan  has 


TABLE  3. 

STATISTICS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


1—  Alabama  

2—  .Arizona  

3 —  Arkansas  

■I — California  

5 —  Colorado  

6 —  Connecticut  .... 

7 —  Delaware  

8 —  Florida  

9 —  Georgia  

10 —  Idaho  

11 —  Illinois  

12—  Indiana  

13 —  Iowa  

14 —  Kansas  

15 —  Kentucky  

16 —  Louisiana  

17 —  Maine  

18 —  Maryland  

19 —  Massachusetts  . . 

20 —  Michigan  

21 —  Minnesota  

22 —  Mississippi  

23 —  Missouri  

24 —  Montana  

25 —  Nebraska  

26 —  Nevada  

27 —  New'  Hampshire 

28 —  New  Jersey 

29 —  New  Mexico  ... 

30 —  New  York  

31 —  North  Carolina  . 

32 —  North  Dakota  . . 

33 —  Ohio  

34 —  Oklahoma  

35 —  Oregon  

36 —  Pennsylvania  . . . 

37 —  Rhode  Island  . . . 

38 —  South  Carolina  . 

39 —  South  Dakota  . , 

40 —  Tennessee  

41 —  Texas  

42—  Utah  

43 —  Vermont  

44 —  Virginia  

45 —  Washington  . . . , 

46 —  West  Virginia  . . 

47 —  Wisconsin  

48 —  Wyoming  


Do  the  State 
Normal  Schools 
give 

com’l  courses? 
No 

Does  Dept,  of 
Education 
inspect  H.  S. 
com’l  work? 
Yes 

By  whom  is 
this  done? 
Regular 

Would  special 
supervision 
improve  standard 
of  com’l  work?  . 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

Yes 

Sjiecial 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Co.  Supt. 

Very  much 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Believe  so 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

It  would 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

It  should 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Very  valuable 

Yes 

No 

Present  satisfactory 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

It  might 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Not  at  present 

No 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Undoubtedly 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Certainly 

Yes 

Special 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Probably 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Probably 

No 

Yes 

Regularly 

Possibly 

Yes 

Yes 

Regularly 

Possibly 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Probably 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Doubtful 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Rarely 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

No 

Yes 

Regular 

Probably 

Yes 

Yes 

Regular 

Yes 

No 

No 

Would 

school  been  productive  of 

much  "ood  in 

producting  uni- 

work  is  not  being  carried  out  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. Table  III  is  a compilation  of  answers  obtained 
from  the  Departments  of  Education  of  forty-eight 
states.  This  compilation  brings  out  the  fact  that  in 
ten  .states  no  attempt  is  made  to  inspect  commercial 
training  in  high  schools.  In  the  thirty-three  states 
where  this  work  is  inspected,  in  only  two  states,  that 
is  California  and  New  York,  is  this  inspection  done 
by  an  authority  on  vocational  education.  On  the  basis 
of  this  statement  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  busi- 
ness training  should  profit  much  by  the  inspection. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  central  educational  authority 
of  the  state  will  find  time  in  the  future  to  properly 


formity  of  courses  of  study,  of  subject  matter  of 
the  course,  of  number  of  hours  allotted  to  each  sub- 
ject and  maters  of  that  nature.  Yet  the  plan  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be  if  the  opinions  of  teach- 
ers working  under  it  are  a fair  criterion  of  its  merits. 
The  objection  to  the  plan  lies  primarily  in  the  method 
used  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  While  the  inspec- 
tion is  performed  by  experts,  the  supervision  is  in  ade- 
quate because  there  is  an  insufficient  force  to  properly 
supervise.  This  has  been  the  universal  experience  with 
supervision  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In 
no  case  have  the  states  been  willing  to  employ  a suffi- 
cient number  of  expert  inspectors  and  supervisors. 
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PERSONALITY  AND  BUSINESS  ETHICS* 

By  Lucy  Phinney. 


The  first  lesson  industrial  education  gives  to  com- 
mercial education  is  that  to  attain  "efficiency  in 
useful  employment”  all  vocational  education  must 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  employer,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  employee.  In  the  case  of  office  service, 
the  most  important  demands  of  the  employer  are 
technique  and  personality  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
schools  to  train  their  pupils  to  meet  both  requirements. 
Personality  is  fiindainental,  as  it  is  the  first  test  to 
which  a girl  is  put  when  she  enters  an  office  to  apply 
for  a position.  A pupil,  therefore,  who  is  physically 
handicapped  or  lacks  the  intellectual  capacity  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occupation,  should 
be  discouraged  from  spending  her  time  in  preparing 
for  office  service.  Thus,  vocational  direction  is  the 
first  step  toward  efficient  commercial  education.  Hav- 
ing secured,  as  far  as  possible,  the  right  personnel,  the 
methods  of  training  these  pupils  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  acquaint  them  with  actual  business  conditions. 
A scheme  providing  for  part  time  in  school  and  part 
time  in  offices  may  perhaps  furnish  the  best  method. 
Such  a scheme  will  correlate  the  technique  with  general 
subjects,  just  as  phonography  is  used  only  as  a tool  in 
connection  with  the  stenographer’s  general  information 
and  also  will  help  develop  a girl’s  business  personality 
and  enable  her  to  know  better  how  to  act  in  all  con- 
tingencies. 

Besides  the  general  business  requirements  of 
technique  and  a broad  education  which  the  schools  must 
meet  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  business  world,  the 
important  demand  of  business  men  for  “personality” 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Are  not  the  schools  really 
negligent  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  inculcating  the 
proper  standards  of  appearance  and  business  attitude 
before  they  send  their  pnpils  to  apply  for  positions? 
And  appearance  and  a business-like  manner  are  not 
all  that  the  schools  should  aim  to  develop.  Often,  after 
a girl  has  succeeded  in  getting  a position,  she  may  lose 
it  bv  her  unfamiliaritv  with  the  ethics  of  business,  and 
who,  if  not  the  schools,  shall  instruct  her  in  these  im- 
portant requisites  of  the  business  world  ? 

The  girl’s  relations  with  her  fellow  employees  and 
her  employer  may  also  need  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions from  the  school.  She  should  realize  that  all 
friendly  exchanges  of  confidence  as  to  last  night’s  good 
time  and  the  pattern  of  a new  dress  are  breaches  of 
office  etiquette,  and  as  such  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  stenographer  who  would  be  successful.  She  should 
know  that  most  employers  have  the  good  sense  to 
realize  that  an  intelligent  question  is  often  necessary 
during  the  girl’s  first  weeks  in  her  position,  and  that 
it  is  usually  better  to  ask  a certain  number  of  questions, 
if  she  weighs  the  possibilities  of  finding  them  out  by 
other  means  before  bothering  her  employer,  than  to 
make  grave  errors. 

How  may  the  schools  best  offer  this  rather  intangible 
training  in  appearance,  manner  and  business  ethics? 
Already,  the  teachers  claim  they  reiterate  constantly 
the  need  for  quiet  dress,  clean  personal  habits  and 
business-like  attitude,  but  with  meager  results,  as  em- 


*The above  article  is  taken  from  a report  made  by  The  Department 
of  Research  of  the  Women’s  Edntational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  We  hope  later  to  presjsnt  some  further  information  from  this 
excellent  report. 


ployers  testify.  The  part-time  schooling  plan  offers 
a solution  by  allowing  advanced  commercial  students 
to  spend  a certain  amount  of  time  in  the  business  office 
of  co-operative  employers  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular school  work.  Already,  this  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  in  some  of  the  schools  with  excellent  re- 
sults. In  one  school  the  pupils  are  given  practice  in 
billing  actual  sales  slips  which  are  loaned  to  the  school 
by  one  large  retail  clothing  store.  When  the  girls  have 
become  proficient  in  this  work,  they  aj-e  hired  by  this 
store,  when  extra  help  is  needed,  for  several  days  at  a 
time.  Reports  are  made  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  girl’s 
ability,  attitude,  appearance  and  punctuality  and  the 
teacher  then  emphasizes  these  points  to  the  individual 
pupils.  The  impression  which  such  suggestions  make 
on  a girl’s  mind  is  much  stronger  when  coming  from 
an  actual  business  man,  even  indirectly,  than  when 
made  by  the  teacher  only.  A different  plan  has  worked 
out  very  successfully  in  another  school  when  advanced 
commercial  students  in  the  intensified  course  act  as 
clerical  assistants  to  the  grammar  school  principals. 
These  pupils  are  given  afternoon  work  in  the  grammar 
school  offices  in  filing,  typewriting  and  stenography 
and  are  graded  according  to  their  proficiency,  attitude 
and  general  ability.  Thus,  any  deficiencies  which  are 
reported  receive  special  attention  by  their  teachers. 


MODERN  EDUCATION. 

'^HERE  is  no  exact  science  of  education.  There 
is  not  yet  a sufficient  body  of  actually  proved 
facts  regarding  what  knowledge  is  of  the  most  worth, 
or  what  methods  bring  that  knowledge  most  effectively, 
or  any  indisputable  certainty  regarding  any  of  the 
large  questions  of  education,  so  that  any  person  in 
possession  of  education's  laws  can  offer  himself  as  an 
expert.  In  educational  councils  it  is  the  man  who  uses 
the  heaviest  words  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
that  decides  the  educational  policy. 

The  need  of  self-reliant  citizens  was  never  greater. 
The  young  graduate  is  not,  as  were  the  English  school 
boys  of  1700,  passing  from  school  to  a leisurely  society 
of  landed  gentlemen.  He  is  going  into  a world  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  core  and  center  of  our  public 
school  teaching  needs  to  be  completely  changed.  It 
was  transported  from  a system  which  proposed  to  fit 
children  for  a life  of  learned  discourse,  minute  scholar- 
ship and  composition  with  the  pen.  There  can  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  this.  The  lineage  comes  down 
as  straight  as  the  line  of  recorded  live  stock.  But  our 
boys  are  not  destined  for  a life  of  learned  discourse, 
minute  scholarship  and  composition  with  the  pen. 
They  are  headed  straight  for  the  store  and  the  factory 
to  the  number  of  950  boys  out  of  every  1,000.  The 
continuation  of  our  bookish,  literary-centered  course 
of  studv  is  therefore  absurd,  unfair  and  an  irreparable 
damage  to  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed.  “When  we 
consider  what  the  schools  fail  to  give  the  children  and 
the  things  the  schools  hold  them  to.  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  lives  of  the  children  are  being 
wasted.” — Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

The  Object  of  the  Commercial  High  School  Course.^ 


Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  that  the 
commercial  high  schools  have  before 
them  at  this  time  concerns  the  conflict- 
ing theories  of  the  object  of  their 
courses.  The  object  of  the  business  col- 
leges is  frankly  to  prepare  their  stu- 
dents in  the  shortest  possible  time  to 
take  positions  as  bookkeepers  or  stenog- 
raphers, and  to  earn  living  salaries. 
The  object  of  the  university  administration  courses  is 
to  prepare  men  to  be  business  heads,  leaders  and 
organizers. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  commercial  high  school? 
The  question  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Strong 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  behalf  of  parents  who 
are  not  well-to-do  in  favor  of  preparing  students  to 
earn  their  living  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  truly  said 


The  result  of  this  objective  has  been  to  produce  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  different  arrangements  by 
which  students  are  prepared  to  take  positions  in  less 
time  than  the  usual  four  years  of  the  traditional  high 
school  course. 

In  St.  Louis  the  high  schools  give  one  and  two  year 
business  courses.  These  courses  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  text. 

The  one  year  courses  are  divided  into  a bookkeep- 
ing course  and  a stenographic  course,  so  that  the  en- 
tire effort  of  the  pupil  for  the  year  is  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  one  accomplishment  desired. 
In  both  courses  the  pupil  takes  throughout  the  year 
5 hours  per  week  of  English,  23/2  hours  per  week  of 
arithmetic,  spelling  and  penmanship.  He  takes  5 
hours  per  week  of  business  correspondence,  during  the 
first  half  year,  and  5 hours  per  week  of  commercial 


ONE  YEAR  BUSINESS  COURSES 

BOOKKEEPING  COURSE.  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE. 


First  Half  Year. 

Bookkeeping 10 

English  and  Commercial 
Forms  10 


Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling 5 

Typewriting  10 

Periods  a week 35 


Second  Half  Year. 

Bookkeeping 10 

English  and  Commercial 

Forms  5 

Commercial  Law  5 

Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling 5 

Typewriting  10 

Periods  a week 35 


First  Half  Year. 

Stenography 10 

English  and  Commercial 
Forms  10 


Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling 5 

Typewriting  10 

Periods  a week 35 


Second  Half  Year. 

Stenography 10 

English  and  Commercial 

Forms  5 

Commercial  Law  5 

Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling 5 

Typewriting  10 

Periods  a week 35 


For  pupils  who  choose  either  of  the  One  Year  Business  Courses  or  one  of  the  Two-Y'ear  Vocational  Courses, 
the  daily  session  will  begin  at  8:15  A.  M.  and  will  end  at  4:00  P.  M.,  making  in  all  fifty  periods  a week,  including 
periods  for  Physical  Training,  Music,  and  Study. 

In  addition,  a half  day  on  Saturday  will  be  given  to  either  backward  or  advanced  pupils. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


TWO  YEAR  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

SECOND 


First  Half  Year. 

Bookkeeping  10 

Stenography  and  Type- 
writing   10 

Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling 5 

English 5 

Science  or  Mathematics 
or  History  5 


Second  Half  Year. 

Bookkeeping 10 

Stenography  and  Type- 
writing   10 

Arithmetic  and  Penman- 
ship and  Spelling....  5 

English  5 

Science  or  Mathematics 
or  History  5 


First  Half  Year. 

Bookkeeping 5 

Stenography  and  Type- 
writing   15 

Penmanship  and  Spell- 
ing   1 

English 5 

Commercial  Geography.  5 
Civics  5 


YEAR. 

Second  Half  Year. 


Bookkeeping 5 

Stenography  and  Type- 
writing   15 

Penmanship  and  Spell- 
ing   1 

English  5 

Correspondence  5 

Commercial  Law  5 


Periods  a week 


35  Periods  a week 


35  Periods  a week 


36  Periods  a week 


36 


that  the  majority  of  people  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  school  for  four  years  after  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  If  we  have  no  one  and  two  year 
course's,  the  people  who  need  the  education  most  of 
all  are  practically  cut  out  of  everything  above  the 
eighth  grade,  and  are  not  helped  educationally  to  any- 
thing that  assists  them  in  breadwinning.  It  is  this 
argument  that  suggests  the  one,  two  and  three  year 
courses. 


This  IS  the  fifth  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Business 
Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 


in  the  second  half  year.  Those  taking  the  bookkeep- 
ing course  take  10  hours  per  week  of  bookkeeping 
and  10  hours  per  week  of  typewriting.  Those  taking 
the  stenographic  course  take  10  hours  per  week  of 
stenography  and  10  hours  per  week  of  typewriting. 
Typewriting  is  useful  in  any  clerical  capacity  and  is 
required  in  both  the  one  year  courses.  .All  students 
are  required  to  take  the  gymnasium  work  and  music 
drills  twice  a week.  Students  for  the  one  and  two 
year  courses  are  required  to  spend  36  hours  per  week 
in  school  instead  of  25  hours  per  week  as  required  of 
the  four  vear  students. 
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St.  Louis  has  given  this  matter  of  the  one  year 
course  a fair  trial  and  we  make  the  following  sum- 
mary of  an  investigation  of  the  subject  made  by  a 
gentleman  much  interested  and  well  qualified  for  such 
an  undertaking : 

The  one  year  commercial  course  serves  its  purpose, 
though  the  students  do  not  make  desirable  employees 
on  account  of  their  immaturity  and  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  short  course  attracts  the  poorest  element,  and  it  is 
only  the  occasional  student  who  really  qualifies  in  one 
year.  The  course  is  defended  on  the  following 
grounds : 

First.  Many  families  cannot  afford  more  than  the 
one  vear  for  their  children,  nor  can  they  afford  to  send 
them  to  a business  college  where  tuition  is  charged. 
In  manv  cases  the  family  is  partially  dependent  on  the 
earnings  of  the  child.  It  is  the  one  year  or  nothing. 

Second.  The  records  show  that  about  one-half  of 
these  one-year  students  remain  in  school  and  really 
complete  a two  years’  course.  The  one  year  course 
arouses  the  child’s  ambition  and  the  courses  are  ar- 
ranged to  make  this  continuation  for  another  year 
feasible. 

The  two  year  course  is  much  better.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  sufficient  time  to  do  work  of  real 
merit.  The  course  is  superior  to  the  courses  of  most 
business  colleges,  and  it  adds  two  years  of  English,  a 
year  of  science,  mathematics  or  history ; a half-year 
of  civics  and  a half-year  of  commercial  geography, 
broadens  the  general  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  gives 
him  just  that  much  more  mental  drill  before  he  goes 
out  into  business  life. 

St.  Louis  has  five  high  schools  giving  commercial 
courses,  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
commercial  courses  of  the  different  schools  is  as  fol- 
lows: 35  per  cent.,  40  per  cent.,  33  per  cent,  and  15 
per  cent.  This  last  school  is  in  a strictly  residential 
district.  The  greater  iiroportion  of  these  commercial 
students  are  in  the  one  and  two  year  course ; the  most 
in  the  two  year  course. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  statement  gives  a 
fair  exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  short  courses 
in  commercial  high  schools,  in  the  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  they  have  been  given  a fair  trial. 
In  particular,  much  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  one  year  course  is  to  in- 
duce students  to  continue  at  school  for  an  additional 
year  and  to  induce  one-fourth  of  these  to  continue  for 
two  years. 

The  argument  against  the  one  year  course,  and  in 
less  degree  against  the  two  year  course,  is  that  cheap 
business  colleges  have  already  crowded  the  ranks  of 
ordinarv  bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  Ihe  state 
should  'not  increase  this  plethora  by  selecting  these 
two  lines,  in  which  to  give  free  training.  In  St. 
Louis  the  future  career  of  the  products  of  the  one  and 
two  year  courses  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and 
it  should  be  shown  how  they  fare  as  to  compensation 
and  promotion  as  compared  with  more  adequately  pre- 
jiared  students. 

In  Boston  the  department  of  research  of  the 
Woman's  Education  ami  Industrial  I’nion  has  con- 
ducted such  an  investigation  and  tlie  following  ex- 
tract from  its  e.xcellent  report  bears  directly  on  this 
subject : 

“In  1911  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  a two 
vear  course  of  study  and  an  ‘intensified  clerical  course’ 


was  introduced  into  the  Roxbury  High  School  ‘to 
afford  special  vocational  training  to  those  pupils  who 
desire  to  become  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  and 
to  give  them  as  good  training  and  preparation  as  they 
could  obtain  in  the  best  business  colleges.  It  can  be 
completed  in  two  yeai's  or  less  by  able  and  faithful 
pupils.’  A large  number  of  girls  of  widely  varying 
background  flocked  into  the  new  ‘short  course,’  but 
a very  small  number  seemed  to  have  survived.  The 
names  of  twenty-five  girls  constituted  the  roster  of  the 
product  of  the  course  in  1913.  Twelve  came  directly 
from  grammar  school,  six  had  had  one  year  and  four 
had  had  two  years  in  the  high  school  previously  to 
taking  up  the  short  course  of  two  years’  intensive 
work.  Three  had  taken  but  one  year  of  tbe  intensive 
course  at  school  and  had  gone  to  work.  The  experi- 
ence of  these  few  pupils  seemed  to  indicate  the  fallacy 
of  adequately  equipping  a prospective  stenographer 
by  means  of  a two  years’  intensified  high  school  course 
superimposed  on  merely  a grammar  school  foundation. 
Two  of  the  twelve  with  this  preparation  were  holding 
positions  of  stenographers  at  $8  a week.  Two  went 
to  private  business  college  after  completing  the  course. 
One  because  she  ‘wanted  more  training,’  and  the 
other  because  she  was  ‘too  young  to  work.’  Another 
girl  ‘could  not  find  a ])osition  because  she  was  too 
small  and  too  young’!  Two  were  doing  ‘general  office 
work’  and  one  was  a salesgirl.” 

Further  in  the  same  report  it  is  stated : 

“The  present  study  shows  so  conclusively  the  neces- 
sity for  the  broadest  possible  preliminary  education, 
that  all  applicants  for  these  short  courses  should  be 
very  carefully  sifted.  All  should  be  urged  to  take  the 
four  years’  course  if  possible  and  the  advantages  of 
doing  so  made  apparent.  It  is  a question  for  serious 
consideration  even  then,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  train  for  stenographers  those  girls  who  can- 
not complete  the  four  years’  course.  The  proposed 
new  clerical  high  school  for  girls  seems  to  recognize 
the  dubious  possibility  of  equipping  a stenographer  in 
less  than  four  years.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Boston  viewpoint  and  the  St. 
Louis  viewpoint  are  miles  apart.  It  is  also  evident 
that  until  a careful  and  exhaustive  investigation  is 
made  of  the  careers  of  the  one  and  two  year  students 
turned  out  by  the  high  schools  into  the  St.  Louis  em- 
ployment field,  no  certain  ground  is  shown  to  justify 
the  short  courses.  If  these  short-course  students  are 
employed  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  and  have  not 
sufficient  l)asic  preparation  to  put  them  in  the  line  for 
promotion,  then  the  state  may  have  done  them  a harm 
and  mav  be  merely  breaking  down  tbe  laljor  market 
for  common  clerical  help.  Any  interference  by  the  state 
with  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  may  re- 
sult disastrously.  We  have  not  data  as  yet  upon 
which  to  found  any  exact  statement  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  general  introduction  of  short  intensified  courses 
fitting  students  for  situations  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  It  is  certain  though  that  such  courses  should 
not  be  designated  as  high  school  courses.  If  the  word 
high  school  connotes  anything  it  is  something  very 
different  from  an  intensified  shorthand  or  bookkeep- 
ing course  with  no  cultural  studies  and  everythin 
sacrificed  to  immediate  compensation  for  children 
labor. 

In  Boston  this  seems  to  be  recognized,  for  the  ex- 
periments that  are  being  worked  out  over  there  in 

(Co’itinucd  on  togc  209.) 
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The  acknowledgment  of  an  order 
gives  the  seller  his  first  chance  to 
add  his  personality  to  the  dry  process 
of  sale,  the  formal  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  value  received;  his  first 
chance  to  follow  the  principle  that 
“every  letter  is  a sales  letter.” 

The  first  duty  of  a letter  that  ac- 
knowledges an  order  is,  it  need  not 
be  said,  to  transact  its  business  rather  than  to  adver- 
tise the  house  that  sends  it  out.  It  must  ratify  the 
customer’s  acceptance  of  the  offer  that  has  been 
made  him  by  the  seller ; this  is  its  legal  aspect.  It 
checks  up  the  receipt  of  the  order,  assuring  the  cus- 
tomer that  it  has  not  been  lost.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  order  is  received.  It 
ought  if  possible  to  show  clearly  that  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  the  order ; this  will  prevent  a host 
of  troubles  later,  and  the  expense  and  lost  time  in- 
volved in  writing  more  letters.  It  ought,  if  it  can, 
to  announce  the  shipping  date  of  the  order. 

But  these  necessary  duties  can  be  performed 
with  a promptness,  a clearness  and  precision  that 
carry  satisfying  assurance  of  the  good  system  that 
prevails  in  the  seller’s  business.  The  acknowledg- 
ment can  be  made  in  courteous  and  correct  English 
that  implies  an  intelligent  mind. 

The  value  of  saying  a thing  well,  in  addition  to 
doing  it  well,  is  that  one  gets  credit  for  his  virtue. 
If  one  does  a thing  well,  but  speaks  of  it  clumsily, 
most  people  will  be  tempted  to  think  less  of  the 
good  deed.  Now  in  business,  as  in  the  rest  of  life, 
it  is  not  wise  to  mar  a good  deed  by  ungraceful  do- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  acknowledgment  should  have 
the  precision  of  detail  and  the  correctness  of  lan- 
guage which  is  in  itself  a courtesy. 

But  besides  transacting  business  clearly  and  ex- 
actly, the  letter  acknowledging  an  order  can  show 
the  seller’s  willingness  to  step  a little  beyond  the 
barriers  of  strict  conventionality,  and  to  assert  his 
individual  character.  He  can  make  his  customer  feel 
the  cheerful  warmth  of  recognition  which  every- 
body likes  to  feel  when  he  goes  into  a store.  The 
degree  of  extra  cordiality  must  naturally  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degere  to  which  he  knows  his  cus- 
tomers personally,  the  degree  to  which  he  can  meet 
them  on  a footing  of  equality.  But  there  is  a good 
deal  more  chance  for  cordiality  in  business  letters 
than  we  are  apt  to  think. 

Precisely  what  should  go  into  a letter  acknowl- 
edging  goods,  and  in  what  arrangement  of  material? 
A clear,  definite,  brief  answer  to  these  questions 
must  be  in  the  mind  of  a man  when  he  sits  down  to 
dictate ; for  his  knowledge  of  what  is  right  will  be 
of  small  service  to  him  unless  it  is  reduced  to  com- 
pact form,  and  unless  it  tells  him  what  to  say  first, 
second,  and  third. 

The  acknowledgment  can  contain  the  following: 
(a)  hearty  thanks  ; fb)  reference  to  the  order  by 
the  number  given  it  by  the  customer,  and  the  num- 

*This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  on  “The  Business  Letter,”  by  Edward 
H.  Gardner,  .Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
W isconsin. 


ber  given  it  by  the  shipper ; or  by  the  date  of  the 
order ; or  by  the  name  of  the  article ; (c)  reference 
to  the  shipping  date  and  to  other  data  of  the  order, 
so  that  if  there  has  been  any  error  it  will  be  evident ; 
(d)  courteous  ending,  showing  confidence  of  giving 
satisfaction  and  the  desire  to  serve. 

The  following  letter,  though  cordial  and  informal, 
covers  all  the  necessary  data.  It  has,  besides,  strong 
first  and  last  sentences,  showing  action. 

“Dear  Mr.  Bissel : 

“We  have  already  begun  to  set  the  type  for  your 
order  for  20,000  circulars,  and  will  have  them  ready 
for  you  at  the  time  you  specified.  The  proof  will  be 
sent  to  you  tomorrow  for  your  criticism,  which  we 
hope  you  will  make  freely. 

“We  shall  use  every  effort  to  make  this  job  rep- 
resentative of  the  hustling  spirit  shown  in  the  copy.” 

Why  thank  a customer  for  his  order?  Surely  the 
sending  in  of  an  order  is  the  most  routine  and  regu- 
lar matter  of  business,  and  calls  for  no  remark. 
“The  man  wants  his  goods,”  I hear  some  one  say, 
“and  not  any  artificial  and  insincere  palaver.” 

Now  there  are  several  answers  to  this  objection. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  seller  doesn’t  feel  any  grati- 
tude for  the  orders  he  gets,  it  must  be  that  orders 
come  easier  in  his  business  than  in  most.  The 
hardest  thing  in  business  is  to  get  a customer,  and 
the  easiest  thing  is  to  lose  him.  If  his  “Thank  you” 
is  insincere,  he  had  better  not  say  it ; but  there  is 
something  wrong  with  him,  and  his  business  is 
certain  to  reflect  his  habit  of  mind.  In  the  second 
place,  while  there  are  some  people  who  prefer  to 
dash  in  and  dash  out  of  a store,  and  to  do  business 
by  pantomime,  like  a little  boy  with  a penny  point- 
ing to  a stick  of  candy,  still  most  of  us  like  to  feel 
the  compliment  of  handsome  store  fittings,  of  defer- 
ential treatment,  and  of  some  sense  that  our  patron- 
age is  appreciated.  We  enjoy  having  these  things 
thrown  in  with  our  purchase.  In  my  experience,  at 
least,  I have  yet  to  meet  the  reader  of  a letter  who 
did  not  express  pleasure  with  a letter  that  was  ex- 
plicitly courteous. 

So  much  of  the  material  of  an  acknowledgment 
is  the  same  for  all  circumstances  that  it  can  easily 
be  reduced  to  a form.  Many  houses  employ  printed 
post  card  forms  for  acknowledging  ordinary  orders, 
with  blanks  for  the  insertion  of  necessary  data.  One 
advantage  of  such  a form  is  that  it  can  afford  the 
extra  courtesies  or  the  extra  precautions  against 
error  that  a dictated  letter  might  be  tempted  to  omit 
because  of  the  time  they  would  take.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example : 

“We  thank  you  for  your  order  enclosing 

It  shall  have  our  careful  attention  at  once.  If  any 
part  of  this  order  cannot  be  filled  or  if  there  should 
be  any  cause  for  delay,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 
Should  you  wish  to  write  about  it,  please  refer  to 
File  No 

“Remember,  too,  that  you  are  privileged  Jo  write 
to  our  information  department  on  any  subject  per- 
taining to  your  garden.  We  want  you  to  have  all 
the  benefit  of  our  long  experience.” 
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Ihere  are  three  occasions  in  which  post-card 
acknowledgments  should  not  be  made.  They  are, 
when  the  order  is  of  a private  nature,  when  it  is 
a large  and  important  one,  and  when  it  is  from  a 
new  customer.  The  first  precaution  is  an  obvious 
one.  In  the  other  cases,  the  opportunity  to  thank 
the  old  friend  for  his  especially  good  order,  and 
the  opportunity  to  Avelcome  a new  customer,  are 
too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  a post  card.  Any 
one  of  these  three  occasions  gives  the  writer  a 
chance  to  step  out  of  the  circumscribed  area  of 
the  usual  conventional  phrases,  and  to  say  some- 
thing more  cordial  than  usual,  some  word  that  marks 
a red-letter  day  in  the  dealings  between  the  house 
and  that  particular  customer. 

Another  function  for  a post  card  form  is  to  an- 
nounce the  shipping  date  of  an  order  when,  for 
any  good  reason,  that  date  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time  the  order  was  received.  Such  an  announce- 
ment is  a courtesy  and  a convenience  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

In  a similar  fashion,  when  goods  are  shipped,  and 
when  for  any  reason  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  for- 
warded as  a notice  of  shipment,  a notice  of  ship- 
ment can  be  made  on  a form  post  card,  prepared 
with  blanks  for  the  necessary  data  and  for  addi- 
tional remarks. 

The  matter  of  making  credit  arrangements  with 
a new  customer  can  better  be  left  for  a later  article, 
in  which  the  whole  topic  of  credits  can  be  discussed. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  even  though  credit 
arrangements  call  for  serious  treatment,  still  a new 
customer  should  be  treated  with  cordiality  and  not 
with  suspicion.  All  that  has  been  said  above  of  the 
tone  of  a letter  to  a new  customer  emphatically 
holds  good  when  credit  arrangements  have  yet  to 
be  made.  Some  merchants  treat  an  applicant  for 
credit  as  if  he  were  guilty  until  he  was  proved 
innocent.  They  should  see  in  him  a customer  and 
patron  of  immense  potential  value  to  the  business, 
and  they  should  make  their  first  greeting  both  re- 
spectful and  cordial. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  a Chicago  house 
to  a customer  in  the  war  west,  who  lived  at  such 
a distance  that  freight  shipments  often  arrived  in 
bad  order. 

“Your  generous  order  dated  May  10  went  forward 
on  the  11th,  over  the  C.  and  N.  W.  Ry. 

“We  have  taken  great  pains  in  packing  and 
handling  your  goods  so  that  they  should  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  The  goods  have  been  double 
checked  and  every  detail  has  been  given  our  best 
attention. 

“In  order  to  assist  you  in  opening  and  checking 
your  goods,  your  order  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
Each  part  has  an  individual  ticket  number  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  is  on  the  invoice. 

“Under  this  method  each  case  can  be  checked 
against  the  invoice,  thereby  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  any  portion  of  the  consignment  being  mis- 
checked. 

“We  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  that 
the  entire  shipment  reached  you  in  good  condition 
and  hope  that  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  in 
the  future  to  demonstrate  our  ability  to  fill  orders 
promptly  and  carefully.” 

For  a last  example  of  how  to  appeal  to  new  cus- 
tomers, take  the  following,  which  skillfully  mingles 


with  the  welcome  an  invitation  to  test  the  service 
of  the  store — a sales  letter  as  well  as  a welcome. 

“For  your  convenience  we  have  opened  a charge 
account  on  our  books  under  your  name. 

“There  is  no  further  formality  to  consider,  and 
your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  without  delay 
of  any  sort. 

“If  you  have  ‘shopped’  carefully  enough  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  prices  of  such  items  as  those  on 
the  enclosed  leaflet,  you  will  quickly  verify  our  ex- 
tremely conservative  claim  that  ‘you  never  pay 
more  at  Barton’s.’  (We  prefer  to  say  it  that  way 
usually,  but  if  you  have  compared  prices  in  the 
leading  Boston  stores,  you  will  know  how  much 
more  it  really  means.) 

“We  shall  welcome  our  first  ‘charge’  order  from 
you — and  possibly  the  enclosure  may  suggest  to 
you  the  very  thing.  If  it  does,  you  might  put  our 
store  service  to  an  immediate  test  by  asking  Central 
to  give  you  Chelsea  465,  and  order  what  you  wish 
— or  a postal  card  or  letter  will  be  just  as  effective. 

“Promptness,  accuracy  and  courtesy  are  part  of 
our  promise — and  complete  satisfaction  with  your 
purchases  is  the  rest  of  it.” 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  TRAINED  MEN. 

DUT  most  of  all,  the  development  of  our  foreign 
^ commerce  will  depend  upon  the  character  and 
training  of  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  banks  abroad  is  the  lack  of  trained 
men  to  undertake  the  work.  Our  young  men  have 
heretofore  been  loath  to  leave  this  country  and  to 
enter  into  foreign  careers.  In  Germany  young  men 
are  trained  early  for  the  commercial  service.  Their 
courses  of  study  are  shaped  to  that  end.  After  the 
training  period,  they  are  sent  to  the  countries  of  their 
future  activities,  there  to  grow  up  with  their  future 
customers  and  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  build  up  a lasting  foreign  commerce, 
we  must  begin  at  once  to  train  our  young  men  for  the 
service,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  their  work  to  their  country.  To  the 
young  men  of  this  generation  will  be  afforded  the 
privilege,  during  the  next  few  years,  of  doing  construc- 
tive work  of  greatest  value  to  this  country.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time  requisite  for  ade- 
quate preparation,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary in  foreign  service,  may  be  assured  that  the  field 
offers  opportunity  for  the  successful  exercise  of  abili- 
ties of  the  highest  order,  and  promises  rewards  of  a 
substantial  and  material  nature,  as  well  as  the  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  the  sense  of  a dutv  well 
done  and  a public  service  faithfully  rendered. 

America  needs  as  never  before  the  trained  mind,, 
the  courageous  spirit,  and  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion. There  never  was  a greater  demand  for  big  men 
than  in  the  commercial  world  today.  The  young  men 
of  this  school  are  entering  upon  a course  which  leads 
directly  to  the  open  door  of  opportunity,  an  oppor- 
tunity so  big  with  possibilities  of  accomplishment  as 
to  fire  the  imagination  and  stir  the  soul.  Let  our 
young  men  rise  to  the  occasion  and  take  up  the  work 
before  them  in  a spirit  of  patriotic  devotion,  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  service  they  are 
called  upon  to  render  is  contributing  in  a valuable 
manner  toward  the  up-building  of  this  nation.  ; 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  AI.  Crandall. 

The  Steps  That  Get  the  Business.^ 


In  this  article  we  are  going  to  try  to 
get  from  that  foundation  of  service 
Wjt  j mentioned  in  my  first  article  published 
P*  September  Business  Journal 

^ to  the  top  of  the  square  of  continuous 

and  profitable  business,  but  before 
starting  to  climb  we  must  place  our  lad- 
der  in  position  and  before  placing  the 
ladder  in  position  we  must  put  a plank 
down  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the  ladder  slipping. 
This  plank  we  will  call  the  plank  of  Preparation. 
This  plank  keeps  the  ladder  from  slipping  or  falling 
at  an  unexpected  moment.  Be  sure  to  have  this 
plank  in  position  before  starting. 

Don’t  buy  a school  at  a distance  without  investigat- 
ing. In  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  start  a new 
school  than  to  purchase  one  that  is  old  and  run  down. 
You  are  safe  in  purchasing  a good,  reliable,  well- 
established  school,  but  don’t  let  age  alone  determine 
its  value — get  on  the  ground  and  investigate — it  will 
pay  you  to  do  so.  In  buying  some  old  schools  you 
might  run  a chance  of  buying  a lot  of  dissatisfaction. 

After  selecting  your  location,  your  courses  of  in- 
struction, text  books,  equipment  and  faculty,  you  are 
ready  to  lay  out  your  plans  for  getting  the  business. 
In  other  words,  it  is  now  time  to  plan  your  work  and 
to  start  working  your  plan. 

Use  good  judgment  and  have  faith  in  your  school 
and  vour  ability  to  conduct  it.  Remember  they  conquer 
who  believe  they  can.  I would  not  say  use  common 
sense  because  that  is  the  kind  that  is  making  less  than 
fifteen  dollars  weekly.  Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  America  are  making  less  than  fifteen  dollars 
a week  by  the  use  of  common  sense.  I would  caution 
you  to  use  good  sense. 

Go  to  the  painter  and  have  your  signs  painted  and 
also  have  your  rooms  cleaned  and  decorated,  if  neces- 
sary, and  have  your  telephone  installed.  See  the  editor 
-of  your  daily  paper  and  furnish  him  with  complete 
information  concerning  your  school,  its  purpose,  its 
faculty,  proprietor,  location  and  equipment  and  have 
enough  students  enrolled  at  that  time  to  enable  you  to 
say  that  some  have  already  enrolled  and  others  have 
the  matter  under  consideration.  Present  this  informa- 
tion to  the  editor,  all  typewritten,  double  space,  so  as 
to  make  additions  easy.  Make  a contract  for  a limited 
amount  of  space  for  the  year  and  get  his  best  rate.  If 
you  have  two  leading  papers,  give  each  a share  of  your 
advertising. 

You  might  find  it  profitable  to  have  a special  opening 
with  souvenirs  to  those  visiting  the  school  on  that  day. 

Any  advertising  matter  you  desire  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  public  school  students  should  be  shown  to 
the  proper  public  school  official  and  his  consent 
received. 

Think  of  your  advertising  and  soliciting  as  a part 
of  your  teaching.  You  must  first  teach  the  advisability 
of  taking  a course  and  taking  it  at  your  school  through 
advertising,  in  which  you  talk  to  thousands. 

*This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Building  of  a 
I^siness  School, “ by  Louis  M.  Crandall,  President  of  the  Norwich 
•(Conn.)  Commercial  College. 


Second,  through  soliciting,  you  must  give  a heart  to 
heart  talk  to  the  individual,  which  might  be  called 
private  or  personal  instruction  to  the  prospect  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  your  school. 

Your  advertising  should  he  of  the  class  room  in- 
struction type  and  yonr  soliciting  should  be  of  the 
private  individual  instruction  type.  Your  soliciting 
should  create  friends  which  are  a great  asset  to  any 
business  for  they  represent  a large  part  of  its  good 
will. 

Students  won’t  enter  your  school  until  they  realize 
the  opportunity  your  are  offerring  them.  They  \von’t 
understand  until  you  teach  them  the  value  of  your 
courses,  in  a plain,  frank,  simple,  logical,  truthful  way. 

Remember  that  he  who  takes  the  child  by  the  hand 
takes  the  mother  by  the  heart.  If  you  help  the  young 
people,  the  mother  of  these  people  will  help  you. 

Your  advertisement  should  have  the  name  displayed 
prominently  to  keep  it  in  the  minds  of  the  community 
and  of  the  interested  persons.  Give  a price  for  the 
course  for  the  interested  ones  and  let  your  headline 
tell  a complete  and  interesting  story  whenever  possible. 

Your  copy  should  change  with  changing  conditions 
and  should  contain  equally  attention  and  persuasion 
values.  You  might  advise  your  prospects  that  it  pays 
to  get  an  intensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
knowledge  and  thus  lead  them  to  realize  that  it  would 
pay  them  to  enter  your  school  even  after  they  finish 
high  school  or  college  and  that  in  many  cases  it  would 
pay  them  to  take  a course  with  you  first. 

Be  very  careful  in  writing  your  advertising  copy  to 
avoid  speaking  of  your  competitor  in  any  way. 

Talk  about  “Your  School”  and  what  “Your  School” 
can  do  and  why  it  is  possible  for  “Your  School”  to  do 
thus  and  so.  Let  them  know  that  “Your  School”  has 
come  to  stay,  that  it  is  amply  financed  and  capably 
managed.  Let  them  feel  that  there  was  a demand  for 
just  such  a school  as  yours  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
its  existence.  Tell  them  about  the  equipment  and  its 
cost,  if  the  cost  is  worth  mentioning.  Invite  the  public 
to  visit  your  classes  and  get  as  many  to  call  to  see  your 
school  as  possible.  Treat  your  visitors  so  well  that 
they  will  advise  others  to  visit  and  their  friends  to  take 
courses  with  you. 

You  will  find  that  lead  pencils,  blotters,  penholders, 
scratchpads,  penwipers,  rulers,  erasers,  etc.,  with  your 
ad.  on  them,  distributed  to  the  eighth  grades  and  high 
school  students  judiciously,  are  a good  investment  and 
are  conducive  to  good  results,  by  getting  these  people 
well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  your  institution  and 
the  service  it  can  render  them.  You  might,  in  some 
sections,  also  engross  the  public  school  diplomas,  at  a 
slight  charge  or  free.  This  will  also  bring  you  to  tbeir 
attention.  But  you  must  be  careful  not  to  over  step 
your  privileges — don’t  feel  that  those  whom  you  favor 
must  recommend  your  school — but  make  your  school 
so  good  that  they  would  recommend  it,  anyway,  feeling 
it  would  be  unjust  to  do  otherwise. 

Don’t  imitate  your  competitor’s  methods  in  advertis- 
ing, for  he  will  reap  the  benefit. 

As  you  improve  your  course  get  the  newspapers  to 
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let  the  public  know  about  it,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
your  graduates  that  accept  positions,  but  don’t  men- 
tion in  the  paper  where  they  have  accepted  positions, 
unless  you  are  in  a large  city.  It  is  best  to  give  this 
information  verbally  to  your  prospects.  If  you  feel 
your  competitor  is  “on  his  last  legs,”  as  the  saying 
goes,  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  give  the  names  of 
your  graduates  and  the  names  of  the  firms,  who  have 
employed  them. 

Remember  that  satisfied  talking  students,  parents, 
and  business  men  are  your  best  advertisment.  Their 
endorsement  of  your  school  is  of  inestimable  worth  to 
you,  as  this  kind  of  endorsement  cannot  be  bought. 

I am  not  surprised  that  some  schools  object  to  the 
employment  of  solicitors,  but  many  people  do  not  want 
a business  education  simply  because  they  do  not  realize 
how  much  they  need  it.  As  a teacher  or  solicitor  it  is 
your  duty  to  spread  the  gospel  of  preparation  and 
efficiency. 

Do  not  knock  your  competitors,  for  a knocker  is  the 
thing  that  hangs  outside  the  door,  and  a real  creative 
school  representative  gets  inside,  wins  the  prospect’s 
attention,  arouses  his  interest  and  convices  him  of  his 
need  for  a business  education.  True  salesmanship  is 
selling  a man  something  that  he  wants  or  needs  and 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with,  something  he  will  call 
you  his  friend  for  selling  him.  It  is  leading  the  other 
fellow  to  help  himself  and  to  feel  as  you  feel. 

“If  you  want  to  catch  the  fish  you  must  use  the  right 
bait  and  keep  out  of  sight.”  By  this,  as  a solicitor  I 
mean,  do  not  get  conceited  and  try  to  lead  people  to 
think  what  a wonderful  fellow  you  are.  Have  them 
think  of  the  faculty  and  the  principal  as  the  real  people 
of  the  school. 

Start  your  soliciting  from  the  further  end  of  your 
route  and  work  into  the  city,  then,  all  of  the  little,  short 
stretches  you  have  had  to  leave  late  at  night,  before 
finishing  your  day’s  soliciting,  will  be  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  can  be  finished  in  a very  little  time,  at 
the  end  of  your  campaign.  This  also  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  an  earlier  start.  If  people  are  ready  to 
be  called  on  at  eight  o’clock  and  you  start  near  the 
office,  you  cannot  start  until  eight,  while  the  other  way 
you  could  start  at  seven  and  arrive  at  the  other  end 
of  the  route  by  eight.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  not  out  soliciting  to  use  up  time,  but  to  accomplish 
results — try  to  work  more  and  accomplish  more  each 
day.  The  solicitor  who  puts  in  time  without  accom- 
plishment is  simply  a victim  depending  upon  the  em- 
ployer’s charity  to  keep  him  going. 

Personally  I have  derived  a great  deal  more  pleasure 
from  having  written  an  application  before  6 a.  m.  and 
after  12  p.  m.  than  at  other  times  when  I was  under 
contract  to  work  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  It’s  the 
little  extra  effort  that  gets  the  business  and  gives  ad- 
ditional pleasure.  Last  week  I drove  in  mv  auto  25 
miles  before  daylight  and  returned  to  school  with  two 
new  candidates  in  time  to  start  work  at  8 :30. 

Have  your  teachers  demonstrate  what  they  know, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  your  students  give  public 
demonstrations  in  shorthand,  "typewriting,  rapid  calcu- 
lation, arithmetic,  penmanship,  etc.  Advise  the  public 
as  soon  as  your  first  grafluates  are  though  and  at  work 
and  what  those  employing  them  have  to  say  concern- 
ing their  training. 

Be  sure  to  keep  your  teachers  and  students  happy, 
contented  and  infonwed  of  the  work  you  are  doing 


for  them  and  the  business  men.  Give  your  associates 
a good  example.  Keep  this  in  mind.  “If  every  em- 
ployer were  just  like  me,  what  kind  of  an  institution 
would  this  institution  be?”  “Work  is  only  done  well 
when  done  with  a will.” 

Let  your  teachers  know  that  you  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  are  working  and  that  there’s 
no  danger  of  their  losing  their  job  so  long  as  they 
succeed  in  getting  results  and  follow  your  instructions 
as  nearly  as  possible.  In  other  words,  train  your 
teachers  to  take  care  of  themselves  instead  of  getting 
a new  faculty  each  year.  In  many  cases  it  would  be 
advisable  to  leave  your  teachers  alone,  especially  if 
they  happen  to  know  more  about  teaching  than  you  do. 

You  will  find  that  words  of  praise  are  occasionally 
as  necessary  as  occasional  criticism.  By  criticism  I 
don’t  mean  fault  finding.  Think  of  criticism  as  a 
whiskbroom  that  you  use  when  necessary.  Your 
criticism  should  be  constructive.  The  kind  that  de- 
stroys the  teacher’s  respect  for  you  and  deprives  them 
of  their  sleep  is  not  the  kind  to  use,  for  in  this  instance 
you  are  the  one  that  will  have  to  suffer. 

Spend  your  money  in  the  city  where  you  are  running 
your  school.  Mix  with  the  public  and  get  acquainted, 
but  don’t  make  yourself  obnoxious  by  your  desire  to 
get  acquainted.  Divide  your  printing  orders  among 
good,  reliable  printers. 

Get  an  introduction  to  the  public  school  officials  and 
get  them  to  visit  your  school.  Do  everything  you  can 
to  help  public  school  as  well  as  city  officials.  Let  them 
see  that  you  are  running  a school  to  which  they  need 
not  hesitate  to  send  a son,  daughter  or  friend. 

Don’t  get  the  feeling  that  public  schools  are  your 
competitors  and  don’t  discourage  young  people  from 
going  to  high  school  or  college.  Tell  them  to  go  as- 
far  as  possible  and  then  come  to  you.  If  they  must 
stop  after  the  eighth  grade  or  one,  two,  three  or  four 
years  of  high  school,  they  should,  at  least,  take  a busi- 
ness course  with  you  and  let  you  help  them  to  find 
employment. 

This  school  is  often  mentioned  before  church  and 
civic  bodies  in  this  manner,  and  we  appreciate  their 
attitude  and  are  careful  not  to  abuse  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us. 

If  you  start  with  small  sanitary,  well-lighted  space 
in  a good  location  and  add  to  your  floor  space  as 
needed  you  will  keep  outgrowing  your  quarters  and 
add  to  your  floor  space  as  needed.  If  you  do  this,  it 
shows  you  must  have  a good  school.  In  my  school  we 
are  now  using  about  six  times  the  space  that  we  were 
using  a little  over  two  years  ago,  and  we  usually  men- 
tion this  in  our  advertising. 

Keep  wide-awake  and  abreast  of  the  times ; get  the 
habit  of  working  because  you  enjoy  it;  keep  your 
school  rooms  neat  and  tidy  even  if  you  have  to  do  your 
own  janitor  work.  If  you  would  rather  see  your 
school  fail  than  do  your  own  janitor  work  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  keep  out  of  the  school  business.  It  is  a 
splendid  business  because  it  offers  a wonderful  op- 
portunity to  render  an  unusual  service.  If  you  long 
for  such  an  opportunity,  start  a business  school ; if  not, 
seek  another  calling.  A calling  that  will  not  offer  an 
opportunity  for  unusual  service  will  not  offer  much 
else.  We  are  living  in  a world  of  service,  and  a 
wonderful  wave  of  prosperity  is  approaching;  there- 
fore, we  should  work  while  it  is  day  and  the  opportun- 
ity is  at  hand. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 


Controlling  Accounts^ 


In  a business  where  the  accounts  are 

Mnot  numerous,  all  of  them  may  con- 
veniently be  kept  in  one  ledger,  the 
accounts  being  arranged  in  some 
order  to  facilitate  posting  and  to  pro- 
vide an  order  of  balances  on  the 
monthly  trial  book  which  will  be  of 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  state- 
ments.  In  whatever  order  the  ac- 
counts may  be  arranged  in  the  ledger,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  accounts  payable  to  trade  creditors  should 
W hen  accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable  be- 
come numerous  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  separate 
ledgers.  Gnder  that  plan,  the  ledger  which  originally 
contained  all  the  accounts  would  then  contain  only  the 
general  accounts  and  would  be  known  as  the  general 
ledger,  the  ledger  containing  the  accounts  payable 
might  be  known  as  the  creditors’  ledger,  and  the  ledger 
containing  the  accounts  receivable  might  be  called  the 
customers’  ledger.  Other  titles  in  common  use  for  the 
creditors’  ledger  are  purchase  ledger  and  accounts  pay- 
able ledger ; similar  titles  for  the  customers’  ledger  are 
sales  ledger  and  accounts  receivable  ledger.  These 
ledgers  are  known  as  subsidiary  ledgers  and  may  be 
in  any  form  ( bound  book,  loose  leaf  or  cards)  conveni- 
ent for  the  business  in  which  they  are  used. 

It  is  evident  that  if  part  of  the  accounts  are  removed 
from  a ledger  the  ledger  will  not  be  in  balance  unless 
some  other  accounts  exactly  equivalent  are  substituted 
for  those  removed.  To  make  the  general  ledger  self- 
balancing, one  summary  account  is  opened  to  show  the 
total  balances  of  the  creditors’  accounts  removed  and 
a similar  account  is  opened  to  show  the  total  balances 
of  the  customers’  accounts  removed.  Each  of  these 
accounts  is  called  a controlling  account  and  is  generally 
given  the  title  of  the  subsidiary  ledger  which  it  con- 
trols. The  control  of  the  subsidiary  ledger  by  the  con- 
trolling account  is  maintained  from  month  to  month 
by  debiting  and  crediting  the  controlling  account  with 
the  monthly  totals  of  all  debits  and  credits  made  from 
day  to  dav  in  the  individual  accounts  in  the  subsidiary 
ledger.  To  secure  the  monthly  totals,  each  book  of 
original  entry  should  contain  a debit  and  a credit  col- 
umn for  each  subsidiary  ledger  in  which  column  should 
be  entered  the  individual  item  to  be  posted  to  accounts 
in  the  subsidiary  ledger,  the  total  of  each  column  at  the 
end  of  each  month  being  posted  to  the  controlling  ac- 
count. If  every  entry  made  in  detail  to  any  account 
in  the  subsidiary  ledger  finds  its  way  into  the  control- 
ling account  by  being  included  in  a monthly  total  col- 
lected bv  the  use  of  columns  in  the  books  of  original 
entry  or  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  the  balance  of  the 
controlling  account  at  the  end  of  any  month  will  agree 
with  the  sum  of  the  balances  in  the  subsidiary  ledger. 
Thus  the  balance  of  the  controlling  account  “Custom- 
ers’ Ledger”  will  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  balances 
of  all  the  individual  customers’  accounts  in  the  sub- 
sidiary customers’  ledger.  Similarly  the  balance  of  the 
controlling  account  “Creditors’  Ledger”  will  agree  with 

*This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Practical  Bookkeeping 
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the  sum  of  the  balances  of  all  the  individual  creditors' 
accounts  in  the  subsidiary  creditors’  ledger. 

Answer  to  Theory  Question. 

In  the  December  issue  it  was  suggested  that  readers 
of  this  column  consider  the  proposal  made  by  an  Eng- 
lish book  on  accounting,  that  the  notes  receivable 
account  be  kept  in  the  customers’  ledger  and  the  notes 
payable  account  in  the  creditors’  ledger,  each  ledger 
being  controlled  by  a controlling  account  in  the  gen- 
eral ledger.  An  adequate  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal involves  an  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
practical  uses  of  controlling  accounts ; therefore,  a 
summary  of  them  was  gi\'en  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Arguments  Supporting  Proposed  Method. 

There  arc  at  least  two  arguments  supporting  the 
proposal.  In  the  first  place,  the  controlling  accounts 
purport  to  show  the  amounts  due  from  customers  and 
due  to  creditors ; when  a customer  has  given  a note  to 
the  business,  he  is  still  indebted  to  the  business,  and 
when  the  business  has  given  a note  to  a creditor  the 
business  still  owes  the  creditor.  In  each  case  the  obli- 
gation remains,  although  the  form  of  it  has  changed, 
and  although  certain  additional  rights  and  remedies 
have  been  created.  Hence  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
accounts  representing  the  notes  should  appear  in  the 
customers’  ledger  and  the  creditors’  ledger,  because 
the  amounts  of  the  notes  are  due  from  customers  and 
to  creditors,  and  those  ledgers  with  their  respective 
controlling  accounts,  purport  to  show  all  amounts  due 
from  customers  and  due  to  creditors. 

There  is  also  a practical  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  in  that  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  controlling  accounts  and  thus  tend  to  simplify 
them.  If  the  accounts  for  the  notes  were  kept  in  the 
subsidiary  ledgers,  both  the  debit  and  the  credit  entries 
upon  receiving  or  given  a note  would  be  wholly  within 
the  subsidiary  ledgers,  and  thus  no  entry  in  the  con- 
trolling accounts  would  be  required.  Eor  example,  if 
a note  were  received  from  a customer,  notes  receiv- 
able account  would  be  debited  and  the  customers’  in- 
dividual account  would  be  credited.  If  both  of  these 
accounts  are  in  the  customers’  ledger  the  total  of  the 
balances  due  to  the  business  as  shown  by  that  ledger 
would  not  be  changed.  The  only  change  would  be  one 
wholly  within  the  subsidiary  ledger  where  one  account, 
notes  receivable,  would  be  increased,  and  another  ac- 
count, the  customer’s  individual  account,  would  be 
decreased  by  the  same  amount.  When  later  the  cus- 
tomer paid  the  note,  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  note 
could  be  entered  in  the  cash  book  in  the  customers’ 
ledger  column  and  thus  would  be  included  in  the  total 
to  be  credited  to  the  controlling  account  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  the  note  were  not  paid  at  maturity  it 
could  be  charged  hack  to  the  customer  by  a journal 
entry  which  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  entry 
made  to  record  the  note  when  it  was  received,  no  en- 
try in  the  controlling  account  being  required.  If  in 
the  latter  case  protest  fees  or  other  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  note  were  charged  to  the  customer 
through  the  cash  book,  an  entry  for  them  in  the  con- 
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trolling  account  would  then  be  necessary,  but  such 
an  entr}'  would  be  no  more  burdensome  than  one  for, 
say,  a cash  refund  to  a customer  for  an  over  payment 
by  him.  If  debits  to  customers  through  the  cash  book 
were  numerous,  a column  for  customers’  ledger  could 
be  inserted  on  the  credit  side  of  the  cash  book.  The 
bookkeeping  procedure  for  notes  given  to  creditors 
would  be  similar  in  character. 

Arguments  Against  Proposed  AIetiiod. 

Opposed  to  the  proposal,  however,  are  several  argu 
ments,  one  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  theoretical  and 
the  others  practical.  The  theoretical  argument  is  that 
the  proposed  method  would  violate  the  general  rule 
which  requires  the  grouping  together  of  all  accounts 
of  the  same  nature  instead  of  having  accounts  in- 
discriminately arranged.  This  rule  would  be  violated 
by  placing  the  accounts  for  notes  in  the  subsidiary 
ledgers  because  those  accounts  are  by  nature  different 
from  the  individual  customers'  and  creditors'  accounts. 
All  accounts  may  be  classified  as  real,  personal  or  nom- 
inal, personal  accounts  being  logically  a subdivision  of 
real  accounts  but  given  a separate  heading  in  the 
classification  because  of  their  importance  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  express  relations  with  persons. 
Now  notes  receivable  and  notes  payable  may  bv  strict 
interpretation  be  considered  personal  accounts,  because 
in  the  case  of  each  note  there  is  a personal  maker  or 
payee,  but  practically  those  accounts  represent  assets 
and  liabilities  very  different  from  the  ones  expressed 
by  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  law  gives  certain  rights 
and  imposes  certain  obligations  in  the  case  of  notes 
which  are  not  found  in  connection  with  accounts  re- 
ceivable and  payable.  This  difference  has  led  one  au- 
thor to  describe  the  accounts  for  notes  as  quasi-im- 
personal ; that  is,  they  are  as  if  they  were  impersonal, 
or  real  under  the  classification  given  ahove.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  those  accounts  are  different  from  customers’ 
and  creditors'  accounts  and  thus,  theoretically,  should 
not  be  grouped  with  them. 

There  are  a number  of  practical  objections  to  the 
proposal.  One  is  that  notes  require  careful  attention 
so  that  action  may  be  taken  promptly  upon  maturity. 
If  the  accounts  for  the  notes  are  in  subsidiary  ledgers 
they  may  not  he  as  prominently  before  the  business 
as  they  would  if  they  were  in  the  general  ledger,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  their  being  overlooked  at  maturity 
are  somewhat  increased. 

Another  practical  objection  is  that  the  subsidiary 
ledgers  are  usually  kept  by  assistant  bookkeepers  who 
do  not  always  remain  long  in  the  employ  of  the  busi- 
ness and  who  seldom  are  completely  in  the  confidence 
of  the  management.  All  facts  concerning  the  financing 
of  the  business  should  be  kept  confidential  and  should 
not  be  disclosed  to  assistant  bookkeepers.  Frequently 
such  confidential  facts  are  recorded  in  private  ledgers 
to  which  even  the  head  bookkeeper  does  not  have  ac- 
cess. Yet  if  the  notes  accounts  are  kept  in  the  sub- 
sidiary ledgers,  notes  receivable  could  not  be  dis- 
counted, ancl  notes  payable  could  not  be  renewed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  assistant  bookkeepers. 

In  the  same  connection,  when  a note  receivable  is 
discounted  careful  bookkeeping  procedure  dictates  that 
the  credit  should  he  made  not  in  the  notes  receivable 
account,  but  in  a new  account  entitled  notes  receivable 
discounted,  the  latter  account  to  represent  the  con- 
tingent liabilitv  on  the  endorsement  and  to  remain  open 


until  the  discounted  note  is  disposed  of  by  tbe  maker’s 
payment  or  otherwise.  The  notes  receivable  dis- 
counted account  should  be  in  the  same  ledger  as  the 
notes  receivable  account ; if  it  were  in  the  customers’ 
ledger  its  credit  balance  would  be  inconvenient  and 
possibly  confusing,  since  all  the  normal  balances  in 
that  ledger  would  be  debit  balances.  It  usually  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  a few  credit  balances  in  the  custom- 
ers’ ledger  due  to  overpayments  hy  customers  and  to 
allowances  and  other  credits,  but  such  credit  balances 
shoidd  be  disposed  of  promptly.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient bookkeeping  to  jilace  in  the  customers’  ledger 
an  account  which  could  have  only  a credit  balance  and 
one  which  would  be  open  practically  all  the  time,  as 
would  the  notes  receivable  discounted  account  in  case 
the  practice  were  to  discount  all  or  most  of  the  cus- 
tomers' notes. 


AN  HONEST  DAY’S  'WORK. 

"pilE  Dean  of  Columbia’s  Teachers  College  said  a 
thing  of  deep  significance  in  an  address  which  he 
gave  to  a class  of  summer  session  students  when  he 
told  them  that  ihe  common  school  teachers  must  “teach 
the  pupil  the  satisfactions  that  come  from  an  honest 
da\  s work.  hor  m the  abilitv  to  feel  that  satisfac- 
tion lie  the  possibilities  of  most  of  man’s  happiness 
on  earth  and  the  chief  means  by  which  advance 
•science,  industry,  art,  letters,  the  whole  stately  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  Hunger  and  love  keep  the  hu- 
man race  alive,  but  pleasure  in  a good  dav’s  work 
done  to  the  liest  of  the  worker's  ability  is  the  motive 
power  that  leads  it  on  and  uji.  It  is  a pleasure  that 
is  denied  to  no  worker,  however  humble  his  task,  for 
in  the  great  democracy  of  honest  labor  all  men  are 
equal.  The  artist  before  his  easel  or  his  statue,  the 
machinist  putting  away  his  tools,  the  saleswoman  be- 
hind the  counter,  the  housewife  setting  her  home  in 
order,  the  farmer  looking  across  his  well-tilled  field, 
the  Prime  Minister  signing  his  papers,  who  can  look 
back  over  a busy  day  and  say  with  pleasure,  “I  have 
done  a full  day’s  work  and  I have  done  it  well,’’  pos- 
sesses a source  of  delight  in  life  that  time  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale. 

1 he  jihilosophies  of  former  times  have  erred  in  not 
recognizing  this  intimate  connection  between  work 
and  pleasure,  and  have  too  often  taught  the  theory, 
which  all  man’s  experience  disproves,  that  work  is  an 
ill  thing,  a misfortune,  a pain  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Rejuvenation  of  the  earth  can  come  never  through 
such  universal  prosperity  as  will  make  it  necessary 
for  nobody  to  work  more  than  a few  minutes  a day, 
but  only  through  the  recognition  by  everv  one  of  that 
satisfaction  which  inheres  in  the  use  of  one's  faculties, 
both  mental  and  physical,  for  the  doing  of  some  use- 
ful thing.  When  once  that  satisfaction  is  recognized 
for  what  it  is,  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  instincts 
of  man's  nature,  acknowledged  and  indulged,  work 
ceases  to  be  the  drudgery  man  has  so  long  mistakenly 
believed  it  to  be  and  becomes  his  chief  pleasure. 

The  investigators  and  propounders  of  the  new 
theories  in  education  are  doing  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  their  work  along  those  lines,  wdiich  shows 
how  intimate  and  intricate  are  the  interrelations  be- 
tween what  heretofore  has  been  called  work  and  what 
has  been  called  play.  In  effect  they  are  proving  that 
at  bottom  there  is  no  difference  between  the  instincts 
of  which  they  are  the  expression. — New  York  Times. 
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HOW  THE  ACTIVE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  CAN 
CONTINUE  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  G.  P.  Eckels.* 


Statistics  show  that  fuIIy  so  per  cent,  of  those 
entering  our  high  schools  elect  the  commercial 
course.  This  would  indicate  that  one-third  of  the 
money  spent  for  secondary  education  should  go  to  sup- 
plying the  facilities  and  paying  for  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial education.  If  this  proportion  is  not  now  as 
supi)lied  it  will  be  in  the  near  future.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  the  greatest  returns  for  this  expenditure 
will  rest  upon  the  commercial  instructor.  While  com- 
mercial training  is  classed  by  some  as  a phase  of  indus- 
trial education,  it  seems  already  to  have  attained  such 
proportions  and  importance  as  to  enable  it  to  stand 
firmly  on  its  own  feet  and  in  itself  fulfil  the  modern 
conception  of  a complete  education,  carrying  in  its 
courses  cultural  as  well  as  bread-winning  studies  and 
fitting  its  recipients  broadly  for  useful  and  honorable 
lives. 

As  a field  for  the  young  teacher  or  the  one  about  to 
engage  in  teaching,  it  far  surpasses  in  opportunity  for 
employment  and  remuneration  any  other  type  of 
secondary  education.  I would,  therefore,  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  en- 
gaged in,  or  who  is  about  to  engage  in  this  line  of 
work  to  make  sure  that  his  preparation  is  sufficient  to 
meet  all  future  demands. 

The  best  high  schools  are  already  demanding  a pre- 
paration equal  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  high 
school  subject  and  a technical  education  in  addition, 
that  is,  an  A.  B.  degree  or  an  equivalent  in  addition 
to  a mastery  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach. 

W'hile  these  demands  may  seem  to  be  extravagant, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  present,  they 
will  ultimately  prevail  and  as  a result  the  commercial 
teacher  must  prepare  himself  to  take  a position  in  the 
foreground  of  the  teaching  profession.  Therefore 
aspiring  young  teachers,  look  to  your  preparation  first, 
for  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  obstacles  there 
will  be  in  the  wa!y.  It  is  now  possible  in  many  good 
institutions  to  carry  on  a large  part  of  the  necessary 
technical  training  while  pursuing  the  usual  academic 
and  pedagogical  subjects  and  engage  in  commercial 
teaching  immediately  upon  graduation.  Others  would 
do  better  still  to  complete  a four-year  college  course 
and  then  specialize  in  such  schools  as  the  Wharton 
School,  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  University,  or  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  in  some  of  the  more  modem 
phases  of  commercial  education,  such  as  accounting, 
selling  and  sales  management,  buying,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

The  commercial  teacher  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  real  purpose  of  commercial  education  and 
should  also  know  the  most  forceful  and  effective 
methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  his  subjects. 
Education  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  the  fitting  of  the  greatest  number  to 
live  as  well  as  earn  a living.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  teach  how  to  make  a living,  but  we  must  teach  how 
to  live  as  well.  As  Parker  says  in  his  excellent  book, 
“Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,”  the  broad, 

, . P-  P.  Eckels,  of  the  Bryshton  Hiph  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gave 
^e  article  here  reproduced  as  an  address  before  tbe  recent  dregg 
Convention  held  in  this  city. 


ultimate  aims  of  high  school  instruction  include  social 
efficiency  (economic,  domestic  and  civic)  good  will 
and  the  harmless  enjoyment  of  leisure  time. 

I would,  therefore,  say  again  to  the  person  who  has 
recently  entered  the  field  of  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  or  the  one  about  to  enter,  make  a complete 
preparation  first,  even  if  you  have  to  borrow  the  money 
to  do  so,  for  the  returns  will  yield  dividends  far  above 
the  interest  paid. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  ranks  of  commercial 
teachers  in  high  schools  have  been  drafted  from  the 
business  colleges.  Most  of  the  text  books  used  were 
those  written  by  teachers  in  these  private  schools,  and 
as  yet  many  of  the  texts  are  adaptations  of  these.  The 
high  school  today  is  demanding  college  trained  teach- 
ers, not  that  college  education  is  a cure  for  all  the  evils 
existing,  but  that  such  training  gives  a broader  outlook 
or  insight,  as  you  may  choose,  and  thus  puts  the  teacher 
on  a higher  plane  and  gives  him  greater  sympathy 
with  the  broad  aims  that  should  characterize  a modern 
four-year  high  school  commercial  course. 

The  commercial  teachers  in  high  schools  today  are 
drawing  salaries  equal  to  those  of  any  other  depart- 
ment and  in  some  instances  greater.  This  condition 
will  soon  bring  into  the  profession  many  college-trained 
people  who  will  outdistance  the  best  trained  business 
college  teacher  and  leave  him  in  the  background  and 
in  the  less  desirable  positions.  To  overcome  this  the 
half  trained  commercial  teacher  should  at  once  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  making  preparation  to  meet  the 
new  demands. 

Dr.  Herrick,  president  of  Girard  College,  said  in  an 
address,  ‘‘What  commercial  education  needs  at  the 
present  time  is  a provision  for  the  preliminary  pre- 
paration of  commercial  teachers  and  some  well  thought 
out  plans  for  the  improvement  of  those  already  at 
work.” 

In  order  to  meet  properly  the  new  demands  we  must 
have  clearly  defined  ideas  as  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
mercial education  so  that  we  can  systematically  set 
ourselves  to  intelligent  preparation. 

To  use  knowledge  it  must  be  acquired  quantitively ; 
if  it  is  to  serve  only  as  a means  of  culture  it  may  be 
acquired  qualitatively.  For  example,  the  business 
man’s  knowledge  of  German,  Spanish  or  French  must 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  college  graduate 
for  a profession.  I am  now  studying  Spanish  with  a 
class  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  split 
completely  on  what  ground  shall  be  covered.  There 
are  about  a half  dozen  teachers  in  the  class  who  have 
stood  for  the  completion  of  the  grammar  and  a mastery 
of  verbs,  etc.,  on  the  other  side  are  an  equal  number 
of  young  business  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  who  insist  that  their 
need  is  a command  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  general 
business  conversation.  What  the  commercial  teacher 
needs  along  this  line  is  a combination  of  the  technical 
with  some  broad  foundation  work  of  a classical  or 
cultural  type. 

Quoting  Dr.  Hadley:  “We  must  make  it  plain  to 
ourselve.s  and  others,  that  our  school  training  in  busi- 
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ness,  like  our  college  training  in  engineering  or  in  law, 
is  a serious  preparation  for  a specific  work  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  introduce  a wholesale  smattering  of 
knowledge  about  that  work  into  the  curriculum.” 

“The  fundamental  difficulty  that  we  have  to  fight 
everywhere  in  modern  educational  development  is  this 
tendency  to  spread  smatterings  of  knowledge  so  very 
thin  that  they  become  a mere  white-wash  of  superficial 
information  to  cover  an  underlying  blackness  of 
ignorance.” 

In  addition  to  a good  technical  training  in  Book- 
keeping, Stenography,  Commercial  Geography,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  the  commercial  teacher  should 
study  Economics,  Accounting,  Sociology,  Commercial 
Law,  History,  and  Methods  of  Education. 

The  commercial  teacher  of  the  day  must  possess 
initiative  and  resourcefulness.  I doubt  whether  the 
teacher  of  any  other  subject  or  department  has  to 
change  his  plans  and  aims  so  frequently,  in  order  to 
meet  the  ever  changing  business  methods  as  does  the 
commercial  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  up  with  the  wide  awake  business  man. 

The  commercial  teacher  must  surround  his  classes 
•with  an  air  of  business,  must  have  them  feel  the  reality 
■of  the  thing  they  are  doing.  He  must  be  wideawake, 
courageous  and  consistent. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  appreciate  both 
the  value  and  importance  of  our  work.  Splendid 
courses  have  been  outlined,  both  for  the  business  man 
and  for  the  commercial  teacher,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  meet  almost  every  present  need.  How  is  the  active 
teacher  already  busied  in  his  profession  to  benefit  by 
these.  I shall  discuss  briefly  the  methods  by  which 
the  active  commercial  teacher  may  best  avail  himself  of 
these  modern  opportunities  for  professional  training. 

The  Foundation  Studies. 

I should  say  first  of  all  he  should  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  an  A.  B.  degree  in  English  and  Mathematics. 
He  should  have  a commercial  command  of  two  modern 
languages.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  pursue  a 
thorough  course  in  Business  Organization  and  Man- 
agement, which  should  thoroughly  familiarize  him 
with  the  administration  side  of  business.  He  should 
study  the  different  types  of  organized  business  includ- 
ing partnerships,  corporations,  trusts,  markets  and 
methods  of  marketing. 

He  should  pursue  a thorough  course  in  Commercial 
Geography  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  the  sources  of  raw 
materials,  the  leading  centers  of  industry,  trade  routes, 
and  the  physical  or  natural  conditions  affecting  or 
underlying  them. 

He  should  take  a course  in  transportation  which 
should  embrace  not  only  the  system  of  this  country, 
but  of  those  of  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  trade, 
and  should  make  a study  of  organization,  ownership, 
rates  and  important  phases  of  the  subject. 

He  should  pursue  a course  in  money  and  banking, 
thus  securing  a training  the  value  of  which  need  not 
be  emphasized. 

Courses  in  Economics  and  Economic  History. 

If  one  wishes  to  understand  commercial  and  other 
institutions  and  the  conditions  which  make  them  or 
■change  them,  he  will  need  to  study  economics.  The 


history  of  economics  makes  one  familiar  with  the 
actual  growth  and  development  of  industries. 

Courses  in  commercial  law,  in  modern  languages, 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  particularly  the  courses  in 
the  chemistry  of  commercial  products  will  be  necessary. 
Courses  for  consular  service  and  trade  relations  have  a 
strong  bearing  upon  the  work  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Johnson  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  what  the 
times  demand  of  the  commercial  teacher  is : First, 
“a  broader  kind  of  education,  that  is,  broader  than  was 
obtainable  until  recently,  and,  second,  that  this  educa- 
tion should  be  of  a high  college  or  university  grade.” 

We  must  admit  that  but  little  of  the  right  kind  of 
literature  pertaining  to  this  work  is  yet  on  the  market, 
but  a good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  a few  years 
will,  I doubt  not,  add  much.  The  pedagogy  of  com- 
mercial subjects,  has  only  a few  pioneer  champions. 

The  question  then  as  to  how  the  present  commercial 
teacher  may  build  upon  what  foundation  he  has  for 
the  work  he  is  doing  is  very  important. 

The  suggestions  I offer  may  not  be  the  best,  but  I 
feel  that  they  are  a safe  beginning. 

Afternoon,  Evening  and  Saturday  Work. 

First : The  opportunity  is  very  great  for  those  who 
live  within  a ride  of  an  hour  or  two  of  one  of  our 
universities.  Many  such  institutions  have  arranged 
courses  in  subjects  and  at  hours  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  teachers,  making  it  possible  to  carry 
10  or  12  hours  a week,  or  even  in  the  case  of  some 
teachers,  a half  year’s  work  and  not  jeopardize  his 
teaching. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  by  undergraduates  it 
would  be  advisable  to  pursue  those  carrying  credit 
which  may  be  applied  to  a degree  from  either  a school 
of  education  or  a school  of  commerce,  for  both  of  these 
departments  give  work  a part  of  which  pertains  to  the 
work  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

Second : A course  in  a good  summer  school,  many 
of  which  are  now  firmly  established,  will  add  greatly 
to  one’s  equipment  for  the  work.  At  such  schools  one 
may  ptirsue  both  the  technical  and  academic  or 
classical  subjects.  It  is  possible  for  a teacher  to  do 
in  these  summer  schools  all  the  required  residence 
work  for  a degree  from  a recognized  institution.  He 
may  complete,  therefore,  the  requirements  in  five  or 
six  years,  by  the  addition  of  thorough  mail  or  exten- 
sion courses,  and  at  the  same  time  have  done  efficient 
work  in  the  school  room,  indeed,  increasing  his  ef- 
ficiency all  the  while. 

Third : There  may  be  organized  special  classes  or 
associations  of  groups  of  teachers  who  will  be  able  to 
secure  members  of  the  regular  university  staff,  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  universities  to  meet  with  them 
as  often  as  desired.  Regular  credit  work  is  thus 
brought  to  you  or,  as  one  university  puts  it,  “We  bring 
the  University  to  your  door.” 

Fourth ; Systematic  home  study  by  correspondence. 
Work  thus  pursued  and  as  outlined  for  example  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  supplemented  by  resi- 
dence work  in  the  summer  time  is  productive  of  highly 
satisfactory  results. 

I copy  the  following  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Bulletin : “The  developments  of  the  last 
few  years  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of,  and  the  necessity  for,  university  teaching  by  cor- 
respondence. 
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“The  foremost  American  universities  have  recently 
recognized  this  opportunity  for  specific  service  by  ex- 
tending their  work  beyond  the  lecture  room  and  the 
campus  in  order  to  reach  students  who  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  traditional  limitations  of  university 
and  college  study. 

“In  thus  extending  its  functions,  the  university  of- 
fers a plan  of  practical  instruction  whereby  collegiate 
training  is  made  available  in  every  section  of  the  state 
to  those  who  must  of  necessity  devote  a part  of  their 
time  to  other  duties.’’ 

By  careful  economy  of  time  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  by  combining  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  summer  sessions  with  correspondence  study 
under  the  general  extension  division. 

Correspondence  teaching  is  of  great  significance  to 
the  teacher  who  has  learned  by  experience  that  he 
needs  further  study  for  his  own  satisfaction  or  for  pro- 
fessional efficiency,  etc. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  almost  unlimited  along 
many  lines. 

Fifth,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  the  keeping  actively 
in  touch  with  the  business  man,  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  public  and  social  functions  as  well. 

We  need  no  longer  to  refer  to  Germany  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  the  business  man  as  a factor  in 
Commercial  Education,  for  a number  of  our  own  cities 
have  proven  his  worth  in  this  direction  by  their  own 
experience. 

To  invite  the  business  man  into  the  school  is  to  go 
but  half  way.  The  teacher  must  go  out  into  the  busi- 
ness field,  and  must  take  his  classes  with  him.  In  some 
instances  I believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  pay  for 
permission  to  be  permitted  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  the  offices  of  some  good  corporation. 

In  many  cases  I know  that  men  will  gladly  give  to 
a wide  awake  commercial  teacher  his  expenses  and 
special  opportunity  to  work  in  some  desired  direction. 
Such  work  will  not  only  familiarize  the  teacher  with 
the  up-to-date  procedure  of  business  but  will  enable 
him  to  learn  all  the  new  business  devices. 

The  commercial  teacher  who  teaches  to  meet  the 
present  demands  must  study  all  the  problems  of  the 
business  man,  either  of  a social,  civic,  or  commercial 
importance,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  discuss  with  the 
business  man  his  problems  in  either  of  these  fields 
with  intelligence. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  the  commercial 
teacher  can  meet  the  present  demands : 

First:  By  developing  a strong  physical  body  and  a 
pleasing  personality. 

Second : By  pursuing  systematically,  the  courses 
offered  by  schools  of  education  or  economics  in  some 
university  on  afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturdays. 

Third : By  attendance  in  some  such  school  during 
the  summer  months. 

Fourth : By  organizing  classes  of  teachers  and 
securing  the  services  of  the  extension  professors  of 
schools  offering  such  work. 

Fifth : By  systematic  study  at  home. 

Sixth : By  keeping  actively  in  touch  with  the  busi- 
ness man  and  community  affairs. 

Seventh : By  uniting  with  some  commercial  teach- 
ers’ association  and  attending  its  conventions. 

Eighth : By  subscribing  for  and  reading  one  or 
more  professional  magazines. 


CAN  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SURVIVE? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  both  young  people 
and  their  parents  prefer  private  business  schools 
where  tuition  has  to  be  paid. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
natural  desire  is  to  prolong  the  pursuit  of  a general 
education  as  long  as  this  is  possible.  With  the  low 
fees  charged  by  most  of  the  business  schools  and  col- 
leges, there  are  plenty  of  families  that  can  afford  to 
have  their  children  keep  up  a strictly  cultural  course 
through  the  public  high  school,  and  then  give  them  a 
few  weeks  or  months  of  concentrated  business  train- 
ing in  a school  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  one 
end  of  equipment  for  self-support.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  mixing  two  sorts  of  instruction — the 
theoretical  and  literary,  which  is  aimed  particularly  at 
the  development  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  student’s 
mind,  to  give  the  ability  to  discriminate  and  think  in- 
dependently, to  appreciate  fine  things  in  writing  and 
art,  and  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  lives  of  other 
nations  through  a study  of  their  languages  and  books, 
and  the  practical,  which  regards  all  this  stimulation  of 
the  scholar’s  individuality  and  centers  upon  training 
for  self-reliance  in  the  modern  competitive  struggle 
of  the  business  world.  It  is  often  felt  that  the  attempt 
to  carry  on  these  two  types  of  teaching  side  by  side 
can  only  be  to  the  detriment  of  both  of  them,  through 
the  confusion  of  different  aims  and  ideals  in  the  pupil’s 
mind,  aside  from  the  fact  that  to  give  time  to  com- 
mercial courses  in  high  school  takes  many  hours  of 
what  may  be  the  last  opportunity  for  broader  knowl- 
edge as  a basis  for  later  enjoyment  of  life. 

A second  factor  which  contributes  to  the  strength  of 
the  established  business  school,  in  spite  of  the  extension 
of  public  teaching,  is  the  feeling  that  a student  will  do 
better  and  more  concentrated  work  in  a school  where 
he  knows  that  money  is  being  paid  directly  for  his 
teaching  than  in  one  in  which  he  has  a less  obvious 
interest  in  getting  full  value.  The  child  who  is  often 
the  despair  of  the  teacher  in  the  public  high  school  is 
equally  often  the  one  to  make  the  most  rapid  progress 
in  a classroom  in  which  he  knows  that  the  teaching  is 
costing  money,  for  which  an  account  will  be  expected 
in  the  form  of  accomplishment,  and  of  success  in  the 
position  for  which  it  is  supposedly  giving  a training. 
The  fact  that  the  whole  transaction  is  on  a business 
basis  makes  it  possible  for  the  business  school  to  dupli- 
cate the  atmosphere  of  an  actual  office  more  easily  than 
it  can  be  done  in  the  public  class  in  which  the  simula- 
tion of  office  conditions  is  confessedly  make-believe, 
with  no  real  payment  involved. 

Again,  the  business-school  system  of  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  a pupil  is  able  to  master  his  subjects,  as  com- 
pared with  the  set  terms  of  a public  school,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  former  to  impart  something  of  the 
sense  of  the  conditions  under  which  advancement  is 
to  be  won  in  the  outside  world,  and  to  give  the  more 
efficient  scholars  a chance  to  forge  ahead  and  gain  op- 
portunities before  their  slower  or  lazier  comrades.  All 
these  are  factors  which  appeal  both  to  ambitious  chil- 
dren and  to  their  parents,  and  which  maintain  for  the 
sound  business  institutions  security  in  a service  whose 
necessity  was  first  recognized  and  brought  to  public 
attention  through  their  successful  efforts,  in  the  face 
of  the  community’s  more  tardy  assumption  of  a prac- 
tical work  whose  indispensability  their  organizers  fore- 
saw.— New  York  Evening  Post. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


The  article  by  Aliss  Annie  E.  Mcllvane, 
of  the  Waltham  High  School,  Walt- 
||H  ham,  IMass.,  “Some  i\Iethods  of  Teach- 
: . _■  ing  Stenography,”  we  believe  will  be 

S jfl  found  of  great  interest  and  prac- 

tical  value  by  all  of  our  readers  who 
are  teaching  shorthand.  Miss  Mcll- 
vane  is  a teacher  who  gets  results,  and 
seems  to  be  one  who  can  tell  how  she 
gets  them.  “The  Importance  of  Typewriting,”  by 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Rogers,  a teacher  in  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  is  another  special  article  of  our  de- 


partment this  month,  which  was  crowded  out  last 
month.  The  third  paper  of  Miss  Dearborn’s  series 
was  read  before  the  National  Federation  of  Com- 
mercial Teachers,  on  December  28tb.,  at  Chicago,  and 
we  give  it  in  the  form  which  she  presented  to  that 
audience.  This  as  well  as  Miss  Cavanaugh’s  “Talk 
to  Shorthand  Teachers”  \ve  believe  will  interest  every 
reader  of  this  department. 

In  connection  with  Miss  Dearborn’s  article  we 
quote  an  extract  from  “The  Stenotypist”  which 
advocates  music  drills  for  stenotype  operators,  as 
well  as  typists. 


SOME  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  STENOGRAPHY 

By  Annie  E.  McIlvane. 


The  teaching  of  shorthand  is  usually  classified  as 
theory  and  dictation,  and  although  these  are 
regarded  as  separate  phases  of  the  subject,  the 
best  results  come  from  a combination  of  the  two — at 
first  with  the  emphasis  on  the  theory,  of  course,  and 
later  with  an  increased  emphasis  upon  dictation,  though 
with  but  slightly  less  upon  theory,  even  then. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  begin  early  with  dictation,  I 
like  the  method  of  teaching  some  vowels  before  the 
consonant  alphabet  has  been  learned  in  full.  Pupils 
take  great  pride  in  being  able  to  read  and  write  sen- 
tences, be  they  ever  so  simple,  when  they  have  been 
studying  but  a short  time. 

At  this  time,  much  analysis  or  spelling  phonographic 
characters  is  essential.  Many  pupils  are  so  unobserv- 
ing and  careless  in  pronunciation  that  they  really  have 
but  a vague  idea  of  tbe  sequence  of  sounds.  I remem- 
ber one  girl  who  seemed  to  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  sequence.  If  an  s occurred  with  two  or  three  other 
consonants,  it  might  appear  anywhere  in  her  outline 
— for  instance,  visitor  would  be  just  as  likely  to  show 
the  s before  the  v or  after  the  t.  A good  deal  of  oral 
work  of  this  sort  ensures  an  acquaintance  with  the 
names  of  strokes,  which  saves  much  time  in  recitation 
later  in  the  course. 

W’e  cannot  in  the  high  school,  as  is  done  in  private 
commercial  schools,  demand  a good  grade  of  work 
from  all  pupils  before  advancing,  but  it  is  fortunately 
true  that  by  a careful  intermixture  of  earlier  princi- 
ples with  the  later,  points  that  have  proved  trouble- 
some and  seemed  imperfectly  mastered  do  straighten 
themselves  out,  while  the  pupil’s  interest  is  greater  if 
not  held  too  long  to  the  one  point. 

There  is,  alas,  another  side  to  this,  and  the  pupils 
cannot  be  too  early  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  in  stenography  to  be  used  for  a little  while 
and  then  dropped.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a fresh  start : 
if  some  principle  has  been  left  half-learned  it  will  al- 
ways make  trouble. 

The  blackboard  is  an  ever-present  help.  We  have 
spent  hours  in  carefully  correcting  forms  on  papers  of 
beginners,  only  to  find  it  time  wasted.  Those  whose 
papers  require  the  most  corrections  are  least  fitted  to 
profit  by  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  work  up, 
word  by  word,  on  the  blackboard,  anyway. 

With  large  classes,  the  amount  of  time  to  be  con- 
sumed in  marking  papers  in  this  manner  is  consider- 


able, even  though  the  papers  be  short — and  short  writ- 
ten exercises  for  the  first  year’s  work  I firmly  believe 
in.  If  a pupil  knows  how  to  write  an  outline,  a care- 
fully composed  short  paper  will  show  it.  If  he  does 
not,  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  repeat  it  often  enough 
to  crystallize  the  incorrect  form. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  confine  these  exercises  to 
words  assigned  in  the  textbook.  Personally,  I think 
the  classes  enjoy  the  introduction  of  other,  perhaps 
longer  words.  When  they  have  read  and  written  gem, 
mum,  rote,  tease,  seat,  etc.,  about  so  long,  such  words 
as  memories,  motto,  epilogue,  toothache  and  picnic  are 
a relief  and  a delight. 

Blackboard  work  by  the  pupils  themselves  brings 
out  any  bad  habits  of  \Vriting  that  they  may  be  form- 
ing and  criticism  by  the  class  keeps  them  alert. 

Aluch  of  the  work  with  beginners  must  be  reading. 
They  need  to  read  everything  they  write  and  as  much 
more  as  can  be  arranged  for. 

There  is  danger  that  assigned  work,  either  in  read- 
ing or  repeated  copying,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  but 
when  the  pupil  knows  that  he  may  be  asked  to  read 
from  the  end  toward  the  beginning,  or  in  columns, 
either  up  or  down,  that  difficulty  dies  a natural  death ; 
and  the  dictation  of  sentences  containing  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  words  that  have  been  copied  ten  times, 
shows  to  both  teacher  and  student  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

The  development  of  the  principles,  with  work  di- 
rectly supplementary,  may  occupy  about  three-quarters 
of  the  year,  leaving  the  fourth  quarter  to  be  devoted 
to  a review,  and  for  this  work  the  use  of  shorthand 
text  is  invaluable.  Prepared  reading,  considerable 
sight  reading,  repeated  copying  of  the  text  and  dicta- 
tion of  the  same  material,  with  constant  reference  to 
the  textbook  for  application  of  rules  and  principles, 
and  questions  concerning  the  construction  of  outlines 
— all  these  form  a good  foundation. 

The  second  year  begins  with  more  reviewing — a 
large  amount  of  vocabulary  practice.  Every  device 
that  can  be  introduced  for  word-sign  drill  is  a help. 

Among  other  things,  I have  invited  each  student  to 
contribute  a sentence  involving  as  many  word-signs 
as  can  be  conveniently  woven  into  it,  and  have  kept 
some  of  the  choicest  each  year.  The  classes  always 
greet  them  with  interest..  Here  is  one  which  was  dic- 
tated by  the  author  to  her  class : 
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“The  business  of  the  concern  will  be  enlarged  con- 
siderably if  an  advertisement  appears  in  the  January 
and  February  publications  of  this  paper,  which  is 
read  bv  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, not  only  because  it  has  helped  hundreds  to  se- 
cure profitable  positions  by  furnishing  the  necessary 
information  concerning  them,  but  also  because  it  has 
secured  for  manufacturers  and  business  men  appli- 
cants who  have  filled  the  positions  satisfactorily.” 

Some  of  these  compositions  may  be  of  the  sort  which 
Mark  Twain  says  sound  as  if  they  ought  to  mean 
something,  but  at  least  they  have  the  merit  of  bringing 
word-signs  into  use. 

If  there  is  any  one  part  of  the  course  in  which  the 
students  are  apt  to  become  careless,  it  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  advanced  course.  They  get  a feeling  that 
since  thev  are  supposed  to  have  mastered  the  system, 
thev  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  can  write 
anvthing.  The  main  thing  to  do  just  here  is  to  give 
them  something  that  will  make  them  think. 

After  some  experiments.  I have  found  that  a sec- 
tion of  prose,  daily,  written  into  first-class  shorthand, 
dispels  any  delusions  that  may  be  entertained  as  to 
knowing  it  all. 

For  this  purpose  I have  used  the  P)Unker  Hill  ora- 
tion. This  year  I am  taking  r)Urke’s  Conciliation 
Speech,  because  these  books  are  available.  My 
scheme  is  to  assign  thirty  lines  a day,  to  be  written  in 
good  shorthand,  dictionaries  to  be  consulted,  good 
phrasing  introduced,  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
papers  will  be  nearly  correct.  All  papers  graded  be- 
low A are  re-written  and  handed  in  the  following  day. 

From  ten  to  twentv  minutes  of  the  recitation  period 
is  devoted  to  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the  papers 
suggest.  The  subject  of  phrasing  is  given  a good  deal 
of  attention,  for  this  is  the  time  to  inculcate  habits  of 
logical  forms,  whether  in  single  words  or  phrases,  to 
enable  the  students  to  write  readable  outlines.  They 
cannot  alwavs  be  sure  in  taking  dictation  of  using  the 
form  authorized  bv  the  dictionarv. 

T do  not  insist  that  all  papers  be  alike,  and  I expect 
one  pupil  to  be  able  to  read  another’s  paper,  even 
thouirh  the  phrasing  may  vary  somewhat  from  his  own. 

During  this  time  the  dictation  in  class  is  laruelv 
letters,  and  in  the  reading  back  the  method  of  reading 
from  the  end  toward  the  beginning  is  an  excellent  way 
to  bring  out  the  phrasing. 

If.  at  this  time,  shorthand  text  can  be  used  for  part 
of  the  transcription  work,  the  pupils  will  unconsciouslv 
learn  a good  deal  from  reading  correct  outlines  and 
well-constructed  phrases  which  will  tend  to  better 
work  in  their  own  shorthand  notes,  besides  addins:  to 
their  vocabularv  of  common  English  words,  which  is 
apt  to  be  meas're.  Articles  from  some  shorthand  mag- 
azine are  good  for  this  purpose. 

I alwavs  advise  the  students  to  amuse  themselves 
on  the  .street  cars  bv  putting  into  shorthand,  mentallv 
at  least,  the  advertisements  and  the  signs  along  the 
street. 

As  to  dictation  in  general,  we  all  agree  that  we 
cannot  give  too  much,  or  too  great  a varietv.  Dicta- 
tion that  has  been  copied  manv  times  as  homework, 
for  speed  practice,  dictation  of  new  matter  with  dis- 
cussion as  to  forms  and  phrases,  dictation  of  letters, 
stories,  editorials,  and  statistics — everything  has  its 
place. 

Generally  speaking,  a fairly  long  letter  is  better 


than  a very  short  one.  Short  letters  give  students  an 
idea  they  are  writing  faster  than  they  really  are,  and 
also  allow  them  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  memory 
in  reading  back  the  notes.  A longer  letter  tends  to 
increase  accuracy  in  transcription,  and  above  all,  it 
teaches  the  student  to  keep  on  writing.  One  of  the 
most  satisfying  results  of  shorthand  drill  to  me,  is  to 
see  a girl  who,  at  the  start  could  not  listen  three  con- 
secutive minutes  to  anything,  sit  and  take  dictation 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  no  realization  of  it 
at  all. 

With  new  matter  it  is  sometimes  well  to  prepare 
the  way  by  dictating  first  a list  of  words  that  may 
prove  troublesome.  This  is  a better  plan  than  to  write 
the  correct  forms  on  the  board,  for  the  pupil  writes 
something  without  assistance,  and  when  he  sees  the 
correct  outlines  which  the  teacher  writes  as  they  are 
read  back,  he  feels  a sense  of  satisfaction  if  his  out- 
lines are  right,  and  can  usually  tell  why  if  they  are 
wrong.  Dictation  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speaking, 
with  pauses,  is  better  than  that  which  is  measured 
into  a uniform  number  of  words  for  each  cjuarter  min- 
ute, and  paves  the  way  for  speed  by  shortening  the 
pauses. 

The  material  found  in  any  and  all  the  dictation 
books  is  helpful,  but  I think  actual  letters  seem  more 
alive.  I depend  very  much  on  budgets  of  miscellane- 
ous mail  saved  b}-  some  kind  relatives  and  friends, 
and  frequently  the  students  contribute  one  or  more. 
Indeed,  I use  these  for  typewriting  copy  also — they 
furnish  illustrations  of  all  possible  arrangements  of 
typewritten  pages. 

While  they  need  less  editing  than  many  provided  by 
the  books,  the  occasional  reading  of  one  which  may 
have  cost  the  writer  her  position,  seems  to  make  a 
stronger  impression  than  any  amount  of  general  ad- 
vice. 

The  subject  of  speed  requirement  for  graduation 
admits  of  much  discussion.  In  a high  school,  many 
students  take  up  stenography  with  no  special  quali- 
fication for  it.  or  fixed  intention  of  using  it.  some 
simply  to  fill  out  the  required  number  of  periods.  Of 
these  the  poorest  are  usually  weeded  out  before  the 
second  year,  but  some  can  do  fair  work  the  first  year 
who  are  unable  to  acquire  a speed  which  has  com- 
mercial value. 

Certainly  no  pupil  who  cannot  maintain  a speed  of 
about  ninety  words  is  ready  to  claim  a stenographer’s 
position,  but  a passing  mark  in  other  studies  does  not 
indicate  much  proficiency  in  that  branch. 

My  practice  has  been  to  recommend  for  a position 
only  those  pupils  who  have  a record,  such  as  is  re- 
quired in  other  subjects  for  certification  to  college, 
and  those  who  have  a lower  mark  understand  that 
they  are  not  fitted  for  stenographers’  positions,  al- 
though these  pupils  sometimes  get  places  which  they 
can  satisfactorily  fill,  and  by  so  doing  qualify  them- 
selves for  better  ones. 

Chie  thing  we  all  need  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is 
not  only  a auestion  of  shorthand  and  speed,  but.  in 
addition  to  these  essentials,  we  must  trv  to  lead  the 
pupils  into  right  habits  of  acting  and  thinking ; make 
them  realize  that  business  men  want  serious,  hard- 
working stenographers  who  know  their  work,  and  that 
to  know  it  requires  considerable  perseverance,  knowl- 
edge of  detail  and  wide-awakeness,  and  that  without 
abundant  courage  and  grit,  they  will  never  be  first- 
class  .stenographers. 
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TEACHING  TYPEWRITING  TO  MUSIC 

By  E.  B.  De.\rborn.* 

(Third  Article.) 


Now  we  have 
among  those  who 
come  to  us  in 
typewriting,  the 
same  as  in  every 
other  subject,  the 
bright,  the  stupid, 
the  industrious, 
the  lazy,  the  well- 
behaved  and  the 
impudent  student ; 
and  all  these  we 
must  train  for 
their  prospective 
work.  As  a usual 
thing  we  bother 
but  little  with  the 
bright,  the  indus- 
trious, the  well- 
behaved  ones, 
they  will  get  there 
in  spite  of  us ; but 
it  is  the  stupid,  the  lazy,  the  impudent  ones  that 
must  be  discovered  to  themselves  and  made  to 
realize  the  possibilities  within  them,  and  what  it 
means  to  fit  himself  for  a worthy  place  in  this  world’s 
work. 

It  is  conceded  that  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  teacher  of  any  subject  is  the  de- 
veloping of  right  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
Some  of  the  general  habits  capable  of  extensive 
development  in  typewriting  would  be  self-control, 
accuracy,  steady  thought,  as  well  as  motor  habits. 

Along  with  the  development  of  habits  would  come 
the  development  of  ideals,  and  prominent  among 
these  would  be  efficiency.  An  ideal  to  be  of  value 
must  not  be  just  a dream  to  the  student,  but  must 
be  coupled  with  a strong  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  his  attaining  it  and  in  an  enthusiastic  resolve  to 
realize  it  in  practice.  This  resolve  will  lead  to  the 
forming  of  habits  which  will  help  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  ideal.  Not  that  he  will  ever  reach 
it,  oh  no ! for  when  he  attains  what  was  once  his 
ideal,  he  finds  that  it  is  his  ideal  no  longer. 

“A  man’s  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp. 

Else  what  were  Heaven  for.” 

Habit  frees  the  mind  from  deliberation.  To  quote 
from  James:  “We  must  make  automatic  and 
habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions 
as  we  can.  . . . The  more  of  the  details  of  our 

daily  life  we  can  hand  over  to  the  effortless  custody  of 
automatism,  the  more  our  higher  powers  of  mind 
will  be  set  free  for  their  own  proper  work.  There 
is  no  more  miserable  human  being  than  one  in 
whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  and  for 
whom  . . . the  beginning  of  every  bit  of  work  is 

the  subject  of  express  volitional  deliberation.  Eull 

•This,  the  third  article  in  Miss  Dearborn’s  course,  is  the  address  she 
delivered  before  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers  at 
Chicago  on  December  28,  1915.  It  is  a full  summary  of  the  argument 
for  the  use  of  music  in  typewriting.  Next  month  we  shall  give  Miss 
Dearborn’s  paper  on  Music  in  Penmanship  drills  and  Miss  Edith 
Hobrough’s  outlines  for  use  in  connection  with  the  drills. 


half  the  time  of  such  a man  goes  to  the  deciding,  or 
regretting  of  matters  which  ought  to  be  so  in- 
grained in  him  as  practically  not  to  exist  for  his 
consciousness  at  all.” 

In  breaking  up  the  habits  of  the  stupid,  lazy,  care- 
less, impudent  fellow,  and  establishing  right  habits, 
different  methods  are  resorted  to,  many  of  which 
are  more  or  less  painful  to  the  student  when  ap- 
])lied,  producing  anything  but  an  amiable  frame  of 
mind  on  his  part,  and  frequently  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  as  well ; and  when  this  state  prevails 
neither  teacher  nor  student  can  do  his  best  work. 

Now  let’s  look  at  another  way  of  correcting  these 
bad  habits;  let’s  just  not  see  them;  let’s  just  not 
know  such  a thing  as  a bad  habit  ever  existed ; but 
instead  let’s  introduce  into  the  typewriting  room  an 
atmosphere  so  martial  in  spirit,  so  commanding  in 
tone,  that  no  thought  of  dullness,  stupidity,  idle- 
ness, or  mischief  can  intrude  itself.  Under  the  com- 
pelling influence  of  an  inspiring  piece  of  music,  the 
student’s  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  curve  in  a smile,  his 
muscles  relax,  his  pulse  quickens,  and  his  imagina- 
tion is  given  over  to  seeing  visions,  and  he  starts 
out  to  realize  those  visions  or  ideals.  He  doesn’t 
start  out  in  a half-hearted,  indolent,  careless  way, 
but  he  plunges  in  headlong  in  order  that  he  may 
respond  to  that  influence  which  has  aroused  him  in 
every  fibre  of  his  being.  He  doesn’t  stop  when  he 
has  made  a mistake  to  look  at  it,  as  though  that 
would  correct  it.  He  doesn’t  stop  at  the  end  of 
a line  to  see  how  it  looks.  No,  that  carriage  is  re- 
versed instantly,  and  he  goes  on  writing;  the  music 
is  playing ; he  must  keep  up  with  the  music. 

After  an  exercise  begins  to  appear  easy,  use  the 
letters  of  that  exercise  to  form  a word  or  short 
series  of  words,  and  start  the  music  again,  slowly 
at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the  speed.  When 
the  period  is  over,  I dare  venture  to  say  that  fully 
twice  as  much  will  have  been  accomplished  as  would 
have  been  if  each  pupil  were  to  choose  his  own  gait. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  a lack  of 
skill  in  typewriting  is  waste  of  time  between 
strokes.  Music  eliminates  all  this  tendency  to  loiter 
or  be  erratic.  It  makes  the  slow  ones  rapid,  the 
lazy  ones  smart,  the  erratic  ones  steady;  and  it 
takes  all  the  friction  of  whatever  name  or  nature 
out  of  the  work.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  tell  you 
that  it  makes  typewriting  seem  like  play  instead 
of  work ; at  the  same  time,  all  opportunity  for  dis- 
order or  loafing  is  entirely  removed. 

We  hear  a great  deal  these  days  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  We  are  told  that  discipline 
depends  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher, 
and  so  also  does  the  progress  of  the  students.  And 
then  they  go  right  on  to  tell  us  that  personality  is 
to  a large  extent  inborn  and  not  acquired,  and  I 
feel  bound  to  accept  this  as  fact.  But  for  those 
of  us  who  unfortunately  are  not  blessed  with  that 
inborn  power  to  attract  and  to  inspire  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  is  it  not  doubly  incumbent  to  make 
up  for  our  own  deficiences  by  adopting  every  out- 
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side  means  within  our  reach  which  will  serve  as 
a stimulation,  and  inspire  our  students  to  seek  for 
something  more  than  ordinary  levels  ? And  what 
will  so  inspire  the  soldier  and  help  him  to  lose  all 
sense  of  fatigue,  and  give  courage  to  the  sailor  to 
face  the  danger  at  sea,  as  music? 

Now  for  a moment  I should  like  to  anticipate  a 
possible  objection  which  may  occur  to  you;  and 
that  is  that  this  plan  offers  less  opportunity  for 
individual  expression  than  the  other  way.  I grant 
you  it  does  for  a time ; and  further,  it  can  be  carried 
to  such  an  excess  that  it  will  be  a nuisance.  Per- 
sonally, I would  not  advocate  its  use  beyond  the 
practice  of  alphabetic  sentences.  But  right  here  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I believe  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  in  teaching  typewriting  is  to  allow 
students  to  write  consecutive  matter  too  early. 

I realize  perfectly  that  the  very  best  thought  of  the 
times  is  to  get  away  from  mass  teaching,  and  cul- 
tivate the  individuality  of  the  student.  Even  in 
the  army,  they  tell  us,  they  are  getting  away  from 
mass  movements  and  are  developing  the  individual 
more  and  placing  more  responsibility  upon  him. 
Men  enter  the  army  from  every  walk  of  life,  and 
their  very  early  training  consists  to  quite  a degree 
in  physical  exercises.  These  exercises  are  not  given 
primarily  to  induce  health  or  maintain  it,  for  only 
the  physically  fit  may  enter  the  army,  but  they  are 
given  in  order  to  secure  a very  definite  co-ordina- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  The  soldier  must  know  how 
he  will  react  under  any  given  condition  before  he  can 
be  given  any  individual  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  outlining  his  statement  of  the  Gary 
plan,  says  that  one  of  the  two  fixed  principles  he 
has  kept  in  mind  in  his  work-study-and-play  pro- 
gram is  the  proper  co-ordination  of  all  the  faculties 
so  that  they  shall  supplement  each  other. 

I would  suggest  that  after  these  definite  asso- 
ciations and  co-ordinations  have  been  established, 
there  will  still  be  time  for  individual  expression. 

I believe  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  fifty 
words  a minute  will  be  the  minimum  requirement 
in  typewriting.  This  requirement  will  not  neces- 
sitate a single  hurried  stroke,  but  simply  means 
eliminating  waste  time  between  strokes,  or,  in  other 
words,  cultivating  the  harmonious  control  of  mind 
and  body.  This  is  what  reduces  to  a minimum  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  human  machine  and  makes 
for  industrial  efficiency. 

Fifty  words  is  but  the  equivalent  of  four  lines  of 
ordinary  matter.  After  a very  few  lessons  the 
average  student  can  type  under  the  stimulus  of 
music,  four  lines  of  exercise  work.  It  is  then  pos- 
sible for  him  to  appreciate  what  that  standard 
means  ; otherwise  it  would  seem  vague  and  vision- 
ary. But  best  of  all,  the  student  feels  the  con- 
fidence that  he  has  the  power  to  attain  that  standard, 
and  this  consciousness  is  what  produces  accuracy. 

I like  to  think  that  all  potentiality  is  within  each 
of  us.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  discover  and  com- 
prehend it ; and  any  outside  stimulus  that  can  be 
utilized  to  co-ordinate  these  faculties  and  energies, 
forming  habits  of  self  control,  accuracy,  and  steady 
thought ; and  also  arouse  ideals  of  efficiency  which 
can  be  realized  day  by  day,  I submit  as  a decidedly 
valuable  adjunct,  and  I recommend  it  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PERSONALITY. 

'^HE  ability  to  do  good  work  counts  above  all,  but 
personality  is  a close  second ; the  two  together  lead 
to  stenographic  success.  If  you  do  good  work,  but  have 
not  an  attractive  personality  you  cannot  be  success- 
ful. Your  employer  wants  something  more  than  a 
machine  that  takes  dictation  and  transcribes  all  day. 
He  wants  some  one  who  can  handle  difficult  situations 
in  a business-like  and  tactful  manner,  who  can  tell  a 
client  from  a peddler  and  know  whom  to  let  into  his 
employer’s  private  office,  so  that  he  will  not  be  bothered 
unnecessarily.  He  wants  someone  who  is  always  kind 
and  pleasant,  who  knows  what  to  say  at  the  right  time. 
He  doesn’t  want  a gossip,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
doesn’t  want  a stenographer  who  is  shy  and  bashful. 
Personality  counts  a great  deal  in  business,  society, 
and  everywhere,  and  when  you  couple  it  with  the  abil- 
ity to  do  good  work,  you  are  sure  to  be  successful. — 
From  The  Gregg  Writer. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

{Continued  from  page  196.) 

this  direction  are  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.  This  institution  takes  pupils 
who  have  successfully  completed  two  years’  work  in 
any  high  school,  public,  private  or  denominational,  and 
admits  them  to  its  business  course.  Those  who  would 
enter  the  shorthand  department  must  have  completed 
at  least  three  years  of  high  school  work.  Of  the  pres- 
ent enrollment,  16  per  cent,  have  had  two  years  or 
more  of  high  school  work ; 27  per  cent,  have  had 
three  years’  of  high  school  work,  while  57  per  cent, 
are  high  school  graduates.  It  will  he  seen  that  this 
is  a long  way  from  the  one  and  two  year  courses  of 
the  St.  Louis  schools,  but  the  work  is  not  called  high 
school  work.  The  object  of  these  short  courses  is 
that  of  the  business  colleges  to  prepare  their  students 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  take  positions  as 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  This  is  a vocational 
object;  there  are  strong  arguments  for  it,  but  it  is 
departing  completely  from  the  high  school  ideal,  and 
it  would  not  seem  that  the  name  should  be  retained. 
It  is  a misnomer  to  call  a private  business  school  a 
college  and  it  is  equally  a misnomer  to  call  a course 
fitting  students  for  business  in  one  or  two  years  a 
high  school  course. 

If  the  public  schools  are  to  take  up  this  function, 
they  should  in  each  locality  make  a survey  of  the  field 
of  employment,  the  demand  for  employees,  the  com- 
pensation awarded,  the  exact  qualifications  demanded 
and  the  length  of  time  that  employees  remained  in  the 
field.  In  this  way  the  average  yearly  demand  for  help 
of  this  kind  could  be  ascertained.  Then  some  sort  of 
vocational  test  should  be  made  of  candidates  for  these 
courses,  and  the  courses  should  be  made  of  such 
length  and  embrace  such  subjects  as  were  of  most 
advantage  to  the  student.  At  present  what  is  done  is 
done  blindly  and  without  forethought,  and  it  is  likely 
that  in  some  localities  the  results  will  he  serious.  In 
the  next  paper  will  be  considered  the  straight  com- 
mercial high  school  course  complete  in  itself  and 
looking  to  the  graduation  of  reasonably  well  prepared 
young  people  ready  to  go  into  business  life.  After 
that,  the  commercial  high  school  course  as  a prepa- 
ration for  the  college  business  adniinistration  course 
will  be  considered. 
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TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

By  Margaret  O.  Cavanaugh. 

{Continued  from  last  month.) 


We  have  spoken  to  some  length  on  ac- 
curacy and  now  for  a few  words  in  re- 
gard to  speed,  which  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  accuracy.  In  learning 
shorthand  there  is  but  one  short  cut  to 
success,  the  same  as  in  any  other 
achievement  in  life.  The  best  success 
m any  line  always  costs  something. 
Those  who  have  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  success  did  not  count  time  and  effort  too 
dear  1o  accomplish  the  worthy  object  they  desired  to 
win. 

The  most  desirable  success  in  shorthand  will  be  at- 
tained if  the  pupils  take  the  time  to  make  the  effort 
that  will  enable  them  to  write  every  principle  in  the 
manual  perfectly  and  rapidly.  They  should  study  and 
practice  until  the  principles,  in  every  detail,  are  as 
familiar  to  them  as  their  own  name,  and  they  have 
success  already  won. 

Drills  should  be  given  when  the  student  has  mastered 
the  theory  work,  and  has  acquired  such  control  of  his 
hand  that  his  shorthand  characters  will  keep  their 
perfect  outline  as  the  teacher  gradually  increases  the 
speed  in  dictation. 

Teachers  sometimes  lay  too  great  a stress  upon  ac- 
curacy, and  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  development 
of  speed,  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  it  being  the 
common  saying  that  speed  would  come  with  practice. 
By  so  doing,  they  have  fastened  upon  students  a slug- 
gish method  of  writing  the  characters  from  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  been  unable  to  free  themselves 
in  after  years. 

All  shorthand  educators  will  tell  you  that  a lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles 
will  lead  to  hesitancy  in  applying  the  word-building 
principles,  which  means  loss  of  speed.  Large,  sprawl- 
ing outlines  are  a detriment  to  speed,  as  they  occupy 
much  space,  and  the  pen  has  to  travel  more  than  is 
necessary  and  the  hand  has  to  change  oftener  from 
line  to  line.  This  also  applies  to  the  wide  spacing  be- 
tween outlines.  If  the  common  phrase-forms  are  as 
familiar,  and  therefore  written  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  word-signs  or  simple  word-forms,  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  now  lost  in  lifting  the  pen.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  hesitancy  is  also  caused  by  straining 
after  phrase-forms  for  long  and  involved  phrases. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  speed  must  be  the  attainment  of  facility  in 
passing  from  the  end  of  one  outline  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  This  is  commonly  lost  sight  of. 

If  they  have  difficulty  in  developing  a substantial 
increase  in  speed  after  a reasonable  amount  of  per- 
sistent practice,  rest  assured  that  there  is  a weakness 
somewhere.  Have  them  study  the  above  suggestions ; 
find  out  where  that  weakness  lies — and  apply  the 
remedy. 

All  shorthand  systems  have  books  printed  in  short- 
hand to  be  used  as  reading  exercises.  Therefore,  let 
the  reading  book  serve  its  worthy  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  eye  to  the  recognition  of  perfect  shorthand 
writing  and  let  the  ambitious  pupil  derive  full  benefit 
from  the  perfect  notes  in  this  book  by  repeatedlv  read- 
ing the  plates  until  he  can  read  them  with  the  intelli- 


gence and  inflection  which  he  would  give  to  a printed 
newspaper  article.  The  beginner  cannot  realize  what 
a valuable  training  such  practice  affords  for  the  writ- 
ing of  correct  shorthand.  Lie  must  recognise  accurate 
forms  before  he  can  e.xpect  to  write  them. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  require  pupils  to  practice  writ- 
ing these  plates  after  they  have  perfected  their  reading 
of  them.  Fluent  reading  of  accurate  shorthand  notes 
promotes  fluent  reading  of  one’s  own  shorthand ; in 
fact,  is  a necessary  elementary  step.  And  it  follows 
that  the  familiarity  with  shorthand  writing,  apparent 
in  fluent  reading,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  pupil’s  short- 
hand speed  when  the  time  comes  to  do  speedy  work. 

The  foundation  for  success  as  a rapid  writer  must 
ever  be,  of  course,  in  accuracy — accuracy  in  reading, 
as  well  as  in  writing. 

And,  dear  teachers,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
I)usiness  men  have  no  time  to  become  instructors.  We 
are  responsible  for  this  side  of  the  question.  When 
a man  hires  a shorthand  writer  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  work  done  with  dispatch  and  correct- 
ness, and  the  shorthand  writer  who  cannot  meet  these 
requirements  will  not  be  retained.  We  should  see  to 
it  that  every  shorthand  writer  should  become  thor- 
oughly competent  before  he  accepts  a position. 

Do  not  let  your  pupils  escape  your  watchful  care 
until  they  are  able  to  take  notes  of  sermons,  lectures, 
law  matter  and  anything  that  mav  come  their  way. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  that  the  shorthand  writer  be 
correct  in  his  note  taking,  but  his  typewriting  work 
should  be  neatly  done,  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
While  erasing  should  not  be  tolerated  to  any  extent,, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  on  the  typewritten  sheet. 
Teach  your  pupils  how  to  do  this  in  a neat  way. 

Teach  your  pupils  the  beauty  and  restfulness  of  be- 
ing calm. 

There  is  an  immense  gratification  in  doing  efficient 
class  work.  Every  teacher  is  happy  after  a successful 
day’s  work,  and  his  happy  enthusiasm  is  felt  not  only 
by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  oupil  as  well. 

We  know  that  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  cov- 
eted by  tbe  wisest  men  and  women,  for  it  is  not  only 
a practical  instrument  in  commercial  work,  but  a much 
prized  and  valuable  accomplishment  and  a means  of 
mental  culture. 

Do  not  get  discouraged.  Do  your  work  faithfully 
each  day  and  do  not  worry  about  the  outcome — success 
is  surely  yours. 


RHYTHM  DRILLS  IN  STENOTYPY  AND 
TYPEWRITING. 

D HYTIIM  drills  have  been  found  to  be  a most  help- 
ful— indeed,  the  most  helpful — means  of  learning 
the  practical  operation  of  the  stenotype,  as  well 
as  the  typewriter.  IMusic  is  especiallv  soothing  and 
restful  to  the  nerves  and  gives  the  students  a power 
of  concentration  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
acquire.  Moreover  it  quickens  the  pulse  of  the 
student.  Everyone  knows  the  enlivening  effect  of 
a brass  band  or  any  musical  selection  played  in  good 
time — it  always  exhilarates  the  hearer. — From  The 
Sfenotyfist. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TYPEWRITING 

By  Winifred  H.  Rogers.* 


IT  is  mv  desire  to  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  for 
you  to  obtain  practical  results  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  typewriting.  So  many 
people  seem  to  think  of  typewriting  as  incidental.  They 
think  of  it  as  a necessity,  to  be  sure,  but  as  of  secondary 
importance,  a sort  of  handmaiden  to  shorthand.  This 
is  passing,  and  those  of  us  who  are  especially  interested 
in  typewriting  know  that  it  is  first  now ; it  is  chief  with 
many  subordinates. 

More  and  more,  typewriting  is  being  required  even 
•of  bookkeepers.  The  business  college  I left,  when  I 
went  into  public  school  work,  required  all  their  book- 
keeping students  to  take  a certain  amount  of  typewrit- 
ing. Many  applicants  have  obtained  their  first  position 
because  they  not  only  could  help  the  head  bookkeeper 
with  his  books,  but  could  type  the  bills,  loose-leaf  ledger 
sheets,  reports, 

I was  talking  with  a business  man  the  other  day. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  secretarial  work  as  his 
niece  was  studying  it.  He  said  she  was  putting  a great 
deal  of  time  on  shorthand  and  he  wondered  if  the  time 
was  well  spent.  I asked  him,  “Why?”  “Well,”  he 
said,  “I  was  in  New  York  on  one  of  my  business  trips 
and  I was  calling  on  a customer  that  I knew  well.  I 
mentioned  that  I had  an  important  letter  to  get  off. 
He  said  his  secretary  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  me. 
So  I went  into  the  office.  When  I asked  her  if  she 
would  take  the  letter  for  me,  she  said,  “Certainly,”  and 
started  for  the  machine.  I asked  her  if  it  wouldn't  be 
easier  to  take  it  at  her  desk.  She  said,  “In  shorthand?” 
I said,  “Yes.”  She  replied.  “No,  Sir!  We  never  take 
any  letters  in  shorthand  in  this  office.  We  haven’t  time.” 
AH  the  letters  sent  out  are  dictated  right  to  the  machine. 

We  had  a stenotype  demonstration  this  fall.  Of 
course,  we  are  told  that  stenotype  notes  can  be  mailed 
and  read  at  the  other  end.  But  the  majority  of  people’s 
notes  have  to  be  typed. 

That  afternoon  I was  talking  with  some  of  my 
present  students.  One  of  them  said,  “Don’t  you  think 
shorthand  is  going  out  of  use?”  I said,  “Do  you  mean 
the  way  horses  are?  Well,  perhaps  just  about  the  same. 
Time  seems  to  be  more  valuable  every  day.  But  I think 
you  will  always  find  plenty  of  use  for  your  shorthand, 
bid  the  stenotype  demonstration  make  you  ask  that?” 
““Well,”  she  said,  “Where  my  father  works  they  don’t 
use  any  shorthand.  He  brings  home  a disk  and  dictates 
his  letters  to  it,  in  the  evening.  Then  the  stenographer 
transcribes  them  in  the  morning.” 

You  can  readily  see  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  is  saved.  Slich  a stenographer  must  be  able  to 
type  almost  twice  as  many  letters  as  the  stenographer 
who  takes  her  letters  first  in  shorthand. 

So  you  see  shorthand,  the  stenotype,  the  dictaphone 
and  dictation  to  the  machine  are  all  simply  means  to  an 
end.  The  end  is  typewriting ; in  the  form  of  the  type- 
written letter. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  stenographer’s  work 
that  the  employer  cares  anything  about.  If  an  ap- 
plicant comes  to  him,  probably  he  will  give  him  a test 
letter.  What  does  he  care  about  the  notes!  He  may 
dictate  it  to  the  machine.  It  is  the  letter  the  applicant 

•Miss  Winifred  H.  Rogers  is  a teacher  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 
This  article  was  read  at  the  late  convention  of  the  New  England  Feder- 
ation of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers, 


shows  him  that  decides  him.  I try  to  impress  my  high 
school  students  with  the  fact  that  they  can  get  a po- 
sition even  against  a business  college  graduate,  if  they 
can  hand  in  a better-looking  letter  (and  I try  to  show 
them  how  ) . I tell  them  to  make  this  letter  so  good  to 
look  at,  that  this  terrible  man  they  are  applying  to 
will  want  more  like  it.  I tell  them  to  make  good  mar- 
gins, make  the  letter  symmetrical,  make  it  stand  out 
from  the  paper,  but  not  to  make  any  more  erasures 
than  they  can  help. 

And  I want  to  impress  you  with  the  same  idea.  The 
letter  a business  firm  sends  out  is  its  personal  rep- 
resentative to  the  customer  or  prospective  customer. 
If  it  is  stuck  up  in  a corner  of  the  paper,  or  put  on 
like  a black  streak  through  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  if 
it  is  full  of  strikeovers,  or  errors  of  any  kind,  the  re- 
cipient is  going  to  have  a very  poor  impression  of  the 
firm  that  sent  it.  If  it  is  a beautifully  arranged,  artis- 
tic letter,  with  no  visible  corrections,  it  tells  the  re- 
ceiver that  it  comes  from  a painstaking,  dependable 
house,  one  that  it  would  be  well  to  trade  with. 

This  is  especially  true  if  it  is  an  advertising  letter. 
If  it  looks  long  and  stupid,  it  may  be  thrown  away  un- 
read. But  if  it  looks  well-groomed  and  compact,  it  at- 
tracts the  eye  and  has  more  chances  of  being  read. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  two  letters 
as  there  is  between  two  salesmen,  one  loose-jointed, 
with  spotted  suit,  slow-moving ; the  other  well  set  up, 
immaculate,  brisk. 

Even  the  envelope  makes  a difference.  I have 
thrown  niany  evident  advertisements  in  to  the  waste 
basket.  But  an  attractive-looking  well-typed  envelope 
is  likely  to  be  opened.  Anyway  it  gives  the  reader  a 
favorable  impression  of  what  may  be  inside.  We  are 
told  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  but  we  all  know  it 
does  receive  a good  deal  of  attention.  We  have  a 
chance  to  make  the  skin  two  layers  deep,  the  envelope 
and  the  letter  inside. 

Therefore  the  business  man  wants,  not  simply  a 
typist,  but  one  that  can  type  a letter  and  envelope  he 
is  proud  to  have  under  his  letterhead  and  he  doesn't 
want  him  to  take  all  day  doing  it. 

Such  typewriting  as  this  cannot  teach  itself.  It  can- 
not be  taught  through  glass  partitions,  even  with 
modern  wireless  telegraphy.  It  cannot  be  taught  by 
a teacher  who  simply  sits  at  a desk  correcting  other 
work,  and  incidentally  keeping  order.  It  needs  plenty 
of  time.  If  there  are  enough  machines,  students 
should  be  urged  to  work  in  their  study  period  and  after 
school,  and  the  course  should  be  given  points  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  the  pupil  to  do  this.  It  needs 
careful  instruction,  constant  instruction  ; and  then  care- 
ful and  constant  instruction  repeated ; instruction  that 
covers  the  whole  ground  and  is  given  in  such  a con- 
vincing wav  that  the  pupil  feels  that  the  teacher  knows 
what  slie  is  talking  about  because  she  has  done  it  her- 
self, not  simply  “read  up”  on  it. 

In  other  words,  you  must  make  your  pupils  realize 
that  typewriting  is  of  major  importance  with  the  steno- 
tyjie,  the  dictaphone,  and  the  practise  of  dictation  di- 
rect to  the  machine,  all  contributing  to  increase  this 
importance ; then,  set  a high  ideal  and  shown  them  how 
to  attain  it. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  H.  L.  Darner. 


POSITION : — A good  position  is  one  that  promotes 
health  and  efficiency.  A healthful  position  is  one  that 
allows  all  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  to  function 
properly.  A healthful  position  is  one  in  which  the 
trunk  is  kept  straight  or  in  about  the  same  position  as 
it  is  found  when  walking.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  eyes  quite  close  to  the  work  (and  they  should  never 
be  closer  than  twelve  inches)  lean  forward  but  do  not 
bend  forward.  Keep  the  trunk  straight,  bending  at 
the  hips. 

The  feet  should  be  kept,  as  a general  rule,  flat  on  the 
floor  and  not  too  far  forward,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  position. 

The  two  forearms  should  go  on  the  desk  at  about 


a right  angle  to  each  other,  the  elbows  being  pulled 
back  off  the  edge  of  the  desk  an  inch. 

The  paper  should  be  so  placed  that  the  connective 
strokes  will  fall  at  a right  angle  with  the  forearm. 
The  angle  of  the  paper  determines  the  slant  of  writing. 

The  pen  should  be  held  so  that  it  points  somewhere 
over  a point  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
Both  points  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  with  equal 
pressure.  The  holder  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Keep 
the  fingers  well  curled. 

The  finest  penmen  use  the  best  materials.  You  can- 
not imagine  seeing  Mills,  Leslie,  or  Courtney  using 
soiled  paper  and  an  old  pen  point. 


T 'T  T TT  T T 'TU'  T UU7T SUTT  'TTfr 


LESSON  32.— The  first  part  of  the  small  z is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  small  letters  w and  m.  Small  2 is  an  easy 
letter.  Study  the  form  carefully  and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  with  it. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


y > ^ 


y 


LESSON  33.— The  second  part  of  the  capital  V is  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  letter.  Keep  the  letter  narrow  and 
graceful.  Review  the  last  line  of  this  lesson  carefully. 


LESSON  34. — Capital  U begins  like  capital  V and  ends  precisely  the  same  as  the  capital  A.  It  is  an  easy  letter.  Strive 
for  uniformity  while  you  are  writing  the  word. 
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LESSON  35. — The  loop  below  the  line  in  the  capital  Y is  the  same  size  as  the  loop  in  the  small  y.  It  is  a difficult 
letter  on  account  of  its  length.  Get  the  two  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant. 


f' r'  TTT^rrrrf^ fTfA--TT7^ 


LESSON  36. — This  is  an  easy  lesson.  The  loop  of  the  small  q is  the  same  as  a small  o only  it  is  about  twice  as  long. 
Always  close  the  loop  exactly  on  the  base  line. 


LESSON  37. — A small  / and  part  of  a small  q is  contained  in  the  small  f.  Notice  that  every  f contains  nearly  a 
perfect  small  i.  Watch  this  carefully. 


=^  “ 2^  ^ Z ^ ^ ^ ^ m Ui 


LESSON  38. — Capital  Q is  an  easy  letter.  Finish  the  letter  below  the  line  so  that  the  finishing  stroke  will  not 
interfere  with  the  small  letters  which  follow.  Make  the  small  loop  of  the  capital  Z rest  on  the  base  line.  Three-fifths  of  the 
letter  is  above  the  line  and  two-fifths  below.  Cross  the  loop  on  the  base  line. 
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LESSON  40. — The  three  lines  of  tlie  capital  / should  cross  on  the  base  line.  Notice  the  different  styles  of  capitals 
T and  F.  Always  distinguish  carefully  between  the  capital  T and  F.  They  conflict  very  easily. 


^3/  j a J 
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LESSON  41. — Keep  the  point  of  the  capital  S'  high  and  the  loop  at  the  bottom  large  and  deep  so  that  it  cannot  conflict 
with  the  letter  L.  The  bottom  of  the  Capital  G is  the  same  as  the  capitals  / and  S. 


LESSON  42. — In  writing  these  receipts  watch  arrangement.  Keep  the  capitals  small  and  the  loops  short. 


LESSON  43. — If  you  wish  use  your  own  city  in  place  of  the  word  Pittsburgh,  and  sign  your  own  name. 
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LESSON  44. — Practice  carefully  on  this  sight  draft  using  this  city  and  these  names  until  you  find  a combination 
upon  which  you  can  do  your  best.  Be  careful  of  the  arrangement. 


LESSON  45. — Write  the  six  lines  freely  but  carefully.  Maintain  a uniform  size  and  slant.  If  you  do  not  like  this 
arrangement  try  some  other.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  write  this  lesson  fifty  times.  It  will  give  you  the  same  drill  as 
page  writing.  The  page  is  a test  of  a penman’s  ability. 


U-o  X 3 


LESSON  46. — This,  the  final  lesson,  includes  everything  you  have  studied. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 


By  E.  C.  Mills. 


HAVE  given  in  this  lesson  miscellaneous  writing,  some- 
times called  body  writing,  as  I feel  that  the  practice  on 
this  work  will  give  the  tinishing  touch  to  the  aspiring 
penman’s  writing.  Study  very  carefully  the  proportion  of 
the  letters,  also  height  of  the  letters  and  see  that  a uniform 
slant  is  maintained  while  doing  all  of  the  work.  Do  not 
make  the  writing  too  large,  but  make  it  rather  small,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  white  space  around  the  letters.  Keep  the 
fine,  light  touch  all  the  way  through  and  try  to  get  the 
correct  form  of  the  letters  while  the  rapid  movement  is 


used.  Do  not  slow  down  in  the  movement  in  order  to 
perfect  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Write  several  copies  of 
each  specimen  and  then  try  to  pick  out  your  principal 
faults  and  correct  them.  Do  not  be  careless  about  the 
dotting  of  the  small  “i”  or  the  crossing  of  the  “t.”  Much 
depends  upon  watching  the  little  things  carefully  while 
writing  a page  of  miscellaneous  work.  See  that  the  correct 
position,  both  of  the  body  and  hand,  is  held  while  doing 
all  of  this  work.  You  might  substitute  the  name  of  your 
own  city  instead  of  Rochester  in  the  first  study. 
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ENGRAVER’S  SCRIPT. 
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WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  Correcting  Faults 


By  C.  C.  Lister. 


SHOULD  the  teacher  ever  place  incorrect  letter  forms  on 
the  blackboard  before  her  class?  Yes — with  certain 
qualifications. 

There  is  a clearly-defined  rule  to  be  followed  in  teaching 
which  forbids  the  teacher  suggesting  to  her  pupils  by  example, 
word  or  illustration  anything  she  wishes  them  to  avoid.  If  a 
teacher  were  to  say  to  her  pupils  on  dismissing  them  just 
before  Hallowe’en:  “Now,  children,  do  not  take  down  the 
sign  in  front  of  the  butcher  shop  and  place  it  in  front  of  the 
barber  shop,”  one  can  easily  imagine  the  sly  winks  that  would 
be  cast  about  the  room  because  of  the  mischievous  ideas  that 
such  a remark  would  suggest. 

It  is  said  of  a fond  mother,  who  was  more  conscientious 
than  wise,  that  on  leaving  several  children  alone  for  awhile, 
she  cautioned  them  not  to  put  beans  in  their  ears.  When  she 
returned  the  children  all  had  beans  in  tbeir  ears,  although 
they  probably  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  such  a 
thing  if  the  mother  had  not  suggested  it. 

Likewise  in  teaching  penmanship,  it  is  not  advisable  to  em- 
phasize the  things  that  should  not  be  done.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  probable  faults  by  emphasizing  the  correct  features  or 
characteristics  of  the  letters  to  be  practised  instead  of  show- 
ing the  probable  faults.  Let  the  rule  be  to  emphasize  what 
to  do,  not  what  not  to  do. 

The  bicycle  rider  who  wishes  to  avoid  running  against  a 
rock  at  the  side  of  the  path  will  be  more  likely  to  do  so  if 
he  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  path  instead  of  on  the  rock. 

While  it  is  believed  that  every  teacher  who  reads  this 
article  will  indorse  the  foregoing  statements,  we  do  not  wish 
them  to  infer  that  we  mean  that  it  is  always  wrong  to 
write  faulty  penmanship  on  the  blackboard  before  their 
students. 

The  blackboard  is  indispensable  for  class  instruction  in 
penmanship.  It  is  the  only  practical  means  of  showing  the 
whole  class  by  concrete  demonstrations  the  important  phases 
of  the  lesson,  as  well  as  the  process  by  which  good  writing 
is  done.  By  the  use  of  the  blackboard  the  teacher  can  correct 
the  prevailing  faults  of  the  entire  class  in  the  time  that  would 
be  required  to  make  the  correction  for  one  pupil  individually. 
Not  only  is  there  economy  of  time  in  avoiding  exceptions 
by  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  but  by  enlarging  the  correct 
and  incorrect  forms  upon  the  board,  the  fault  is  made  all 
the  more  clear  to  the  pupils.  .\nd  this  is  where  the  presence 
of  a teacher  who  is  qualified  to  teach  penmanship  should  be 
particularly  helpful.  The  study  of  writing  is  made  all  the 
more  profitable  if  done  under  the  guidance  of  a teacher 
whose  eyes  have  been  trained  to  see  in  the  copy  what  the 
children  would  not  see  if  left  to  themselves. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  the  copy  to  be  studied 
and  practiced  consists  of  the  capital  “S,"’  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration No.  1.  The  teacher  in  helping  the  pupils  get  the 


correct  idea  of  the  copy  leads  them  to  see  that  the  initial 
stroke  begins  on  or  slightly  above  the  base  line,  that  it  is 
a full  under  motion,  that  the  top  should  be  nicely  rounded, 
that  the  upward  line  and  the  downward  line  cross  at  about 
half  the  height  of  the  letter,  that  the  bottom  of  the  “S”  is 


nicely  rounded,  and  that  it  is  completed  with  an  angle-and- 
swing  as  the  pen  is  lifted. 

When  the  pupils  begin  to  practice  the  teacher  passes  from 
desk  to  desk  observing,  as  she  does  so,  the  writing  of  the 
pupils.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  observes  that  many  of  the 
pupils  are  making  S’s  like  those  shown  in  No.  2.  As  will 


be  seen,  these  letters  are  not  properly  proportioned.  The 
distance  from  the  crossing  of  the  lines  to  the  final  angle 
is  too  short  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  length  of  the  loop 
above  the  crossing. 

Now  how  shall  the  teacher  make  this  fact  clear  to  the 
entire  class  in  the  least  possible  time?  The  teacher  could 
again  describe  the  letter  in  the  positive  by  stating  that  the 
distance  below  the  crossing  of  the  lines  should  be  equal  to 
the  distance  above  it.  But  experience  has  proven  that  when 
this  is  done  many  and  sometimes  all  of  the  pupils,  will  say 
with  a self  satisfied  air  that  their  S’s  arc  that  way. 

A far  more  effective  way  is  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  two  or  three  S’s  like  the  faulty  ones  made  by  the 
pupils  and  in  comparison  write  a like  number  of  correct 
forms  (see  No.  3).  Then  ask  the  pupils  which  of  the  two 


groups  is  the  better.  Invite- them  to  express  their  preferences 
and  give  their  reasons.  These  little  discussions  awaken  and 
maintain  interest.  They  encourage  the  pupils  to  study  writ- 
ing— to  discriminate  between  good  and  faulty  letter  forms. 

When  it  is  finally  agreed  that  the  second  group  is  the  better, 
ask  all  to  study  their  own  writing  and  see  how  many  think 
their  S’s  look  too  nearly  like  those  shown  in  the  first  part 
of  the  illustration  (No.  3). 

Since  the  teacher  knows  before  going  to  the  blackboard 
that  this  fault  is  general,  she  will  be  reasonably  certain  that 
there  will  be  a general  raising  of  hands.  They  have  been 
led  to  criticize  their  own  writing  and  will  be  all  the  more 
eager  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  teacher  in  their  endeavor 
to  correct  the  fault. 

In  like  manner  the  small  “w”  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
A common  fault  found  in  this  letter,  as  written  by  many,  is 
in  the  width  of  it.  It  is  often  made  too  wide.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  if  one  marks  the  first  downward  stroke 
of  a correctly  formed  “w”  and  the  final  dot,  or  point,  and  then 
marks  the  next  “w”  in  the  same  way,  the  space  between  the 
two  letters  should  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  width  of 
the  “w.”  See  “X”  in  illustration  No.  4. 


Now  suppose  that  it  is  found  that  many  pupils  in  the  class 
are  writing  “w’s”  like  those  shown  in  illustration  No.  5,  in 


which  the  “w’s”  are  too  wide  and  the  space  between  the  leD 
ters  is  much  too  narrow.  The  effective  way  to  make  this 
clear  would  be  to  write  the  correct  and  the  faulty  forms  on 
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the  blackboard,  as  shown  in  Xo.  6,  and  invite  a brief  discus- 
sion of  these  specimens  by  the  class  as  suggested  in  the  treat- 


I trust  that  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  first  statements  in  this  article  and  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  preventing  of  exceptions  in  the  “S’s”  and  “w’s’’.  In 


the  former  we  would  be  suggesting  faults  or  errors  that  the 
children  probably  would  not  think  of  practising,  whereas  in 
the  latter  we  are  making  clear  the  faults  they  are  now  form- 
ing, with  a view  of  helping  the  children  correct  the  faults. 
The  pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  correct 
and  the  incorrect  if  they  are  successfully  to  avoid  the  incor- 
rect. A boy  sent  out  into  the  garden  to  weed  the  flowers 
must  know  which  are  the  weeds  and  which  are  the  flowers  or 
he  will  not  know  which  to  destroy  and  which  to  cultivate. 


COPY  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  BY  C.  C.  LISTER 
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PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 


By  H.  W.  Flickinger 


German  text  is  the  most  graceful  of  the  broad  point 
alphabets.  It  is  used  by  penman  in  filling  in 
diplomas,  certificates,  etc.,  and  in  making  large  dis- 
play lines.  One  who  is  an  expert  can  write  quite  rapidly, 
but  it  requires  much  practise. 

When  you  have  studied  the  alphabets  carefully  and  are 
ready  to  begin  work,  practise  the  elements  used  in  forming 
the  small  and  capital  letters  until  you  have  mastered  them 
before  you  attempt  to  complete  letters.  The  large  curves 
which  form  the  main  strokes  of  many  of  the  capitals  should 
be  made  with  the  combined  movement.  Use  a common  pen  to 
make  all  hair  lines,  and  to  correct  faults  in  the  main  strokes. 
In  the  classified  alphabet  the  strokes  are  numbered  in  the 
order  of  their  construction. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  your  first  attempts.  Patient,  per- 
sistent effort  always  wins. 

Paper — Supply  yourself  with  a good  quality  of  foolscap 
paper. 

Penholding — Use  a straight  holder  and  let  it  rest  against 
the  first  finger  a little  above  the  middle  joint.  Bend  the  thumb 
and  fingers  more  than  in  ordinary  writing,  and  rest  the  hand 
at  the  wrist  joint  and  on  the  little  finger.  The  pen  point 
should  be  kept  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  base  line. 


You  will  need  to  dip  the  pen  frequently,  as  only  a little  ink 
should  cover  it. 

Proportion — The  scale  is  divided  into  three  spaces.  Capital 
and  extended  letters  being  three  spaces  high,  and  the  short 
letters  two.  For  convenience  write  the  short  letters  the  height 
of  a space  between  the  two  ruled  lines  on  foolscap  paper,  and 
the  capitals  and  extended  letters  a half-ruled  space  higher. 
Until  the  eye  and  hand  are  sufficiently  trained  it  would  be  well 
to  rule  with  pencil  light  vertical  guide  lines. 

Materials — The  ink  used  should  have  a good  body.  If  it 
is  too  thin  it  will  drop  from  the  pen. 

Pens — Within  a few  years  steel  pens  for  text  writing  have 
become  popular,  and  have  to  a large  extent  displaced  the  quills. 
They  are  very  convenient,  and  with  proper  care  will  last  a 
long  time.  The  Soennecken  pens  are  made  in  various  sizes. 
I have  said  that  they  are  convenient;  they  require  no  repair- 
ing, but  they  are  not  equal  to  those  cut  from  quills.  Our  best 
penmen  still  give  the  turkey-quills  the  preference,  even  though 
they  require  more  attention.  For  your  first  work,  however, 
I would  suggest  the  use  of  No.  1 Soennecken  pen. 

The  Modified  German  Round  Hand  is  a very  useful  and 
popular  letter,  much  used  by  our  best  engrossing  artists. 
Observe  that  the  proportion  of  letters  is  not  the  same  as  in 
the  alphabets  preceding. 


Pi 

A 

U 

u 

( I I I i i iTi  ii  i ; j I 


ORDER  IN  WHICH  ELE.MENTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 
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THE  COMPLETE  ALPHABET. 


ENGROSSERS’  TEXT,  OR  MODIFIED  GERMAN  ROUND  HAND. 


ELEMENTS. 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


Inventors  and  Money-Makers.  By  F.  W.  Taussig,  Ph.D., 

LL.B.,  Litt.D.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York.  135  pp.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  small  volume  gives  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  at  Brown’s  University  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University’s  foun- 
dation. This  work  deals  with  the  motives  animating  inventors 
and  the  motives  animating  the  great  money-makers.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  deals  with  these  questions  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  economist  and  a psychologist.  The  study  of  the 
inventor  is  comparatively  simple,  as  his  activities  are  impelled 
by  a certain  instinct  of  contrivance  that  nearly  all  human 
beings  have  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Pie  also  remarks  on 
the  intellectual  disabilities  that  so  very  often  accompany  the 
abnormal  development  of  this  instinct  of  contrivance,  as  is 
shown  by  the  various  business  difficulties  in  which  so  many 
prominent  inventors  have  become  entangled,  and  regrets  that 
successful  inventors  cannot  be  provided  with  honest  and 
sensible  business  partners  to  manage  the  exploitation  of  what 
they  invent. 

Professor  Taussig  finds  the  psychology  of  money-making 
more  complicated.  He  takes  as  the  text  for  his  discussion  the 
statement  of  N.  W.  Senior,  “that  every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,”  to  which 
simple  proposition  he  dissents  very  strongly.  He  thinks  that 
the  following  instincts,  recognized  by  the  psychologists,  are  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  P'irst,  the  instinct  of  con- 
trivance. Second,  that  of  acquisition.  Third,  that  of  domi- 
nation. Fourth,  that  of  emulation.  Fifth,  that  of  sympathy, 
altruism  or  devotion. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  taken  up  with  working  out 
the  method  in  which  these  instincts  impel  the  money-maker 
to  continue  his  activity.  The  business  teacher  would  find  this 
part  most  interesting  and  the  work  a happy  addition  to  his 
library. 


Measurement  of  Ability  in  Spelling.  By  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 
Published  by  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Division  of 
Education,  New  York  City.  58  pp.  Price,  30  cents 
This  is  one  of  the  Education  Monographs  published  by  I he 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  contains  a valuable  account  of 
the  method  by  which  a measuring  scale  of  spelling  ability  was 
calculated  from  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
public  schools  of  eighty-four  cities.  The  material  used  was 
a list  of  the  thousand  commonest  words,  and  the  averages  of 
the  various  grades  have  been  arranged  in  a scale  which  can 
be  used  with  considerable  accuracy  as  a test  of  the  normality 
in  spelling  ability  of  any  one  grade,  and  with  rather  less  ac- 
curacy  in  determining  whether  an  individual  is  normal  m this 

respect.  . , . 

Shorthand  teachers  should  find  of  particular  interest  m this 
volume  the  list  of  one  thousand  commonest  words  which  are 
tested  and  grouped  according  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  occur  in  ordinary  correspondence  or  newspaper  English , 
that  is  the  first  group  contains  the  fifty  commonest  words , 
the  second,  the  fifty  which  occur  with  the  next  degree  of  fre- 
quency, and  so  on. 


Good  English.  Bv  John  Louis  Haney,  Ph.D.  Published  by 

The  Edgerton  Press,  Philadelphia.  245  pp.  Price,  7a  cents. 

Professor  Haney,  of  the  Department  of  Philology  m the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  “Early  Reviews  of  English  Poets,”  ‘The  Narne  o 
William  Shakespeare,”  “Monsieur  d'Or,”  etc.  His  book  on 
“Good  English”  is  so  simple  in  arrangement,  so  free  of  techni- 
cal explanation,  and  so  practical  that  it  should  be  extremely 
popular  with  tlie  audience  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  I ro- 
fessor  Haney  describes  the  type  of  reader  whose  needs  it  is 
designed  to  meet,  as  the  man  who  realizes  that  I’s  may  meet 
his  social  nemesis  when  he  mispronounces  “theater,  dehcit, 
or  “genuine,”  and  blast  his  career  by  a confidentially  whispered 
"between  you  and  1.” 


The  Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men.  By  Enoch  Burton 
Gowin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  349 
pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

■'The  very  practical  need  of  our  times  is  more  executive 
ability.  In  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  such  ability  has 
always  been  scarce,  and  will  steadily  become  more  so  under 
the  rapid  growth  of  organized  enterprizes  of  every  sort. 
1 he  control  of  men  is  the  real  problem  of  every  organization. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  a group  of  manufacturers  inter- 
viewed declare  it  their  most  serious  difficulty.”  This  work 
is  an  interesting  study  of  the  elements  of  character  that 
make  up  the  total  of  that  valued  quality,  executive  ability. 
One  interesting  collection  of  facts  informs  us  from  the 
actual  figures  that  the  height  and  weight  of  railroad  presidents, 
governors  of  states,  university  presidents  and  other  American 
executives,  is  considerably  above  the  average.  The  average 
height  being  above  5 feet  and  10  inches  and  the  average 
weight  being  above  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The 
uiiterent  qualities  that  make  up  the  personality  of  the  execu- 
tive are  treated  in  successive  chapters  and  then  the  varied 
means  by  which  men  are  influenced  are  treated  in  like  manner; 
discipline,  rewards,  idealism,  emulation,  suggestion,  and  in- 
struction all  have  their  place.  The  book  has  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  and  illustrations  from  the  careers  and 
methods  of  distinguished  executives. 


Rational  Typewriting.  By  Ida  McLenan  Cutler  and  Rupert 
P.  SoRelle.  Published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  112  pages. 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  a well  known  work  and  repre- 
sents the  evolution  of  touch  typewriting.  It  is  arranged  on 
large  pages  suitable  for  a typewriter  text  to  be  copied;  it 
goes  on  alternate  pages  to  the  end  and  then  back  again  in  like 
manner  to  save  having  to  reverse  the  book  when  in  use.  It  is 
gotten  out  in  separate  editions  for  each  of  the  leading  makes 
of  typewriters.  The  exercises  are  tested  and  found  not  want- 
ing; in  fact  its  excellence  has  been  approved  by  thousands 
who  have  used  it. 


Practical  Comprehensive  Arithmetic.  By  John  A.  Luman. 

Published  by  The  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia.  351  pp. 

This  text  book  by  the  Vice-principal  of  the  Peirce  School 
is  of  unusual  scope,  but  the  treatment  is  logical  and  care- 
fully graduated,  as  well  as  comprehensive.  Every  theory  is 
accompanied  by  plentiful  and  varied  applications.  The  section 
devoted  to  the  division  of  decimals  presents  some  features 
that  are  new  and  excellent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book 
does  no  more  toward  familiarizing  pupils  with  the  metric 
system  than  a brief  explanation  of  the  units  of  that  system  in 
a six  page  appendix.  However,  even  with  this  exception,  the 
volume  contains  much  more  practical  value  than  the  usual 
text-book  of  arithmetic. 


Handbook  of  Commercial  English.  By  Iva  Myers  Webber. 

Published  by  the  Palmer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  171  pp. 
Price.  $.75. 

As  vice-principal  and  head  of  the  department  of  English  and 
business  correspondence  in  the  Commercial  High  School  at 
Santa  Ana,  California,  the  author  of  this  handbook  has  tested 
the  practical  value  of  everything  contained  in  it.  It  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  needs  of  high  school  commercial  students, 
and  the  treatment  is  concise  and  up-to-date.  The  arrangement, 
while  logical,  might  not  be  adapted  to  every  class,  but  m this 
particular,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  text  would  prove  very  ad- 
justable in  the  hands  of  any  skillful  teacher.  Besides  the  train- 
ing in  business  correspondence  which  is  offered  directly  m 
its  lessons  and  exercises,  the  book  could  be  admirably  used  as 
a foundation  for  supplementary  work  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  might  also  be  correlated  wdth  debating. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

^HE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
^ Commercial  Teachers’  Association  met  in  the  State 
Capitol  building  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  November  26  and  27. 
This  Association  is  the  only  association  in  the  country  that 
has  elected  a woman  as  president. 

Miss  Eva  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  presided  and  filled  the  place  as  only  a skilled 
parliamentarian  could  have  done.  In  her  address  she  said: 
“The  greatest  end  of  all  instruction  is  not  to  stamp  our 
minds  on  the  young,  but  to  stir  their  own,  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  their  power  of  thought  and  not  to  burden 
their  memory  with  useless  matter.  Our  schools  are  con- 
cerned too  much  by  the  number  of  problems  a student 
can  work  and  not  enough  by  the  process  of  working  the 
problems.” 

L.  L.  Tucker,  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College, 
at  Salina,  gave  concrete  examples  of  how  he  advertises 
hi^  school  and  made  suggestions  as  to  how  the  ethical 
standard  of  such  advertising  could  be  raised.  He  is  in 
favor  of  longer  courses  and  a more  elevated  tone  of 
advertising. 

E.  M.  Platt,  Jr.,  of  the  Platt  Business  College,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  told  how  he  secures  help  and  suggestions  from  busi- 
ness men  and  old  students  in  their  employ  in  order  to 
make  the  stenographers  he  turns  out  more  efficient.  He 
was  followed  by  Benn  W.  Parker,  of  Baltimore,  who 
argued:  “It  is  possible  to  evolve  a system  of  shorthand 
that  is  as  legible  and  as  easily  learned  as  longhand,  and 
that  may  be  written  as  rapidly  as  the  language  is  spoken. 
Illegibility  has  been  the  glaring  defect  of  all  systems  of 
shorthand  writing.  This  is  owing  to  the  fundamental 
errors  of  the  present-day  systems  that  are  not  scientifically 
constructed.” 

W.  N.  Robbins,  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Business  College, 
took  for  his  subject  “How  I Train  Students  to  Become 
Bookkeepers.”  He  eliminates  non-essentials  with  which  most 
of  the  textbooks  of  the  day  are  burdened  and  from  the 
first  gives  his  students  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  in 
the  business  office  as  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  Governor  of  Kansas,  gave  an 
inspirational  address,  in  which  he  complimented  the  com- 
mercial teachers  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  He  asserted 
that  practical  education  leads  to  industry,  high  grade  citi- 
zenship and  clean  living.  He  was  followed  by  H.  L. 
Drake,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  an  address  on  “Salesmanship  and  Personal 
Efficiency.”  C.  W.  Platt,  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  High 
School,  followed  in  a plea  for  commercial  geography  in 
its  very  broadest  sense.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  the  speediest  stenographer,  the  best  penman 
or  the  most  expert  accountant,  but  the  man  most  con- 
versant with  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
common  commodities  who  draws  the  biggest  salary  and 
commands  the  most  respect  from  the  practical  world. 

L.  A.  Parker,  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  at 
Emporia,  illustrated  the  practical  features  of  the  case 
method  of  teaching  commercial  law.  He  believes  in  going 
back  to  the  actual  methods,  and  his  talk  was  scholarly 
and  in  keeping  with  the  whole  meeting. 

The  next  day,  C.  C.  Carter,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  gave  an 
address  on  “Ability  Tests  as  an  Index  to  Efficiency  for 
Actual  Office  Work.”  The  question  of  training  com- 
mercial teachers  was  discussed  at  length  by  James  C.  Reed, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.  He  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  better  educated  teachers  are  in  demand, 
especially  by  high  schools  and  showed  what  the  training 
schools  are  doing  to  meet  the  demand. 

,,  C.  1.  Petton,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  spoke  on  the 
‘Diseases  of  Penmanship.”  He  pointed  out  the  many 
errors  in  teaching  and  explained  that  much  more  could 
be  accomplished  if  every  teacher  in  the  school  gave  the 
subject  more  attention.  Miss  Alice  Barrett,  of  the  Spring- 
field  High  School,  followed  with  “What  a Student  of 


Shorthand  Should  Know  Besides  Mere  Book  Learning.” 
She  believes  that  shorthand  teachers  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  business  interests  of  the  city  in  which  they 
live,  and  give  the  pupils  a knowledge  of  the  actual  de- 
mands of  the  business  office  and  experience  with  papers, 
letters  and  forms  as  used  in  each  particular  locality. 

C.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of 
Kansas  City,  followed  and  told  how  he  sends  his  pupils 
out  to  fill  emergency  calls,  and  also  that  they  do  general 
stenographic  work  in  the  school  room. 

The  program  was  one  of  the  best  ever  rendered  before 
any  Western  association.  L.  E.  Gifford,  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Business  University,  was  elected  president;  L.  A.  Parker, 
of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Miss  Vera  Nathan,  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Kansas  City,  secretary-treasurer.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

"JpHE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Commer- 
cial Teachers’  Association  was  held  in  the  Granger 
Business  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  November  22,  1915. 
President  Miller,  of  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  pre- 
sided. The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  George  L. 
Kemper,  of  the  Granger  School,  Aberdeen.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  President  Miller’s  address.  Following  this  a 
paper  on  “The  Training  of  Stenographers,”  written  by 
Miss  Jennie  Lien,  formerly  of  Pierre,  S.  D.,  was  read  by 
Miss  Etha  Burnham,  of  N.  N.  1.  S.  The  discussion  that 
followed  brought  out  some  very  interesting  and  helpful 
suggestions,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
present  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  upon  office  practice. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dean,  of  Sioux  Falls  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Lombard,  of  the  Aberdeen  High  School,  sug- 
gested that  the  advanced  students  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  business  offices  where  they  could 
have  actual  business  practice.  The  discussion  also  brought 
out  the  opinion  that  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  short- 
hand and  typewriting  recitations  should  be  at  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  typewriting. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Runk,  of  Pierre  High  School,  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  schools  in  smaller  places  should  give  the 
same  quantity  and  grade  of  work  that  they  do  in  the 
schools  of  a large  city,  and  that  the  training  of  stenog- 
raphers should  not  be  for  the  local  demand,  but  rather  for 
professional  excellence.  This  was  followed  by  an  address 
on  “Utility  Education”  by  James  M.  Lawson,  Esq.,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  address  on  “Dy- 
namic Education”  by  George  L.  Crisp,  of  Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  S.  D.  A general  discussion  ensued,  after  which 
the  business  meeting  was  held  and  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Association  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Mr.  Jay  W.  Miller,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Geo.  L.  Kemper,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

General  Secretary— Miss  Hazel  G.  Wall,  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Catherine  Luchsinger. 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Treasurer— Mr.  Geo.  L.  Crisp,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

In  the  afternoon  a round  table  was  held,  at  which  Mr. 
P.  A.  Cooley,  of  the  Mitchell  High  School,  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
led  the  discussion  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping.” 
Many  important  and  helpful  suggestions  were  developed 
Later  Mr.  F.  E.  Granger,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  gave  a dem- 
onstration of  the  use  of  the  dictaphone  in  school-room 
work. 

The  convention  was  enthusiastic  and  interesting  through- 
out, and  the  best  of  feeling  prevailed. 


The  Missouri  State  Teachers’  As.sociation  has  adopted  a 
list  of  about  300  words,  which  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
officially  correct  when  spelled  in  the  simplified  form  first  sug- 
gested by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1907. 
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A COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  HONORED 

^EWS  comes  to  us  that  Mr.  John  E.  Gill,  vice-president  of 
the  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Trenton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  commenting  on  his  unanimous  election  the  Daily 
State  Gazette  says : 

“The  new  president  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  every  in- 
terest in  the  city,  both  from  a business  and  a civic  viewpoint. 
He  is  an  able  speaker  and  possesses  other  qualifications  that 
make  him  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  fill  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  office.” 

It  gives  us  a real  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Gill’s  well-merited  honor,  for  we  consider  him  a splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  a business  educator  should  partici- 
pate in  all  the  functions  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


MEETING  OF  CONNECTICUT  TEACHERS. 

"^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Business  Educators’ 
^ Association  will  be  held  on  February  19,  at  Hartford,  in 
the  new  auditorium  of  the  High  School. 

An  excellent  program  is  in  course  of  preparation.  There 


will  be  a shorthand  or  machine  shorthand  contest,  at  80,  100, 
120  and  140  words  per  minute;  a contest  in  typewriting  for 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  Connecticut  championship,  and  a school 
contest.  The  school  typewriting  contest  and  shorthand  con- 
test are  open  only  to  those  students  having  begun  the  study 
of  shorthand  or  typewriting  since  September,  1914. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS. 

HE  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Penmanship 
Teachers’  Association  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1916,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  18  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Commercial  teachers  generally  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


1 he  Gregg  Publishing  Company  have  moved  their  New 
York  City  offices  from  1123  Broadway  to  their  new  quarters 
at  77  Madison  avenue.  In  their  new  location  they  have 
doulile  the  space  formerly  occupied  and  are  using  the  entire 
fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  a modern  office  building  equipped 
with  all  the  conveniences.  About  the  first  of  January, 
the  Gregg  Writer  will  move  its  offices  from  Chicago  to  the 
new  location  in  New  York.  Their  friends  are  invited  to  call 
and  inspect  the  new  offices. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  East.  Will  sell  very  reasonable  as  owner  has 
other  business  interests.  Address  “Opportunity,"  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  small  business  school  proposition 
in  New  England.  Growing  larger  each  year.  Handsome  revenue  from 
multigraphing  business  in  addition  to  regular  school  income.  Equip- 
ment practically  new  and  complete.  Interests  in  another  part  of  coun- 
try is  why  proprietors  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  inventory.  Price 
$2,000.  cash,  balance  in  payments  to  suit  purchaser.  Possession 

at  once  or  will  run  school  for  purchaser  until  May  1st.  Complete  par- 
ticulars on  request.  Box  26,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WAMTED 

Teacher  with  broad  experience  and  excellent  qualifications  desires  po- 
sition in  summer  school  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Address  G. 
W.  H.  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WAIMXED 

Man  competent  to  take  complete  charge  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  Gregg  and  Graham  shorthand  departments.  Must  have  execu- 
tive ability.  Permanent  position  with  an  opportunity.  Address, 
Business  School,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


BE  A.  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  lyearn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pre*. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  Stale  St  . Colambu.  0. 


I Can  Make  a Good  Penman  of  You  at  Your  home  durlnt  spare 
time.  Write  for  free  book.  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman." 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  how  others 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  404  MEYER  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Northern  Illinois  University 

offers  through  the 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LAW  SCHOOL 

a most  thorough  combined  correspondence  and  resident 
(summer)  course  which  prepares  for  the  bar  examination  in 
every  state.  Not  a bookselling  scheme.  Address, 

F.  JUCHHOFF,  Dean,  162  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


WANTED 

A young  man  about  19  years  old,  with  High  School  Education; 
with  particular  talent  for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  willing  to 
learn  different  styles  ot  lettering  and  high  grade  engrossing. 

He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  at  least  French  Round  Hand, 
Old  English,  Gothic  and  Bank  Note  Script  at  the  start.  Send 
specimens.  , . , 

There  is  a prospect  of  a fine  career,  besides  a lucrative  and  re- 
fined profession.  Writft  G.  DF.,  Business  Journal. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.  of  The  Business  Journal,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1915.  Editor,  Horace  G.  Healey,  20 
Vescy  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Managing  Editor.  Thomas  Conyngtoii,  20 
Vesey  St..  New  York.  Business  Managers,  Thomas  Couyngton  and 
Rowland  W.  Jolly.  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Publisher,  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Owners: 
“Business  Journal  Corporation. “ Thomas  Conyngton  and  Hugh  R. 
Couyngton,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  P.  S.  Conrade,  727 
Chauncey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  C.  C. 
I.ister.  20  Vesey  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Known  Bondholders.  Mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders,  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities:  None.  Average  num- 
l)or  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscriliers  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above (Signed)  Thomas  Con- 

yngton. Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
ISth  day  of  September,  1915.  K.  W.  Wyatt.  Notary  Public,  New  York 
County  No.  225.  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.^ 


YOU  CAN  BECOME  A FINE  BUSINESS  PENMAN 
by  taking  my  mail  course.  Note  Mr.  Stolte’s  im- 
provement. Write  for  illustrated  journal.  Your 
name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

Francis  B,  Courtney,  Box  C 492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IMRROVE  YOUR  REISHVIANSHIF* 


and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  bv  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANEB 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  NT^Yo^k 
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EASTERN  GREGG  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  the  McAlpin  Hotel  on  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember the  26th.  The  night  before,  the  teachers  of  Gregg 
shorthand  had  attended  a reception  given  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg,  so  most  of  them  were  already  in  the  city 
and  the  association  convened  promptly  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Booth,  president  of  the  Gregg  Association,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  O’Brien  of  the  Drake  School,  New  York  City, 
gave  addresses  of  welcome,  which  were  responded  to  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Norman  of  the  Baltimore  Business  College  at  Baltimore. 

The  president’s  address  by  Mr.  John  E.  Gill  was  tactful  and 
friendly,  and  made  all  those  present  feel  entirely  at  home. 

Mr.  Freeman  P.  Taylor  read  a paper  on  “The  Influence  of 
Good  Penmanship  on  the  Writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand,”  which 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Catherine  A.  Miller,  High  School,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Pitcher,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bronx  Commercial  School,  New  York  City. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  a paper  on  “How  Can 
the  Commercial  Teacher  Meet  the  Increasing  Demands  in  the 
Way  of  Preparation  for  Teaching,”  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Eckels  of 
the  Brushton  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  In  his  absence,  this 
was  effectively  read  by  A.  H.  Setzler,  of  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 
This  paper  was  a very  admirable  address  on  the  subject  of 
preparation  by  the  active  commercial  school  teacher,  and  is 
published  elsewhere  in  the  Business  Journal.  Miss  Anna  B. 
Carman,  of  the  High  School  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  led  the  dis- 
cussion, and  advised  that  teachers  meet  with  other  teachers, 
talk  shop,  visit  other  schools  and  attend  conferences  and  con- 
ventions whenever  possible.  She  might  have  included  advice 
to  subscribe  for  and  read  one  or  more  professional  periodicals. 

The  afternoon  session  convened  at  2 o’clock,  following  which 
there  were  ten  minute  talks  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Renshaw,  Mr. 
Harvey  C.  Camp,  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Lois 
Christensen.  The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Amelia  M.  Morris  on  “The 
Development  of  Personality,”  touched  a topic  of  great  in- 
terest and  her  remarks  were  very  much  to  the  point.  Follow- 
ing this  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  editor  of  the  shorthand 
department  of  the  Business  Journal,  spoke  to  the  meeting 
on  “Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Shorthand,  with 
Some  Plans  for  Overcoming  Them.”  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Armston  of  the  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  the  same  subject.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Emily  C.  Pearce  of  the  High  School,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Farmer,  Massey  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va.  This  was  followed  by  a talk  on  “Some  Topics 
and  Outlines  for  a Series  of  Ten-Minute  Inspirational  Talks 
to  Students,”  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Healey,  editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  and  the  discussion  that  followed  was  led  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barber  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Friday  evening  there  was  a round  table  conference  of  the 
eastern  private  school  managers,  Mr.  John  F.  Forbes  of  the 
Rochester  Business  Institute  acting  as  chairman.  No  record 
was  made  of  this  conference,  but  was  said  by  those  who  at- 
tended it  to  have  been  a very  profitable  meeting.  Some  of 
the  subjects  discussed  were:  “What  private  schools  will  sur- 
vive public  school  competition,  and  why?”  “Should  students 
be  admitted  any  time  or  on  stated  days?”  What  percentage 
of  a school’s  income  should  be  devoted  to  business  getting?” 
“Does  public  graduation  pay?” 

In  an  adjoining  room  was  held  the  annual  contest  for  Gregg 
teachers’  medals.  The  successful  contestants  were  as  follows  : 

Gold  medal — Miss  Sallie  Parker,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Richmond,  Va. 

Silver  medal — Mr.  C.  W.  Kean,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City. 

Bronze  medal — Miss  Julia  E.  Farmer,  Massey  Business  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Va. 

Saturday  morning  the  convention  listened  to  three  ten- 
minute  talks  by  Mr.  Gregg  on  the  general  subject  of  the  evo- 
lution of  shorthand,  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
last  year  and  the  plans  for  next  year.  Mr.  Gregg’s  talks  were 
received  with  great  attention  and  the  audience  manifested 
much  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin  of  the  High  School  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  1914,  read  a humorous 
paper  on  the  penalties  of  winning  a medal.  This  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 


merce, New  York  City,  on  “The  Teaching  of  English  in  a 
Commercial  Course,”  which  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Dumbauld  of  the  High  School  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  After 
this  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Hon.  George  M.  LaMonte, 
Insurance  and  Banking  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  on 
“Shorthand  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Business  Man,”  after 
which  the  medals  were  presented  to  the  winners  in  the  contest. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Allyne  M.  Freeman,  business  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  told  about  “My 
38,000-Mile  Trip  Around  the  World  on  Gregg  Shorthand.” 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara  of  the  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  addressed  the  meeting  on  “Some  Problems 
in  the  Teaching  of  Touch  Typewriting,”  and  the  discussion 
following  was  conducted  by  E.  H.  Jarvis  of  the  Merchants 
and  Bankers  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  J.  C.  Evans  of  the 
High  School  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  business  meeting  fol- 
lowed this  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1916: 

President — Dr.  John  F.  Forbes,  Rochester  Business  Insti- 
tute, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middletown 
High  School,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  M.  Anna  Ford,  Rogers  High 
School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Wallace  W.  Renshaw,  77  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City. 

The  paid-up  membership  of  the  association  is  over  500.  The 
attendance  at  every  session  was  full  and  the  enthusiasm  was 
manifest.  It  was  a well  handled  and  most  successful  gathering. 

TYPEWRITING  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

A T the  International  Typewriting  Contest  held  at  the  An- 
nual  Business  Show,  New  York  City,  October  25,  1915, 
Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz  broke  all  previous  records  in  the 
Novice  Class  by  sixteen  words  per  minute,  making  a record 
of  114  words  per  minute  net,  for  fifteen  minutes  writing  from 
copy.  The  second  on  the  list,  Mr.  William  D.  Miller,  made  a 
record  of  108  words  per  minute  net,  and  the  third,  Mr.  George 
Zeihl,  made  a record  of  107  words  per  minute  net.  All  three 
of  these  writers  learned  touch  typewriting  from  Charles  E 
Smith’s  “Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,”  published 
by  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 West  45th  street.  New  York. 

CONVENTION  OF  IOWA  TEACHERS. 

The  commercial  section  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation met  November  4,  1915,  at  2 P.  M.  President  W.  W. 
Arner,  of  the  West  High  School,  Des  Moines,  presided,  and 
G.  C.  Gudmundson,  of  the  Boone  High  School,  acted  as  sec- 
retary. 

The  work  of  this  session  centered  around  the  question  of 
how  to  make  the  commercial  course  offered  in  the  high  school 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirements.  It  was  a continuation 
of  the  action  begun  in  the  1914  session,  when  a report  was 
made  by  a committee  who  had  investigated  the  “Viewpoint 
of  the  High  Schools  on  the  Question  of  Breach  Between  the 
High  School  Commercial  Course  and  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements. 

R.  L.  Whitbeck,  of  the  department  of  geography,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  upon  “The  Importance  of  Com- 
mercial Education,”  with  especial  emphasis  upon  commercial 
geography. 

“Commercial  Education  in  the  College  and  the  High  School,” 
was  ably  handled  by  R.  A.  Stevenson,  professor  of  accounting. 
State  Lhiiversity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

R.  L.  Hamilton,  director  of  vocational  education,  Sioux  City, 
presented  his  ideas  as  to  “What  Should  Constitute  a Unit  of 
Work  in  Business  English.” 

G.  A.  Bingham,  of  East  Des  Moines  High  School,  outlined 
very  carefully  in  blue  print  copies,  which  were  distributed 
among  those  present,  his  plan  of  a “Unit  of  Work  in  Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping.” 

A committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  act  with  W.  W. 
■Arner.  as  chairman,  to  try  to  standardize  commercial  subjects 
offered  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Iowa.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are:  John  E.  Brindley,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce,  Iowa  State  College.  Ames;  R.  .A.  Steven- 
son, professor  of  accounting,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa 
City;  R.  L.  Hamilton,  director  of  vocational  education,  Sioux 
City;  Mrs.  Dollie  Dick-Burgess,  Council  Bluffs  High  School, 
Council  Bluffs;  and  G.  .A.  Bingham,  East  Des  Moines  High 
School,  Des  Moines.  This  committee  is  to  report  at  the  1916 
session. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1916:  W.  L.  Miller, 
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Council  Bluflfs,  president;  O.  J.  Browning,  Newton,  secretary. 

The  Commercial  Round  Table  met  November  5,  1915,  at  2 
P.  M.,  with  H.  O.  Davis,  of  the  East  High  School,  Waterloo, 
leader,  and  Ina  Thomas,  of  the  West  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  secretary. 

Miss  Maude  Parry,  of  Oskaloosa,  led  the  discussion  of  “My 
Daily  Program  for  Advanced  Shorthand,”  followed  by  many 
other  teachers  of  that  subject  throughout  the  State.  It  brought 
about  an  exchange  of  helpful  ideas.  Miss  Boyd,  of  Ames, 
told  of  their  daily  program  under  the  new  plan  of  the  all-day 
session. 

W.  D.  Wigent,  of  the  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  presented  a 
very  capable  paper  on  “How  I Teach  Typewriting.”  Mr. 
Wigent  believes  that  typewriting  is  of  cultural  value  and  that 
teachers  must  devote  study  to  its  psychology. 

The  next  paper,  “Essentials  of  Commercial  Law  for  High 
School  Pupils,”  by  P.  E.  Ritz,  of  Waterloo,  advanced  the  idea 
that  commercial  law  cannot  be  properly  taught  to  Iowa  boys 
and  girls  from  a textbook  designed  for  New  York,  Illinois, 
or  Michigan,  and  that  every  commercial  department  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Iowa  code. 

Mrs.  Dollie  Dick-Burgess,  Council  Bluffs  High  School,  spoke 
of  the  “Value  of  Business  Practice,”  with  reference  to  book- 
keeping. Mrs.  Burgess  spends  much  of  her  summer  vacation- 
time in  various  business  offices,  preparing  herself  to  give  her 
students  up-to-date  instruction. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
L.  W.  Varber,  of  the  West  High  School,  Des  Moines,  leader, 
and  Maude  Parry,  of  Oskaloosa  High  School,  secretary. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  STANDARDS  IN 
NEBRASKA. 

AS  the  result  of  a meeting  of  Nebraska  business  college  rep- 
resentatives with  the  State  superintendent  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  the  following  definition  was  agreed  upon  for  a standard 
business  college : 

1.  — The  school  must  have  a reputation  for  honesty  and 
square  dealing,  and  must  exert  a high  moral  influence.  It 
must  also  follow  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  in 
which  it  operates. 

2.  — The  school  must  be  located  in  a well  lighted  and  sani- 
tary building  suitable  for  business  college  purposes. 

3.  — It  must  have  proper  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction and  business  practice. 

4.  — Only  modern  and  approved  text  books  shall  be  used. 

5.  — The  instruction  must  be  thorough  and  accurate. 

6.  — The  requirements  for  graduation  must  be  as  follows : 

1.  — Grade  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  theory  of  shorthand.  Dic- 
tation speed  of  100  words  per  minute,  new  matter  from  maga- 
zine articles  or  business  letters  200  to  300  words  in  length,  98 
per  cent,  accuracy. 

2.  — A minimum  typewriter  speed  of  50  words  per  minute, 
plain  copy,  for  ten  minutes.  Typewriter  speed  of  30  words 
per  minute  from  notes  for  ten  minutes.  Cards  for  above  at 
least  95  per  cent,  accuracy. 

3.  — Complete  course  in  bookkeeping  subjects  with  a grade 
of  90  per  cent. : Aritlimetic,  penmanship,  English  and  corre- 
spondence. A grade  of  90  per  cent,  in  commercial  law  and  a 
grade  of  95  per  cent,  in  spelling. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
LAW. 

T’  HE  State  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  the  issu- 
* ance  of  a teacher’s  certificate  to  be  known  as  the  Business 
College  Certificate,  which  shall  contain  the  same  branches  and 
the  same  percentages  as  the  present  County  First  Grade  Cer- 
tificate, and  in  addition  thereto  all  the  branches  found  in  any 
one  of  the  full  courses  of  a standard  Business  College. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  author- 
ized by  this  Board  to  inspect  all  the  Business  Colleges  in  this 
State  at  least  once  a year,  such  inspection  to  cover  course  of 
study,  length  of  term,  number  and  qualifications  of  teachers, 
etc.,  and  if  all  the  regular  teachers  in  such  Business  Colleges 
are  found  to  be  holders  of  the  above  described  certificate  and 
if  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  stenography  and  book- 
keeping in  such  schools  cover  a period  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  and  if  the  text  books  used  in  connection  with  such 
subjects  taught  are  of  up-to-date  and  satisfactory  character 
for  the  presentation  of  such  subjects,  and  if  in  all  other  re- 
spects such  Business  Colleges  are  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
standard  Business  Colleges  of  the  country,  then  it  shall  be 


the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  issue  to  such 
Business  Colleges  a paper  entitled  Business  College  Creden- 
tial, which  shall  e.xtend  official  recognition  to  the  work  of 
such  colleges  and  confer  all  the  rights  and  privileges  pro- 
vided by  law. 

In  order  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion may  be  a.ssisted  in  the  making  of  proper  inspection  of 
such  schools,  it  is  hereby  required  that  a syllabus  of  any 
course  offered  in  such  schools,  copies  of  text  books  used  in 
connection  therewith,  and  copies  of  examination  questions  used 
in  testing  a student’s  proficiency  in  such  course  shall,  upon 
demand,  be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  all  examination  papers  written  by  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  shall,  for  a period  of  one  year,  be  kept 
on  file  and  open  to  inspection  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  or  by  any  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  authorized  representative  of  such  Board. 

1 hat  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  Correspondence  School, 
Business  College  or  Commercial  Department  of  other  schools, 
its  agents  or  representatives,  to  solicit  correspondence  work 
or  sell  scholarships  for  money  or  other  things  of  value,  in  this 
State,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  such  schools  to  apply  to  and 
receive  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  a permit.  Cor- 
respondence Schools  applying  for  the  same  shall  keep  the  State 
Board  informed  as  to  their  representative  authorized  to  solicit 
students  and  collect  money  for  such  schools  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  set 
forth  the  name  of  the  school  seeking  such  permit,  its  loca- 
tion, the  number  of  instructors  employed  in  such  school,  the 
course  or  courses  of  study  in  which  instruction  is  offered,  the 
subjects  included  in  each  course,  the  requirements  for  the 
completion  of  each  course,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  the  Board 
ruled  that  all  schools  which  do  not  possess  the  Business  Col- 
lege Credential  shall  be  forbidden  to  use  the  term  “Standard 
Business  College”  in  their  descriptive  matter. 

The  fee  for  the  Business  College  Credential  shall  be  ten 
dollars,  and  an  annual  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00) 
shall  be  charged  for  one  solicitor,  and  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for 
each  additional  solicitor.  For  each  certificate  issued  to  a Busi- 
ness College  Teacher  there  shall  be  a fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00). 

The  Act  to  Regulate  Canvassing. 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  adopt  a standard 
of  efficiency  for  business  colleges  and  commercial  departments 
of  other  schools,  to  issue  certificates  of  recognition  to  such 
schools  as  meet  the  required  standard,  and  to  issue  permits 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  correspondence  school, 
business  college,  or  commercial  department  of  any  other 
school,  its  agents  or  representatives,  to  canvass  prospective 
students  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
to  such  prospective  student  or  to  any  one  for  the  use  of  such 
prospective  student,  any  scholarship  or  tuition  in  advance  in 
such  school,  or  to  contract  in  advance  for  such  scholarship 
or  tuition  or  to  take  payment  for  the  same  in  money,  notes 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  before  the  registration  in 
good  faith  of  such  student  in  such  school,  college,  or  com- 
mercial department,  without  the  school  or  its  agent  or  repre- 
sentative first  making  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  hereinafter  provided,  and  receiving  from  such  State 
Board  of  Education  a permit  granting  to  the  school  to  receive 
tuition  in  advance. 

Sec.  3.  The  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
by  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the 
school  seeking  such  permit,  its  location,  the  number  of  in- 
structors employed  in  such  school,  the  course  or  courses  of 
study  in  which  instruction  is  offered,  the  subjects  included  in 
each  course,  the  entrance  and  graduation  requirements  for  each 
course,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  applicant  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  board,  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  such  board.  The  application  shall  be  signed  by  some 
authorized  representative  of  the  school  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  fees  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  authority 
and  power  to  revoke  any  permit  issued  by  it  at  its  discretion 
and  for  cause  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  Act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
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fined  in  a sum  not  to  exceed  $100.00  for  each  offense,  or  by 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
canvassing  for  students  where  no  scholarship  is  sold  nor  fees 
for  tuition  are  collected  in  advance,  or  prevent  the  legitimate 
advertising  of  any  such  school. 


REMARKABLE  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA. 

jT  is  estimated  that  the  University  of  California  will  teach,  in 
a long  course,  short  course,  or  correspondence  course,  about 
one  person  in  fifty  in  California  during  the  coming  year.  In 
resident  attendance,  it  is  the  second  largest  university  in  the 
country;  in  the  number  of  persons  which  it  ultimately  reaches, 
it  is  probably  first  among  American  universities.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  University  of  California  is  teaching 
50,000  persons  this  year.  This  includes  a summer  school  of 
over  11,000,  correspondence  students  to  the  number  of  12,000, 
and  a large  number  of  persons  in  the  e.xtension  classes  in 
various  cities. 

A feature  in  the  development  of  the  extension  work  is  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard  as  instructor  in  business 
economy,  with  full  charge  of  the  organization  of  all  business 
courses  offered  by  the  extension  division  of  the  university, 
both  by  correspondence  and  in  classes  established  in  various 
cities. 

Mr.  Blanchard  comes  to  his  new  work  peculiarly  fitted  for 
its  duties,  both  by  training  and  experience.  As  head  of  the 
department  of  stenography  and  office  training  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  he  organized  the  Office  Efficiency  Club  and  secured  splen- 
did results  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  secretarial  training. 
His  work  in  the  Standard  Commercial  School  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  brought  his  methods  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

Among  the  courses  which  Mr.  Blanchard  will  personally  in- 
struct is  The  Business  Office,  designed  for  business  men  and 
women  and  teachers  of  business  subjects  who  wish  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  business  information,  and  who  are 


interested  in  eliminating  waste  in  equipment  and  in  routine 
procedure  and  in  increasing  human  efficiency. 

The  extension  division  has  also  courses  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  and  Spanish  stenography,  which  will  cover  both 
the  beginning  and  advanced  work,  and  a course  in  retail  selling. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  method  courses  for 
teachers  of  business  subjects  in  the  high  school.  The  courses 
which  are  now  ready  are:  Methods  of  teaching  stenography; 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting;  methods  of  teaching  office 
training;  problems  of  the  high  school  commercial  department. 


THE  ACCREDITED  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

'Y'HE  National  Association  of  Accredited  Schools  has  put  out 
a neat  booklet  for  use  in  advertising  by  its  associate 
schools.  The  advantages  to  the  student  are  enumerated  as 
follows : 

( 1 ) Every  .\ccredited  School  has  proved  its  right  to  be 
known  as  the  leading  com.mercial  school  in  its  own  community. 

(2)  Ifach  school  in  the  association  is  an  institution  in  which 
there  exists  a proper  conception  of  the  requirements  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  in  which  there  is  a proper  educational 
and  business  organization  to  provide  the  training  so  demanded. 

(3)  Accredited  Schools  offer  courses  of  study  that  have 
been  approved  by  expert  business  educators  and  by  the  lead- 
ing business  men  in  all  lines  in  which  graduates  of  commercial 
schools  are  employed. 

(4)  Accredited  Schools  can  give  the  graduate  prestige — 
for  the  reputation  of  the  student  can  be  no  better  in  the  busi- 
ness world  than  is  that  of  the  school  from  which  he  is  gradu- 
ated. 

(5)  The  membership  of  a school  in  the  National  Associa- 
tioon  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  guarantees  to  the 
student  that  the  institution  is  truly  educational  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a business  organization  only. 

As  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  is  more  fully  developed,  societies  similar 
to  those  maintained  in  the  colleges  and  universities  will  un- 
doubtedly be  chartered,  and  chapters  will  be  established  in  all 
affiliated  schools. 


LET  YOUR  RECORD  FOR  1916 

BE  ONE  OF  PROGRESS.  TAKE  NO  BACKWARD  STEPS.  THINK, 
PLAN,  EXECUTE!  But  you  are  not  a specialist  in  everything!  When  you 
need  the  doctor,  call  him.  Our  specialty  is  the  bringing  of  teacher  and  employer 
together,  and  we  give  safe,  dependable  service  to  both.  T ell  us  your  needs  for  1916. 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


XHE  IMEW  YEAR’S  OEEPSIIIVGS 

are  coming  in  rapidly.  The  best  positions  are  usually  filled  early  in  the  season.  A number 
of  large  high  schools  have  already  requested  our  assistance.  We  want  good  teachers  for 
several  emergency  calls  that  must  be  filled  immediately. 

Free  Registration  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS*  AGENCY,  Inc,  Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


Eine  Positions  for  Corrinnepcial  Xcacfrers 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems),  and  Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship. Beginning  teachers  should  write  us.  Promotions  for  experienced  instructors,  (jood  penmen  in 
demand.  School  property  bought  and  sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  Get 
our  effective  service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE.  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS*  ASSOCIATION  marion.  ind. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writ- 
have  a holder  adapted  to  that  special  purpose. 
The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-Iiicti  Fancy,  $1;  Plain.  50c  8-lnch  Fancy.  SOc;  Plain,  25c. 

MAGINUSSON  208  INoptTi  5tt\  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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FOR  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 

"^HE  Pace  Student  is  the  name  of  an  unusually  attractive  and 
helpful  magazine,  the  first  issue  of  which  has  just  been 
published  by  The  Pace  Institute  of  Accountancy  of  New  York. 
The  magazine  has  been  named  the  Pace  Student  in  honor  of 
the  many  young  men  and  women  who  are  pursuing  the  Pace 
Courses  in  Accountancy,  Business  Administration,  and  English 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a magazine  of  service  interpret- 
ing the  purpose,  spirit  and  needs  of  modern  business  ; and  as 
such  it  is  of  great  interest  and  value  to  progressive  persons — 
executives  as  well  as  young  men  and  women  just  beginning  a 
business  career. 

It  is  of  letter  size,  8j4"  x 11",  suitable  for  standard  binders 
and  letter  files  and  has  the  following  distinctive  and  unusual 
features,— marginal  headings  to  save  space  and  to  guide 
the  reader ; the  absence  of  a cover  which  would  add  weight 
and  obscure  the  leading  article;  the  editorial  page  opening  at 
the  exact  middle  of  the  magazine ; uniciue  and  attractive  panel- 
ing and  artistic  type  arrangement.  It  is  evident  that  great  care 
has  been  expended  on  the  appearance  of  the  magazine. 
Commercial  school  teachers  will  find  the  Pace  Student  of 
great  value  to  them  in  their  teaching  work,  as  its  contents 
and  tone  are  clearly  reflective  of  the  new  educational  spirit 
which  is  now  permeating  every  channel  of  progressive  business. 
The  publishers  will  send  a sample  to  any  teacher  making  ap- 
plication. Send  for  a copy. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

p)ROBABL\  the  most  notable  feature  in  connection  with 
last  year’s  educational  w'ork  is  the  fact  that  almost  one- 
third  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  Philadelphia  had  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  business  world  by  securing  diplomas  in  the 
commercial  course.  For  years  the  percentage  of  students  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  training  offered  in  business  subjects  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  forecast  for  the  fall  shows 
that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  schools 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  commercial  course. 

A growing  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  public  school 
system,  excellent  as  it  is,  has  led  to  a remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  courses  of  study  offered.  How  many  of 
us  realize  the  breadth  and  extent  and  the  far-reaching  results 
of  these  changes?  They  have  been  made  chiefly  within  the 
last  decade  in  response  to  a growing  demand,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  parents  and  children  have  seized  these  op- 
portunities proves  their  necessity  beyond  a doubt. 

Nor  are  those  who  receive  the  education  the  only  ones  who 
benefit  directly  by  the  change.  Business  men  all  over  the 
city  appreciate  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  high  school 
graduate,  who  has  not  only  a more  complete  and  well-rounded 
business  training,  but  who  has  also  a"  much  better  general 
education  than  the  usual  applicant  who  presents  herself  at 
his  office  door.  Indeed,  he  often  finds  an  inexperienced  high 
school  graduate  more  able  and  fit  to  do  his  work  than  many 
a stenographer  of  so-called  “experience.”  Moreover,  he  need 
not  feel,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  that  he  is  paying  for  the 
training  of  his  stenographer,  because  she  is  already  trained 
before  he  engages  her. 

Dorothy  Colby,  in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING. 

“Training  for  Success”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  catalogue 
received  from  the  Marietta  Commercial  College,  ever\’  page 
of  which  expresses  excellent  standards  and  good  taste. 

The  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  school  publication  On- 
ivard  indicates  that  there  is  a splendid  hustling  spirit  through- 
out the  students,  and  a management  with  an  instinct  for  news- 
getting l)ehind  the  paper. 

The  Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal  is  a conservative-looking 
magazine  in  which  the  closest  examination  can  find  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  every  department. 

The  Brozvn  Budget,  of  Brown’s  Business  University,  is  a 
paper  which  represents  a worthy  school,  worthily.  It  reflects 
a breadth  of  interests  and  ambitious  spirit  among  the  students. 

Progress,  the  title  of  the  school  magazine  of  Olson’s  Com- 
mercial Colleges,  must  also  be  the  school  slogan,  if  we  are 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  quality  of  the  publication. 

Brown’s  Business  College,  of  DeKalb,  Ilk,  sends  us  a copy 
of  its  catalogue  and,  also,  of  its  school  paper.  The  Business 
Educator,  both  of  which  indicate  that  Brown’s  is  indeed  "a 
school  of  results.” 


AFTER  THE  WAR. 

yHE  close  of  the  war  will  see  the  opening  of  another  cam- 
paign. There  will  be  a commercial  competition  far  more 
keen  and  intense  than  anything  of  the  kind  known  in  the 
past.  The  armies  that  will  take  part  in  that  campaign  have 
to  be  recruited,  trained  and  equipped.  The  munitions  for 
this  warfare  have  to  be  prepared.  Languages  have  to  be  mas- 
tered ; the  commercial  practices,  usages  and  customs  of  for- 
eign nations  have  to  be  learned ; foreign  coinages,  foreign 
weights  and  measures  have  to  be  known  ; the  commercial  re- 
quirements of  other  nations  have  to  be  studied  intelligently, 
and  commercial  methods  have  to  be  acquired.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  all  the  training  and  preparation  that  these  needs 
involve  shall  proceed.  And  the  business  of  supplying  that 
training  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a patriotic  duty. 

Many  a worker  will  this  year  forego  the  customary  annual 
holiday.  Other  means  for  maintaining  himself  in  health  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  If  he  is  seen  rowing  on  the  river, 
playing  tennis  or  cricket  in  the  field,  or  indulging  in  other 
forms  of  immilitary  outdoor  exercise,  some  impertinent  per- 
son will  probably  sneer.  But  it  is  a patriotic  duty  to  keep 
oneself  in  good  condition,  fit  to  put  one’s  best  energies  into 
one’s  work.  The  idle  spectator  who  contributes  nothing  to 
the  work  of  the  nation  is  the  man  who  is  out  of  place  just 
now.  Let  the  critics  turn  their  attention  to  him.  The  others 
are  serving  their  country  even  in  their  recreations. — Pitman’s 
Journal  (England ) . 


THE  VALUE  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

"^HERE  are,  unfortunately,  not  a few  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  general  value  to  the  community  of  efficiency 
in  all  private  undertakings  and  affairs.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  widespread,  indirect,  community  benefits  of 
wealth,  wherever  owned.  Distinguished  men,  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life  and  acting  guides  to  social  progress,  have  been  known 
to  declare  that  the  economies  of  certain  modern  methods  of 
production  were  of  small  value  because  the  benefits  were 
absorbed  in  a few  large  fortunes.  This  idea  is  at  the  bottom 
of  much  of  the  antagonism  to  large  organizations ; a belief 
that  even  though  they  are  more  efficient,  the  efficiency  benefits 
only  a few.  But  the  progress  of  the  world  is  made  by  the 
changes  in  methods  which  enable  a given  task  to  be  performed 
in  less  time  than  before,  so  that  either  the  volume  of  a given 
product  may  be  increased,  or  a portion  of  the  labor  previously 
employed  may  be  transferred  to  other  purposes.  The  com- 
munity is  interested  in  the  multiplipcation  of  products ; the 
more  there  are  the  greater  the  general  distribution  will  be, 
and  the  more  capital  is  accumulated  and  used  in  production, 
and  the  more  effective  the  organization  of  industry  is  made, 
the  greater  the  supply  of  products  will  be.  Every  economic 
achievement  has  its  final  result  in  more  products. 

We  deplore  the  destruction  of  property  and  waste  of  energy 
in  the  war,  because  w’e  see  it  putting  a check  upon  production, 
raising  the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  halting  the  progress  of 
the  world.  And  yet  the  waste  of  inefficiency  and  mismanage- 
ment, of  failure  to  use  the  most  effective  agencies  and  meth- 
ods, is  as  real  a hindrance  to  social  progress  as  the  w-aste 
of  war. 


PLUCK  AND  QUICK  WORK. 

pRIDAY  morning,  December  10,  Mankato  Commercial  Col- 
^ lege  fat  iMankato,  Minn.)  w'as  destroyed  by  fire — nothing 
saved  except  the  safe.  The  college  had  six  hundred  students, 
and  the  problem  of  securing  quarters  for  that  number  in  a 
town  of  the  size  of  Mankato  was  no  small  one.  However, 
buildings,  tables,  books  and  supplies  were  ready  by  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning  and  sessions  w'ent  on.  We  have  received 
a cheerful  Christmas  greeting  from  Mankato,  accompanied  by 
the  news  that  they  are  going  to  build  again,  better  than  ever, 
and  have  not  lost  courage  for  one  second. 


A.  W.  H.  Ronish,  of  Newark,  favors  the  Journal  with  a 
fine  collection  of  specimens  representing  the  waiting  of  his 
best  writers  among  his  students.  The  w'ork  shows  the  result 
of  careful,  competent  training  and  is  characterized  by  freedom 
of  movement  and  e.xcellent  control.  Mr.  Ronish  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  in  writing  we  have,  and  his  pupils 
are  fortunate  in  coming  under  his  direction. 
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YOUR  PLANS 

For  1916,  and  future  years,  should  include 
careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered  by  the  Pace  Organization.  Investigate  Now.  \ 

Accountancy  and  Business  Administration 

Instruction  Placement  Service  Cooperation 


'^1. 

v;  y 


fj  Ay 

V'- 


• — Courses  in  Accountancy,  Business 
Administration  and  Englisii  by  mail. 
Pace  Courses  are  being  taught  this 
year  in  54  Schools  and  Colleges  to 

5,000  Students 

in  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
These  courses  have  been  adopted  by 
the  most  prominent  Business  Organ- 
izations in  America  as  their  official 
training  courses  for  employees. 

Prepare  for  Promotion 


— The  Pace  Organization  provides 
for  a unique  service  to  Business  Or- 
ganizations desiring  to  employ  only 

Selected  Men 

and  women — those  who  are  qualified 
to  fill  the  positions  for  which  they  are 
recommended.  There  is  no  charge  to 
employers. 

Placements  include  stenographers, 
secretaries,  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
auditors,  cashiers,  general  clerks,  etc. 

Let  Us  Serve  You 


— The  New  lira  in  Commerce  calls 
for  an  Educational  Accompaniment 

To  Prepare  Executives 

( Managers,  Department  Heads, 
Comptrollers,  .A.uditors)  capable  to 
manage  the  details  of  Organized 
Business. 

We  make  without  charge  a special 
study  of  the  needs  of  a Business  Or- 
ganization and  outline  the  instruction 
necessary  to  develop  staff  efficiency  to 
meet  this  special  need. 

Inquiries  Solicited 


Fill  out  the  above  coupon  and  send  it  now.  You 
will  receive  by  return  mail  complete  descriptive 
bulletins.  No  obligation  on  your  part. 


PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  English 
HUDSON  TERMINAL,  30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

We  have  a fine  class  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  now 
completing  their  preparation  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  summer  courses  in  methods  given  in  July. 
We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a large  class  of  commercial 
teachers  every  year.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  teachers’ 
bulletin. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  pSgress 

Will  1926  be  a year  of  professional  advancement  to  YOU 
as  a commercial  teacher  ? 

Make  it  so  by  enrolling  in  a good  school  for  professional 
study.  VVe  offer  correspondence  courses  of  university  grade  in 
Commerce,  Accounting,  Finance  and  Education.  Free  literature. 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


**A  Book  to  Keep  at  One’s  Desk” 

GOOD  ENGLISH,  by  Prof.  John  L.  Haney,  Ph.  D. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  read  Dr.  Haney’s  articles  on  Cor- 
rect Speaking  and  Writing.  Business  schools  and  business 
men  w’ill  want  his  new  book  explaining  over  1,000  misused 
words  and  phrases.  Bound  in  fine  cloth.  Only  75  cents.  Sold 
on  approval.  A postal  card  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS,  934  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  111.,  loans 
charts,  slides  and  reels  for  express  charges  and  sends 
out  literature  to  teachers.  Organize  a club  of  rural  or 
town  schools  to  use  charts  and  slides  in  teaching  agri- 
culture, domestic  science  and  sanitation.  Write  today. 

BRIEF  COURISE  I IV  ISHORXHAIVD 


QUICKLY  LEARMED!  EASILY  READ!  RAIPIDLY  WRITTEN! 

Benn  Pitman  and  Gratiam  Systems 

25  F*ep  Cent  Xime  Saved 

over  the  ordinary  shorthand  course,  by  studying 

BARNES’  BRIEE  COURSE 


The  best  for  Court,  Convention,  or  Amanuensis  Reporting. 
Stenographers  can  read  and  transcribe  each  other’s  notes. 


Price  $1.25 


“The  more  I have  occasion  to  glance  at  other  texts  teaching  the  principles  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  the  more  reason  I have 
to  consider  myself  extremely  lucky  that  I started  with  Barnes’  Brief  Course.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  it  affords  the  student 
the  most  possible  good  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time,  far  better  than  any  other  text  I have  examined,  and  I believe  I have 
examined  almost  all  the  better  known  expositions  of  Pitman  Phonography,  having  for  two  years  taught  in  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  this  city.’’ — Russel  R.  Fasig,  Official  Reporter  St.  Louis  Court  of  Criminal  Correction. 


ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUB.  CO.,  SOI  Howard  Bldg.,  SX.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  a.  BENIMEXT,  C.  F*.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  Ihe  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


1 Principality 
Pen. 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFREDIFIELD  & CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  Yorjj 


DON’T  SCRATCH 


Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c,  Men- 
tion this  journal, 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N,  J, 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 


Or  send  15  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

AS  time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Inserting  JoumzJ  in  tbe  Binder 
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Arbuckle  Instihiteof  Accountancy 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  President 

Orange  & Hicke  StreeUt  Brookljm*  N.  Y. 

Convcniaat  to  Brooklya  Bridgo  oed  Sukwoy 


A PRACTICAL  school  giving  elemen- 
tary, intermediate  and  advanced 
evening  courses  in  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Law  and  Economics  leading  to 
advancement  in  business  and  preparing 
qualified  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired upon  enrollment. 

By  taking  these  courses  MEN  and  WOMEN 
TEACHERS  of  BOOKKEEPING  and  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  can  increase  their  value  as 
teachers  by  securing  thorough  understanding 
of  fundamental  principles  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  their  practical  application  to  prob- 
lems of  business  and  professional  life.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical soundness  of  the  courses. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  II.  1916 

For  catalasn*  addraas  ROY  FRASER,  Sapt. 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  BraoUra,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY, C.P.A. 

Director  Department  of  Accoontiac 
S33  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Commereial 
Deportment,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

A presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject  is  emphasized. 

Yon  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  are  not  required. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
809,  37  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


FILING 

is  the  only  office  vocation  in  which 
the  supply  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
demand. 

Until  the  organization  of  our  in- 
stitution no  provision  had  ever 
been  made  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. We  are  now  receiving  more 
calls  than  we  can  fill.  Those  who 
can  combine  stenography  with 
filing  are  particularly  in  demand. 

Instruction  in  day,  evening  or 
correspondence  courses. 

New  York  School  of  Filing 

Singer  Building,  New  York 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Clean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
olhee  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


P*t  May  13,  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  siae 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Depl 

(Branca:  18D  N.  Market  St.,  CbJrtfo)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


The  International  Novice 
Championship  Typewriter 

Contest 

At  the  Annual  Business  Show  at  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  October  25,  1915, 

WAS  WON  BY 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 

Operating  a Model  10 

Remington  Typewriter 

a • 

Miss  Stollnitz  wrote  114  words  per 
minute  net  for  fifteen  minutes,  a 
world’s  record  for  novices  in  Inter- 
national Championship  Contests 

This  novice  event  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  never  used  a typewriter  previous 
to  September,  1914.  It  is  therefore  the  one  event  that  gives  a real  indication  of 
the  machine's  part  in  the  development  of  speed  in  typewriting. 

The  question  of  typewriter  merit  is  not  determined  by  what  the  exceptional 
operator  of  exceptional  training  can  do,  but  by  what  the  average  operator  can  do. 

And  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  afforded  by  any  speed  contest,  is,  what 
can  the  novice  do  ? — for  the  novice  stage  is  the  stage  through  which  all  operators 
must  pass. 

By  this  test  the  Remington  has  proved  itself  to  be  THE  operator’s  machine — 
the  machine  which  enables  the  operator  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  work  from 
the  very  outset,  and  ever  after. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

[Incorporated] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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LEADING  ARTICLES 
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New  Commercial  Texts 

Burgess’  Commercial  Law 

By  Kenneth  F.  Burgess,  of  the  Wisconsin  bar, 
and  James  A.  Lyons,  author  of  Lyons’ 
Commercial  Law.  A text  for  high  schools 
and  business  colleges,  by  authors  whose 
previous  works  constitute  a guaranty  of 
the  excellence  of  this  one. 

Read^s  Salesmanship 

A new  book  by  the  author  of  the  first  text  on 
Salesmanship  which  really  adapted  the 
subject  to  classroom  study.  A practical 
presentation  of  a subject  that  is  funda- 
mental to  all  business. 


Write  for  our  complete  catalog  of  texts 
for  business  colleges  and  high  schools. 


Lyons  & Carnahan 

Chicago  New  York 


BUSINESS 

LAW 

One  of  the  Popular 
"Metropolitan  Series”  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
; and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

Examination  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


M.  Scougale’s 


CHALLENGE 

SHORTHAND 


Weatherford,  Texas 

November  26,  1915. 

Mr.  J.  W 

Coline, 

Lancashire,  England. 

Dear  Sir: — I thank  you  for  one  dollar  en- 
closed with  your  letter,  and  mail  you  Challenge 
Shorthand  Manual  today. 

The System,  about  which  you 

make  inquiry,  is  Pitmanic,  and  as  good  as  the 
best.  Each  Pitmanic  system  is  claimed  by  its 
adherents  to  be  far  the  best;  yet  interlined 
comparisons  do  not  show  any  very  great  ad- 
vantage that  one  may  have  over  all  the  others ; 
and  interlined  comparisons  show  Challenge  to 
be  far  superior  to  all,  in  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
outlines. 

While  I was  engaged  in  developing  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  I knew  that  the  verbatim 
writers  were  overwhelmingly  Pitmanic  writers. 
On  that  fact  Challenge  Shorthand  was  based ; 
and  on  that  basis  it  claims  to  be  15  to  20  per 
cent,  the  best  shorthand,  in  speed  and  safety 
qualities,  because  it  retains  the  speed  and  safety 
qualities  of  Pitman,  simply  changing  Pitmanic 
left-slants  to  the  right,  giving  1,  r,  and  sh,  up- 
ward direction  only,  and  thereby  securing 
abundant  material  for  safe  consonant  indica- 
tion, and  a place  for  regular  R-hook  rules. 

I am,  and  for  years  have  been,  an  official 
shorthand  reporter ; have  used  Challenge  Short- 
hand exclusively  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
would  be  writing  Graham-Pitman  now  if  Chal- 
lenge were  not  the  best. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  Manual,  mastered  it,  used  it, 
approved  it — and  none  have  made  adverse  criti- 
cism of  it. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Manual, 
neglected  it,  indulged  the  groundless  fear  that 
its  study  would  confuse  their  work  while  mas- 
tering it, — and  yet  none  of  these  have  made 
adverse  criticism  of  Challenge  Shorthand. 

A scared  publisher  casts  veiled  sneers  at 
“the  Texas  shorthand  geniuses,”  but  that  is  as 
the  idle  wind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Scougale. 
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GEOMETRIC  GRAPHIC  SHORTHAND 

A correspondent  writing  to  the  “Shorthand  Reporters’  World”  for  January,  1916,  says:  “It  is 
not  true  that  a geometrical  style  of  shorthand,  like  the  Pitman,  when  scientifically  used  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert,  will  more  readily  and  better  serve  the  difficult  requirements  of  court  reporting,  than 
a graphic  style  like  the  Gregg?  Are  the  sharp  angles  and  straight  lines  in  Pitman  not  preferable 
and  really  necessary  for  very  rapid  work  sucb  as  is  often  required  in  court  proceedings,  in  that 
they  make  for  greater  ease  and  accuracy  in  transcribing?”  The  correspondent  then  asks  if  Pit- 
man Shorthand  has  not  “been  proven  equal  to  the  most  rapid  speaker  or  reader — or  to  the  extreme 
necessities  of  court  work,  where  more  than  one  may  be  speaking  at  the  same  time,  or,  in  other 
words,  equal  to  the  most  difficult  reporting,”  and  winds  up  his  very  pertinent  query  by  further 
inquiring  if  it  is  not,  therefore,  “safer  for  such  work”  than  the  Gregg?  We  cannot  take  space  in 
this  advertisement  to  quote  the  entire  article  but  must  here  reproduce  what  is  really  the  very  pith 
and  essence  of  the  inquiry,  by  quoting  his  closing  remarks : “Gregg  shorthand  having  been 
taught  and  written  in  this  country  since  1893,  or  for  twenty-three  years  (which  is  more  than  the 
active  life  of  the  average  reporter),  why  is  it  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  court  stenographers  in 
America  are  still  Pitmanic  writers?” 

While  the  above  did  not  appear  as  an  editorial  in  the  “Shorthand  Reporters’  World,”  the  editor,  Mr. 
Enoch  N.  Miner,  is  so  well  known  for  his  impartiality  to  all  styles  of  shorthand,  that  it  is  easily  presumable 
the  correspondent  referred  to  must  have  in  a measure  reflected  the  editor’s  ideas  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Pitmanic  and  Gregg  systems,  or  he  would  not  have  permitted  the  foregoing  to  appear  in  his  columns. 

The  many  public  competitive  tests  of  recent  years  have  amply  demonstrated  practically  what  was  al- 
ready clear  theoretically,  that  Pitman’s  Shorthand  is  not  only  the  most  legible,  but  the  most  rapid  system  in 
the  world.  All  the  highest  records  for  speed  in  shorthand  writing  have  been  made  with  this  system,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  remarkable  figures  given  below  which  demonstrate  most  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  over  light-line  systems. 


The  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal 

Net 


Year 

Winner 

System 

Accur- 

acy 

Speed 

Per 

Minute 

1906 

Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 

98.1 

150 

1907 

Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 

96.25 

123 

1908 

C.  H.  Marshall 

Pitmanic 

95.8 

242 

1910 

F.  H.  Gurtler 

Gregg 

95.8 

173 

The  Eagan 

International  Silver 

Cup 

1907 

Nellie  M.  Wood 

Isaac  Pitman 

96 

163 

1908 

Nellie  M.  Wood 

Isaac  Pitman 

98.4 

253 

1909 

Nellie  M.  Wood 

Isaac  Pitman 

95.3 

264 

(By  winning  the  Eagan  Cup  three  years  in  succession.  Miss 
Wood  became  the  permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy.) 


The  “Shorthand  Writer”  Cup 

Net 


Year 

Winner 

System 

Accur- 

acy 

Speed 

Per 

Minute 

1909 

W.  B.  Bottome 

Pitmanic 

94.3 

262 

1910 

C.  H.  Marshall 

Pitmanic 

95.58 

268 

1911 

Nathan  Behrin 

Isaac  Pitman 

95.71 

268 

1912 

Nathan  Behrin 

Isaac  Pitman 

98.8 

278 

1913 

Nathan  Behrin 

Isaac  Pitman 

96.86 

272 

(By  winning  the  “Shorthand  Writer”  Cup  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of 
the  trophy.) 


The  Adams  International  Trophy 

1911  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 

(There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  ISO  to  210  words 
per  minute.  Mr.  Behrin  was  second  with  a percentage  of  99.3.) 


World’s  Shorthand  Championship 

Net 

„ Accur-  Speed 

System  a^y  Per 

Minute 

Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.6  277 


Year  Winner 


1914 


(In  the  three  contests  of  280,  210,  and  200  words.  Mr.  Behrin’s 
average  of  accuracy  was  98  per  cent.;  a world’s  record  which 
has  never  been  approached.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

none  but  Pitmanic  writers  were  able  to  quMify  in  this  contest.) 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  trophies  in  the  above  Speed  Contests  with  but  one  exception  have  been  won 
by  writers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  or  a modification  of  that  system. 


Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain”  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS, 

2 WEST  45TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Four  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  “This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement.” 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
zations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminolog^y  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers'  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  150  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  Ingersoll  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’s  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author’s  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  1 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23 1 letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial .teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
“Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

“Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — I,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 
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“Plain  as  Print” 


That  is  what  a page  of  shorthand  should  be  like. 

But  of  how  many  systems  is  it  true  ? 

Some  systems  are  legible  when  the  characters  are 
carefully  drawn.  Others  are  always  a matter  of  guess- 
work, for  there  are  many  different  words  for  which  an 
outline  may  stand. 

Shorthand  writing  which  is  not  instantly  legible  even  under  the  stress 
of  rapid  note-taking  has  no  commercial  or  practical  value. 

The  notes  of  most  old-time  stenographers  are  notoriously  illegible, 
because  the  system  of  shorthand  they  write  is  imperfect,  and  inherently 
deficient  in  the  qualities  which  promote  legibility. 

That  Gregg  Shorthand  does  not  come  under  this  category  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Con- 
test, all  the  Gregg  writers  qualified,  while  five-sevenths  of  the  Pitmanic 
writers  failed. 


One  Gregg  writer,  a girl  of  but  seventeen,  with  no  reporting  exper- 
ience, made  a world’s  record  for  accuracy,  99.4%  perfect.  In  succeeding 
contests,  other  Gregg  writers  have  exceeded  even  this  brilliant  work. 


Legibility  is  secured  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
Invariable  Outlines 
Natural  Order  of  Sounds 
Vowels  in  Outline 
Simplicity 


by  the  following  features  : 
But  One  Position 
Forward  Movement 
Light  Characters 
Uniform  Slope 


Accuracy  is  the  quality  in  stenographers  that  rouses  employers  to 
the  highest  enthusiasm.  Give  your  school  the  reputation  of  “ The  School 
That  Gets  Results  ” by  installing 


Qrm- 

ohortha.nd 


— the  System 
that  gets  results 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Praocisco 
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For  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


Eldridge’s  Shorthand 
Dictation  Exercises 

In  Six  Editions — Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman,  Gregg, 
Graham,  Munson,  and  Edition  Without  Short- 
hand Outlines.  Each,  65  Cents. 

Vocabulary  includes  5000  words.  The  dicta- 
tion matter  contains  over  100,000  words,  accu- 
rately counted  and  indicated  in  the  text.  The 
book  furnishes  every  desirable  kind  of  dicta- 
tion and  gives  over  450  letters ; its  information 
regarding  business  methods  and  shorthand  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  stenographer ; it  shows 
what  qualifications  well-known  business  and 
professional  men  consider  essential  to  a 
stenographer’s  success.  It  covers  fully  the 
Regents  Requirements. 


Eritz  and  Eldridge’s 
Expert  Typewriting 

Textbook,  85  Cents,  Business  Forms,  20  Cents. 

A large  octavo  volume  of  180  pages  based 
on  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  It  con- 
tains keyboard  drills,  the  use  of  which  saves 
both  the  teacher  and  student  much  work ; 
word,  phrase  and  figure  drills,  full-page  letters, 
forms  of  address,  business  terms  and  abbrevia- 
tions, with  complete  instructions  in  filing, 
card  systems,  billing,  tabulation,  legal  forms, 
trial  transcripts,  complete  specifications  and 
auditors’  reports,  twenty-five  speed  articles, 
and  a complete  day’s  work  for  the  typewriter 
operator.  The  most  comprehensive,  clear  and 
practical  volume  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

As  time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Inaerting  Journal  In  the  Binder 


THE 

BUS  INE  S S JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standards — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for 

the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 
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THE  IMPORTANT  TOPICS. 

In  the  field  of  commercial  education  at  this  time, 
certain  topics  are  particularly  urgent  and  should 
receive  the  greater  proportion  of  thought  and 
study.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  the 
commercial  high  school,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
following  subjects  among  others  are  worthy  of 
special  attention ; 

What  ethical  instruction  should  be  given  com- 
mercial students? 

Should  not  the  commercial  course  include  fewer 
studies  so  as  to  insure  more  thorough  work? 

What  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
mercial teacher? 

Should  the  commercial  course  be  strictly  voca- 
tional or  broadly  preparatory  for  business  life  ? 

Are  one,  two  and  three  year  courses  desirable? 

Where  the  ideal  of  business  education  is  a broad 
preparation  for  business  life,  what  cultural  studies 
should  be  included? 

What  difference,  if  any,  should  be  made  between 
commercial  courses  for  girls  and  commercial 
courses  for  boys  ? 

How  can  personality  be  developed  in  business 
students  ? 

Should  any  foreign  language  be  taught  in  the 
commercial  course?  If  so,  how  thoroughly? 

What  studies  should  be  included  in  a secretarial 
course  ? 

Should  boys  be  encouraged  to  study  shorthand? 

Should  the  business  course  include  accounting 
and  how  much? 


What  should  the  commercial  school  do  in  plac- 
ing its  graduates? 

What  should  be  the  relation  between  the  com- 
mercial course  in  the  high  school  and  the  busi- 
ness administration  course  in  the  college  ? 

Where  the  high  schools  have  commercial  courses 
what  function  remains  for  the  private  business 
school  ? 

Should  not  a survey  be  made  in  each  community 
to  ascertain  what  trained  employees  are  in  de- 
mand before  a commercial  course  is  devised? 

Where,  as  has  been  the  case,  such  a survey  shows 
that  but  15%  of  all  helpers  are  clerical  (book- 
keepers and  stenographers),  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  usual  commercial  course  ? 

Should  an  effective  course  in  salesmanship,  ad- 
vertising and  business  organization  form  a part 
of  the  commercial  high  school  course  ? What 
should  such  a course  include  ? 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  has  always  been  customary  for  those  engaged 
in  like  occupations  to  associate  themselves.  When- 
ever a new  vocation  appears,  those  who  are  inter- 
ested forthwith  form  a society.  Aviators,  automo- 
bilists  and  wireless  telegraph  operators  have  clubs 
and  societies. 

To  organize  an  association  is  a recognized  means 
of  promoting  interest,  acquiring  information  and 
aiding  in  the  development  of  further  progress  in 
the  calling. 

Teachers’  associations  go  back  many  years. 
Commercial  teachers’  associations  do  not  go  back 
so  far,  though  the  business  college  men  had  asso- 
ciations at  an  early  day.  Their  national  conven- 
tion has  developed  into  the  present  National  Federa- 
tion of  Commercial  Teachers.  The  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers’  Association  has  a history  running 
back  a good  many  years.  There  are  several  other 
territorial  associations,  several  state  organizations, 
and  several  commercial  sections  of  state  teachers’  as- 
sociations. There  are  also  not  a few  penmanship  and 
shorthand  associations — some  independent  and 
others  in  the  nature  of  sections  of  commercial 
teachers’  associations. 

As  a general  proposition  it  may  be  said  that  every 
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teacher  should  belong  to  some  professional  associa- 
tion and  a commercial  teacher  would  get  most 
good  from  a connection  with  a commercial  teach- 
ers’ association.  It  is  not  so  certain  how  the  com- 
mercial teacher  is  to  manage  this  connection  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  certain  that  the  different 
associations  are  not  organized  with  any  relation  or 
connection  with  each  other.  They  meet  at  various 
times  in  the  year.  Some  meetings  are  timed  to  occupy 
one  or  more  of  the  prized  holidays.  Not  a few 
teachers  even  up  on  this  by  absenting  themselves 
from  meetings  and  devoting  the  time  to  sightsee- 
ing and  theatre-going. 

The  programs  at  the  meetings  of  commercial 
teachers  usually  lack  purpose  and  continuity.  That 
is,  although  each  program  has  excellent  features, 
no  one  arranges  a systematic  program  to  a definite 
end;  the  various  addresses  and  discussions  are  un- 
related and  much  that  is  given  is  very  elementary. 
This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  fault-finding,  but  it  has 
seemed  that  none  of  the  associations  and  conventions 
are  doing  anything  like  what  could  be  done  to  instruct, 
interest  and  advantage  their  members. 

When  the  great  business  corporations  undertook 
to  organize  schools  for  their  employees,  they  recog- 
nized that  an  association  of  those  interested  and  a 
convention  where  they  could  meet  to  exchange 
ideas  would  be  of  profit,  but  not  being  hampered  by 
precedent  or  tradition  they  devised  both,  on  new, 
and  as  the  results  proved,  most  efficient  lines.  Mr. 
Henderschott,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  who  has 
had  most  to  do  with  the  preliminaries  of  its  con- 
ventions, is  going  to  tell  in  two  articles,  the  first  of 
which  is  given  in  this  number  of  The  Business 
Journal,  how  this  effectiveness  was  accomplished. 
Every  teacher  who  is  interested  in  associated  work 
of  any  kind  will  find  these  articles  helpful. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

The  Chicago  convention  has  been  held,  and  has 
been  a great  success.  Many  good  addresses  were 
given ; old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new  friend- 
ships were  formed.  The  attendance  was  large,  the 
meetings  well  attended,  and  no  deficiency  of  interest 
appeared  in  any  department.  Those  whose  careful 
thought  and  hard  labor  brought  about  this  successful 
gathering  of  commercial  educators  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  representative 
of  The  Business  Journal  found  his  difficulty  to 
be  in  the  multitude  of  good  things  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  if  he  at  any  time  congratulated 
himself  on  listening  to  an  address  specially  profitable, 
he  at  the  same  time  had  the  unhappy  consciousness 
that  he  was  missing  something  perhaps  equally  good 
in  some  other  department. 


Any  criticism  of  the  convention  is  directed  upon  its 
present  plan  of  having,  so  to  speak,  too  many  side- 
shows, or  perhaps  a better  comparison  would  be  that 
it  was  too  much  like  a three-ring  circus,  where  one 
goes  away  thinking  sadly  of  what  he  did  not  see.  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  attention  of  the  convention 
were  concentrated  on  the  more  important  things,  and 
if  the  subordinated  features  were  yet  more  subor- 
dinated that  it  would  produce  better  results. 

To  be  specific,  it  would  seem  that  the  programs 
of  the  Federation  itself  and  of  the  High  School 
Teachers  could  well  have  been  united,  and  if  the  com- 
bined program  had  dealt  with  the  more  important  is- 
sues, and  left  the  minor  subjects  to  the  sections,  that 
it  would  have  been  advantageous.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  a number  of  large  sized  problems  in 
commercial  education  that  the  leaders,  and  those  young 
men  who  aspire  to  be  leaders,  should  be  thinking  and 
talking  about.  When  men  of  this  character  go  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  coming  from  distant  points 
to  a gathering  of  their  fellows,  they  do  not  come  to 
listen  to  papers  on  methods  of  teaching  rapid  calcu- 
lation or  how  to  teach  touch  typewriting. 

It  would  be  better  it  were  recognized  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  meetings  of  state  and  other 
local  conventions  of  commercial  teachers  to  go  into 
this  round  table  work,  which  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  article  to  disparage,  rather  than  that  a national 
gathering  should  so  spend  its  time.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  while  the  convention  is  held  as  a national  assem- 
blage, its  attendants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  consisting  of  leading  educators,  directors,  man- 
agers, superintendents  and  specialists  from  a wide 
extent  of  our  country,  and  then  another  class  consist- 
ing of  those  .teachers  of  all  sorts  who  come  because 
they  are  not  far  away,  and  who  expect  to  get  from  the 
national  convention  what  teachers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  get  from  their  state  and  other  local  or- 
ganizations. If  this  were  recognized,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eration confined  itself  to  the  really  big  questions  and 
matters  of  national  importance,  and  then  arranged  so 
that  all  the  smaller  groups  could  do  round  table  work, 
and  such  other  special  work  as  best  pleased  the  mem- 
bers, it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  profitable. 

Another  point  in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  im- 
prove, would  be  to  have  an  agreed  list  of  the  most 
important  problems  in  commercial  education,  and  a 
strong  committee  appointed  to  consider  each  of  these 
problems,  and  to  prepare  a written  report  at  least 
two  months  before  the  annual  convention.  Then 
these  reports  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Federation  or  published  in  the  pro- 
fessional magazines,  and  the  program  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  one  of  these  reports  should  have 
a half  day’s  discussion  by  members  of  the  committees 
and  by  others  assigned  or  volunteering  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  By  this  method  the  members  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  on  the  questions  that  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  would  come  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  meeting.  Further,  the  program  would  offer 
an  orderly  study  of  the  most  important  things  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world  of  business  training,  instead  of 
the  usual  unrelated  mixture. 

Another  and  more  radical  suggestion  is  that  a na- 
tional body  should  make  provision  for  representation 
of  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  letter  from  a 
commercial  teacher  published  in  the  January  issue 
sets  forth  convincingly  why  the  ordinary  teacher  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  long  trip  to  Chicago,  and  why 
no  considerable  number  of  eastern  teachers  or  west- 
ern, or  southern  teachers  ever  can  attend  the  Fed- 
eration meetings.  It  would  seem,  though,  that  if,  for 
instance,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  a live  organ- 
ization of  commercial  teachers  numbering  two  hun- 
dred active  members,  they  should  be  allowed  to  send 
representatives  to  the  National  Federation,  and  these 
representatives  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  two 
hundred  teachers  that  send  them.  At  present  the 
local  attendance  from  immediately  around  Chicago 
outnumbers  those  who  attend  from  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  if  it  were  ever  so  desirable  to  meet 
at  Detroit,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  so  order  it  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  votes  of  local  teachers. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Tribute  to  Robert  C.  Spencer. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  C.  Spencer,  who  passed 
from  life  to  eternity  on  the  11th  instant,  a noble, 
generous  and  humane  soul  has  returned  to  God, 
who  gave  it  in  trust  for  a time,  to  serve  mankind 
and  the  cause  of  practical  education. 

Robert  C.  Spencer,  “Uncle  Robert,”  as  he  was 
affectionately  known,  was  a pioneer  in  business 
education,  a patriarch  among  his  brother  educators, 
a just  man  among  his  fellow-citizens,  a zealous 
patriot,  a loving  husband  and  father,  and  a respecter 
of  the  laws  of  man  and  Deity.  As  he  marched 
along  the  thorny  road  of  life,  he  practiced  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  and  wore  a perpetual  smile  to 
cheer  and  encourage  all  who  came  into  his  presence. 

For  more  than  a half-century  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  a comrade  with  him  in  the  work  of  practical 
education,  and  I speak  knowingly  of  his  labors,  his 
worth,  his  humanity  and  his  virtues.  In  all  this 
period  of  time  no  discordant  note  ever  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  our  lives. 

By  nature,  Mr.  Spencer  was  a nobleman ; by  cul- 
ture, a gentleman,  and  by  education  a scholar.  In 
word  and  action  he  was  tolerant,  generous,  cour- 
teous and  humane.  In  politics  he  was  true  to  his 


country;  in  religion  he  was  conservative  and  ra- 
tional, with  no  prejudice  against  any'  creed  or  ism. 
In  all  respects.  Brother  Robert  C.  Spencer  was  an 
exemplary  man,  a brilliant  teacher  and  an  honor- 
able citizen.  The  purity  of  his  character,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements 
in  the  line  of  his  profession  and  for  his  fellowmen, 
will  be  cherished  and  revered  by  his  former  associ- 
ates with  pride  and  joy. 

In  the  beautiful  language  of  Shakespeare : 

“His  life  was  gentle ; and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world : ‘This  was  a man !’  ” 
But  he  has  taught  his  last  lesson,  has  given  his 
last  advice,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  an  example 
of  life’s  work  radiant  with  noble  deeds,  and  has 
departed  from  this  world  of  truth  and  error.  His 
pure  soul  is  at  peace  and  rest  with  his  former  com- 
panions who  have  preceded  him  to  that  Celestial 
Empire  of  Spirits,  which  lies  beyond  the  stars,  and 
in  which  God  is  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

“He  has  gone  and  we  are  going  all ; 

Like  leaves  we  wither  and  like  leaves  we  fall” 

In  the  days  to  come  he  will  be  with  us  only  in 
loving  memory ; though  from  the  records  engraved 
on  memory’s  tablets,  we  can  still  enjoy  the  pres- 
ence of  his  splendid  character,  noble  teachings  and 
humane  examples. 

Farew^ell,  dear  friend — farewell,  until  we  meet  in 
the  spirit  life. — Bv  George  .Soule,  New  Orleans,  Janu- 
ary, 1916. 
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APPLIED  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a recent  address  to  commercial  teachers,  the 
speaker  said : 

“Schoolmen  ai'e,  as  a rule,  indifferent  to  school 
finances.  \\  e all  know  that  in  any  large  system  there 
are  lots  of  waste.  As  commercial  teachers  you  should 
give  your  best  thought  to  working  out  a plan  whereby 
your  schools  can  be  run  on  an  economical  basis.  You 
can  talk  glibly  to  your  classes  about  systematizing  office 
work.  Try  your  hand  at  working  out  something  in 
the  way  of  system  for  your  schools.’’ 

In  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  a manufacturing  city  of  about 
14,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a schoolman  who  has  done 
this  very  thing.  C.  C.  Green,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  that  place  has  devised  a system  of  cost  records  and 
statistical  reports  that  at  least  approximates  perfection. 
His  system  has  the  following  advantages : 

( 1 )  It  enables  the  authorities  to  render  reports  relat- 
ing to  vital  subjects,  which  are  intelligible  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 


school,  has  a large  card  record,  and  on  this  card  month 
by  month  the  student  is  graded  not  only  on  his  ef- 
ficiency in  school  work  but  also  on  his  personal  char- 
acteristics. The  form  is  as  follows  and  the  back  of  the 
card  is  ruled  for  “Remarks.” 

These  records  are  filed  for  each  year  in  a card 
index  and  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  course  form 
for  each  graduate  a complete  character  and  attain- 
ment record.  It  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  commercial  department  are  placed  in 
positions  in  the  vicinity  and  the  demand  always 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  files  furnish  a reliable 
index  of  character,  and  the  knowledge  that  these 
files  are  kept  and  that  month  by  month  the  stu- 
dents are  making  their  own  record  has  a wonderful 
disciplinary  effect. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  to  use  these  rec- 
ords effectively  requires  careful  and  conscientious 
teachers.  It  is  not  a mechanism  that  will  produce 


BEAVER  FALLS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Name 


— » ' - 

YEAR 

FINAL 

1 PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

1 HONESTY 

2 SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

3 PUNCTUALITY 

4 INDUSTRY 

5 TRACTABILITY 

6 INITIATIVE 

7 ACCURACY 

8 NEATNESS 

9 ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS 

10  MANNER  OF  ADDRESS 

11  EFFICIENCY  IN  SCHOOL  WORK 

1 GENERAL-See  Form  7 

2 SPECIAL— Penmanship  and  English  Specimens  on  file 

(2)  It  reveals  facts  rather  than  conceals  them,  re- 
gardless as  to  whether  they  are  complimentary  or 
otherwise. 

(3)  It  enables  the  authorities  to  make  the  reports 
required  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  a minimum 
of  effort. 

(4)  It  makes  it  possible  to  render  annual  reports 
which  permit  comparison  with  other  school  systems 
and  among  the  departments  within  the  local  system. 

This  system  was  examined  in  detail  by  an  expert 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  who  gave 
it  his  approval. 

What  impressed  the  writer  much  more,  however,  was 
Mr.  Green’s  system  of  grading  on  character.  Every 
student  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  high 


satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  careless  or 
incompetent  teachers.  Properly  used  it  is  a valu- 
able means  to  develop  personality  and  character. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  C.  Spencer  the  cause  of  busi- 
ness education  loses  a veteran  teacher  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  best  ideals  of  the  profession.  Next  month  we 
shall  publish  an  account  of  his  life,  written  by  a friend 
and  admirer  of  his  character.  In  each  relation  of  life 
he  did  his  part  well,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most.  Ripe  in  years,  his  work  done,  be- 
loved by  all  about  him,  his  end  is  to  be  envied.  If 
each  man  did  his  own  work  as  well  as  Robert  C. 
Spencer  did  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  do,  this 
world  would  be  a different  place. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

By  O.  C.  Sciiorer,  A.  B. 

Methods  of  Inspection^ 


The  second  method 
of  supervision  of 
high  school  work 
to  which  reference 
has  been  made  is 
that  of  inspection 
and  supervision 
through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  State 
University  or 
State  College.  This 
method  of  inspec- 
tion of  secondary 
school  work  had 
its  origin  in  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the 
University  of 
Michigan.  About 
1870  this  institu- 
tion began  the  in- 
spection or  visita- 
t i o n of  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  high  school 
credits  toward  university  entrance  requirements. 
Other  State  institutions  quickly  followed  the  lead 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  within  the  next 
twenty  years  this  had  become  a common  practice 
of  most  of  the  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
method  of  inspection  is  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  inspection  was  carried  on.  Each  depart- 
ment of  the  university  sent  out  one  of  its  members, 
generally  the  head  of  a department,  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  high  school  in  that  particular  line  of 
work.  This  constituted  an  early  recognition  of  the 
important  fact,  that  supervision  and  inspection  of 
secondary  school  work  should  be  done  by  experts 
in  those  branches  of  education  upon  which  it  is 
•desired  to  pass  judgment.  The  number  of  high 
schools  increased  very  rapidly,  the  curricula  of  high 
schools  became  varied,  and  the  number  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  also  increased.  As  a 
result  of  the  first  two  mentioned  facts  inspection 
became  a financial  burden  to  the  institutions  con- 
ducting this  work.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions  conducting  such  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation gave  rise  to  another  objection,  namely,  the 
inspections  overlapped.  There  was  an  unnecessary 
and  expensive  duplication  of  work.  It  was  because 
of  this  fact  that  associations  of  colleges  were 
formed,  such  as  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges,  the  Association  of  Southern  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  other  similar  associations. 

The  inspection  of  secondary  schools  by  these 
means  has  continued  and  it  exists  today  to  a more 
marked  extent  than  ever  before.  The  results  ob- 
tained through  university  and  college  inspection 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Much  of  that  which 
is  good  in  secondary  education  at  the  present  time 

*This  is  the  second  of  the  two  articles  by  O.  C.  Schorer,  A.B., 
of  the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  are  con- 
densed from  a paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Training  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Kansas  City. 


is  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
secondary  education  which  is  second  to  no  other 
influence.  Secondary  schools,  because  they  desired 
to  have  their  graduates  admitted  to  these  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  because  they  wished  to 
be  well  thought  of  by  these  institutions,  have  readily 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  made  to  them.  While 
we  often  hear  the  criticism  that  secondary  schools 
cater  to  the  demands  of  colleges  and  universities 
though  only  a relatively  small  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  ever  enter  college,  yet  it  cannot  be 
seriously  denied  that  what  is  good  for  the  college 
and  university  is  also  good  for  the  boy  or  the 
girl.  Boys  and  girls  do  not,  and  will  not,  suffer 
greatly  because  of  the  restrictions  and  demands 
made  upon  the  secondary  schools  by  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  inspection  of  high  school 
work  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  mentioned  method.  The  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  has  been  more  thorough  and 
also  more  productive  of  good  than  any  inspections 
by  State  Departments  of  Education.  Quotations 
from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  annual  reports 
of  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board  are  very  striking.  This  organization  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  accrediting 
secondary  schools  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
comprising  its  membership.  In  those  cases  where 
the  secondary  school  was  not  accredited  through 
inspection,  graduates  were  admitted  to  the  colleges 
upon  examination.  The  sixth  annual  report  con- 
tains this  statement,  “It  appears  from  the  tables 
that  the  per  cent,  of  failures  (in  college)  among 
those  who  enter  on  certificate  is  much  lower  than 
among  those  entering  on  examination.”  The 
seventh  report  again  contains  this  statement,  “The 
percentage  of  failures  among  those  entering  on 
certificates  continues  much  lower  than  among  those 
who  enter  on  examination.”  The  ninth  annual  re- 
port reads,  “From  this  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  failures  among  those  entering  on  examination  is 
relatively  half  as  many  again  as  among  those  enter- 
ing on  certificate.  This  difference  between  the  two 
classes  persists  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 
regard  the  statistics.”  These  statements  are  im- 
portant. They  indicate  to  some  extent  the  value 
of  inspection  to  secondary  work.  The  schools 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  college  upon  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  course  feel  a keener 
interest  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  pupil  than 
do  those  institutions  whose  graduates  must  depend 
upon  themselves  and  their  own  efforts  in  order  to 
successfully  pass  college  entrance  requirement 
examinations. 

In  Table  3,  out  of  thirty  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Education  which  comment  on  the  value  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  high  school  work, 
twenty-three  hold  that  there  would  be  improved 
commercial  work  in  the  secondary  schools  if  that 
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work  were  properly  supervised.  Seven  states  re- 
port to  the  contrary.  These  seven  answers  are, 
however,  influenced  more  by  the  thought  of  the 
expense  involved  in  such  inspection  and  supervision 
than  they  are  by  the  conviction  that  such  inspec- 
tion would  not  be  productive  of  good.  Table  1 
shows  the  attitude  taken  by  the  State  Colleges  and 
Universities.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “Would 
there  be  improvement  in  the  standard  of  commercial 
education  in  high  schools  if  this  work  were  in- 
spected carefully  and  by  specialists  in  commercial 
education?”  twenty  State  institutions  commented. 
Seventeen  answered  in  the  affirmative,  two  insti- 
tutions reported  that  they  had  no  definite  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  an  answer,  and  one  lone  in- 
stitution objected  to  inspection  in  any  form  on  the 
ground  that  such  inspection  or  supervision  killed 
initiative. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  proper 
inspection  and  supervision  of  high  school  com- 
mercial training.  However,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  secondary  commercial  education  are,  and  justly 
may  be,  opposed  to  the  kind  of  inspection  which 
the  State  Departments  are  doing  at  the  present 
time.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  work  of  every  department  of  the  high  school, 
just  so  long  will  there  be  ineffective  and  worthless 
inspection  and  supervision  of  secondary  commercial 
training.  It  is  not  plausible  that  there  are  in  these 
State  institutions  men  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
on  every  phase  of  secondary  education,  and  also 
qualified  to  render  constructive  criticism  with  ref- 
erence to  such  education.  What  is  needed  is  not 
merely  inspection,  but  helpful  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  commercial  training, 
and  this  aid  cannot  be  given  except  by  one  who  is 
properly  and  adequately  trained  in  the  commercial 
pursuits  and  practices  usually  taught.  This  is  a 
work  in  which  the  State  Departments  have  been 
very  weak,  and  because  of  the  general  and  tra- 
ditional opposition  to  commercial  training  this  par- 
ticular field  of  vocational  training  has  received  very 
little  aid  either  from  the  State  Departments  or 
from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  There  has 
been  no  co-ordination  between  secondary  and  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
education.  A change  in  policy  is  bound  to  come 
and  the  time  is  not  so  far  distant. 

Two  state  universities  have  resorted  to  inspec- 
tion of  secondary  commercial  training  by  special- 
ists in  commerce ; they  are  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  University  of  Texas.  These  insti- 
tutions apparently  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  commercial  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  states  from  which  they  draw  the  majority 
of  their  students,  and  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  direct  the  business  training  in  the  high  schools 
of  their  states  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  prop- 
erly and  scientifically  taught  in  these  high  schools. 
The  Departments  of  School  Visitation  of  both  of 
the  institutions  mentioned  very  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  plan  of  inspection  which  has  been  in 
practice  for  a little  over  two  years.  Prof.  Treleven. 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Prof.  Morton,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  whose  direction 
this  inspection  of  high  school  commercial  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  their  respective  institutions 
have  no  doubt  been  able  to  produce  results  which 


have  been  gratifying  to  the  institutions  which  they 
represented.  Time  will  not  permit  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  the  work  of  inspection  of 
both  of  these  institutions  and  yet  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  point  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
entirely  new  form  of  high  school  supervision. 

A quotation  from  the  Committee  of  School  Visi- 
tation of  the  University  of  Texas  will  best  serve 
to  indicate  the  results  accomplished  through  the 
specialized  supervision  and  inspection  of  commercial 
education  in  Texas  high  schools.  The  report  in  part 
reads : “Until  two  years  ago  the  commercial  work 

in  Texas  high  schools  was  extremely  poor 

We  immediately  availed  ourselves  of  Professor 
Treleven’s  assistance  and  a new  era  was  opened  for 
business  training  in  the  high  schools  of  this  state. 
....  The  schools  are  not  only  willing,  but  are 
anxious  for  the  visits.  Furthermore,  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  better  their  work  when  they  receive 
proper  instruction I may  say,  without  hesi- 

tation that  very  great  changes  have  come  in  meth- 
ods, equipment,  and  in  results  in  the  commercial 
work  of  our  schools  as  a direct  result  of  sympathetic 
and  helpful  visitation.” 

It  probably  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  was  originally  indifferent  to  commercial 
education  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  university 
as  well,  if  it  did  not  actually  oppose  such  education. 
Under  the  direction  of  a man  thoroughly  trained 
in  commerce,  one  who  had  substantiated  and  sup- 
plemented training  with  actual  and  practical  ex- 
perience, a man  possessed  of  rare  judgment,  capable 
of  passing  fairly  and  constructively  upon  the  value 
of  high  school  commercial  work,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  do  otherwise  than  produce  desirable  re- 
sults. Professor  Morton,  the  inspector  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  brought  about  a 
marked  change  in  Wisconsin  high  school  commercial 
work  in  the  two  years  of  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  inspection  of  business  training  in  Wis- 
consin was  carried  forward  as  it  has  never  been 
before.  His  inspection  consisted  in  careful  inves- 
tigations of  methods  of  teaching,  qualification  of 
teachers,  equipment  of  the  department,  standardiza- 
tion of  commercial  courses,  adjustment  of  time  al- 
lotted to  various  subjects,  and  the  giving  of  really 
helpful  and  constructive  criticism.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  the  con- 
ditions which  were  revealed  were  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  work  involved  in  inspection.  But 
it  is  safe  to  make  the  statement  that  commercial 
training  in  those  high  schools  which  were  inspected 
has  materially  improved.  This  fact  is  attested  to 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Accredited 
Schools  and  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the 
best  high  school  teachers  of  commercial  work  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  the  most  logical 
method  of  procedure  to  bring  commercial  training 
to  the  desired  level.  The  universities  have  wielded 
a powerful  influence  upon  secondary  education 
through  the  inspection  of  high  school  work.  They 
can  do  likewise  with  that  form  of  education  which 
now  ranks  fourth  in  the  percentage  of  units  of  all 
high  school  work.  But  this  inspection  must  be  con- 
ducted and  carried  on  by  men  who  are  especially 
trained  and  experienced  in  commercial  work.  All 
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teachers  of  commercial  subjects  would  welcome 
constructive  inspection  and  supervision,  but  they 
wish  to  be  judged  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
passing  judgment.  They  do  not  want  a professor 
of  English,  Mathematics,  or  Greek  to  inspect  their 
work  and  comment  thereon.  If  the  state  univer- 
sities want  to  do  something  really  beneficial  to 
commercial  education  in  the  high  schools  of  their 
respective  states,  let  them  engage  the  services  of 
trained  experts  in  commercial  education  and  send 
such  experts  out  to  inspect  and  give  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

And  when  the  state  universities  undertake  this 
work  one  thing  is  quite  sure  to  come  with  it.  The 
universities  will  then  feel  a more  thorough  re- 
sponsibility toward  a duty  which  properly  belongs 
to  such  institutions  ; namely,  they  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  the  university  is  to  pass  judgment  on 
secondary  commercial  training,  it  will  be  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  university  to  take  active  steps  to 
produce  an  available  supply  of  properly  trained  com- 
mercial teachers.  If  25%  of  the  graduates  of  all 
colleges  enter  the  teaching  profession  then  surely 
a department  of  education  which  has  attained  the 
proportions  which  commercial  education  has  now 
reached  should  be  given  proper  recognition  in  the 
preparation  of  its  teachers.  That  this  is  now  fairly 
well  on  its  way  has  been  mentioned  earlier.  Several 
state  institutions  are  now  giving  special  attention 
to  this  work. 

When  the  state  universities  fully  recognize  that 
they  have  a duty  to  perform  in  this  respect  and 
when  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  train  teach- 
ers properly  for  this  most  rapidly  increasing  branch 
of  education,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  greater  im- 
provement in  commercial  education.  A commercial 
teacher  of  the  present  needs  more  than  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting  and  commercial  law.  These  branches 
are  now  recognized  as  merely  technical,  though 
very  important.  More  important  for  the  com- 
mercial teacher  is  a broad  knowledge  of  commerce 
and  finance,  and  clear  perception  of  the  relation- 
ship between  technical  subjects  and  the  general 
science  of  business,  a knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  business,  and  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching 
commercial  subjects.  This  is  the  work  which  the 
state  universities  must  perform.  There  now  are 
14  states  in  which  the  state  normal  schools  give 
training  for  commercial  teachers,  but  this  work 
should  also  be  undertaken  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, if  we  wish  to  have  teachers  of  business 
training  as  well  trained  as  are  the  teachers  of  other 
subjects.  We  need  more  business  men  with  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  industry  and  a 
body  of  men  with  a higher  standard  of  business 
ethics.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  educational  in- 
stitutions to  provide  this  necessary  training.  Both 
secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
responded  generously  to  the  public  demand  for 
commercial  education,  but  more  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

If  we  would  raise  the  general  level  of  commercial 
training  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  part  which  it  is  playing  in  the  future  history 
of  the  world  we  shall  have  to  approach  it  from  a 
point  of  view  other  than  that  of  a “necessary  evil.” 
Trade  and  commerce  need  no  apology,  nor  does  the 


training  which  prepares  for  it.  The  present  mad- 
ness of  war  will  pass.  Then  the  victories  of  the 
future  will  be  those  of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  far-sighted  man  of  affairs. 
Greater  things  will  be  done  by  these  than  have  been 
done.  Their  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
future  will  be  more  than  it  has  been. 

The  training  of  these  will  be  a more  important 
function  than  the  training  of  soldiers,  and  those  who 
train  the  business  men  of  the  future  will  find  that 
their  profession  will  grow  in  honor  and  dignity 
and  in  public  esteem,  till  it  is  second  to  no  secular 
vocation  of  the  sons  of  men. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMMERCIAL  - 
EDUCATION.* 

By  Edward  L.  Werteieim. 

POURING  the  year  1914,  18,208  business  firms  and 
^ individuals  failed  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  largest  number  reported  in  a single  year  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  This  does  not  include  the  thousands 
of  individuals  in  the  firms,  neither  does  it  represent 
other  thousands  who  simply  closed  out  without  any 
record  of  failure  against  their  name,  but  who  never- 
theless were  conscious  themselves  that  their  business 
efforts  had  been  failures. 

Lack  of  capital,  changed  business  conditions,  bad 
business,  war  and  other  reasons  have  been  assigned  as 
reasons,  and  all  of  these  no  doubt  have  had  their  part. 
But  more  fundamental  was  the  failure  to  recognize, 
understand  and  observe  certain  definite  facts  and  laws. 
These  have  been  embodied  in  subjects  and  courses  of 
study,  more  or  less  clearly  defined.  It  is  the  study  of 
these  that  constitutes  Commercial  Education.  Book- 
keeping, Stenography  and  Penmanship  are  only  the 
kindergarten  studies,  while  Accountancy,  Personal 
Efficiency,  Salesmanship,  Advertising,  Finance,  Eco- 
nomics, Public  Speaking  and  Business  Psychology  can 
be  considered  the  more  advanced. 

There  are  so  many  intensely  interesting  facts  about 
business,  some  of  them  actually  necessary,  that  sub- 
jects bearing  directly  on  business  may  profitably  be 
introduced  in  all  forms  of  education.  Even  though  a 
professional  career  is  planned,  a knowledge  of  busi- 
ness today  is  needed.  The  lawyer,  for  example,  has 
more  business  men  among  his  clients  than  men  from 
any  other  one  class.  He  may  also  be  himself  engaged 
in  some  line  of  business,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his 
profession,  or  he  may  act  as  a director,  serve  on  busi- 
ness committees,  etc.,  and  must  have  a knowledge  of 
business  affairs.  The  minister  needs  instruction  in 
handling  church  finances.  His  membership  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  of  business  men.  He  must  know  how  to 
appeal  to  the  business  type  of  man  and  think  in  his 
terms.  Even  his  message  itself  must  fulfill  all  the 
principles  of  salesmanship  by  securing  favorable  ap- 
proach, attention,  interest  and  a favorable  decision. 
Engineers,  architects,  teachers,  and  in  fact  men  of  all 
classes,  need  in  this  commercial  age  business  training, 
need  to  know  how  to  sell  and  how  to  state  their  propo- 
sition forcibly,  whether  they  have  goods  or  services  to 
offer. 

Commercial  education,  therefore,  in  this  broader 
sense,  should  he  made  a part  of  every  man’s  training. 

•From  an  article  in  the  Efficiency  Magazine,  by  Edward  E.  Wertheim, 
educational  director  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 
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HISTORY  AND  TENDENCIES  OF  BOOKKEEPING* 

By  W.  L.  Read. 


WHEN  the  student  of  bookkeeping  takes  his 
place  in  his  class,  he  is  taught  in  the  first 
forty  lessons  principles  which  it  took  man- 
kind forty  centuries  to  evolve. 

In  the  history  of  bookkeeping,  nothing  stands 
out  more  clearly  than  that  it  has  been  a develop- 
ment, not  a discovery.  The  very  fact  that  reliable 
historical  data  on  this  subject  is  so  hard  to  secure 
bears  witness  to  this  truth.  For  it  is  difficult  to 
say  of  any  growing  thing  “On  such  a date,  it  was 
a seed ; on  such  a date,  a sprout ; and  such  a date, 
a full-grown  organism.”  The  process  of  growth  is 
too  gradual. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  “account- 
ing” to  indicate  some  higher  form  of  bookkeeping — 
a sort  of  sublimated  bookkeeping.  The  historian, 
however  declares  that  accounting  preceded  book- 
keeping. Man  first  learned  to  count,  then  to  keep 
an  account  with  a debtor  or  creditor,  and  later  to 
keep  books.  As  a matter  of  fact,  crude  forms  of 
accounting  were  in  use  centuries  before  books  or 
even  writing.  These  accounts  were,  of  course,  un- 
reliable— so  much  so  that  the  old  Mosaic  law  stipu- 
lated that  every  seventh  year  should  be  the  “year 
of  the  Lord’s  release”  when  every  man  should  re- 
lease all  others  of  their  debts  to  him.  This  was 
a good  way  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  Babylonians  were  in  their  day  leaders  in 
accomplishment.  The  first  records  of  account,  in 
any  way  permanent,  of  which  we  have  definite 
knowledge  were  written  in  Babylon,  2,600  B.C. — 
4,500  years  ago.  These  first  bookkeeping  records, 
like  the  first  man,  were  made  of  clay.  The  records 
were  written  with  a stylus  on  slabs  of  clay.  Im- 
pressions of  seals  and  of  finger  nails  signatured 
these  records.  Their  voucher  system  must  have 
resembled  a brick  yard,  but  the  system  had  its 
advantages.  If  a man  refused  to  pay  his  bill,  the 
creditor  could  always  hit  him  with  the  brick.  Mean- 
while, he  could  build  a house  of  what  they  owed 
him. 

Such  an  accounting  system  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive. Even  the  ancient  Babylonians  had  their 
troubles,  doubtless,  the  same  as  we  do  today,  with 
systems  which  cost  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
involved. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  a highly  educated 
race.  Their  earliest  records,  though  of  a later  date 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  are  of  equal  interest 
to  the  historian.  These  records  were  written  on 
papyrus  with  a calamus. 

When  Ranieses  the  second  loaned  some  of  his 
wives  to  his  subject,  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia,  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  a scribe  record  on  a sheet 
of  papyrus  the  number  of  wives  loaned,  charging 
these  up  against  the  debtor  prince  until  the  latter 
should  return  the  ladies,  or  an  equivalent  number 
of  other  ladies  just  as  good,  whereupon  the  scribe 
would  issue  a credit  memo  and  balance  the  royal 
account. 

The  necessity  for  taxing  to  replenish  the  public 
treasury  was,  however,  the  mother  of  Egyptian 
accounting.  This  taxation  was  in  vogue  before 


money  was  invented — the  principle  of  taxation 
antedates  money  itself.  The  Egyptian  brought  his 
grain  to  the  royal  storehouse,  where  produce  was 
recorded  in  kind,  there  Ireing  no  way  to  express 
its  value  in  money.  Later,  all  values  were  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  corn — but  this,  as  Kipling  would 
say,  is  another  story.  The  records  of  the  corn 
deposited  in  the  royal  storehouse  were  engraved 
on  stone. 

The  looseleaf  system  on  papyrus  was  sufficiently 
accurate  for  wives,  but  when  it  came  to  keeping 
track  of  the  movement  of  corn  between  the  two 
rival  kingdoms  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  the 
records  on  tablets  of  stone.  If  a wife  or  two  should 
be  lost  it  would  be  immaterial,  but  the  corn  records 
must  be  lasting — engraved  on  stone  like  the  ten 
commandments. 

Bookkeeping  in  kind  was  very  cumbersome,  and 
even  the  invention  of  money,  later,  did  not  help 
much.  The  amounts  were  expressed  in  Roman 
numerals — and  if  anyone  can  tell,  off-hand,  the 
value  of  MDCCXVIII  shekels,  he  richly  deserves 
XVI  of  Bryan’s  16  to  1 dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  accounting,  as 
in  other  matters,  history  repeats  itself,  and  the 
development  is  in  cycles.  The  separate  slabs  of 
clay  of  ancient  days  and  the  papyrus  in  separate 
sheets,  that  preceded  bound  books,  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  loose  leaf  sheets  and  cards  that 
are  now  superseding  bound  books. 

Up  to  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America 
bookkeeping  consisted  almost  entirely  of  records 
of  events,  arranged  chronologically.  These  day- 
books constituted  the  only  records  kept. 

The  oldest  bound  book  still  extant  is  a day-book 
that  was  kept  by  a banker  in  Florence,  Italy,  in 
1211.  As  each  day  would  go,  he  would  jot  down 
his  transactions.  The  memoranda  of  this  Floren- 
tine banker  are  as  much  a diary  as  they  are  a set 
of  books.  Mixed  in  with  the  accounting  items  are 
items  of  a personal  nature,  and  philosophical  re- 
marks, somewhat  like  this : 

Jan.  1.  Loaned  Americtis  Vespticious,  Jr.,  10,000 
lire. 

Jan.  2.  Went  to  cabaret  with  Dolly  and  got  in 
a fight  losing  1 tooth. 

Jan.  3.  God  is  good. 

Jan.  4.  Loaned  Viovanni  Ferdinando  5,000  lire. 

Jan.  5.  Saw  some  beautiful  girl. 

The  first  suggestion  of  double  entry,  which  it 
is  generally  conceded  was  introduced  by  the 
Italians,  is  in  a set  of  books  dated  1297,  kept  by 
Rinerio  and  Baldo  Fini.  These  books  show  ac- 
counts with  things,  and  cross  entries,  very  similar 
to  those  of  our  present  double  entry  system. 

I had  intended  to  avoid  historical  data,  but  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  to  give  a few  dates  and  names 
at  this  point.  The  plan  has  its  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  argumentation,  for  probably  few  are 
in  a position  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made.  If  there  are  any  doubters,  I wish  to  say  that 
most  of  the  books  referred  to  are  on  exhibit  at  the 
British  Museum  and  subject  to  inspection  if  they 
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care  to  risk  the  submarines,  go  across  and  have  a look. 

The  first  pure  double  entry  system  was  used  by 
the  stewards  of  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1340. 

In  1345  the  Freres  Bonis  of  Montauban,  France, 
prepared  the  first  summary  of  accounts  due  and 
owing.  This  showed  a balance.  It,  however,  in- 
volved personal  accounts  only. 

In  1406  some  Venetian  merchants  made  use  of  a 
capital  account  and  a loss  and  gain  account. 

In  most  of  this  early  bookkeeping  there  was  no 
attempt  to  balance.  All  of  it  up  to  this  time,  except 
in  one  set  of  books  kept  by  a Constantinople  mer- 
chant in  1436,  was  expressed  in  Roman  numerals. 

The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  of  bookkeeping 
was  by  the  Italian,  Luca  Paciolo,  in  1494.  He  was 
not  an  inventor  of  a system  and  did  not  claim  to 
do  anything  but  set  forth  in  an  orderly  way  the 
customs  of  the  Venetian  merchants,  and  explain 
the  uses  of  the  journal  and  ledger.  This  treatise 
was  part  of  a book  which  dealt  principally  with 
arithmetic.  He  showed  the  correlation  between 
bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  a correlation  still 
emphasized  in  modern  teaching  methods.  It  is 
Avorthy  of  note  that  this  first  important  treatise  on 
double  entry,  appearing  in  1494,  was  practically 
contemporary  with  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  in  1492. 

The  partial  use  of  the  day  book  as  a diary  or 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  not  strictly  a 
part  of  the  mechanics  of  accounting  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  earliest  day  books.  Even  as  late  as 
1565  the  German,  Gottlieb,  marked  his  profit  item 
thus ; “By  this  amount  I have  become  richer 
through  this  trade.  To  God  be  the  thanks  and 
praise.” 

I wonder  if  the  modern  merchant  often  takes 
time  to  write  in  his  books,  opposite  a profit 
item,  “To  God  be  the  thanks  and  praise.” 

Modern  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
they  show,  in  order  from  left  to  right, 
date — explanation — amount. 

The  oldest  book  extant  which  shows  this  char- 
acteristic is  a ledger  in  the  Advocates  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  dated  1697,  hand  ruled.  Like  every- 
thing Scotch,  it  is  thorough  and  carefully  done. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  patent  or 
copyright  bookkeeping  systems.  In  1796  E.  T. 
Jones,  at  Bristol,  England,  advertised  that  he  had  in- 
vented a system  of  bookkeeping  which,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a guinea,  anyone  would  receive  and  be 
licensed  to  use. 

The  would-be  users  paid  their  guineas.  But  it 
was  soon  made  clear  that  there  was  no  patentable 
feature  in  what  I\Ir.  Jones  had  to  offer,  and  the  guineas 
were  lost.  Eor  bookkeeping  is  not  patentable  any 
more  than  is  shorthand  or  the  letters  of  the  English 
language. 

In  modern  methods  the  ledger,  or  book  of  ac- 
counts, is  the  center  of  the  accounting  system.  All 
others  are  a convenience.  The  inconvenience  of 
making  entries  directly  in  the  ledger  makes  the 
journal  and  other  books  of  original  entry  a neces- 
sity in  most  cases.  The  impossibility  of  arranging 
the  ledger  to  show  the  summaries  of  results  that 
the  business  man  needs  makes  it  important  that 
certain  auxiliary  or  statistical  books  be  kept  and 
that  results  be  written  out  in  the  desired  forms  in 


statements  of  various  kinds.  But  to  the  teacher 
the  point  of  approach  must  be  the  ledger,  because 
it  is  the  center  book — the  book  to  which  all  entries 
go  and  from  which  all  results  are  taken.  By  the 
early  method  of  keeping  the  ledger,  the  result  was 
continuously  shown  by  a method  of  continuous  sub- 
traction. The  plan  may  be  compared  with  the  time- 
consuming  laborious  plan  still  widely  used,  of  keep- 
ing a constant  balance  on  the  check  book  stub  by 
continuous  subtraction. 

Now  the  ledger  account  is  kept  by  means  of 
entries  and  counter-entries  and  the  balance  is  ascer- 
tained by  taking  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides. 

The  first  accounts  to  be  kept  Avere  personal  ac- 
counts only.  Next,  property  and  cash  accounts 
Avere  introduced.  The  third  class  of  accounts  to 
come  into  being  Avere  accounts  Avith  intangible 
things.  This  class  of  accounts  includes  loss  and 
gain  accounts,  depreciation  accounts,  adjustment 
accounts,  reserve  accounts,  and  other  accounts 
Avhich  are  kept  to  shoAV  sources  of  profit  and  loss, 
avenues  of  distribution,  and  purposes  and  retention 
of  funds.  To  go  into  an  extended  discussion  of 
these  ^ various  accounts  Avould  be  impossible  and 
undesirable  here. 

All  accounting  can  be  reduced  to  certain  Avell- 
defined  fundamentals  and  these  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  inculcate. 

The  first  principle  is  that  of  the  equality  of  debit 
and  credit.  HoAvever  complicated  an  entry  is,  re- 
gardless of  Avhether  the  debiting  and  crediting  are 
done  at  the  same  time  or  not,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  identity  of  the  single  item  is  often 
lost  as  this  becomes  a component  part  of  some 
grand  total,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  equal 
debit  and  credit  for  eA'ery  entry. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  classification.  By 
classification  I mean  the  grouping  together  of  re- 
lated data.  This  is  typified  in  the  account  itself, 
Avhich  comes  Avithin  the  definition  given,  in  the 
grouping  of  accounts  in  the  ledger,  in  the  grouping 
of  original  entries  in  books  and  in  columns,  and 
in  dozens  of  other  Avays.  Classification  makes  the 
books  a place  to  find  facts  in,  rather  than  a place 
to  lose  them.  Better  to  rely  on  the  memory  than 
on  records  Avhich  cannot  be  found.  Classification 
makes  reference  easy  and  rapid,  and  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  next  great  principle ; namely,  con- 
densation. 

Condensation,  the  third  principle,  is  labor  saving 
as  applied  chiefly  to  posting.  After  grouping  to- 
gether original  entries  of  the  same  kind  Ave  are 
able  to  total  them  and  post  the  total  in  one  ledger 
entry,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  sales  book,  special 
columns  in  the  cash  book,  etc.  In  some  of  the 
columns  of  the  cash  book  Ave  have  a double  saving, 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  expense  column,  for  instance, 
the  total  only  is  entered,  both  for  the  debit  and 
the  credit.  The  principle  of  condensation  is  applied 
also  in  statements  of  condition  and  progress,  by 
segregating  certain  details  in  schedules,  and  shoAV- 
ing  results  only  in  the  statement,  and  in  many 
other  Avays. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  analysis.  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  that  analysis  belongs  en- 
(Continned  on  page  263.) 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

By  F.  C.  Henderschott. 


Conduct  of  industry  lends  itself  in  an  increas- 
ing measure  to  committee  work.  Industrial  or- 
ganizations may  be  classed  broadly  in  two  ways. 
There  are,  first,  organizations  controlled  by  a board 
of  directors  and  privately  owned.  This  form  of  or- 
ganization is  not  strictly  co-operative.  To  get  best 
results  eflfective  team  work  is  necessary  and  under  this 
form  definite  duties  are  assigned  to  paid  representa- 
tives and  definite  results  can  be  exacted;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  organization  of  correspondence  schools. 
The  activities  of  the  organization  are  classified  and 
those  appointed  as  managers  of  the  various  divisons 
may  usually  be  regarded  as  experts  in  the  particular 
division  of  work  which  falls  under  their  direction  and 
supervision. 

Second,  organizations  which  are  co-operative  in 
character  and  dependent  largely  upon  voluntary  ef- 
fort. A representative  organization  of  this  character 
is  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  This  or- 
ganization has  within  its  membership  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  total  electrical  industries  of  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  office  of  an  executive  secretary,  its 
activities  are  largely  co-operative  in  character.  The 
executive  secretary’s  office  is  responsible  for  the  routine 
work  of  the  organization,  the  conduct  of  correspond- 
ence, the  arranging  for  annual  conventions,  taking 
minutes  of  such  conventions  and  publication  of  pro- 
ceedings, the  issuance  of  a monthly  bulletin  and  other 
work  of  similar  character.  But  most  of  the  construc- 
tive work  of  this  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees. These  committees  are  formed  by  selecting 
representatives  usually  from  tbe  leading  central  sta- 
tion companies  embraced  in  the  Association.  We  may 
go  further  and  state  as  a fact  that  the  character  of 
work  done  by  a committee  and  the  value  of  the  report 
which  it  submits  is  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the 
ability  and  activity  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  is  the  second  class  of  industrial  organizations  with 
which  this  article  will  be  concerned.  Oftentimes  the 
executive  committee  or  the  president  of  an  association, 
co-operative  in  character,  although  exercising  the  best 
possible  judgment  in  selecting  committees,  find  results 
disappointing  and  many  times  disorganizing.  It  is  a 
human  characteristic  to  accept  honors  oftentimes  with- 
out fully  weighing  the  responsibilities  which  are  a part 
of  such  acceptances.  Here  is  the  weakest  point  in  the 
efficiency  of  organizations  co-operative  in  character. 

A good  example  is  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools.  This  organization,  only  about  three 
years  old,  has  accomplished  definite  results  much 
greater  than  can  be  claimed  by  most  organizations 
similar  in  character.  The  organization  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association.  There  are  three  classes  of  mem- 
bership ; 

Class  “A”  consisting  solely  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions which  designate  a representative  who  shall  have 
full  power  to  cast  their  vote. 

Class  “B”  membership  may  be  held  by  any  em- 
ploye of  Qass  “A”  members.  One-third  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  may  be  composed  of  Class  “B”  mem- 

*This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  Conventions  and  Associations  by 
F.  C.  Henderschott,  founder  and  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 


bers,  and  this  class  of  members  are  also  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President  or  any  other  elective  office,  but 
members  of  this  class  do  not  have  a vote. 

Class  “C”  contains  the  associate  membership  and 
this  class  enjoys  all  the  privileges  except  the  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office. 

Under  the  constitution  full  authority  as  to  manage- 
ment, in  fact  the  entire  management  of  the  business  of 
the  Association  is  delegated  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Its  authority  is  absolute.  That  the  Executive 
Committee  should  have  the  benefit  of  more  minds  in 
reaching  its  decisions,  there  was  created  a Finance  and 
Policy  Committee,  composed  of  many  of  the  leading 
executives  of  Class  “A”  members.  This  Committee 
meets  and  deliberates  questions  of  policy  and  what 
perhaps  is  of  even  greater  importance,  questions  of 
finance.  It  is  obvious  that  no  organization  can  hope 
to  attain  success  when  hampered  by  financial  difficulties. 
In  other  words,  the  income  of  any  successful  organiza- 
tion must  be  large  enough  to  permit  its  executive  com- 
mittee or  board  of  control  to  enlarge  the  activities  of 
its  organization  as  rapidly  as  there  is  demand  for  such 
activities  until  the  field  of  the  organization  is  thor- 
oughly and  fully  covered. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 
upon  organizing,  decided  to  carry  on  its  activities  first, 
through  its  Executive  Committee  and  second,  through 
an  Educational  Committee.  Before  the  close  of  the 
first  year  it  was  apparent  that  this  plan  of  organization 
was  a mistake.  The  Educational  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Committee  were  not  in  harmony  and  were 
not  fully  advised  as  to  each  other’s  purposes  and  the 
results  of  the  first  year’s  work  were  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  When  the  new  administration  was  in- 
augurated the  Educational  Committee  was  abolished 
and  the  Executive  Committee  assumed  all  its  functions 
— the  Executive  Committee  from  this  point  forward 
guiding  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

A careful  survey  was  made  which  determined  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Association’s  work,  which  were  each 
assigned  to  separate  committees,  such  for  example  as 
a Committee  on  Office  Work  Schools,  a Committee  on 
Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools,  a Committee  on  Spe- 
cial Training  Schools,  a Committee  on  Public  Educa- 
tion, a Committee  on  Unskilled  Labor  and  other  com- 
mittees for  similar  sub-divisions.  It  was  found  also 
that  there  should  be  a Committee  on  Allied  Institu- 
tions, that  is,  a committee  whose  functions  would  be  to 
help  fit  our  organization  into  the  general  field  of  edu- 
cational activities.  There  are  other  divisions  of  in- 
dustry so  closely  allied  to  education  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  appoint  committees  to  go  into  these  sub- 
jects but  only  from  an  educational  standpoint.  This 
decision  resulted  in  a Committee  on  Employment 
Plans,  a Committee  on  Safety  and  Health,  a Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  also  a Codification 
Committee. 

As  the  work  progressed  it  became  evident  that  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  being 
representative  of  American  Industry  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  industrial  institutions  composing  its 
membership,  must  determine  standards  of  educational 
achievement.  Not  only  must  standards  be  determined 
(Continued  on  page  263.) 
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SECURING  POSITIONS  FOR  GRADUATES 

By  John  D.  Houston.* 


The  success  of  a business  college  depends  very 
largely  on  its  ability  to  place  its  graduates  in 
positions,  and  no  business  college  would  live 
long  which  did  not  succeed  in  this  respect.  The  writer 
has  had  enough  experience  in  the  field  to  know  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  enroll  new  students  when  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  former  graduates  out  of 
work.  Our  high  schools  are  in  a somewhat  different 
position,  but  it  is  a good  thing  for  our  students  to  be 
successfully  employed,  and  I believe  we  can  do  much 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  condition. 

The  first  requisite  is  that  the  student  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  some  useful  office  work.  If  we  can  pre- 
pare them  so  that  they  can  do  the  work  they  under- 
take better  than  others,  our  task  of  finding  employment 
for  them  will  be  easy.  Then,  the  business  men  will 
come  to  us  for  help. 

If  left  to  themselves  students  are  apt  to  accept  the 
first  job  that  offers,  whether  they  are  fitted  for  that 
particular  position  or  not.  Many  failures  result  from 
this  cause.  If  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  use 
his  discretion  in  placing,  many  misfits  can  be  avoided. 
The  teacher,  after  some  years  experience  with  a 
student,  should  be  able  to  “size  him  up”  and  to  tell 
with  some  accuracy  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  So  I 
believe  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  follow 
when  business  men  come  to  us  for  what  they  want  and 
rely  on  our  judgment  in  sending  them  the  best  workers 
for  any  particular  position. 

In  New  Haven  we  have  a plan  for  giving  our 
students  practical  office  training  which  I believe  is  not 
used  in  any  other  school.  A part  of  our  High  School 
building  is  used  by  a Trade  School  which  carries  on 
a large  variety  of  work.  There  is  painting,  plumbing, 
carpentry,  electrical,  and  machine  work,  cooking,  and 
dressmaking.  All  of  these  departments  are  doing 
work  for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  outside 
parties.  This  necessitates  an  up-to-date  office  to  care 
for  the  accounts  of  each  department. 

Our  senior  class  is  made  up  of  five  divisions.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a division  is  divided 
in  half.  The  first  half  goes  to  the  Trade  School  for 
a week  where  under  the  supervision  of  a practical 
office  man  they  attend  to  the  billing,  filing,  time  cards, 
telephone,  cost  accounting,  correspondence,  etc.,  of  an 
actual  office.  The  second  half  goes  on  with  their 
regular  studies ; then  each  week  they  change  places. 
This  continues  for  two  months  when  another  division 
is  divided  for  the  same  purpose. 

Thus  the  work  of  theory  and  practice  alternates 
throughout  the  year,  with  results  which  so  far  seem 
very  beneficial.  The  fact  that  the  students  are  doing 
the  actual  office  work  of  a manufacturing  plant  seems 
to  bring  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  them. 

In  our  own  school,  large  classes  finish  each  year, 
but  all  are  usually  employed  soon  after  graduation.  I 
would  not,  however,  let  the  students  get  the  idea  that 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  find  places  for  them,  but  rather 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  them.  I tell 
them  that  if  they  find  any  place  where  help  is  needed 
and  where  references  are  required,  we  will  be  glad  to 

*Mr.  Houston  is  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  New 
Haven  High  School,  and  the  above  article  is  abridged  from  an  address 
^ven  by  him  before  the  New  England  Federation  of  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers. 


write  a letter  directly  to  the  firm.  I do  not  give  them 
a general  letter  of  recommendation  to  take  from  one 
place  to  another,  for  a direct  letter  has  the  better  effect. 

We  usually  take  up  the  question  of  the  best  way  to 
find  employment  just  before  they  finish,  with  a plan 
something  like  this : 

1.  By  inquiry  among  their  friends,  especially  among 
former  graduates,  as  these  often  know  where  more 
help  will  be  needed,  and  are  glad  to  aid  the  members 
of  the  next  class. 

2.  By  inquiry  of  friends  of  their  parents,  as  these 
frequently  know  of  changes  in  business  where  help  will 
be  needed. 

3.  By  answering  advertisements.  In  this  matter  they 
need  special  drill  on  the  best  way  to  do  it.  They  must 
be  shown  that  the  first  judgment  the  advertiser  forms 
of  them  is  made  up  wholly  from  their  answer,  that 
from  a number  of  replies  a few  applicants  will  be 
selected  for  an  interview.  Some  advice  is  usually 
needed  in  regard  to  the  interview.  In  the  general  mat- 
ter of  dress  and  the  manner  of  meeting  people,  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  from  the  time  they  enter  the  high 
school.  If  they  have  not  learned  this  before  it  is  not 
much  use  at  the  last  moment  to  give  stage  directions 
as  to  how  to  dress  and  behave.  A business  man  can 
easily  tell  when  a boy  is  “dressed  up”  and  is  using 
“company  manners.” 

4.  By  direct  application  to  any  firm  where  they  think 
they  are  best  fitted  to  work.  They  may  know  of  some 
office  where  they  would  like  to  work  and  it  does  no 
harm  to  walk  in  and  ask  if  they  need  more  help. 

5.  Through  calls  which  come  direct  to  us  from  firms 
who  have  had  former  graduates. 

Many  business  men  make  it  a practice  to  tell  us  just 
what  they  would  like  in  the  way  of  office  help  and  leave 
us  to  make  the  selection  for  them.  Some  of  them  pre- 
fer to  have  several  sent  to  them,  so  that  they  can  see 
them  and  talk  with  them. 

We  have  a plan  of  records  which  seems  to  favor 
good  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  while  in  school 
and  also  acts  as  a spur  to  good  work  after  they  get  out. 
A card  catalog  is  kept  of  each  class  which  graduates, 
indicating  their  name  and  address,  their  parents’ 
names,  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  by  whom  they 
are  employed,  kind  of  work,  etc.  We  have  also  an 
alphabetical  list  of  all  former  classes  with  the  same 
records  on  the  cards,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
business  firms  employing  our  graduates. 

Last  June  as  we  were  changing  over  from  a three 
to  a four-year  course  a letter  was  sent  to  many  busi- 
ness firms  stating  that  they  had  employed  certain  of 
our  graduates  and  asking  how  successful  they  had 
been.  We  received  180  replies,  including  letters  which 
covered  from  one  to  over  sixty  graduates.  Out  of 
this  number  only  six  criticised.  Jiist  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  tbe  general  trend  of  the  replies,  let  me  quote 
a few  sentences : “Have  given  splendid,  intelligent, 
faithful  service,  which  has  been  most  satisfactory  in 
every  way.” 

“Has  occupied  satisfactorily  different  positions  in 
this  bank  for  over  fifteen  years.” 

“We  think  you  are  entitled  to  feel  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  record  your  graduates  have  made  with  us.” 

{Continued  on  page  264.) 
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MUSIC  IN  PENMANSHIP  DRILLS* 

By  Emma  B.  Dearborn. 


1 have  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of 
a penmanship  sys- 
tem to  offer  for 
yonr  consideration. 
W e have  some 

wonderfully  fine 
ones  now.  I dare 
venture  that  w'e  as 
teachers  would  be 
pre  -eminently 
proud,  yes,  even 
content,  if  our  stu- 
dents could  all 
execute  with  ease 
and  rapidity  the 
graceful  curves  of 
the  Z a n e r,  the 
Mills,  or  the 
Palmer  system. 
But  how  we  may 
realize  such  an  am- 
Miss  EDITH  R.  iiobrough.  bitioii  with  the 
minimum  of  time  and  energy  is  the  question  1 should 
like  to  consider. 

After  the  form  of  a letter  is  taught,  and  the  mind 
is  made  to  see  it  correctly,  the  next  thing  is  to 
establish  a co-ordination  of  mind  and  hand.  In  other 
words,  we  should  automatize  this  motor  and  mental 
association.  This  necessitates  an  infinite  amount 
of  drill  or  practice. 

Our  next  problem  is  how  to  get  all  this  necessary 
practice  work  done  without  making  penmanship 
tedious.  The  adaptable  student  falls  into  the  idea 
easily  and  naturally.  He  likes  to  turn  out  page 
after  page  of  conspicuously  improved  work.  But 
the  fello'Cv  whose  progress  is  very  slow  frequently 
gets  discouraged,  and  when  he  enters  your  class- 
room, you  miss  the  animated  expression  from  his 
face  that  betokens  anticipated  pleasure  in  the  work 
he  is  about  to  undertake.  You  can  smile  at  him, 
but  you  mustn’t  look  for  any  answering  smile,  for 
he  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  he  can’t  write, 
he  never  could  write,  and  he  doesn’t  like  penman- 
ship anyhow. 

Now  this  is  where  the  real  test  of  the  teacher 
comes  in.  If  you  can  get  that  fellow  interested, 
you  have  accomplished  your  mission.  If  you  lose 
him,  you  have  lost  an  opportunity. 

The  group  of  students  who  are  the  poorest  pen- 
men cannot  be  classed  among  the  sub-normals.  They 
are  not  infrequently  the  brightest  in  the  class,  but 
they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  believe  that 
in  some  way  they  are  different  from  other  fellows  : 
and  consequently  they  enter  the  penmanship  class 
so  bounded  and  done  up  with  artificial  restrictions 
and  limitations  which  they  have  placed  on^  them- 
selves that  any  freedom  of  action  is  impossible. 

Every  mental  concept  has  its  corresponding  bodily 
activity.  The  hand  can  be  educated  only  through 

*This  is  the  substance  of  a paper  by  Miss  Dearborn,  Principal  of  the 
Redbank,  N.  J.,  High  School,  read  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers’  Associations,  at  Chicago.  The  accompanying  exercises  are 
those  used  by  Miss  Edith  R.  Iiobrough,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  at 
the  same  High  School. 


the  mind,  and  consequently  the  mind  must  assume 
a less  rigid  attitude  toward  its  task  if  grace  and 
ease  and  fluency  of  motion  are  to  be  obtained. 

To  be  a successful  penman  a student  must  be 
intensely  interested  in  the  subject,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  interest  is  attention.  Attention  may  be 
either  spontaneous  or  forced,  but  spontaneous  at- 
tention is  much  more  effective  than  forced  atten- 
tion and  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  economical  learn- 
ing. Spontaneous  attention  may  be  either  in- 
stinctive or  habitual.  Fear  of  sarcasm  or  ridicule 
may  be  among  the  reasons  for  spontaneous  in- 
stinctive attention ; but  the  spontaneous  habitual 
attention  of  the  student  is  what  the  teacher  should 
aim  to  cultivate,  and  I know’  of  nothing  that  will 
create  more  interest  or  call  forth  more  spontaneous 
attention  than  music.  Acts  repeated  make  habits, 
and  when  these  acts  of  spontaneity  are  repeated 
day  after  day,  they  are  bound  to  form  habits  which 
will  have  a beneficial  influence  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter. 

I ask  you,  doesn’t  an  inspiring  march  relieve  you 
of  a sense  of  fatigue?  And  in  just  the  same  way 
won’t  the  soothing  strains  of  a waltz  relax  those 
rigid  muscles,  and  produce  almost  instantly  a har- 
mony in  both  mind  and  body  as  nothing  else  will? 

You  may  ask  to  what  extent  I would  use  music 
in  penmanship — only  to  the  extent  of  forming  right 
habits  of  motor  control,  and  then  occasionally  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  practice.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  only  correct  practice  makes  perfect. 
Associations  must  be  correctly  started  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  make  them  automatic  by  prac- 
tice. No  amount  of  music  can  establish  those  cor- 
rect associations.  That  can  only  be  done  through 
very  definite  and  pointed  instruction.  If  these 
associations  or  forms  have  not  been  seen  until  the 
mind,  practice,  then,  will  only  lead  to  establishing 
a fixed  habit  without  any  degree  of  perfection,  and 
is  worse  than  no  practice  at  all. 

And  then  I should  like  to  ask  if  you  know  of  any 
subject  in  which  the  students  feed  on  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  as  much  as  they  do 
in  penmanship  ? And  when  the  teacher’s  energy 
fails,  and  a teacher  is  only  human,  and  he  can  no 
longer  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class  by 
counting,  music  will  step  in  and  relieve  the  situation 
for  both  teacher  and  student,  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher’s  energy  may  be  conserved  for  effective 
presentation,  rather  than  directing  practice  work. 

Music  in  Letter  and  Figure  Exercises. 

Please  develop  the  follow'ing  letter  and  figure  ex- 
ercises, according  to  the  suggestions  given ; 

Eor  fast  March  or  Two-step  time,  or  slow  one- 
step  time : Small  letters,  a,  b,  d,  h,  i,  1,  n,  o,  g,  s,  t, 
u,  V,  \v,  x (all  arranged  in  groups  of  fives).  Capital 
A (singly)  and  capitals  B,  H,  and  S,  each  connected 
in  groups  of  fives. 

List  of  suitable  records  for  above  : In  Lilac  Time  ; 
Clayton’s  Grand  March;  The  Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever; Dance  California;  Buffalo  News  March. 

For  slow  and  medium  Waltz  time:  Small  letters 
(Continued  on  page  263.) 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

1 he  Broad  Commercial  Course* 


The  question  of  making  the  Commer- 
cial Course  strictly  vocational  from 
the  point  of  view  of  preparing  the 
student  in  the  shortest  time  to  take 
a more  or  less  remunerative  position, 
was  considered  in  the  last  article.  To 
efifect  this  end  we  found  many  high 
schools  ofifering  one-year,  two-year  and 
three-year  courses.  In  iloing  this  the 
high  schools  seem  to  have  followed  the  private  business 
schools  which  have  specialized  successfully  in  preparing 
bookkeepers  and  shorthand  writers.  Thus  we  find  that 
hosts  of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  are  turned 
out  without  taking  into  consideration  the  important 
economic  question  of  demand  and  supply. 

It  would  be  well  in  this  connection  for  high 
schools  to  consider  the  fact  that  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  business  employees  are  engaged  in  book- 
keeping and  stenography.  This  is  proved  wherever 
investigations  have  been  made  such  as  that  con- 
ducted in  Rochester  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  found  that  but  6]/^  per  cent,  of  the  business 
employees  in  that  city  were  employed  as  book- 
keepers, and  of  this  limited  percentage  one-half 
were  engaged  in  mechanical  records  that  required 
no  technical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Some 
carefully  collated  statistics  given  in  Mr.  Thompson’s 
Commercial  Education  in  Public  Secondary 
Schools,  show  that  in  a large  retail  dry  goods  house 
employing  5,100  employees,  13.8  per  cent,  were 
clerical,  that  is  stenographers,  clerks,  bookkeepers 
and  auditors.  An  insurance  business  with  over 
15,000  employees  showed  15  per  cent,  clerical. 
Figures  from  other  business  establishments  show 
approximately  the  same  ratio,  except  that  in  banks 
the  proportion  of  clerical  help  is  larger  than  the 
non-clerical.  Any  community  contemplating  the 
preparation  of  a commercial  course  would  do  well 
to  investigate  the  real  needs  existing  in  its  locality 
that  it  may  avoid  the  mistake  of  turning  out  a 
product  for  which  there  is  little  demand.  Another 
matter  that  should  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  our 
school  authorities  is  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  male  stenographers  employed ; and  many 
teachers  are  now  debating  the  advisability  of 
encouraging  boys  to  study  stenography. 

Even  if  it  be  held  that  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  high  school  to  prepare  students  to  keep  books 
or  to  be  stenographers,  many  teachers  of  long 
experience  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
students  and  better  for  the  community  to  insist  on 
the  full  high  school  term  with  bookkeeping  and 
stenography  in  the  last  year  when  an  intensified 
course  such  as  is  given  by  the  better  business  col- 
leges could  be  insisted  upon  and  hence  turn  out 
competent  employees  of  high  grade.  Where  the 
specialization  follows  as  a post-graduate  course,  the 
best  effects  have  resulted.  Intensified  work  for  one 


•This  is  the  sixth  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Busi- 
ness Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 


year  is  more  effective  than  an  hour  a day  for  four 
years.  The  best  business  colleges  in  the  large  cities 
insist  on  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  as 
a preliminary  to  their  business  and  secretarial 
courses.  Should  our  high  schools  take  a lower 
standard?  This  leads  us  then  to  a consideration 
of  what  the  proper  objective  of  the  high  school  com- 
mercial course  should  be.  Should  not  the  high  school 
in  each  community  give  its  young  men  and  women  who 
mean  to  lead  a business  life,  a broad,  liberal  training  to 
fit  them  for  business  leadership.  The  following  extract 
from  a letter  to  this  magazine  from  a commercial 
teacher  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  shows  that 
many  teachers  are  arriving  at  what  we  believe  the  true 
goal. 

“I  do  not  consider  that  we  are  turning  out  book- 
keepers. That  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  book- 
keeping courses.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
bookkeeping  course  is  to  train  business  men,  not 
to  be  bookkeepers,  but  to  be  able  to  understand 
books  and  interpret  them  properly  and  supervise 
the  work  on  them.  No  business  man  today  can 
interpret  his  business  records  unless  he  understands 
double-entry  bookkeeping,  much  less  can  he  super- 
vise the  work  on  them.  I am  vice-principal  of  the 
local  high  school  and  teach  the  commercial  sub- 
jects. During  the  last  five  years  I have  been  called 
upon  to  install  systems  of  bookkeeping  in  four  busi- 
ness establishments  in  this  city.  In  none  of  these 
did  the  proprietor  know  anything  about  bookkeep- 
ing. Not  one  of  them  could  interpret  his  accounts 
or  give  instructions  to  his  bookkeeper  as  to  how 
his  books  should  be  kept.  As  I understand  it,  the 
high  schools  are  teaching  bookkeeping  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  men  as  these,  not  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  their  bookkeepers.” 

That  such  testimony  should  come  from  across  the 
Continent  and  from  a small  town  only^  shows  that 
the  problems  of  Commercial  Education  are  the  same 
the  world  over.  This  teacher  is  familiar  with  the 
business  needs  of  an  average  American  community 
and  he  plainly  apprehends  that  it  is  more  important 
for  the  community  to  have  its  high  school  train  its 
business  men  than  to  train  its  clerks,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  commercial  course  is  broadly  to  pre- 
pare men  to  do  business  rather  than  to  record  the 
transactions  of  others.  It  should  not  be  a mere 
technically  vocational  course,  but  should  prepare 
the  young  people  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community.  This  is  an  eminently 
more  dignified  task  than  to  turn  the  high  school 
into  “a  mere  clerk  factory.”  Such  a school  is 
worthy  of  the  best  equipment  and  the  best  teaching 
ability  that  can  be  secured.  It  is  no  mean  task  this, 
to  fit  for  their  life  work  the  men  who  are  to  be  the 
civic  and  business  leaders  of  the  community,  even 
though  it  be  not  a great  city.  The  destiny  of  a boy 
or  girl  is  not  determined  by  the  size  of  the  town 
he  lives  in.  Not  only  the  leaders  of  great  metropoli- 
tan activities  get  their  start  in  small  towns,  but 
many  industries  have  had  their  origin  in  small 
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places.  The  men  who  are  graduated  from  the  com- 
mercial courses  of  our  high  schools  should  be 
fitted,  so  far  as  four  years’  training  will  do  it,  to 
become  independent  men  of  business  with  all  the 
possibilities  that  lie  before  such  men  in  a country 
like  ours.  Let  those  who  prepare  the  commercial 
courses  for  the  high  schools  of  our  country  keep 
a broad  perspective  that  their  commercial  courses 
may  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Before  passing  from  this  phase  of  our  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  touch  on  another  fallacy  that  'is 
affecting  our  educational  progress  unfavorably.  It 
is  customary  to  assume  that  the  day  of  small  busi- 
ness has  gone  by,  and  that  unless  a man  is  to  be 
a railroad  king,  a trust  magnate  or  a big  banker, 
there  is  nothing  before  him  but  to  be  an  underling 
all  his  days.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably 
more  independent  openings  for  men  of  initiative 
than  there  ever  have  been,  and  in  addition  there 
are  a number  of  corporate  positions  and  agencies 
where  the  officer  or  agent  has  to  exercise  all  the 
qualities  that  are  demanded  of  the  independent 
operator.  In  every  small  town  and  city  in  the  coun- 
try, the  stores,  the  banks,  the  factories  and  offices 
are  occupied  by  men  who  are  in  their  fields  inde- 
pendent and  who  have  to  exercise  all  the  qualities 
of  thrift,  foresight,  judgment,  tact  and  diplomacy 
that  are  expected  from  the  heads  of  enterprises. 
These  men  and  the  local  representatives  of  the  great 
corporations  must  be  competent  business  men, 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 
They  must  be  men  far  above  the  grade  of  mere 
clerks  and  bookkeepers.  They  are  not  only  the 
business  leaders,  but  are  also  the  civic  and  social 
leaders  of  their  respective  communities.  These  men 
deserve  the  best  local  educational  advantages  that 
their  high  schools  can  give. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  there  seem  to  be 
traces  of  an  unfortunate  feeling  that  the  commercial 
high  school  course  shotdd  be  in  some  way  a prepara- 
tory course  for  the  higher  commercial  training  to 
be  given  in  the  college  or  university.  Before  com- 
mercial courses  came  into  existence,  it  was  shown 
that  only  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  ever  went  on  to  college.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  academic  courses  were  shaped  up  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  five  per  cent,  to  pursue 
a consecutive  and  uniform  course  through  high 
school  and  then  through  college.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  had  to  begin  things  they  never  finished. 
Where  subjects  are  begun  in  the  high  school  and 
not  sufficiently  rounded  out  to  form  a unit  in  them- 
selves but  need  a college  course  to  complete  them, 
an  injustice  is  done  to  the  great  majority  who  never 
go  to  college.  Such  a mistake  as  this  should  be 
avoided  in  planning  commercial  courses  for  our  high 
schools.  If  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  academic 
students  went  on  to  college,  the  proportion  of  com- 
mercial students  who  go  further  would  be  still 
less.  Nearly  all  of  the  commercial  students  will 
go  direct  from  the  high  school  to  their  respective 
positions  in  the  business  world.  They  have  a right 
to  the  most  effective  course  that  can  be  given  them 
to  fit  them  for  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Their 
course  of  study  should  be  complete  in  itself,  rounded 
off  and  so  far  as  it  goes  mastered.  It  is  the  things 
we  really  learn  and  master  that  give  us  mental 


power  and  intellectual  efficiency.  For  instance,  if 
a language  is  to  be  studied,  let  it  be  studied  every 
day  for  the  whole  of  the  four  year  course  so  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  student  can  speak,  write 
and  think  in  that  language.  Do  not  let  him  take 
up  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three  languages  and 
learn  just  enough  to  feel  that  he  knows  nothing. 
A prominent  speaker  is  credited  in  the  newspapers 
with  saying  before  the  sub-section  of  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  that  was  dealing  with 
commercial  education,  that : 

“Five  hundred  English  words  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  dictionary,  as  synonyms  for  Spanish  words 
having  the  same  meaning  and  the  introduction  of 
a like  number  of  Spanish  words  into  the  English 
dictionary,  would  lead  to  the  gradual  absorbtion 
of  the  two  languages  and  would  make  it  easy  for 
the  representatives  of  the  different  republics  to  talk 
to  and  understand  each  other  without  special  train- 
ing.” 

Such  an  expedient  might  serve  the  traveling  pub- 
lic in  making  purchases  of  curios  in  a foreign  country 
but  it  would  hardly  serve  as  the  basis  of  a training  for 
the  export  trader. 

It  is  exactly  this  theory  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  all  learning  easy  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
“special  training’’  that  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  indifference  with  which  most  courses  of  study 
are  approached  in  our  schools.  If  anyone  expects 
to  prepare  himself  to  do  business  with  Spanish 
sj)eaking  countries  by  any  such  artifice  as  is  here  pre- 
scribed, he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  and  those 
who  prepare  commercial  school  courses  need  par- 
ticularly to  guard  against  the  adding  of  any  studies 
unless  ample  time  is  allowed  for  their  mastery.  We 
sympathize  entirely  with  a commercial  teacher  who 
states  that  he  is  working  to  have  the  commercial 
courses  made  as  difficult  as  any  course  in  the  high 
school.  At  the  present  time  commercial  education 
is  suffering  because  of  a widespread  idea  that  com- 
mercial studies  were  easier  than  the  academic 
courses ; something  that  the  slothful  and  second 
rate  student  could  scrape  through  without  hard 
work. 

If  we  consider  that  the  commercial  course  is  to 
be  the  training  for  the  working  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity ; that  it  is  to  be  the  education  of  the  ambi- 
tious boys  and  girls,  we  must  recognize  its  great 
importance.  What  can  we  give  them  that  they  may 
be  adequately  prepared  for  business  life  in  a course 
of  four  years? 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  such  provision  for  teaching  English 
that  the  student  be  not  permitted  to  graduate  until 
he  can  speak  and  write  his  own  language  with  pre- 
cision and  flexibility.  This  will  involve  training  in 
speaking  in  public,  in  writing  or  penmanship  and  in 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  and  a course  in  English 
composition  as  related  to  business.  Typewriting 
should  be  taught  for  the  same  reason  that  penman- 
ship is  taught,  i.  e.,  as  a means  of  expression. 

Next,  any  deficiencies  in  arithmetic  must  be  cor- 
rected and  the  student  must  understand  business 
arithmetic  and  be  quick  and  accurate  in  his  cal- 
culations. 

Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  and  in  the  last 
year  the  elements  of  accounting.  Both  bookkeeping 
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and  accounting  should  be  taught  as  a science  and, 
as  such,  its  cultural  value  is  not  small. 

Stenography  should  be  taught  to  girls  and  may 
be  made  an  optional  study  for  boys.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  each  community  an  investigation  should  be 
made  as  to  how  many  male  stenographers  are  em- 
ployed. George  Cortelyou  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished men  got  their  feet  on  the  first  rounds 
of  the  ladder  by  means  of  their  skill  in  shorthand. 
It  is  a question  whether  it  is  so  valuable  today, 
although  it  has  proved  to  be  a great  asset  in  getting 
a student  his  first  position. 

One  modern  language  is  recommended  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  studies  of  the  first  year  and  followed 
persistently  for  the  full  four  years.  Although  the 
big  commercial  centres  furnish  a readier  market 
for  students  with  a knowledge  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage than  the  agricultural  centres,  yet  as  a cul- 
tural study  it  is  worth  while  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  modern  business  man  should  know 
one  other  language  than  his  own  as  part  of  his 
training  and  also  for  the  mental  enlargement  it 
will  give  him. 

It  has  been  shown  where  the  matter  has  been 
investigated  that  clerical  help  averages  about  15% 
of  the  entire  number  of  employees  in  most  estab- 
lishments. A much  larger  proportion  of  those  em- 
ployed are  engaged  in  salesmanship  and  managerial 
positions.  It  would  seem  that  this  fact  should  be 
recognized  by  some  attempt  to  teach  salesmanship 
and  business  organization  in  a broad  way.  Un- 
fortunately effective  methods  of  teaching  this  sub- 
ject in  a high  school  course  have  not  as  yet  been 
worked  out.  It  is  one  of  the  business  problems 
of  the  future  to  devise  methods  of  instruction  in 
salesmanship,  advertising,  office  management,  busi- 
ness organization  and  procedure.  The  matter  of 
salesmanship  as  usually  taught  consists  in  teaching 
the  artifices  of  a retail  salesman  to  sell  to  an  ig- 
norant customer.  Salesmanship  as  it  should  be 
taught  would  be  the  science  of  supplying  a com- 
munity with  the  commodities  it  requires  in  the 
most  economical  and  effectual  manner.  With  sales- 
manship in  the  larger  sense,  all  the  ordinary  devices 
for  attracting  attention,  awakening  desire,  etc., 
would  have  a minor  place.  The  big  business  of  the 
world  is  not  done  by  mastering  tricks  of  the  trade 
but  by  applying  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  future  will  give  us  new  and  effective  methods 
to  train  men  for  business  as  it  actually  is. 

Commercial  law  should  be  taught  with  some  thor- 
oughness. It  has  no  little  value  as  a cultural  study. 

Commercial  geography  has  a fundamental  place 
in  the  commercial  curriculum,  and  history  which 
emphasizes  the  economic  development  of  the  nation 
would  seem  to  be  a necessary  part  of  a business  man’s 
information. 

Civics,  economics  and  sociology  should  hold  lead- 
ing places  in  every  commercial  education  program. 
The  business  man  of  the  future  needs  to  take  a 
broader  view  in  his  dealings  with  the  public  and 
with  his  employees  than  has  the  man  of  the  past. 
The  business  man  who  enters  upon  his  profession 
without  the  broad  point  of  view  of  social  service 
is  bound  to  find  his  success  cramped  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

As  a conscientious  attempt  to  work  out  an  ap- 
proximately ideal  four  years’  commercial  course. 


the  outline  by  F.  V.  Thompson  is  worth  careful 
study.  At  the  same  time  a course  of  study  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  local  environment  of  each 
community,  and  should  be  the  result  of  careful  in- 
vestigation of  local  business  conditions  and  thus 
adapted  to  give  that  instruction  which  is  most 
helpful  to  the  young  men  who  expect  to  be  the 
future  leaders  in  business  in  their  home  town.  This 
will  ultimately  be  recognized  as  the  true  objective 
of  the  high  school  commercial  course. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

“DROBABLY  no  phase  of  the  movement  for 

^ vocational  education  exhibits  clearer  evidence 
of  the  rapid  evolution  in  thought  and  practice  that 
is  taking  place  than  vocational  guidance,”  says  Dr. 
W.  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  his  annual 
review  of  progress  for  the  year  1915  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

“Only  a few  short  months  ago  vocational 
guidance  was  conceived  of  chiefly  as  a matter  of 
giving  to  boys  and  girls  advice  in  the  choosing  of  a 
life  work  and  assisting  in  the  securing  of  positions. 
In  view  of  the  ambitious  attempts  made  in  a few 
quarters,  and  especially  the  claims  of  a few  concerns 
that  have  investigated  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  vocational  guidance,  extravagant  expectations 
have  been  raised  in  the  popular  mind  that  have  not 
been  realized. 

“This  conception  is  rapidly  passing,  however,  and 
among  the  leaders  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  the  chief  function  of  their  work  is  now 
regarded  as  the  study  of  vocational  conditions  and 
opportunities,  and  the  making  of  the  resulting 
information  available  to  boys  and  girls. 

“The  most  important  service  that  can  be  rendered 
the  individual  youth,  under  the  name  of  vocational 
guidance,  is  to  set  him  to  thinking,  at  the  proper 
time,  about  the  problem  of  choosing  a life  work  as 
a problem  to  be  seriously  faced  and  prepared  for — 
to  make  him  fully  conscious  of  its  existence  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  aware  of  the  sources  of 
data  having  any  bearing  on  its  solution.” 

Vocational  guidance  in  its  application  to  college 
and  university  students  has  been  receiving  special 
attention  according  to  Dr.  Bawden.  He  points  out 
that  sooner  or  later  a closer  correlation  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  between  the  college  course  and 
the  life  of  the  community  for  which  students  are 
educated. 

“Probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  progress 
in  vocational  guidance  is  the  aloofness  of  the 
schoolteacher,  under  ordinary  conditions,  from  much 
of  the  world’s  work,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  knowing  very  much  about  certain 
vastly  important  phases  of  it  through  actual 
participation,  or  even  through  close  contact. 

“Important  events  during  the  past  year  include 
the  offering  of  a college  course  for  vocational 
counsellors  by  Boston  University  in  co-operation 
with  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the 
announcement  by  the  Tuck  School  of  Finance  and 
Business  Administration,  at  Dartmouth,  of  a new 
course  for  employment  managers  to  consider  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  examination, 
employment  and  training  of  a staff  of  employees.” 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By'  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Adjustments* 


Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  or  the  standpoint  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  there  is  no  more  vital  and 
interesting  letter  than  the  adjustment 
letter,  the  letter  straightening  out  dif- 
ficulties between  the  seller  and  the 
buyer. 

The  business  man  sees  in  adjust- 
ment letters  his  imincipal  opportunity 
to  establish  personal  relations  with  his  customers. 
This  may  sound  strange,  considering  that  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  such  letters  are  losses,  delays,  mis- 
takes and  the  general  results  of  the  failure  of  the 
business  mechanism  to  run  smoothly.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  letters  deal  with  the  principal  non- 
routine matters  coming  up  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  Whenever  routine  is  broken,  there  is  the  chance 
to  establish  a personal  relation.  Now  when  a man  is- in 
trouble,  he  needs  a friend ; and  the  chance  to  make 
friends  by  prompt,  courteous,  intelligent  adjustment 
of  difficulties  is  too  great  to  be  neglected  by  any  busi- 
ness house. 

One  instance  in  which  this  opportunity  was  grasped 
was  in  a letter  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers 
of  a well-known  office  appliance,  some  years  ago,  ask- 
ing for  reports  of  dissatisfaction.  If  the  customer  did 
not  like  his  purchase,  he  was  asked  to  say  so,  and  to 
tell  why.  Then  the  reply  was  followed  up,  the  remedy 
made  in  the  individual  instance,  and  the  general  service 
of  the  company  in  that  point  improved.  Multitudes  of 
companies  today  send  out  a similar  letter  asking  for 
suggestions  that  may  improve  their  service. 

If  it  is  worth  while  deliberately  to  ask  the  customer 
to  make  a report  of  his  troubles,  how  much  more  worth 
while  to  learn  to  avoid  troubles,  and  to  straighten  them 
out  when  they  occur.  So  the  wise  business  house  sys- 
tematizes the  branch  of  its  correspondence  which  deals 
with  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  and  learns  to  write 
letters  of  this  type  with  the  skill  born  of  forethought. 

The  teacher  of  business  correspondence  sees  in  ad- 
justment letters  his  principal  opportunity  to  wake  his 
students  up  to  the  liveness  of  the  subject  they  are  study- 
ing. Every  problem  discussed  in  the  class  or  w-ritten 
upon  by  the  students  is  full  of  human  interest ; and 
many  of  the  problems  come  close  to  the  experience  of 
the  students  themselves.  Indeed  it  will  be  a rare  class 
that  cannot  provide  problems  for  their  own  study. 
These  problems  are  to  be  solved  by  the  exercise  of 
definite  methods,  that  can  be  taught  and  learned.  The 
students  are  obtaining  practice  in  much  of  the  technique 
of  actual  business,  but  so  incidentally  that  they  absorb 
it  without  effort.  The  teacher  is  instructing  them  in 
personal  dignity,  in  business  ethics,  and  in  tact ; but  all 
without  formal  precept.  The  student  learns  to  take  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  party  to  an  annoying  situa- 
tion ; but  he  learns  this  without  abstract  instruction  in 
the  Golden  Rule. 

Letters  adjusting  difficulties  train  the  student’s 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  give  him  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  the  e.xperience  of  writing  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect  on  an  audience.  Nothing  operates  so  powerfully 
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to  improve  his  style  and  to  make  him  guard  against 
mistakes  in  composition. 

So  many  able  and  alert  business  men  have  ap- 
preciated the  significance  of  these  letters,  and  have 
studied  their  composition,  that  a great  body  of  shrewd 
suggestions  can  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
novice.  In  the  briefest  possible  fashion  let  me  set  forth 
a few  of  the  most  important  of  these. 

Never  forget  that  mistakes  in  business  are  in- 
evitable. If  you  are  offended  against  do  not  think  the 
offender  is  a monster  of  stupidity,  but  imagine  how 
the  mistake  may  have  occurred,  and  confess  that  you 
might  have  done  as  badly  yourself.  If  you  have  made 
a mistake,  or  if  one  of  your  subordinates  has  done  so, 
do  not  let  the  fact  blacken  the  skies  for  you,  nor 
weaken  your  nerves  by  causing  an  explosion  of  wrath. 
Check  up  the  flaw  in  your  business  system  that  allowed 
the  error  to  occur,  write  a letter  that  satisfies  your 
customer  without  lowering  you  too  far  in  his  esteem — 
or  in  your  own — and  proceed  cheerfully  and  aggres- 
sively with  your  business. 

But  guard  against  mistakes  of  every  sort,  by  es- 
tablishing a careful  system  of  records  and  of  checks 
upon  accuracy,  so  that  in  most  cases  you  can  detect 
the  error  yourself,  and  in  the  remainder  you  can 
honestly  assure  the  customer  that  your  system  is  as 
good  as  you  can  make  it.  Besides,  when  the  customer 
is  apparently  wrong  in  his  claim,  you  can  have  con- 
fidence that  what  your  records  tell  you  is  worth  believ- 
ing, and  will  not  be  disproved  against  you  at  a critical 
moment. 

Erom  a mail-order  house  comes  the  following  true 
story  of  experience,  which  shows  the  need  of  care. 

A customer  who  lived,  we  will  say,  in  Long  Plain, 
Montana,  sent  in  an  order  for  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$342,  enclosing  a money  order  for  the  full  amount.  On 
being  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment,  he  drove 
in  to  the  railroad,  a three  days’  trip  each  way.  He 
found  that  the  goods  had  been  sent  C.  O.  D.  with 
$308.80  to  pay.  He  needed  the  goods  so  badly  that  he 
would  have  paid  the  sum,  pending  a settlement  with 
the  company,  but  he  didn't  have  the  money  with  him, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  a station  and  an  agent  at 
the  railroad — no  bank,  not  even  a saloon.  So  he  wrote 
the  company,  and  then  drove  back  home,  three  days’ 
trip,  got  his  money,  and  returned  for  the  goods. 

The  first  thing  the  mail-order  house  knew  of  it  was 
the  receipt  of  his  letter,  with  a bill  for  $21  for  six  days’ 
time  of  himself  and  his  mules. 

Then  they  looked  things  up,  and  found — that  the 
girl  who  had  opened  the  letter  and  took  down  the 
amount  of  the  money  order  had  merely  put  the  decimal 
point  one  place  too  far  to  the  left. 

They  paid  the  bill  of  $21,  and  gave  the  man  a hand- 
some present  besides.  Then  they  wrote  the  story  up 
in  a bulletin,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  house 
force,  so  that  they  could  learn  to  be  careful. 

Train  yourself  to  take  the  positive,  cheerful,  tactful, 
aggressive  point  of  view  with  regard  to  troubles 
rather  than  the  negative,  gloomy,  blundering,  defensive 
point  of  view.  Go  beyond  the  immediate  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  are  presented  to  your  eye ; use  your  im- 
agination, look  into  the  possibilities,  see  what  may 
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have  taken  place,  and  try  to  meet  the  hidden  elements 
in  the  situation.  The  question  asked  you  in  a letter 
may  appear  to  be  stupid,  and  you  maybe  tempted  to 
give  it  a slighting  answer;  but  consider.  Your  cor- 
respondent may  know  what  he  is  about  after  all,  and 
have  erred  only  in  over-estimating  your  imagination. 
Constantly  in  business,  troubles  are  magnified  because 
the  man  who  tries  to  set  them  right  fails  to  appreciate 
the  real  situation. 

As  the  first  fruit  of  the  positive  habit  of  mind  in 
these  matters,  resolve  to  discard  the  peevish  word 
“complaint.”  Do  not  “complain”  of  a mistake ; ask 
for  an  adjustment.  Do  not  tell  the  lady  who  sends  in 
a badly  stitched  glove  that  you  have  received  her  “com- 
plaint,” but  refer  to  her  “letter.”  In  this  case,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  paragraph  should  announce 
that  you  are  sending  another  pair  of  gloves  by  parcel 
post  to  replace  the  one  she  sent  in  on  February  1 ; 
while  the  second  paragraph  expresses  your  regret  that 
she  should  have  been  sold  an  imperfect  pair. 

This  suggestion  for  the  order  of  material  in  an 
adjustment  letter  follows  the  general  principle,  “Pro- 
vide a remedy  at  once.”  What  the  customer  wants 
first  of  all  is  satisfaction,  not  apology.  After  he  has 
been  assured  of  satisfaction,  he  is  in  a better  mood  to 
listen  to  apology  or  explanation. 

Let  us  even  suppose  that  you  have  decided  to  grant 
a claim  that  is  not  entirely  reasonable,  and  that  you 
might  well  refuse.  Your  generous  action  comes  with 
better  grace  if  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter 
the  action  is  announced,  leaving  until  later  paragraphs 
any  statement  you  wish  to  make  about  the  action. 

The  same  principle  of  a strong,  positive  beginning 
for  a letter  holds  good  when  a claim  is  refused.  Begin 
definitely,  though  courteously,  with  the  statement  that 
you  are  unable  to  grant  the  claim,  and  proceed  to  give 
your  reasons.  This  advice  accords  with  the  rule  to 
begin  with  the  subject  of  the  letter,  and  to  begin  as 
definitely  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a customer  has  made  a 
mistake,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  mentioning  the  mis- 
take in  definite  terms.  The  rule  here  is  to  “begin  by 
saying  something  pleasant.”  For  example,  in  the 
following  letter,  the  customer  is  first  thanked  for  his 
order : 

“We  thank  you  for  your  good  order  recently  re- 
ceived. It  went  forward  by  National  Express  on 
June  30,  and  I hope  it  came  to  you  promptly  and  in 
good  shape. 

“We  were  unable  to  make  shipment  of  the  Paper 
Napkins  for  the  reason  that  incorrect  stock  numbers 
were  given.  I hope  you  will  include  these  items  in 
your  next  order,  referring  to  our  catalogue  for  the 
current  month  for  stock  numbers.” 

In  such  cases  as  the  foregoing,  the  vocabulary  of  a 
letter  writer  has  to  be  ransacked  for  phrases  that  state 
the  fact  without  too  much  beating  around  the  bush 
and  without  discourtesy.  Plain  language  is  better  than 
wordiness,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  the  customer 
feel  foolish  when  he  sees  his  mistake.  That  is  where 
the  pleasant  beginning  helps  the  impression  of  the 
whole  letter. 

“Help  the  customer  to  keep  the  goods”  is  another 
rule  made  much  of  by  business  houses.  The  following 
letter,  - written  to  a customer  who  had  threatened  to 
return  a duplicating  machine,  shows  a helpful  knowl- 
edge of  the  probable  cause  of  trouble,  and  ends  with  a 
reminder  of  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  machijie  is 
worth  keeping : 


“Dear  Sir  : 

“From  your  description  of  the  trouble  you  have 
been  having  with  your  duplicator,  we  believe  we  can 
help  you. 

“Probably  after  you  had  inked  the  cylinder,  and  be- 
fore you  had  laid  the  stencil  over  it,  the  inky  cylinder 
came  in  contact  with  the  small  roller  underneath. 
Then  when  the  stencil  was  in  place  and  the  paper  was 
run  between  the  cylinder  and  the  roller,  the  roller 
smudged  the  paper. 

“If  you  will  make  a new  stencil,  and  in  applying  it 
take  especial  care  to  turn  the  lever  so  that  the  roller 
is  ‘down’  where  it  cannot  touch  the  ink,  throwing  it 
‘up’  after  the  stencil  is  in  place,  we  are  sure  you  will 
get  a perfect  copy  with  every  rotation. 

“We  have  written  our  agent  in  your  territory  to  call 
on  you  during  his  next  visit  to  your  city,  so  that  if 
any  difficulties  remain  in  the  way  of  your  easy  handling 
of  the  duplicator,  he  can  give  you  assistance. 

“You  will  be  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
duplicator,  and  the  splendid  copies  it  turns  off  at  a 
trifling  expense.  Thousands  of  the  machines  are  giv- 
ing service  to  wholesalers  in  turning  off  their  weekly 
price  lists,  and  we  know  you  will  have  the  same 
experience.” 

This  last  paragraph  is  a good  illustration  of  how  to 
include  sales  material  in  an  adjustment  letter.  The 
wide-awake  correspondent  loses  no  opportunity  to  slip 
in  a word  about  the  articles  under  discussion,  though 
without  carrying  it  so  far  that  the  letter  is  made  long. 
Or  the  letter  may  carry  a statement  about  some  special 
offering  of  the  house  that  the  customer  would  be  in- 
terested in,  or  some  reference  to  goods  sold  in  the  past, 
or  to  the  next  purchase.  Trite  phrases  are  especially 
to  be  avoided  here.  A letter  writer  who  thinks  that 
“Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a continuance  of  your 
order”  can  masquerade  as  sales  material,  has  some- 
thing to  learn  about  salesmanship.  Statements  should 
be  as  concrete,  as  vivid,  and  as  helpful,  as  if  they 
were  advertisements  on  the  back  cover  of  a maga- 
zine, occupying  space  that  costs  a weighty  sum  per 
inch. 

The  worst  example  of  the  blundering,  negative  point 
of  view  is  the  letter  that  begins  with  a defence  of  the 
writer  for  the  mistake  he  has  made  and  shifts  into  a 
half  apology  ending  with  an  adjustment.  Or  there  is 
the  letter  that  begins  with  an  elaborate  proof  that  the 
writer  is  right  and  the  person  addressed  is  all  in  the 
wrong ; “however,  in  this  instance,  we  have  decided  to 
grant  your  claim,  and  are  forwarding,  etc.”  Never 
defend  yourself  first. 

A danger  into  which  the  inexperienced  and  zealous 
writer  is  apt  to  fall  through  sheer  excess  of  virtue  is 
that  of  making  dangerous  promises.  “We  will  in- 
vestigate with  all  possible  care  and  promptness,”  “We 
assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion,” are  just  as  courteous  and  satisfying  to  the  reader 
of  the  letter  as  “We  will  make  this  claim  right  with 
you” ; and  the  latter  phrase  may  get  its  writer  into 
difficulties,  when  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
claim  was  unjust.  Settle  the  trouble  and  satisfy  the 
customer,  but  avoid  loss  to  your  house  so  far  as 
possible. 

Anger  has  no  place  in  adjustment  letters,  whether 
those  asking  for  adjustment  or  those  replying  to  such 
requests.  Anger  simply  clouds  the  issue,  and  makes 
settlement  harder.  An  angry  man  cannot  state  things 
as  clearly  as  a cool-headed  man,  and  in  adjustments 
usually  it  is  clear  statement  that  is  wanted. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall.* 

The  First  Step — Analysis  and  Synthesis. 


Analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  basis  of 
successful  selling — in  other  words,  pull 
your  goods  to  pieces  and  find  all  of 
their  good  and  bad  features  (if  there 
are  any  had  features)  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  meet  your  competitor’s 
remarks  concerning  the  school. 

You  don’t  want  to  sell  a scholarship 
in  your  school  unless  that  scholarship 
is  really  worth  having.  If  it  is  worth  having  you 
should  know  it  and  know  why. 

I have  know'll  many  a man  with  a good  line  of 
goods  to  fall  down  as  a salesman  just  because  he  did 
not  know  what  a good  line  he  had.  Study  the  follow- 
ing chart,  it  may  help  you  to  get  a better  idea  of  your 
proposition.  The  outline  was.  prepared  by  the  author 
of  the  selling  talk  for  his  own  school. 

Don’t  oppose — educate — remember  the  prospect  is 
right  from  his  point  of  view. 

He  needs  a business  education,  help  him  to  discover 
the  fact.  Say  to  yourself  the  business  is  here — I must 


tion  and  many  other  good  features  if  they  hope  to 
w'in  the  business. 

.\s  a solictor,  see  to  it  that  every  link  in  your  chain 
is  as  strong  if  not  stronger  than  the  links  of  your 
competitor’s  chain ; and  then  be  sure  that  you  have 
many  more  links  than  he  has,  so  that  your  chain  will 
be  longer  and  capable  of  reaching  farther. 

If  you  can  do  this  you  will  have  double  the  strength 
in  your  canvass  than  your  competitor  has.  By  a link 
I mean  a good  point  such  as  good  teachers — splendid 
equipment — e.xcellent  location,  an  energetic  proprietor 
who  is  well  and  favorably  known. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  a chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  and  yet  it  was  only  last  week 
that  a prominent  solicitor  for  a good  school  wrote  and 
asked  me,  “What  can  I say  when  the  prospect  says 
that  my  competitor  school  employs  just  as  good  teach- 
ers as  my  school  does?’’ 

Suppose  the  statement  to  he  true,  it  is  but  one  fea- 
ture of  a successful  school.  Lead  on  to  the  other  fea- 
tures in  which  your  school  can  justly  claim  Superior- 


Enrolment 

Desired 


Subjects 


r About  the 
School 


I Instruction 


The  School 


i The  Student 
I Receives 


f Necessity 


I Interesting 
to  Prospect 


Facility 

Advantages 


Action 


Analysis  of  Sale. 

[ Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Salesmanship,  Advertis- 
J ing.  Penmanship,  Spelling,  English,  Com.  Law,  Com.  Geography, 
I Business  Cor.,  Office  Training,  Banking,  R.  Cal.,  Arithmetic,  Report- 
( ing.  Use  of  Dictaphone  and  Office  Appliances. 

( Individual,  Personal,  Thorough  and  Efficient,  Simple  Interesting,  Prac- 
( tical.  Cultural,  Local. 

f Most  modern  and  complete  Text  Books.  Certified  Teachers.  Tungsten 
■j  Lamps,  Modern  Equipment,  centrally  located,  first  to  teach  G.  S.,  etc. 
[ All  teachers  have  had  Business  Experience. 

!A  thorough  up-to-date  Business  Education — larger  earning  capacity. 
Life  membership  in  employment  department  and  diploma.  Personal 
contact  with  those  who  have  made  a success  of  their  calling.  Im- 
proved personality — Happiness. 

{Fulfills  ambition,  developes  powers,  gains  promotion  or  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment — improves  personality — gives  them  a chance  to 
fight  for  success. 

f Personal  contact  with  high  grade  teachers — instruction  not  difficult — 
( either  day  or  night.  Daily  encouragement. 

( Thorough,  up-to-date,  personal,  individual  instruction.  Teaches  Busi- 
( ness  Methods  and  Success  qualities — Accuracy — concentration. 

( You  are  capable — you  are  wanted — success  certain  if  the  prospect  is  am- 
\ bitious,  capable  and  has  the  right  foundation — Enroll  Now. 


win  -or  blame  myself — I ought  not  fail.  I must  get 
attention — interest — confidence — desire — action. 

The  solicitor  who  has  only  found  one  good  feature 
about  his  school  is  handicapped  indeed. 

Prospects  will  not  attend  a school  which  has  only 
one  good  feature  if  there  is  a chance  of  attending  a 
school  with  a hundred  good  features. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a man  buying  an  automobile 
because  it  had  one  good  wheel  or  a pair  of  shoes  be- 
cause they  had  a good  pair  of  laces  in  them? 

The  good  schools  of  today  must  offer  good  instruc- 

*This  is  the  sixth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Building  of  a Busi- 
ness School,”  by  L.  M.  Crandall,  President  of  Norwich  Commercial 
College. 


ity ; location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  text  books, 
greater  thoroughness,  success  in  placing  graduates 
and  success  of  graduates  in  making  good.  Know  all 
your  own  advantages  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

When  you  lose  a prospect  don’t  blame  the  prospect 
because  you  failed  to  convince  him ; but  look  over  the 
chain  of  facts  submitted  and  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  you  will  discover  that  there 
was  a very  weak  link  in  your  chain  or  not  enough 
links  to  make  a decent  chain. 

Find  out  the  kind  of  features  about  your  school 
that  appeal  most  favorably  to  your  prospects  and  use 
those  features. 

* {Continued  on  page  263.) 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Graphic  Presentation^ 


[Note;  Through  an  error  in  printing 
our  January,  1916,  issue,  the  closing 
portion  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  article  zms 
omitted.  It  is  printed  in  this  issue  on 
page  264  in  such  form  that  it  may  be 
cut  out  and  pasted  in  the  January  issue 
to  make  the  fifth  article  complete.] 

In  the  October,  1915,  issue  we  sug- 
gested the  following  problem : 

From  the  following  figures  of  net  sales,  costs  and 
expenses  prepare  a statement  accounting  for  the 
shrinkage  in  profits  in  1910  and  showing  in  dollars 
and  cents  what  portion  of  such  shrinkage  is  due 
to  decreased  sales  and  what  portion  is  occasioned 
by  the  various  variations  in  cost  and  expense  items: 


1910 

1909 

Materials  

$230,500 

$265,335. 

Direct  Labor  

78,500 

108,228.75 

Indirect  Labor  

6,725 

8,379. 

Factory  Expenses  . . . . 

27,500 

26,999. 

Trading  Expenses  . . . . 

23,500 

20,947.50 

Ufhce  Expenses  

10,500 

11,637.50 

Net  Sales  

$390,750 

$465,500 

the  November, 

1915,  issue  two 

solutions 

this  problem  were  given  differing  from  each  other 
in  form  and  method  of  approach.  The  shorter  of 
the  two  was  the  following : 

Sales  in  1909  $465,500.00 

Sales  in  1910  390,750.00 

Decrease  in  sales  . $74,750.00 

74,750  -4-  465,500  — 16.058% — percentage  of  decrease  in  sales. 

Net  profits,  1909  $23,973.25 

16.058%  of  $23,973.25  = $3,849.63 — decrease  in  net  profits  due  to 
■decrease  in  sales. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES. 


83.942% 

1909  of  1909  1910  Decrease  Increase 


Materials  ..$265,335.00  $222,727.50  $230,500.00  $ $7,772.50 

Dir’t  Labor  108,228.75  90,849.38  78,500.00  12,349.38  

Indi.  Labor  8,379.00  7,033.50  6,725.00  308.50  

Fact’y  exp.  26,999.00  22,663.50  27,500.00  4,836.50 

Trad.  exp..  20,947.50  17,583.75  23,500.00  5,916.25 

•Office  exp..  11,637.50  9,768.75  10,500.00  731.25 


Total.  .$441,526.75  $370,626.38  $377,255.00  $12,657.88  $19,256.50 

Increase  $19,256.50 

Decrease  12,657.88 


Net  increase  $6,598.62 


SUMMARY. 

Portion  of  decrease  in  net  profits  due  to  decrease  in  sales $3,849.63 

Portion  of  decrease  in  net  profits  due  to  increase  in  expenses..  6,598.62 

Total  decrease  in  net  profits $10,448.25 

Net  profits  in  1909 $23,973.25 

Net  profits  in  1910 13,525.00 

$10  448.25 


In  the  December,  1915,  issue  we  suggested  that 
the  above  solution  might  be  more  intelligible  to 
a person  who  was  untrained  in  figures  if  it  could 
be  presented  in  some  graphic  way.  In  the  January, 
1916  issue  our  space  did  not  permit  the  discussion 
of  the  preparation  of  graphic  charts  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  which  seemed  adequate  for  this 
solution ; hence  these  matters  are  taken  up  in  this 
issue. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESENTATION. 

An  efficient  presentation  is  one  which  actually 
conveys  all  the  facts  and  inferences  intended  to 
the  person  addressed.  Without  efficient  and  ef- 
fective presentation  the  work  of  collecting  the 


*This  IS  the  sixth  of  a series  of  articles  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley, 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Accounting  and 
^)conomics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


facts  which  are  to  be  presented  is  frequently 
wasted.  “It  is  often  with  impotent  exasperation 
that  a person  having  the  knowledge  sees  fallacious 
conclusions  accepted  or  some  wrong  policy  adopted 
just  because  known  facts  cannot  be  marshalled  and 
presented  in  such  manner  as  to  be  effective.”  This 
quotation  is  from  Brinton’s  “Graphic  Methods  for 
Presenting  Facts,”  which  our  readers  are  advised 
to  study. 

Brinton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mere 
collection  of  data  is  often  expected  to  correct  con- 
ditions automatically  but  it  never  does.  When 
results  are  sought  the  manner  of  presenting  facts 
is  extremely  important. 

The  foundation  of  an  edifice  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance. Still  it  is  not  the  foundation  but  the  struc- 
ture build  upon  the  foundation  which  gives  the 
result  for  which  the  whole  work  was  planned.  As 
the  cathedral  is  to  its  foundation  so  is  an  effective 
presentation  of  facts  to  the  data. 

GRAPHIC  METHODS. 

A graphic  method  is  one  that  describes  pictorially. 
The  following  kinds  of  methods,  with  their  scope, 
limitations  and  relative  advantages  are  described  by 
Brinton.  They  are  merely  summarized  here  as  an 
outline  of  the  kinds  of  methods  in  use. 

(1)  Simple  lineal  magnitudes  such  as  horizontal 
or  vertical  bars  or  lines.  These  are  easy  to  under- 
stand and  should  be  used  when  feasible.  As  a 
general  rule  the  horizontal  bar  or  line  is  better 
than  the  vertical  because  type  describing  the  bars 
can  be  read  without  turning  the  chart.  The  bars 
may  be  sub-divided  with  or  without  coloring  the 
sections. 

(2)  Circles,  squares  or  other  surfaces.  When 
two  or  more  of  these  figures  are  used  an  explana- 
tory note  should  state  whether  they  are  to  be 
compared  by  their  dimensions,  for  example  by 
their  diameters,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  com- 
pared by  their  areas.  The  use  of  such  figures  is 
likely  to  be  misleading  because  of  optical  effects, 
particularly  where  area  is  the  criterion  by  which 
the  comparisons  are  to  be  made. 

(3)  Spheres,  cones  and  other  solids.  When 
these  are  used  explanatory  notes  should  state 
whether  they  are  to  be  compared  by  one  or  more 
dimensions,  for  example,  by  height,  or  width,  or 
area,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  compared  by 
volume.  The  use  of  these  figures  is  likely  to  be 
misleading  because  of  optical  effects. 

(4)  Charts  whch  show  relations  among  facts 
by  means  of  lines  connecting  squares  which  repre- 
sent facts.  Such  charts  are  useful  particularly  for 
geneological  trees  and  in  business  to  show  the 
organization  of  a business  into  departments,  or 
the  routing  of  work  through  departments,  or  the 
ordinary  course  of  material  passing  through  the 
rooms  of  a factory. 

(5)  Plotted  curves.  A curve  has  been  defined 
as  a line  the  distances  of  whose  successive  points 
from  some  fixed  base  represent  the  varying  vahw'' 
of  the  figures  to  be  presented.  A simple  example 
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of  such  a curve  is  given  in  the  December,  1915, 
issue  where  the  points  in  the  line  show  the  total 
sales  of  a business  for  each  month  during  a year. 


CURVES  FOR  PRESENT  PROBLEM. 

Each  of  the  two  curves  printed  below  presents 

MATERIALS  DIRECT  IMOIRECT  FACTORY  TRAOIMG  OffKE 

LABOR  LABOR  EXPEfISES  EXPENSES  EXPENSES 


PLOTTED  CURVES. 

A curve  makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the'  reader  and  presents  effectively  many  fluctua- 
tions which  would  not  be  apparent  in  a statement 
of  figures.  The  reader  through  the  exciting  of  his 
curiosity  will  frequently  endeavor  to  find  reasons 
for  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  a curve  when  he  other- 
wise would  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  same 
facts.  A curve  thus  provides  a medium  for  making 
figures  interesting  and  sometimes  for  making  them 
intelligible. 

Curves  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  data.  While  the  principles  underlying 
the  use  of  curves  are  too  complicated  for  discus- 
sion here  there  is  one  consideration  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  curve  must  be  so  drawn  as 
to  have  reference  to  a numerical  scale  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical.  The  shape  of  a curve  would 
mean  nothing  if  one  scale,  for  example,  showed  the 
names  of  operations  like  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing. There  must  be  a numerical  scale  of  some 
sort  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  Curves  are 
particularly  valuable  in  considering  two  or  three 
columns  of  figures  simultaneously  to  see  whether 
or  not  fluctuations  are  uniform. 

The  curve  printed  in  the  December,  1915,  issue 
was  a cumulative  or  mass  curve.  Each  point 
represented  the  total  sales  up  to  the  time  for  wdiich 
that  point  was  plotted.  The  sales  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month  were  added  to  the  total  for  all  pre- 
ceding months  already  recorded  and  the  curve  thus 
showed  a tendency  in  one  direction  because  it 
represented  a continually  increasing  figure.  All  such 
curves  if  the  rules  given  below  are  followed  naturally 
start  at  the  lower  left  hand  corner  and  move  toward 
the  upper  right  hand  corner. 


the  solution  of  the  above  problem.  They  differ 
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from  each  other  only  in  form  and  it  is  questionable 
which  one  of  the  two  is  the  better. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  for  the  present 
problem  is  not  a cumulative  or  mass  curve  but 
it  represents  or  plots  the  figures  per  a unit  of  time 
which  in  this  case  is  one  year.  The  tendency  of 
curves  such  as  these  is  to  follow  a horizontal 
direction  unless  affected  by  conditions  causing 
fluctuations.  In  our  problem  we  have  such  a con- 
dition in  the  decrease  in  sales.  Our  problem  would 
have  been  better  adapted  to  curve  plotting  if 
monthly  figures  were  given  because  there  would 
then  have  been  more  points  to  each  curve.  How- 
ever, this  problem  indicates  that  the  curve  may  be 
of  value  even  though  there  are  only  two  points 
to  be  plotted.  “Though  one  may  be  tempted  to 
use  some  other  method  than  curve  presentation 
when  only  a few  points  for  a curve  are  avail- 
able ....  charts  which  are  essentially  curve 
charts  may  be  drawn  even  though  there  are  avail- 
able only  two  points  for  each  curve.”  Brinton. 

In  our  problem  if  we  assume  1909  to  be  a normal 
year,  the  effect  of  the  panic  of  1907  having  worn 
away,  we  may  compare  the  yearly  results  of  1910 
and  succeeding  years  by  means  of  these  curves 
and  continuations  of  them.  When  sales  increase 
the  overhead  per  unit  should  decrease  and  there- 
fore when  sales  decrease  the  overhead  per  unit 
may  reasonably  increase.  In  our  problem  we  ought 
to  have  the  costs  per  unit  to  make  a comparison 
of  the  most  value,  but  in  the  absence  of  unit  costs 
we  must  assume  a proportionate  relation  of  all 
expenses  including  the  overhead  expenses  to  sales. 
With  this  qualification  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  reliable. 

RULES  FOR  CURVES. 

A joint  committee  on  standards  for  graphic 
presentation  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
other  similar  bodies  proposed  certain  rules  for  the 
plotting  of  curves.  The  following  are  elementary 
and  are  of  interest  to  bookkeepers  who  may  have 
occasion  to  present  their  facts  by  means  of  such  dia- 
grams. 

1.  The  title  of  a diagram  should  be  made  as 
clear  and  complete  as  possible.  Sub-titles  or  de- 
scriptions should  be  added  if  necessary  to  insure 
clearness. 

2.  The  general  arrangement  of  a diagram  should 
proceed  from  left  to  right. 

3.  The  vertical  scale  whenever  practicable 
should  be  so  selected  that  the  zero  line  will  appear 
on  the  diagram ; if  not  practicable  the  bottom  line 
should  be  wavey  or  a horizontal  break  in  the  dia- 
gram should  be  made  showing  the  bottom  portion 
as  a separate  section. 

4.  Zero  lines,  lines  representing  100%,  and  other 
lines  used  as  bases  of  comparison,  should  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  other  lines  on  the  diagram. 

5.  The  curve  line  or  lines  should  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  other  lines. 

6.  It  is  advisable  not  to'^  show  any  more  lines 

than  are  necessary  to  guide  the  eye  in  reading 
the  diagram.  ' 

7.  The  horizontal  scale  should  usually  read  from 
left  to  right  and  be  placed  at  the  bottom ; the 


vertical  scale  should  usually  read  from  bottom  to  top 
and  be  placed  at  the  left. 

8.  All  lettering  and  figures  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  easily  read  from  the  base  or  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  diagram  as  the  bottom. 

9.  Numerical  data  should  be  included  in  the 
diagram  or  given  in  tabular  form  accompanying 
the  diagram. 

PROBLEM  FOR  MARCH. 

Few  things  give  so  much  annoyance  in  an  office 
as  the  failure  of  a trial  balance  to  balance.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  present  various  rules 
for  locating  the  reason  for  failures  to  balance  but 
there  is  still  room  for  the  listing  of  the  rules  in  the 
order  most  likely  to  detect  the  difference  in  the 
shortest  time.  While  the  memory  or  the  ingenuity 
of  the  bookkeeper  frequently  enables  him  to  locate 
the  error  without  following  an  orderly  procedure 
it  is  advisable  to  have  an  orderly  procedure  out- 
lined for  use  in  those  cases  where  the  difference 
cannot  readily  be  located.  We  suggest  that  our 
readers  prepare  such  an  outline  of  things  to  be 
done  in  order  to  locate  a difference  in  a trial  bal- 
ance, and  in  our  March  issue  we  will  print  an  out- 
line of  which  we  shall  welcome  any  criticisms  that 
our  readers  may  care  to  submit. 


HOW  TO  SHARPEN  A PENCIL. 

I^R.  O.  S.  PARMELE,  an  ambitious  young  stenog- 
rapher  who  works  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  clear 
and  definite  instructions  for  pencil  sharpening.  In  his 
letter  he  states  that  he  first  learned  to  sharpen  a pencil 
by  this  method  from  a manual  training  teacher,  though 
he  has  since  modified  it  to  some  extent. 

“It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  you  have  a sharp 
knife.  Trim  the  end  of  the  pencil  until  the  lead  be- 
comes visible.  At  approximately  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  end,  cut  a circle  (very  lightly)  around 
the  pencil ; this  circle  being  used  for  a guide  line. 
Place  the  pencil  in  the  left  hand  with  the  point  away 
from  you ; grasp  the  knife  in  the  right  hand  and  place 
the  left  thumb  on  the  knife  blade.  At  about  half  way 
between  the  end  of  the  pencil  and  your  guide  line,  be- 
gin cutting  away  the  wood,  holding  the  knife  blade  at 
an  angle  of  35  degrees,  and  pushing  with  your  left 
thumb.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  will  naturally 
pull  the  pencil  toward  the  blade ; in  fact,  the  pull  on 
the  pencil  is  nearly  equal  to  the  push  on  the  blade. 
The  right  hand  merely  supports  the  weight  of  the 
knife  and  draws  it  back  to  the  original  position. 

“Do  not  attempt  to  sharpen  the  pencil  with  four  or 
six  strokes,  but  gradually  cut  back  to  the  guide  line, 
turning  the  pencil  after  each  stroke. 

“The  lead  is  sharpened  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  all  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  pull  on  the  pencil ; 
the  left  thumb  holding  the  blade  rigid.  Be  careful  not 
to  exert  too  much  pressure  on  the  blade  or  you  will 
break  the  lead. 

“To  obtain  the  ‘machine-made’  appearance,  hold  the 
blade  perpendicular  to  the  pencil  and  scrape  off  the 
rough  edges. 

“With  a little  practice,  and  a lot  of  patience,  you  will 
find  that  you  can  sharpen  a pencil  with  a knife  as 
neatly  as  you  can  with  a patent  pencil  sharpener.” — 
Gregg  Writer. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


Our  department  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  has  been  reduced  this 
‘ month  in  order  to  publish  the  news  and 

editorials  relative  to  the  big  Chicago 
Convention.  That  which  we  have,  how- 
ever,  is  well  worth  while.  We  have 
first  an  abridgment  by  Horace  G. 
Healey’s  address  before  the  Gregg  Con- 
vention.  Every  teacher  who  has  taught 
shorthand  knows  that  it  is  liable  to  be  a drag  and  that 


the  teacher  must  have  the  ability  to  arouse  and  sustain 
the  enthusiasm  of  students  through  many  a weary  day. 
Something  to  help  in  this  endeavor  Mr.  Healey  gives 
from  his  own  experiences.  Then  we  have  an  article 
from  Miss  Raymond  of  the  Pierce  School  in  Philadel- 
phia that  every  girl  in  this  country  who  is  preparing 
herself  for  a busness  life  should  read  and  study  with 
the  closest  attention..  It  deals  with  a subject  of  vital 
importance  to  success  and  a subject  on  which  our 
schools  should  give  much  more  specific  instruction. 


TEN-MINUTE  INSPIRATIONAL  TALKS  TO  STUDENTS 

By  Horace  G.  Healey.* 


The  teachers’  greatest  problem  has  not  to  do  with 
the  physically  unqualified  who  enter  his  classes 
nor  the  mentally  unfit,  but  the  spiritually  dead 
who  will  be  trained  in  a profession  requiring  every 
ounce  of  power  one  is  capable  of  generating.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  teacher’s  effort  is  devoted  to  arousing 
his  pupils  to  energy ; as  Gladstone  says,  “to  light  up 
the  spirit  that  is  within  the  boy’’ ; the  remaining  ten 
per  cent,  to  actual  instruction.  I believe  we  have  the 
traditional  attitude  towards  schoolroom  life  to  thank 
for  this  stolid  indifference  which  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  absolute  defiance. 

Enthusiasm  is  characteristic  of  youth.  What  a 
change  is  noted  in  that  listless,  careless,  indolent  boy 
when  he  leaves  the  school  room  and  goes  into  the  play 
ground  to  enter  into  a competition  in  which  he  excels. 
The  teacher’s  chief  duty  is  to  fan  into  a flame  the 
dying  embers  of  interest  and  attention,  arouse  this  in- 
terest into  enthusiasm  and  to  harness  this  impulse, 
this  energy,  this  capacity  for  effort  to  the  work  in 
hand  that  its  possessor  may  become  a useful  member 
of  society. 

Ruskin  says,  “The  most  beautiful  works  of  all  art 
were  done  in  youth.”  The  secret  of  the  successful 
teacher  lies  in  his  power  to  create  a desire  on  the  part 
of  his  pupils  to  learn.  Once  that  desire  is  present, 
nothing  can  prevent  success. 

One  winter  morning,  twelve  years  ago,  a farmer 
boy  entered  the  office  of  a school  in  one  of  our  large 
cities.  He  wanted  to  learn  shorthand.  He  paid  his 
tuition  fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  six  months’  in- 
struction and  was  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  one  of  the  proprietors,  who  was  also  a teacher, 
called  the  boy  into  his  office  and  told  him  as  kindly  as 
he  could  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
shorthand.  Tie  returned  his  tuition  fee  and  the  boy 
was  about  to  go  when  he  asked  if  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  learn  a little.  The  teacher  said  yes,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  work  one  hundred  times 
as  hard  as  the  average  student.  The  boy  asked  if  he 
might  take  a textbook  home  with  him.  He  was  told 
that  he  might.  Some  weeks  later  the  office  received  a 
large  package  by  mail.  On  examination  it  proved  to 
be  the  first  five  lessons  of  the  book,  each  exercise  writ- 
ten one  hundred  times.  A few  days  later  another  in- 
stalment came,  every  exercise  written  one  hundred 

*Condense(l  from  an  address  given  before  the  Eastern  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association,  1915. 


times.  Finally  the  book  was  completed — every  word, 
every  sentence,  every  paragraph  and  every  page  had 
been  written,  in  copperplate  shorthand,  one  hundred 
times.  The  boy  asked  for  some  business  letters.  They 
were  sent.  He  wrote  each  one  of  the  letters  one  hun- 
dred times.  Then  he  asked  for  some  literary  matter. 
This  was  sent,  and  he  wrote  every  article  one  hundred 
times.  Finally,  after  a number  of  months,  he  asked 
if  he  might  come  to  the  school  on  trial.  Permission 
was  granted.  When  he  arrived  his  old  teacher  gave 
him  a short  dictation  and  it  was  found  that  he  could 
write  nearly  one  hundred  words  a minute  in  the  most 
beautiful  script.  He  was  advised  to  go  into  the  eighty- 
word  dictation  class,  hut  he  refused.  He  said,  “No, 
I want  to  begin  with  the  first  class.”  He  took  a seat 
in  a room  were  dictation  was  given  at  fifty  words  a 
minute  and  he  would  not  leave  it  until  other  members 
of  the  class  were  promoted.  Then  he  went  into  the 
sixty-word-a-minute  class,  the  eighty-word-a-minute 
class,  and,  finally,  into  the  speed  room.  He  could  not 
be  induced  to  go  beyond  his  depth.  Thoroughness 
was  his  aim,  but  he  accepted  as  literally  true  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  work  one  hundred  times  as 
hard  as  anyone  else  to  learn  shorthand.  Today  this 
young  man  is  earning  more  than  six  thousand  dollars 
a year  as  an  official  shorthand  reporter.  His  name  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  half  dozen  swiftest 
writers  in  the  world,  and  yet,  after  due  trial  and  cere- 
mony, he  was  declared  at  first  by  competent  judges  to 
be  mentally  unfitted  for  shorthand  work. 

“What  a power  there  is  in  an  enthusiastic  adherence 
to  an  ideal !”  What  are  hardships,  contumely,  slander, 
ridicule,  persecution,  toil,  sickness,  the  feebleness  of 
age,  to  a soul  filled  with  an  over-mastering  purpose. 

What  is  inspiration? 

Inspiration  as  commonly  understood  is  the  result  of 
human  appeal  coming  usually  from  one  for  whom  we 
have  the  highest  respect  and  who  possesses  qualities 
we  do  not.  It  may  be  but  a trifle  or  it  may  be  the 
accumulation  of  trifles ; but  somehow  the  word,  the 
act,  the  life,  the  presence  or  the  personality  opens  up 
the  little  valves  of  our  lives  and  lifts  the  veil  from  the 
vision. 

There  is  nothing  more  stimulating  to  the  student 
than  evidence  of  interest  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  this  interest  accompanied  by 
genuine  work. 

We  are  irritated  by  the  presence  of  physical  infirm- 
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ity  and  lack  of  mental  aptitude,  alertness  and  spon- 
taneity because  they  are  so  plainly  noticeable.  The 
physical  and  mental  natures  are  transparent;  not  so 
the  soul  nature.  Who  knows  our  discouragements, 
•our  heartbreakings,  our  spiritual  handicaps,  and  yet  our 
kappiness  would  be  increased  a thousandfold  could  we 
be  understood  to  be  as  we  really  are.  Yet  by  unwise 
criticism,  by  seeming  indifference,  by  indications  of 
impatience  or  irritation  we  dishearten,  depress  and 
stifle;  unconsciously  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  ex- 
tinguish the  little  spark  of  ambition  which  is  fighting 
for  its  very  life. 

While  cold  facts  interest  the  old,  it  is  to  the  imagi- 
nation that  the  appeal  must  be  made  if  the  young  are 
to  be  aroused. 

“If  I had  read  the  life  of  Napoleon  when  I was  a 
boy,”  said  a great  man,  “my  own  life  might  have  been 
different.  It  would  have  filled  me  with  an  ambition 
to  make  the  most  of  my  life.” 

Man  is  naturally  more  interested  in  his  fellows, 
who  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing,  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Any  appeal  to  this  instinct  of  interest  is 
sure  to  have  favorable  results.  To  this  end,  ten- 
minute  talks  on  “who  they  were  and  what  they  did” 
might  well  head  a list  of  topics.  Start  with  Napoleon 
who  conquered  Italy  before  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  Then  take  in  turn  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
walked  twelve  miles  to  borrow  a grammar  and  studied 
it  on  his  return  home  by  lighting  one  shaving  after 
another  at  the  fireplace  to  obtain  light;  then  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  William  E.  Gladstone, 
Helen  Keller,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  Wanamaker, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  James  A.  Garfield  and  Daniel 
Webster.  Finally,  under  the  topic  “Successful  Men 
and  Women  I Have  Known,”  hold  up  to  your  pupils 
the  splendid  examples  of  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  creators  of  habit  and  con- 
trolled by  instinct.  Of  the  two  dozen  or  more  instincts 
that  scientists  tell  us  control  our  actions,  the  ones  to 
which  the  teacher  should  appeal  continually  are  am- 
bition, self-activity,  expression,  emulation  and  pride. 
To  stimulate  emiffation  let  there  be  frequent  contests, 
and  real  contests  which  will  bring  out  to  the  limit 
every  possibility  in  the  individual.  A high  jumping 
contest  where  the  limit  is  two  feet  would  not  be  a very 
interesting  number  on  an  athletic  program.  Contests 
to  be  of  interest  must  bring  defeat  to  everyone  but  the 
victor.  Encourage  pride  in  one’s  work,  in  one’s 
school,  in  oneself.  There  is  nothing  so  essential  to 
true  character  building  as  a proper  degree  of  self- 
respect.  The  learning  process  is  of  three-fold  char- 
acter, first,  impression,  second,  expression,  third,  re- 
sult testing  or  measuring.  The  spirit  of  repression, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  expression,  to  be  observed  in 
the  average  school  room  is  enough  to  stifle  even  phys- 
ical life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tender  plant  of  spiritual 
life.  Therefore  encourage  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent the  art  of  expression  as  found  in  the  spoken  word, 
the  written  word,  the  movement,  the  gesture  and  the 
action.  And  even  then  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  soul 
will  continue  to  lie  hidden. 

“I  wonder  if  ever  a song  was  sung 

But  the  singer's  heart  sang  sweeter ! 

I wonder  if  ever  a hymn  was  rung 

But  the  thought  surpassed  the  meter ! 

I wonder  if  ever  a sculptor  wrought 


Till  the  cold  stone  echoed  his  ardent  thought. 

Or  if  ever  a painter  with  light  and  shade 
The  dream  of  his  inmost  heart  betrayed.” 

While  the  living  words  from  the  lips  of  a Patrick 
Henry,  a Daniel  Webster,  a William  Pitt,  an  Edmund 
Burke  or  a Henry  Ward  Beecher,  may  lift  the  listen- 
ers to  the  highest  planes  of  enthusiasm,  these  would 
be  but  for  the  few  and  for  the  day  were  it  not  for  the 
wonderful  art  of  writing  and  printing.  We  must 
therefore  go  for  our  deepest  and  richest  spiritual 
nourishment  to  the  printed  page,  and  for  the  short- 
hand teacher  the  one  who  is  endeavoring  to  prepare 
the  young  for  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  business  life, 
I wish  to  recommend  a five-inch  bookshelf  in  which 
he  can  find  sufficient  topics  for  “ten-minute  inspira- 
tional talks”  to  last  a lifetime.  On  this  shelf  I would 
place  “Pushing  to  the  Front,”  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden; 
“In  Tune  with  the  Infinite”  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine; 
“Self-Help”  and  “Life  and  Labor,”  two  volumes  by 
Samuel  Smiles ; “A  Message  to  Garcia”  and  “The  Boy 
from  Missouri  Valley,”  by  Elbert  Hubbard ; “Acres 
of  Diamonds,”  by  Russell  H.  Conwell,  and  “The  Let- 
ters of  a Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,”  by  George 
Horace  Lorimer. 

“Sow  a thought  and  you  reap  an  act ; 

Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a habit ; 

Sow  a habit  and  you  reap  a character ; 

Sow  a character  and  you  reap  a destiny.” 


PREPOSITIONS  AS  PHRASE-MAKERS. 

I N English  there  are  56  prepositions,  chiefly  of  one 
syllable  each.  When  a boy  of  ten  we  committed 
the  entire  list  to  memory,  and  when  we  got  deeply  into 
the  depths  of  “phrasing,”  so-called,  in  shorthand,  it 
occurred  to  us  to  see  how  these  little  bits  of  words 
might  “phrase”  with  their  objects,  and  we  found  that 
forty-five  or  more  make  splendid  junctions  with  fol- 
lowing words.  Shorthand  teachers:  Note  the  ital- 
icized words  in  the  following  phrases,  and  see  how 
many  other  phrases  you  can  make  with  each  of  them. 
About  that;  according  to  this;  across  the  line;  after 
it;  along  the  way,'  amid  them;  among  these;  around 
the  house  ; athsvort  the  road  ; before  him  ; beyond  him ; 
by  such ; concerning  them ; dozen  it ; during  this ; ex- 
cept this ; for  many ; from  you  ; on  this ; over  plus ; 
regarding  them ; respecting  such ; round  about ; since 
then ; till  then ; to  demand ; touching  these ; toward 
many;  tozvards  this;  under  estimated;  underneath  it; 
up  hill;  upon  our;  zvith  these;  within  it;  without  it. 

We  have  given  only  36  of  the  prepositions,  but  a 
sufficient  number  to  practice  on. 


ALL-SHORTHAND  MAGAZINES. 

do  not  know  of  any  magazines  in  this  land  of  a 
similar  character  to  several  in  England,  and 
France,  and  especially  in  Germany.  We  mean  those 
which  are  printed  from  cover  to  cover  in  shorthand 
characters.  Two  of  these  coming  from  England  lie 
before  us:  The  Reporters’  Magazine,  edited  by  F.  J. 
Hallett,  The  Laurels,  Clevedon.  This  magazine  is  in 
its  36th  year.  Then  there  is  The  Phonographic  Ob- 
server, edited  by  John  Lanyon  (well-known  as 
“Stylus  Swift”),  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  Publishers. 

Similar  magazines  would  be  of  value  in  this  coun- 
try, we  believe. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

By  Anna  A.  Raymond.* 


A LARGE  majority  of  the  young  people  crowding 
into  the  business  world  today  have  no  concep- 
tion of  some  of  the  factors  essential  to  their 

success. 

They  have  an  idea  that  with  the  vocational  training  se- 
cured in  a commercial  school  they  are  fully  equipped  to 
command  a good  position  and  an  excellent  salary.  The 
employer  does  require  technical  skill,  and  our  commer- 
cial schools  are  doing  their  best  to  give  such  training  to 
their  students.  But  before  the  business  man  takes  time 
to  ascertain  if  the  candidate  for  a position  possesses  the 
technique  and  the  mental  ability  required  for  his  work 
he  has  already  measured  her  from  another  standpoint 
— that  of  personal  appearance,  which  is  always  the  first 
test  a young  woman  must  pass  when  she  applies  for  a 
position  and  by  which  she  will  stand  or  fall.  Many  a 
young  woman  has  secured  a position  on  her  looks— 
her  general  appearance.  After  securing  it  she  had,  of 
course,  to  “make  good.”  She  had  to  prove  she  pos- 
sessed the  technical  skill  and  the  mental  equipment. 
On  the  other  hand  many  an  applicant  possessing  these 
qualifications  has  failed  to  secure  a position,  because  of 
her  appearance  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  very  often  she 
had  not  had  instruction  or  advice  on  the  subject  and 
had  no  idea  why  she  failed.  The  writer  has  heard  a 
business  man  say  of  an  applicant,  “I  would  not  have 
her  in  my  office.  She  is  not  neat  and  is  impossible 
because  of  her  appearance.”  He  knew  he  could  not 
tolerate  her  because  of  her  appearance  and  therefore 
made  no  efifort  to  ascertain  her  capabilities.  In  the 
light  of  such  facts  the  matter  of  personal  appearance 
becomes  of  vital  importance. 

Business  men  desire  their  offices  to  have  distinction. 
They  invariably  wish,  perhaps  require,  that  the  woman 
or  the  women  in  their  employ  shall  have  personality — 
that  elusive  quality  which  is  the  sum  total  of  many  at- 
tributes. “The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man”  is  as 
true  today  as  when  Polonius  gave  his  famous  advice  to 
his  son.  Well  dressed,  and  by  that  is  meant  suitably 
dressed,  employees  are  an  asset.  A well  groomed 
young  woman,  neatly  attired,  courteous  in  manner, 
capable  in  business,  adds  an  “air”  to  an  office.  A 
shabby  person  is  handicapped,  as  is  also  an  untidy 
person,  and  very  often  the  latter  does  not  know  she  is 
untidy.  In  one  or  two  instances  where  the  writer  has 
been  asked  by  an  employer  to  speak  to  one  of  his  em- 
ployees about  her  personal  appearance,  the  complaint 
was  that  she  was  untidy ; in  each  case  she  w'as  not  in 
the  least  aware  of  it.  Many  young  women  in  our 
commercial  schools  have  had  no  home  training  in  the 
niceties  of  dress  and  deportment.  They  may  be  techni- 
cally well  equipped  to  fill  a position,  but  fail  because  of 
their  inability  to  present  a good  personal  appearance. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  imperative  that  they  earn 
their  living.  Many  of  them  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
learn  how  best  to  succeed.  Not  all  have  the  courage 
or  wisdom  of  one  who  said  to  her  instructor:  “What 
is  there  about  me  which  will  hinder  my  success  in 
business?”  The  teacher’s  reply  was  to  the  point, 
“Your  appearance.  You  are  sloppy.”  But  in  the  little 
things  that  are  in  reality  so  important  the  majority  of 
girls  going  out  to  business  fail.  These  are : the  daily 

*Mis5  Anna  A.  Raymond  is  an  instructor  in  the  well-known  Peirce 
School  of  Philadelphia. 


bath,  the  frequent  shampoo  to  avoid  the  “smelly”  hair, 
and  proper  attention  to  hands  and  teeth.  One  dainty 
looking  business  woman,  a stenographer  in  a Philadel- 
phia law  office,  said  she  washed  three  articles — stock- 
ings, dress  shields  and  gloves — every  evening.  A 
}oung  woman  holding  a prominent  position  in  a lead- 
ing Philadelphia  department  store  said  she  wished 
every  working  girl  could  be  led  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  dress  shields.  The  business  girl  must  pin 
her  faith  to  water  and  unscented  soap  and  eschew 
perfumes,  perfumed  soaps  and  talcum  powder.  She 
must  learn  that  any  attempt  at  elaborate  hair  dressing 
is  out  of  place  in  a business  office,  and  equally  so  the 
trans])arent,  low  cut  blouse  and  anv  exaggerated  style 
of  dress,  as  well  as  any  display  of  jewelry.  And  she 
must  learn  that  the  simple  blouse,  long  sleeved  and  im- 
maculate, and  the  tailored  skirt  form  the  appropriate 
dress  for  a business  woman,  especially  for  the  summer. 
A good  looking  waist  can  be  purchased  for  $1.50  and 
upward,  well  tailored  skirts  for  $5.  The  ideal  winter 
dress  for  a working  girl  is  a one-piece  serge.  One  of 
excellent  quality  can  be  purchased  for  $10  or  $12. 
This  will  stand  hard  wear  and  will  last  for  perhaps 
two  seasons.  In  this,  with  changes  of  collars  and 
cuffs,  a business  woman  is  always  well  dressed,  and  a 
woman  is  well  dressed  only  when  she  is  suitably 
dressed  for  her  work,  whether  that  be  housework, 
office  work  or  teaching. 

Now,  how  are  these  prospective  business  women  to 
acquire  correct  ideas  of  dress  and  deportment?  It  is 
“up”  to  the  commercial  schools,  and  especially  to  the 
women  teachers  in  these  schools.  It  is  a matter  which 
should  weigh  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  these  teachers. 
They  cannot  shift  the  responsibility.  Their  student 
girls  look  up  to  them,  copy  them,  quote  them,  and  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  wield  far-reaching  influence. 
The  commercial  school  that  fails  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  fails  to  do  its  duty  by  its  students. 
The  subject  should  be  treated  not  in  a haphazard, 
indifferent  way,  but  systematically  and  insistently. 

Now,  one  point  further : many  girls  go  out  into  the 
business  world  utterly  ignorant  of  life,  of  the  tempta- 
tions and  pitfalls  likely  to  beset  them.  Two  cardinal 
principles  should  be  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  every 
girl  preparing  for  business.  One  is,  “Never  let  a man 
put  his  hand  on  you.”  The  girl  must  be  taught  that 
if  a man  attempts  it  she  should  request  him  not  to  do 
it.  If  he  persists  make  him  remove  his  hand  even  if 
by  so  doing  she  loses  the  position.  To  permit  it  is  to 
take  the  top  stone  off  the  fence  that  should  hedge  about 
every  woman.  The  other  rule  of  conduct  is,  “Never 
make  engagements  or  ‘dates’  with  men  with  whom 
you  work.”  The  working  girl  should  be  taught  to 
keep  business  life  distinctly  apart  from  social  life. 

The  girl  whose  habits  of  dress  and  deportment  are 
correct  and  dignified  will,  in  general,  have  no  un- 
pleasant experiences  along  these  lines.  If,  in  addition, 
she  shows  herself  alw'ays  cheerful  and  efficient  there  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
business  life  that  may  be  hers.  Her  attitude  inspires 
confidence,  her  ability  secures  it,  and  her  attractive 
“personality”  makes  the  pleasant  atmosphere  which 
means  so  much  in  the  comfort  with  which  the  daily 
task  is  performed. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  page  256.) 

Show  them  how  the  delay  in  deciding  to  attend  your 
school  is  costing  them  many  a dollar.  Show  them  that 
they  need  your  course  of  instruction  and  show  them 
why  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  your  course  of  in- 
struction in  any  other  school  in  your  vicinity. 

Remember  that  some  business  may  cost  more  than 
it  is  worth  to  get  it.  Don’t  try  to  enroll  every  human 
being  in  the  city — there  are  some  it  would  pay  you 
to  advise  taking  up  some  other  line  of  work. 

Keep  awake  and  read  the  professional  and  other 
magazines  as  well  as  a good  daily  paper,  and  you 
will  find  many  ideas  which  you  can  use  in  your  sales 
talk. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  fellow  who  won’t  read 
is  no  better  oflf  than  the  one  who  cannot. 

Don’t  try  to  talk  to  a prospect  unless  you  have  his 
attention — get  his  undivided  attention  and  then  talk 
to  him. 

If  you  are  on  a house  to  house  canvass  take  every 
third  house  and  inquire  there  if  there  are  young  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
20.  Don’t  ask  them  if  there  are  others  interested  in 
a business  education  or  others  thinking  of  taking  a 
business  course  for  they  will  surely  say  no. 

When  you  rap  at  the  door  or  ring  the  bell,  step  back 
and  remove  your  hat  as  the  door  is  opened,  but  don’t 
step  forzvard  unless  you  can  secure  an  invitation  of 
some  kind  to  do  so. 

Don’t  stick  out  your  hand  “for  a shake”  or  say  “you 
represent  so  and  so,”  or  “there’s  no  one  here  going  to 
business  college  is  there?”  or  other  such  remarks. 

If  little  labor. 

Little  are  our  gains, 

IMan’s  fortunes  are 
According  to  his  pains. 


MUSIC  IN  PENMANSHIP  DRILLS 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

e and  m fin  groups  of  fives).  Capitals  B,  D,  E,  I, 
I,  N,  Q,  R,  S,  Z.  Lulling,  Lanning,  Drumming,  Drill- 
ing, .Summit. 

List  of  suitable  records  for  above : Dorothy 
Waltzes;  Joyful  Sounds  Waltzes;  Dreaming;  The 
Only  Girl. 

You  will  find  that  music  has  no  equal  for  develop- 
ing the  sharp,  incisive  line  necessary  in  the  making 
of  figures.  Use  the  time  of  the  Fox-trot  (speed 
medium)  for  developing  the  following  exercises, 
l-l-l-l  1414141  1717171  1515151  1616161  1212121 

In  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  exercises, 
the  figure  is  to  replace  the  space  between  the  lines, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  dash  in  the  first  exercise. 

The  record  “Ragging  the  Scale”  is  excellent  for 
the  above. 

Figure  3 is  made  to  waltz  time. 

Use  slow  March  time  for  compact  straight  lines 
and  ovals. 

Please  observe  previous  instructions  for  testing 
the  time  of  the  record  for  the  exercise  chosen  by 
going  through  the  motion  without  touching  the 
pen  to  the  paper,  or  the  crayon  to  the  blackboard,  as 
the  case  mav  be. 


HISTORY  AND  TENDENCIES  OF 
BOOKKEEPING. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 
tirely  to  auditing  and  not  to  bookkeeping,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  make  adequate  analy- 
sis possible,  books  have  to  be  so  devised  as  to 
show  the  results  that  the  analyst  wants. 

The  bookkeeping  of  today  is  more  than  a record. 
When  properly  analyzed  it  is  a guide  to  the  future 
conduct  of  business.  Its  records  are  devised 
to  show  gross  costs  and  net  costs  of  goods  pur- 
chased, produced,  or  manufactured.  It  provides 
statistics  from  which  are  compiled  percentages  on 
which  the  business  man  relies.  It  enables  him  to 
know  what  his  trading  profits  are  and  what  his 
net  profits  are.  It  enables  him  to  know  the  sepa- 
rate profits  of  the  different  parts  of  his  business 
and  to  separate  these  from  profits  or  losses  arising 
from  outside  investments.  Watchfulness  of  his 
bookkeeping  records  enables  him  to  reduce  his 
expenses  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  his 
output  or  turnover.  Careful  bookkeeping  enables 
him  to  safeguard  himself  against  dishonesty,  mis- 
take, and  carelessness. 

The  bookkeeper  of  today  must,  however,  make 
his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  accounting  rami- 
fications with  extreme  caution,  ever  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  tail  must  not  wag  the  dog'.  The  cost 
system  must  not  be  too  costly;  it  must  not  eat  up 
more  than  its  own  savings.  There  must  not  be  too 
much  red  tape.  There  must  not  be  too  much  dis- 
tance between  the  customer  and  the  house.  There 
must  not  be  too  much  departmentalizing.  The 
maintenance  of  the  system  must  not  cause  too 
heavy  a burden  of  care,  or  too  heavy  an  overhead 
expense.  For  the  house  that  loses  the  direct  con- 
tact with  the  customer  can  not  serve  him  to  best 
advantage,  and  the  house  that  has  too  much  trouble 
paying  its  overhead  expenses  and  too  much  worry 
over  its  own  red  tape  is  bound  to  lose  that  personal 
touch.  

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CORPORATION 
SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  page  248.) 
but  these  standards  must  be  subjected  to  every  known 
test.  It  is  obvious  that  any  standards  endorsed  by  an 
Association  of  this  character  would  be  recognized  not 
only  by  industrial  corporations  but  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  industrial  education  is  taught.  Such 
standards  have  not  yet  been  announced  but  are  in 
process  of  determination. 

This  form  of  organization  has  proved  verv  success- 
ful. It  is  quite  possible  that  as  this  Association  ad- 
vances in  its  work  much  of  what  is  now  voluntary  ef- 
fort will  be  delegated  to  paid  representatives.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  almost  universal  demand  that  the 
work  be  done,  which  this  Association  has  undertaken, 
has  in  some  measure  contributed  to  its  success. 

One  other  method,  in  my  judgment  vital  in  charac- 
ter,, has  been  insisted  upon  from  the  start : That  no 
one  be  placed  on  or  kept  on  committees  who  is  inactive. 
None  have  been  selected  because  of  the  prominence 
their  names  might  give  to  the  movement. 

In  a second  article  the  writer  will  describe  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  conventions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  and  the  re- 
sults attained. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

{Omitted  from  the  January  number.) 

A fourth  practical  objection  is  that  the  proposal 
would  necessitate  two  accounts  for  notes  receivable 
and  two  accounts  for  notes  payable  in  case  notes  were 
received  from  or  given  to  persons  other  than  trade 
customers  and  creditors.  Such  notes  are  common,  and 
they  could  not  properly  be  grouped  with  accounts  re- 
ceivable and  payable.  The  proposal  would  involve  one 
notes  receivable  account  in  the  general  ledger  and  an- 
other in  the  customers’  ledger,  one  notes  payable  ac- 
count in  the  general  ledger  and  another  in  the  credit- 
ors’ ledger.  The  inconvenience  of  that  procedure  is 
evident. 

A further  inconvenience  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed method.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  so- 
called  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  probably 
the  most  usual  procedure  is  to  have  the  reserve  equal 
some  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  accounts  receivable 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  period.  If  the  total  accounts 
receivable  as  shown  by  the  controlling  account  in- 
cluded also  the  notes  receivable,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  notes  from  the  balance  of 
the  controlling  account  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total 
of  the  accounts  receivable.  This  would  be  further 
complicated  if  there  were  many  credit  balances  in  the 
customers’  ledger.  A careless  bookkeeper  could  easily 
overlook  these  necessary  adjustments  and  make  an  in- 
correct adjustment  of  the  reserve  account,  thus  affect- 
ing the  current  profit  and  loss  statement  as  well  as  the 
balance  sheet.  Efficient  bookkeeping  should  be  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  and  the  necessity  for  adjustments 
should  be  avoided. 

Finally  it  may  be  objected  that  under  the  proposed 
method  the  general  ledger  trial  balance  would  not 
show  all  the  figures  needed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
balance  sheet.  On  a balance  sheet,  the  notes  receiv- 
able and  the  notes  payable  should  always  be  stated 
separately ; yet  the  trial  balances  of  the  subsidiary 
ledgers  would  have  to  be  consulted  to  ascertain  their 
amounts  and  the  balances  of  the  controlling  accounts 
for  customers  and  creditors  would  not  be  the  amounts 
needed  for  the  balance  sheet.  Inability  to  use  the  gen- 
eral ledger  trial  balance  in  the  preparation  of  current 
balance  sheets,  particularly  monthly  balance  sheets, 
would  be  felt  most  keenly  in  offices  where  the  executive 
makes  it  a practice  to  use  the  general  ledger  trial  bal- 
ance in  lieu  of  a statement  or  to  have  a confidential 
statement  prepared  from  that  trial  balance  by  a secre- 
tary who  may  know  nothing  about  bookkeeping. 

Conclusion  as  to  Proposed  Method. 

Under  ordinary  business  conditions,  where  notes  are 
generally  paid  at  maturity,  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments, both  theoretical  and  practical,  seems  to  be 
against  the  proposed  method.  It  seems  best  to  keep 
the  notes  receivable  account  and  the  notes  payable 
account  in  the  general  ledger  and  not  in  the  customers’ 
and  creditors’  ledgers,  except  under  one  condition. 
That  condition  is  the  following:  If  experience  in  the 
particular  business  whose  books  are  being  kept  has 
shown  that  notes  received  from  customers  are  fre- 
quently dishonored  at  maturity,  then  it  would  be  more 
convenient  usually  to  keep  the  notes  receivable  account 
in  the  customers’  ledger.  In  that  case,  the  ease  with 
which  the  notes  can  be  charged  back  to  the  customers 
who  gave  them  without  entries  in  the  controlling  ac- 
count and  the  convenience  of  having  the  details  of  the 


dishonored  note  and  the  details  of  the  particular  bills 
of  merchandise  which  it  covered  contained  in  one 
ledger  more  than  offset  the  arguments  against  the  pro- 
posed method.  Therefore  the  proposed  method  is  not 
approved  under  any  condition's  as  to  notes  payable,, 
and  is  approved  as  to  notes  receivable  only  under  the 
condition  that  notes  received  from  customers  are  fre- 
quently dishonored.  ■ 

Problem  for  February. 

Lack  of  space  in  this  issue  prevents  our  discussion 
of  graphic  charts  and  the  presentation  of  a graphic 
solution  of  the  practical  problem  proposed  in  the  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  issue,  and  solved  in  tbe  November,  1915, 
issue.  These  matters  will  be  considered  in  the 
March  issue.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  pleased  tO' 
receive  anv  solutions  which  readers  of  this  column  may 
care  to  submit  for  discussion  and  criticism  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  solution. 


SECURING  POSITIONS  FOR  GRADUATES. 

{Continued  from  page  249.) 

These  letters  are  arranged  alphabetically’  in  a binder. 
I mention  this  “follow  up”  of  former  graduates  as 
a good  plan  for  the  following  reasons : It  created  the 
liveliest  kind  of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  former 
graduates  to  know  that  we  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  were  still  interested  in  their  success,  and  it  also 
created  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  for  in 
many  of  the  replies  they  asked  for  more  help.  These 
letters  were  of  much  interest  and  the  best  kind  of  an 
incentive  to  the  students  still  in  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  these  replies 
indicated  that  the  student  started  in  at  the  bottom  and 
by  a series  of  promotions  gradually  reached  a position 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  Some  of  these  were 
attained  through  the  bookkeeping,  and  some  through 
the  shorthand  route.  A close  study  of  these  letters 
seems  to  refute  the  idea  set  forth  by  some  educators 
that  training  for  clerical  work  leads  the  student  into  a 
blind  alley — that  once  a bookkeeper,  always  a book- 
keeper. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  in  some  cases  the  book- 
keeper remains  a bookkeeper,  but  very  probably  the 
same  person  would  have  remained  stationary  no  mat- 
ter what  occupation  he  had  taken  up. 

I believe  that  if  a young  man  has  the  necessary  quali- 
ties to  become  a leader,  the  chance  will  come  to  him 
through  the  office. 

We  have  also  had  a very  lively  Commercial  Gradu- 
ate’s Club  which  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
school.  This  club  has  been  very  active  in  a social  way 
and  has  had  several  meetings  each  year  with  addresses 
by  leading  business  men.  It  has  given  annual  prizes 
for  accuracy  and  speed  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
rapid  calculation  and  bookkeeping.  Just  now,  it  is 
planning  a big  reunion  of  former  graduates.  This 
meeting  will  be  started  off  with  short  addresses  by  the 
mayor,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will  wind: 
up  with  a dance.  All  the  work  of  this  club  is  kept  be- 
fore the  public  by  an  enthusiastic  press  committee. 

Now  are  you  wondering  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
placing  students.  It  is  advertising,  pure  and  simple, 
and  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  form  of  advertis- 
ing ; but,  in  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  best  kind 
of  advertising  and  the  best  help  in  placing  students  is 
the  good  record  of  former  graduates. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 


By  S.  E.  Leslie.* 


DEMEMBER  this  that  thoughtless  practice  however  per- 
^ severed  in  will  never  produce  a good  writer.  Aimless 


scribbling  is  a waste  of  time.  Successful  practice  requires  not 
only  the  careful  studying  of  forms  but  also  laborious  drill  in 
movement.  Mind  and  muscle  must  be  trained  together.  Good 
writing  must  become  a habit.  Habit  is  established  by  constant 
repetition.  The  effort  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  until 
a habit  is  formed  that  will  produce  a good  letter  every  time. 

The  three  essentials  of  good  penmanship  are  legibility,  speed 
and  beauty.  Legibility  is  secured  by  having  a uniform  size, 
uniform  slant  and  uniform  spacing.  Speed  is  developed  bv 
persistent  training  of  the  writing  muscles.  Beauty  is  ex- 
pressed by  grace,  by  form  and  curve,  delicacy  of  line  and 
smoothness  of  shade. 

Before  commencing  the  study  and  practice  of  these  lessons, 
write  a specimen  of  your  penmanship  as  follows ; Copy  a 
selection  that  will  occupy  a half  dozen  or  more  lines,  capitals, 
small  letters  and  figures.  Sign  your  name  and  the  date  of 
writing.  Use  foolscap  paper.  Preserve  this  for  comparison 
with  future  efforts  so  you  can  note  your  progress. 

The  oval  exercises  which  are  associated  with  the  capitals 
are  to  be  written  with  a rapid  free-arm  movement.  Rest  the 
hand  very  lightly ; move  the  hand  freely  but  do  not  slide  the 
sleeve.  The  hand  and  pen  must  move  in  unison. 


Penholder — Use  a straight  penholder  with  cork  or  rubber 
tip.  Never  use  one  with  a metal  tip. 

Pen — Use  a good,  coarse,  stiff  business  pen.  Gillott  “601  F,” 
Hunt  Pen  “74,”  Esterbrook  “Business,  and  College,”  “Spencer- 
ian Commercial”  are  the  best.  Use  a fresh  pen  every  day. 

Ink — Use  a good  writing  fluid  or  jet  black  ink.  The  writing 
fluid  is  blue  at  first  but  will  turn  black  in  a short  time.  There 
is  no  better  ink  for  students’  use  than  Higgin’s  Eternal  Ink. 
It  is  jet  black  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  school  use.  With- 
draw the  pen  slowly  from  the  ink,  otherwise  a large  amount 
of  ink  will  adhere  to  it  causing  many  unnecessary  blots. 

Blotter — Have  a plentiful  supply  of  blotters  always  at  hand. 
These  can  be  obtained  free  at  real  estate  and  insurance  offices. 

Pen-wiper — Keep  a small  piece  of  chamois  skin  or  woolen 
cloth  handy  to  wipe  off  the  pen  after  you  are  through  with  it. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  ink  will  ruin  the  pen  in  a very  short 
time. 

Paper — Use  a good  quality  of  well  calendered  paper  with 
the  lines  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart. 

Desk — The  desk  should  be  wide  enough  so  that  both  elbows 
can  be  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  high  enough  so  that  it  is 
forward  and  backward  to  and  from  the  center  of  the  body 
with  a light  touch. 


Lesson  1. — Place  the  paper  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  swing 
the  pen  backward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  blue 
lines.  Let  the  pen  touch  the  paper  lightly  and  swing  it  with 
a quick,  sudden  motion  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right 
half  way  across  the  page.  Begin  at  the  upper  line  and  gradu- 


ally cover  the  paper  toward  you  until  two  full  spaces  have 
been  covered.  Then,  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
paper  lift  the  pen,  begin  at  the  left  side  and  drive  the  pen 
forward  and  backward  to  and  from  the  center  of  the  body 
with  a light  touch. 


Lesson  2. — The  exercises  in  this  lesson  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  more  definite  control.  In  making  the  first 


*This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  five  lessons  by  S.  E.  Leslie,  In- 
structor in  Penmanship,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


exercise,  begin  with  the  large  oval  two  spaces  high  and  as  the 
pen  glides  around  and  around,  let  the  form  gradually  reduce 
until  it  is  completed  at  the  center.  I'he  oval  exercises  given 
in  this  lesson  are  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  control  of  the 
movements  used  in  the  first  lesson  but  in  a reduced  size. 


Lesson  3. — In  making  the  small  i be  sure  to  make  the  in- 
itial and  final  strokes  with  full  under  motion.  Be  careful  not 
to  curve  the  downward  stroke  which  should  be  a straight 
slanting  line.  Be  careful  to  make  four  letters  to  a quarter 
line  space.  In  making  the  u aiiu  to  make  the  width  about 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  the  space  between  the 


letters  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  letter.  Use  a full  under 
motion  both  in  the  letter  and  between  the  letters.  In  the 
fourth  line  be  sure  to  make  a clear  distinction  between  the 
under  and  over  motion.  In  making  the  small  e do  not  curve 
the  downward  stroke  too  much.  Be  sure  to  form  a loop  at 
the  top. 


Lesson  4. — The  o should  be  nicely  rounded  and  close  at  the 
top.  Observe  that  the  connecting  line  is  a slight  under  mo- 
tion. Make  four  letters  to  the  quarter  line.  Let  the  pen 
move  along  with  a light,  quick  motion  from  letter  to  letter. 


In  making  the  small  a note  that  the  oval  slants  slightly  more 
than  the  o.  Be  sure  to  close  the  letter  on  the  top  at  a point 
and  make  the  final  part  of  the  letter  exactly  like  that  of  the 
small  i or  u. 


Lesson  5. — The  initial  and  final  strokes  of  the  letter  s should 
be  full  under  motion.  The  letter  should  be  sharply  pointed 
at  the  top  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  The  repetition  of  this 
letter  makes  a splendid  movement  exercise.  The  first  stroke 
of  the  X should  be  like  the  last  part  of  the  small  m.  It  should 


be  a full  over  and  under  motion.  Cross  the  x with  an  upward 
stroke  halfway  between  the  two  turns.  In  making  four  x’s 
in  a group  make  the  four  over-under  motions  and  then  go 
back  and  cross  the  x’s.  Maintain  a uniform  size  and 
slant. 
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Lessox  6. — Begin  the  c with  a dot  made  with  a slight  pres- 
sure of  the  pen,  after  which  the  pen  should  move  slightly 
forward  before  completing  the  letter.  Emphasize  the  dot  as 
it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  letter.  The  connecting 
line  between  two  c’s  is  an  under-over  motion  and  should  be 
made  without  lifting  the  pen  in  passing  from  letter  to  letter. 


The  last  part  of  the  w is  slightly  narrower  than  the  first  part. 
Note  the  nicely  rounded  turns  in  the  bottom  of  the  letter  and 
that  it  is  completed  with  a horizontal  curve.  Be  careful  not 
to  make  the  w too  wide.  The  first  part  of  the  r is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  s.  Give  special  attention  to  the  little  shoulder 
or  angle  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter. 


Lesson  7. — The  exercises  occupying  the  first  half  of  the 
line  at  the  top  are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  lateral 
swing  and  overmotion.  The  exercises  to  the  right  at  the  top 
are  for  the  purpose  of  emphasing  the  lateral  swing  and  the 


undermotion.  Let  the  hand  and  pen  glide  along  with  a light, 
c|uick  motion.  Practice  with  care  the  elements  in  this  lesson, 
as  they  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  making  of  all  the  minimum 
letters. 


Lesson  8. — Notice  the  nicely  rounded  turns  in  the  top  of 
the  m and  the  uniformity  of  the  slant  of  the  between  strokes. 
Aim  to  make  the  width  of  the  letter  measure  from  the  first 
downward  stroke  to  the  last  downward  stroke  twice  the  height 
of  the  letter.  This  lesson  should  be  practiced  faithfully,  as  it 
serves  as  a basic  letter  for  the  development  of  many  of  the 


other  letters.  The  n is  closely  related  to  the  m.  Aim  to  make 
the  width  between  the  two  between  lines  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  letter.  The  first  part  of  the  v is  made  like  the 
last  part  of  the  m and  is  completed  exactly  like  the  w with  a 
horizontal  curve.  Aim  to  make  on  each  line  exactly  the 
number  of  letters  indicated  in  the  copy. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills. 

This  month  I again  present  for  practice  more  miscel-  than  the  copy  as  the  original  pen  copy  was  made  larger  and 
laneous  writing  in  the  way  of  model  business  forms.  reduced  somewhat  in  size.  Aim  to  cultivate  light  strokes  and 
Try  to  make  the  size  of  the  writing  about,  the  same  as  shown  use  the  free  arm  movement  throughout  all  this  work.  Be 
in  the  copy,  although  the  writing  may  be  made  a little  larger  sure  that  the  position  of  body  and  hand  is  correct. 
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PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 


By  H.  W.  Flickinger. 


* I 'HE  alphabets  presented  are  much  used  in  marking  boxes, 
packages,  etc.  They  are  popular  because  plain,  and  may 
be  written  quite  rapidly.  Use  good  foolscap  paper  and  a good 
■quality  of  black  ink.  Waste  no  time  with  poor  materials  if 
you  wish  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Hold  the  pen  as  in 
ordinary  writing  and  the  paper  square  front.  The  letters 
may  be  of  any  desired  size,  but  at  first  it  may  be  best  to  write 


XxXxXxXxVvXx 


cX.. 

v,>: 

S y T ' 

Vx 

4 

Sy' 

w' 

Vs 

S s.Ss.^ 

THE  ELEMENTS  ARE  NUMBERED  IN  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  MADE  IN  PLATE  “B.” 

the  shortest  letters  to  fill  the  space  between  two  blue  lines 
on  foolscap.  Practise  the  principles  thoroughly,  and  study 
how  they  are  joined  in  the  construction  of  letters. 

The  beauty  of  this  alphabet,  as  well  as  its  legibility,  depends 
upon  the  uniformity  as  to  slant,  strength  of  shaded  strokes, 
and  spacing.  Success  comes  to  those  who  study,  criticise 
and  work. 


B 


cb  c\csNxv\V\\!Ccxy.o  V 
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WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Teaching  of  Words 
By  C.  C.  Lister. 


IN  teaching  muscular  movement  writing  a general  outline  for 
the  practice  and  application  of  movement,  arranged  topic- 
ally, would  be  as  follows  : The  making  of  general  movement 
exercises,  the  study  and  practice  of  individual  letters  in  the 
form  of  movement  drills,  the  writing  of  selected  words  in 
which  letters  previously  studied  and  practised  are  used,  the 
study  and  practice  of  sentences  and  finally  the  paragraph  or 
page. 

One  might  imagine  that  pupils  who  can  make  well  with  the 
muscular  movement  the  oval  and  straight  line  exercises  and  the 
individual  letter  exercises  at  the  maximum  rate  of  speed  would 
naturally  combine  letters  into  meaningful  words  in  the  same 
manner.  But  this  does  not  always  follow.  Many  times 
teachers  have  been  heard  to  say  “Oh,  yes,  my  pupils  can  make 
the  ‘drills’  all  right,  but  when  I pronounce  the  words  of  a 
spelling  lesson  they  write  with  the  finger  movement,  much  as 
they  would  if  they  had  never  been  taught  how  to  make  a 
movement  drill.” 

When  these  teachers  were  asked  what  they  had  done  to 
prepare  the  pupils  to  write  the  words  of  a spelling  lesson  with 
the  muscular  movement  some  have  replied,  “Oh,  I just  drill 
them  on  the  movement  exercises.” 


the  initial  and  final  strokes.  A brief  review  of  some  of  the 
individual  letters  should  usually  be  given. 

In  studying  the  word  “sublime”  it  would  be  well  to  note 
that  the  initial  and  final  strokes  are  alike — both  full  right 
curves  or  under  motions ; the  “1”  and  “b”  are  the  same  height ; 
the  spaces  between  the  letters  are  about  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  “m,”  and  there  are  four  words  on  a line.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  review  briefly  such  letters  as  “b,”  “1,”  and  “m.” 
(As  a rule,  tbe  words  selected  for  special  practice  should 
consist  only  of  letters  previously  taught). 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  writing  like  that  shown  in 
illustration  No.  2 is  not  the  kind  of  writing  desired.  These 
lines  are  heavy  and  tremulous  and  show  signs  of  having  been 
done  hesitantly  and  with  wrong  movement.  This  specimen 
has  but  one  element  of  merit — legibility — and  even  that  would 
be  lost  the  moment  the  writer  would  attempt  to  write  at  a 
commercial  rate  of  speed.  In  this,  a rate  of  speed  that  ap- 
proximates that  used  in  the  movement  and  letter  drills  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  secured.  The  speed  or  quickness  of  the 
movements  made  while  writing  the  word  must  be  increased 
sufficiently  to  produce  clear-cut,  smooth  lines,  even  if  the  forms 
of  the  letters  are  neglected  somewhat  at  the  start.  Now,  how 


In  writing  letters,  either  capital  or  small,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  most  effective  practice  for  developing 
muscular  control  and  skill  consists  in  rapid  rhythmic  move- 
ment done  in  concert  and  under  counting  direction  and 
guidance.  A clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  forms  or  character- 
istics of  letters  associated  with  skillful  muscular  control  in 
executing  the  movements  of  writing  will  produce  letters  that 
have  all  the  essentials  of  good,  useful  writing.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  actual  writing.  Letters,  however  well 
formed  and  graceful  in  appearance,  must  be  combined  in 
varying  ways  with  one  another  in  words,  and  the  words  in 
sentences  before  one  can  really  be  accounted  a good  writer. 
The  exercises  in  individual  letters  contribute  something  to  the 
pupil’s  sense  of  balance,  of  proportion  of  letters  to  a line,  of 
spacing  between  letters  and  the  like.  But  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  pupils  to  write  spelling,  compositions  and 
other  general  written  work  well  with  the  muscular  movement 
we  must  teach  them  how  to  write  words. 


is  the  desired  speed  to  be  indicated?  The  speed  to  be  used 
in  the  practice  of  single  letters  is  comparatively  simple  because 
of  the  repetition,  which  is  decidedly  rhythmic.  But  because 
words  are  usually  made  up  of  letters  requiring  different 
“counts”  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  time 
for  word  practice  by  counting.  Instead  of  counting  for  the 
word,  as  we  do  for  individual  letter  drills,  name,  with  due 
recognition  of  time  required  for  each  letter,  the  letters  of  the 
word.  The  letters  should  never  be  named  with  a quick  or 
sudden  pronunciation.  The  name  of  each  letter  should  be 
prolonged  slightly — some  more  and  some  less,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  movements  required  to  make  the  letter  or 
allowance  for  stops  and  retraces.  In  “sublime”  the  “m”  re- 
quires slightly  more  time  than  any  of  the  other  letters.  Sudden 
changes  of  direction  in  the  movement  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
“s”  and  at  the  point  made  when  completing  the  “b.”  These 
slight  stops  must  be  recognized  in  the  voice  guidance,  especially 
while  pupils  are  making  their  first  efforts  to  write  the  word 


A valuable  way  of  effecting  skillful  muscular  control  in 
word  writing  is  at  first  to  select  certain  words  upon  which 
practice  and  study  may  be  concentrated.  These  selected  words 
pupils  should  become  able  to  write  easily,  quickly,  with  correct 
spacing  between  letters  and  with  the  most  economical  con- 
nections of  letters. 

Take  the  word  “sublime,”  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  1. 
There  should  be  a brief  study  of  the  word,  its  general  appear- 
ance. The  size  of  the  letters  and  the  spaces  between  the 
letters  should  be  considered.  The  spaces  between  the  letters 
should  be  compared  with  the  width  of  the  letters  themselves. 
Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  length  and  curvature  of 


with  muscular  movement.  The  spelling  might  be  indicated 
as  follows  : s-u-b-,l-i-m-e.  The  comma  is  intended  to  indicate 
a sudden  stop  in  the  spelling  at  the  point  or  dot  in  the  “b,” 
after  which  the  hand  and  pen  should  move  right  along  to  the 
end  of  the  word. 

When  the  speed  is  increased  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
defects  will  appear.  These  defects  should  be  taken  up  one  at  a 
time.  For  example  the  spacing  between  letters  may  be  ir- 
regular, as  shown  in  illustration  No.  3.  Here  the  “u”  and  the 
“m”  are  broader  than  the  spaces  before  and  after  them.  The 
first  and  last  down  strokes  of  these  letters  should  be  made 
closer  together  and  the  spaces  before  and  after  them  should 
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be  made  wider.  Practice  should  be  given  to  establish  better 
spacing.  See  illustration  No.  1 again. 

Then  there  will  be  defective  letters.  As  an  example  see  the 
angular  topped  “m,”  shown  in  illustration  No.  4.  It  sometimes 


In  this  way  pupils  are  encouraged  to  study  the  details  that 
combine  to  make  finished  writing.  All  these  features  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  are  essential  in  good,  rapid  writing. 
The  number  of  times  that  the  word  “sublime”  should  be 


proves  helpful  to  stop  practising  the  word  a few  minutes  and 
center  the  attention  on  the  letter  that  seems  the  most  difficult, 
after  which  the  practice  of  the  word  may  be  resumed  again. 

If  the  word  to  be  practised  is  a long  one,  as  is  the  word 
“sublime,”  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  practice  the  parts  of 
the  word  separately  as  a preliminary.  As  an  example,  take 
“sub,”  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  5.  Here  the  pupils  could 
be  led  to  center  the  attention  on  the  making  of  good  letters 
s,  u,  and  b,  clear  spacing  between  the  letters  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a good,  free  movement.  They  could  write  those  three 
letters  as  a unit. 


written  in  a minute  by  pupils  while  learning  to  write  may  be 
determined  as  follows  : Count  the  movements  required  to  write 
the  word.  We  find  that  in  making  the  s 2 movements  or 
counts  are  required,  in  the  u 2,  the  b 2,  the  1 1,  the  i 1,  the 
m 3,  the  e 1,  making  a total  of  12.  Add  to  this  1 movement 
required  to  dot  the  i and  we  have  13.  Divide  200,  the  rate  at 
which  the  oval  and  straight  line  movement  drills  are  made, 
by  13  and  we  have  15+.  This  appro.ximates  closely  the  number 
of  times  the  average  class  should  be  required  to  write  the 
word  “sublime”  in  a minute.  At  first  about  12  words  per 
minute  is  probably  fast  enough,  but  later  the  speed  should 


In  like  manner  the  final  syllable  “lime”  might  be  practised  be  increased  until  IS  or  16  words  are  written  well  in  one 

until  it  could  be  written  well  with  the  muscular  movement.  minute. 


PENMANSHIP  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

By  R.  K.  Savage. 

obligations  of  the  principal  of  today  are  two-fold. 

He  is  the  administrative  as  well  as  the  educational  head 
of  the  school,  but  he  must  not  regard  the  administrative  as 
more  important  than,  or  even  of  as  great  importance  as,  the 
educational  work. 

He  should  aim  to  get  the  administrative  details  out  of  the 
way  as  speedily  as  possible  in  order  to  give  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  real  work  of  education.  Of 
course  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  wheels  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  are  kept  well  oiled. 

But  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  work 
of  the  principal  is  to  help  the  teacher.  And  he  should  stand 
ready  to  help  her  in  the  matter  of  penmanship  as  well  as  in 
arithmetic  or  grammar  or  any  other  subject  in  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  shine. 

I recall  a conversation  I had  not  long  ago  with  a principal 
of  a large  school,  who  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
we  were  placing  altogether  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  penmanship,  and  were  giving  time  to  it  that  should  be 
given  to  other  subjects.  He  said  he  did  not  worry  much  over 
the  handwriting  of  his  pupils  since  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  a large  majority  of  professional  and  business  men  did 
but  very  little  writing  themselves,  depending  largely  upon  the 
stenographer  to  do  it  for  them.  We  do  not  feel  that  such 
a view  could  be  justified  any  more  than  can  the  view  that, 
because  adding  machines  are  now  being  used  by  business 
houses,  we  should  do  away  with  that  drill  in  arithmetic  in 
the  public  schools  that  makes  for  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  facts  of  addition  and  multiplication. 

The  school  owes  it  to  every  pupil  to  give  him  a neat,  legible, 
free  hand  writing  as  he  enters  the  world  to  fight  for  his  liv- 
ing. This,  I think,  should  be  the  attitude  of  every  principal. 

A feeling  of  co-operation  should  exist  between  the  super- 
visor of  penmanship  and  the  principals  of  the  schools.  The 

*This  is  the  substance  of  a paper  read  before  the  penmanship  section 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  at  Rochester,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Savage,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  7,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


supervisor  should  never  forget  that  the  principal  is  the  head 
of  the  school,  even  though  he  may  realize  that,  so  far  as  the 
technical  side  of  penmanship  is  concerned,  the  principal  is 
by  far  his  inferior.  On  the  other  hand  the  principal  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  has  been  appointed  to 
his  position  as  specialist  in  the  system  because  of  his  mastery 
of  the  subject;  and  that  his  visit  to  the  school  is  to  raise 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  a higher  plane,  not  by  fault  find- 
ing, nor  sharp  criticism;  but  by  judicious  praise,  encourage- 
ment, and  even  by  helpful  teaching. 

The  supervisor  with  a superior  air,  unsympathetic  smile 
(for  not  all  smiles  are  sympathetic),  undue  amount  of  crit- 
icism, or  too  scant  praise,  will  not  secure  the  good  results  he 
is  after.  The  supervisor  should  point  out  to  the  principal 
the  weaknesses  of  the  several  teachers  of  the  building,  and 
the  principal  in  turn  should  do  all  in  his  power  before  the 
next  visit  of  the  supervisor  to  help  the  teacher  whose  work 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  to  improve  it  as  much  as  possible. 

While  realizing  that  no  matter  what  system  of  penmanship 
is  in  use  there  will  always  remain  in  the  handwriting  of  every 
teacher  her  own  mark  of  individuality,  the  principal  should 
see  to  it  that  the  difference  between  the  individual  teacher’s 
handwriting  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  as  prescribed  for  the 
copy  is  not  too  great.  Children  are  great  imitators  and  it 
behooves  every  teacher  to  be  a model  in  handwriting  as  well 
as  in  manners  and  morals. 

The  schools  of  America  are  not  founded  upon  force  but 
upon  the  principle  of  presenting  the  subject  in  such  a manner 
that  it  will  appeal  to  the  pupil.  Penmanship  must  be  made 
interesting. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  filling  of  the  copy-book 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  to  war- 
rant excusing  the  child  from  writing  for  the  balance  of  the 
term,  and  the  day  is  fast  approaching  (and  indeed  it  has 
come  in  some  places)  when  the  formal  lesson  in  penmanship 
will  be  connected  in  a vital  way  with  the  other  writing  of 
the  pupil.  What  earthly  use  is  it  to  have  the  pupils  push 
and  pull,  make  ovals,  ellipses,  and  what-nots  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  a day  and  for  the  rest  of  the  five  hours  of  the  day 
allow  them  to  pinch,  and  to  dig  and  scratch  with  no  regard 
to  movement  or  form  of  the  letters  whatsoever? 
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As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  so  is  the 
proof  of  good  penmanship  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  written 
language  and  geography  work  and  in  the  note  books  of  the 
children.  A good  way  to  secure  this  is  to  insist  upon  one 
lesson  a day,  say  the  spelling  lesson,  being  done  with  move- 
ment writing  and  with  but  little  care  as  to  form  at  first, 
after  a time  gradually  applying  it  to  all  the  written  work,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  demand  for  form.  When  the 
teacher  holds  her  pupils  to  the  movement  work  and  to  well- 
formed  letters  and  careful  spacing  of  the  words,  and  when  the 
teacher  herself  sets  them  a good  example  in  her  blackboard 
work  and  in  her  other  writing,  the  pupils  will  respond  at  once. 

The  principal  must  be  on  the  alert  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  weak  teacher  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  teachers  are 
securing  excellent  results.  Indeed  a very  pleasant  rivalry  may 
exist  between  teachers  as  well  as  between  grades.  I have  found 
it  helpful  to  have  on  exhibition  on  the  wall  of  the  main  cor- 
ridor a chart  on  which  are  listed  the  various  grades  of  the 
school  and  opposite  the  name  of  the  grade,  the  number  of 
stars  given  by  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  at  his  last  visit, 
or  upon  looking  over  the  sets  of  penmanship  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  teachers.  Penmanship  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  throughout  the  entire  school,  as  grade  vies 
with  grade  for  good  results. 

The  parents  of  our  pupils  and  the  public,  especially  business 
men  and  bankers,  are  interested  in  our  penmanship.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  hear  from  them  often  is  no  indication 
that  they  are  not,  for  we  do  hear  from  them,  whenever  they 
do  not  approve  of  the  handwriting  of  the  pupils  we  are  send- 
ing into  their  stores  and  offices. 

I regard  it  as  highly  important  that  the  pupils  should  be 
equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  writing.  As  we  go  through 
the  grades  we  are  apt  to  find  many  pupils  with  penholders 
badly  chewed,  or  with  pens  so  corroded  and  worn  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  children  to  make  light  lines  with  them. 

Every  pupil  should  be  equipped  with  a well-balanced  wooden 
penholder  with  cork  grip,  a blotter  and  a penwiper.  Now 
these  four  items  may  seem  but  trifles,  but  it  is  no  trifle  for 
a teacher  to  see  to  it  that  every  pupil  in  her  grade  is  provided 
with  them.  The  principal  can  help  very  materially  in  this 
detail  if  he  occasionally  asks  the  pupils  in  the  grades  how 
many  of  them  are  without  penwipers,  etc.,  and  have  a list  of 
names  placed  upon  the  board  in  some  inconspicuous  place  to 
be  gradually  reduced  in  number  as  the  pupils  equip  them- 
selves with  such  articles  as  they  lacked  when  the  principal 
visited  the  grade. 

It  is  encouraging  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  to 
feel  that  the  principal  takes  some  interest  in  penmanship,  and 
if  he  will  take  the  pains  himself  to  master  the  system  that 
is  being  taught  he  will  find  that  the  teachers  will  more  readily 
perfect  themselves  and  that  the  children  will  take  greater 


pains  with  their  writing.  It  is  a good  plan  for  tlie  principal 
once  in  a while  to  dictate  some  work  to  the  grades  for  them 
to  do  in  their  best  writing.  If  he  can  find  time  to  go  over 
these  papers  himself  and  make  corrections  and  comments  in 
his  own  excellent  handwriting  it  will  have  a most  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  writing  of  his  school. 

It  may  be  inspired  with  life,  if  conducted  to  the  lively 
music  of  the  victrola  and  the  teacher  may  see  the  whole  grade 
working  busily  away  at  a uniform  rate  of  speed  and  with  a 
rhythm  that  is  actually  delightful. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  reclaimed  from  left  handedness 
by  having  the  left  hand  tied  down  at  school  and  by  being 
shamed  by  relatives  at  home  when  I attempted  to  use  the 
left  hand,  I always  feel  inclined  to  convert  a left-handed 
child  to  right  handedness.  But  I always  recall  that  Prof. 
James  Mark  Baldwin  has  declared  in  his  remarkable  work 
“Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  in  the  Race,”  that  left 
handedness  or  right  handedness  is  determined  for  the  child 
before  he  is  able  to  speak,  and  I wonder  whether  I would 
not  be  doing  the  child  a marked  injury  by  training  him  to  use 
the  right  hand,  when,  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  enter- 
ing school,  he  had  been  using  the  left.  I know  of  one  man 
who  feels  sure  that  he  is  less  acute  mentally  because  he 
was  naturally  left  handed  and  the  school  forced  him  to  use 
the  right  hand. 

I do  not  feel  that  there  is  much  objection  to  a child  using 
the  left  hand  in  writing  unless  he  takes  that  position  which 
we  frequently  see  left  handed  writers  take  of  almost  standing 
on  their  heads  in  their  effort  apparently  to  twist  the  left 
hand  over  and  around  the  pen  in  such  an  angle  as  will  enable 
them  to  move  along  without  rubbing  their  fingers  over  the 
letters  already  written.  In  our  last  June  graduating  class 
the  certificate  for  greatest  improvement  in  writing  with  the 
free  arm  movement  was ’given  to  a left-handed  pupil.  If  a 
teacher  can  change  a left-handed  writer  into  a right-handed 
one  by  working  with  the  pupil  in  such  a way  as  to  create  in 
him  a real  desire  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  all  well  and 
good,  but  if  the  left  handedness  is  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  re- 
quire undue  persuasion  or  coercion,  I do  not  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  attempt  it. 

Inasmuch  as  handwriting  is  the  medium  whereby  the  in- 
dividual expresses  his  thoughts  to  others,  and  is  the  channel 
of  communication  from  a person  to  his  more  or  less  distant 
friends,  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion should  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  this  instrument  a 
keen  and  useful  tool,  one  that  the  possessor  shall  delight  to 
use.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  all  the  students  of  the 
public  schools  as  they  leave  our  doors  upon  graduation  shall 
carry  with  them  an  ability  to  write  in  such  a manner  that 
those  who  read  may  be  delighted  at  the  work  that  they  have 
done  with  the  pen. 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


Indexing  and  Fiung.  By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant, 

Member  of  American  Statistical  Association,  1916.  The 

Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York  City. 

304  pages.  Cloth  binding.  Price,  $3. 

Victor  Hugo  said,  “He  who  plans  and  follows  out  that 
plan  carries  a thread  that  will  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth 
of  a most  busy  life.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the 
disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  in- 
cidents, chaos  will  soon  reign.” 

There  is  no  detail  of  business  where  this  truth  finds  more 
specific  application  than  in  the  work  of  filing  data  and  cor- 
respondence. Unless  a well  conceived  plan  is  followed  con- 
sistently in  every  detail,  information  that  should  be  found  in 
a moment  will  be  located  only  after  tiresome  search  lasting 
sometimes  for  hours. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  not  as  generally  recognized  as  it 
should  be  even  among  well-informed  commercial  educators, 
that  filing  is  not  a thing  that  can  be  grasped  by  any  one  after 
brief,  haphazard  experience,  but  a classificatory  science,  which 
can  only  be  mastered  after  considerable  study. 

Indexing  and  Filing  by  Mr.  Hudders  is  a timely  book  and 
one  that  is  badly  needed.  Most  of  the  information  about  filing 
heretofore  published  has  been  either  notes  on  the  details  of 
some  special  class  of  file  on  the  one  hand,  or  simply  a broad 
treatment  of  general  filing  systems.  In  either  case  such  in- 
formation is  not  of  immediate  usefulness  either  to  the  filing 
clerk  or  to  the  commercial  teacher.  But  in  this  book  Mr. 
Hudders  has  gathered  his  treatment  into  a systematic, 
thorough,  definite  explanation  of  basic  systems  and  the  details 
of  their  practical  operation.  It  is  not  often  that  any  business 
book  shows  such  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  little  points  that 
cause  trouble. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  logical.  The  first  chapter 
gives  concise  and  thorough  definitions  of  all  the  terms  that 
are  going  to  be  used  in  the  discussion  so  that  the  reader  will 
have  a full  understanding  of  what  is  being  talked  about.  The 
rules  for  writing  indexes  and  the  filing  of  cards  and  papers  are 
then  given  in  full  with  copious  illustrations. 

The  next  four  chapters  explain  the  different  basic  filing 
systems  and  the  conditions  for  which  each  is  suited.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  about  this  part  of  the  book  is  the 
discussion  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system — an  excellent  one  for 
certain  purposes,  but  usually  considered  to  have  a range  of 
application  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  practical  detail 
of  filing  work — location  of  lost  papers,  transferring,  classing 
and  grouping  of  records,  and  filing  information  and  data, 
catalogues  and  pamphlets,  purchase,  sales  and  credit  records, 
checks,  vouchers  and  even  electrotypes  and  cuts.  The  chapter 
on  filing  equipment  gives  concisely  the  points  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  its  selection. 

In  the  three  last  chapters  are  given  filing  systems  for  three 
typical  offices — a lawyer’s,  an  architect’s,  and  an  accountant’s. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Hudders’  excellent  book  will  find  a wide 
adoption  as  a text  in  commercial  schools  in  this  country.  A 
thorough  course  based  on  this  book  as  a text  would  turn  out 
graduates  with  knowledge  which  is  usually  sadly  lacking  under 
present  conditions.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  young  men  and  women  trained  in  filing  are  almost  as 
much  in  demand  as  graduates  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  supply  of  really  competent  filing 
clerks  is  decidedly  limited. 


The  Complete  Stenographer.  By  H.  V.  Dougherty.  Pub- 
lished by  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth,  276  pp. 
This  is  one  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Peirce  School 
designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  that  school.  It  is  based  on 
the  Benn  Pitman  Phonography  which  it  closely  follows.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  a text  of  more  definiteness  than  character- 
izes many  presentations  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  con- 
veniently arranged,  clear,  concise  and  orderly,  and  would 
seem  to  have  that  definiteness  that  its  author  desired  to  effect. 


Youth,  School  and  Vocation.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  271  pp.  Price,  $1.25. 

As  director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  and  special 
instructor  in  vocational  guidance  at  Boston  University,  Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield  has  acquired  a great  deal  of  concrete  ex- 
perience in  a field  which  to  many  educators  is  still  a matter  of 
speculation  and  controversy. 

The  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  school  is  first  taken 
up.  Professor  Bloomfield  immediately  communicates  to  the 
reader  his  very  real  sympathy  for  the  little  misfits  who  drift 
from  grade  to  grade  without  any  mental  aptitude  for  the  sort 
of  instruction  offered,  and  from  the  school  to  work  without 
enough  preparation  or  experience  to  make  a wise  choice,  or 
any  choice  at  all,  of  a vocation.  As  appalling  as  the  waste  of 
time  and  teaching  which  occurs  within  the  school  in  such 
cases,  is  the  waste  which  occurs  when  the  child  is  set  to  a 
mechanical  employment  which  offers  no  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment through  the  work,  and  no  opportunity  for  a con- 
tinuation of  his  training  outside.  The  waste  then  is  of 
whatever  preparation  the  child  may  have  had,  and,  beside,  of 
his  potential  intelligence  and  capacity  for  future  years — of  his 
very  life  itself.  The  need  for  vocational  guidance  to  avert  this 
waste  is  pressing.  The  day  is  past  when  the  school’s  function 
was  merely  selective,  and  it  must  become  a distributive  in- 
stitution, aiming  to  find  for  each  his  most  effective  place. 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a worker  in  such  a field 
must  feel.  Professor  Bloomfield  has  also  the  wisdom  and 
caution  to  present  a very  sober  statement  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  every  effort  in  this  direction.  No  idea  more  easily  lends 
itself  to  harmful  exploitation — witness  the  columns  of  astro- 
logical rubbish  in  otherwise  reputable  publications.  Preten- 
tiousness must  be  avoided.  Then,  even  a perfectly  sincere 
counselor  is  open  to  the  dangers  of  forcing  decisions,  of 
superficial  suggestion,  of  yielding  to  an  unconscious  vocational 
bias  of  his  own,  or  of  allowing  the  work  to  become  mere 
job  finding,  instead  of  constructive  social  service. 

The  possibility  of  the  vocational  bureau,  also  furnishing 
health  guidance  is  discussed  with  a few  details  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tenement  children  attend  school  or  labor. 

There  is  an  eloquent  summary  of  the  social  gain  which  must 
result  when  vocational  guidance  has  bridged  the  abyss  between 
making  a living  and  making  a life— when  school  life  is  en- 
riched with  vocational  purpose  and  working  life  with  educa- 
tional purpose. 

Then  follow  about  a_ hundred  pages  of  suggestive  material: 
forms  and  questionnaires  used  by  various  successful  voca- 
tional bureaus;  the  records  of  a Boston  school  vocational 
counselor,  little  stories  vivid  and  full  of  human  interest  which 
make  the  struggles  of  the  “Little  Citizens”  to  find  a place  in 
the  world,  very  real ; specimens  of  talks  given  by  experts  to 
school  children  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  pos- 
sibilities and  requirements  of  various  vocations. 

The  book  combines  practical  and  definite  value  for  every 
worker  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance,  with  intense  in- 
terest for  every  one  concerned  in  education — parent,  educator 
or  employer. 


Shorthand  Teacher  and  Clerical  Assistant  Examination. 

By  Meyer  Zinman,  M.A.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 

Sons,  New  York.  176  pp.  Price,  $1. 

The  coming  examinations  for  licenses  to  teach  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  New  York  High  Schools  on  March  6 and  7, 
are  expected  to  be  the  most  extensive  held  in  recent  years. 
This  work  is  intended  to  help  those  preparing  for  these  ex- 
aminations. It  will  contain,  among  others,  the  following  chap- 
ters: (1)  Requirements  for  Day  High  School  Teacher;  (2) 
The  Written  Examination:  Its  Scope  and  How  to  Prepare 
for  It;  (3)  The  Oral  Examination:  Its  Scope  and  How  to 
Prepare  for  It;  (4)  New  York  City  Examination  Questions; 
(5)  Clerical  Assistant  Examination:  Requirement,  Scope 
and  How  to  Prepare  for  It;  (6)  Clerical  Assistant  Examina- 
tion Questions  Given  by  Board  of  Education. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION. 

convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  met  on  Monday,  December  27,  in  the  roonis 
of  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  111.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  because  so 
many  allied  meetings  were  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  National  Business  Teachers’  Association,  at  half  past 
ten.  Professor  A.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Clarion, 
Ind.,  gave  an  address,  “How  to  Reach  the  Boy.”  Professor 
Jones  is  a veteran  in  teaching  and  his  address  was  full  of 
practical  suggestions  and  was  listened  to  most  appreciatively 
by  those  present. 

At  the  School  Managers’  Association  the  president,  M.  H. 
Lockyear,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  gave  his  annual  address  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

W.  S.  Ashby,  of  the  Bowding  Green  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  “Some  Vital  Issues 
to  Private  Schools.”  Mr.  Ashby  appeared  as  a critic  of  present 
methods  of  conducting  business  colleges.  He  compared  the 
courses  in  the  large  corporations  to  teach  salesmanship  with 
similar  courses  as  given  by  business  colleges.  The  ideal  ar- 
rangement, he  thought,  would  be  for  business  colleges  to 
arrange  with  business  men  to  have  two  students  take  a position 
and  then  divide  the  time,  each  spend  half  his  time  in  the 
position  and  half  in  school  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
continuation  school.  He  thought  that  they  should  pay  close 
attention  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  high  schools 
from  which,  in  many  cases,  the  business  colleges  could  learn 
much. 

He  thought  that  many  business  colleges  would  find  it  a 
profitable  investment  to  employ  an  efficiency  expert  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  He  said  that  business  colleges  were  often  abso- 
lutely behind  the  times  in  the  bookkeping  methods  they  were 
teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  fake  schools  that  bring  discredit  on 
all  business  colleges  he  called  attention  to  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  to  prevent  this  evil  in  Oklahoma,  in  New  Mexico 
and  in  Indiana.  North  Carolina  was  given  credit  for  the  best 
law  which,  the  speaker  reported,  worked  successfully  in 
practice.  Business  college  men  should  make  every  effort  in 
their  respective  states  to  have  the  best  law  possible  passed  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

He  thought  that  generally  business  college  men  should  work 
together  to  raise  the  standards  of  commercial  education.  It  is 
a discredit  to  colleges  to  compete  with  each  other  in  seeing 
how  short  they  can  make  the  course.  The  competition  should 
be  as  to  how  thorough  the  course  can  be  made. 

He  believed  that  the  true  principle  of  placing  students  was 
to  discriminate  between  the  work  done  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  the  work  done  as  a placement  bureau,  that  to 
attend  to  the  work  of  an  employment  bureau  was  bringing  in 
another  element.  It  was  a service  that  was  worth  a great 
deal  if  properly  done  and  it  was  right  that  those  who  got  the 
benefit  of  it  should  pay  for  it.  He  said  that  at  the  present  time 
the  expense  has  to  be  borne  and  though  some  students  place 
themselves,  yet  they  have  to. bear  their  part  in  the  expense 
of  placing  others. 

It  was  suggested  that  business  colleges  should  keep  cost 
accounts  and  find  out  what  part  goes  for  rent,  what  part  goes 
for  tuition  and  what  part  goes  for  advertising  and  soliciting, 
since  many  schools  were  charging  the  students  that  came  in 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  for  securing  themselves. 

Finally,  he  said  that  business  colleges  needed  to  guard  against 
bad  teachers,  and  suggested  that  the  business  colleges  should 
get  up  a list  of  honor  in  which  all  teachers  who  showed 
themselves  competent,  honest  and  loyal  should  be  listed.  It 
should  be  possible  for  a business  college  employing  a teacher 
from  another  college  to  know  exactly  what  his  qualifications 
are. 

Following  Mr.  Ashby’s  address  was  a very  warm  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  the  Commercial  School  Managers  who  were 
present. 

In  the  National  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  the  presi- 
dent, E.  E.  Magoon,  made  his  annual  address  and  was  followed 
by  O.  H.  White  and  R.  A.  Grant  on  the  subject  of  “Important 
Factors  in  Teaching  Typewriting.”  This  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  participated  in  by  those  present. 


In  the  National  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  the 
president,  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  of  the  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  gave  in  his  annual  address  a synopsis  of 
Professor  W.llter  Dill  Scott's  very  excellent  work,  “In- 
creasing Human  Efficiency  in  Business,”  which  he  commended 
to  those  present  and  of  which  he  had  outlines  distributed.  It 
would  be  hard  to  get  more  valuable  matter  in  concentrated 
form  than  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Chapman’s  outline.  He  was 
followed  by  A.  F.  Sheldon,  of  the  Institute  of  Business 
Technology  on  “Man  Building  and  Its  Relation  to  Salesman- 
ship in  School  and  in  Business.”  Mr.  Sheldon  was  as  usual 
interesting  and  inspiring  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention. 

In  the  Pennmanship  Teachers’  Association  the  president,  'V. 
E.  Madray,  gave  his  annual  address  which  was  followed  by 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  committees  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  C.  A.  Faust  on  the  subject  of  "Mechanical  Devices 
of  Assistance  to  the  Writing  Teacher,”  which  was  discussed 
by  those  present. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  convention  took  place  at  4 p.  m. 
when  the  various  affiliated  associations  adjourned  their  meet- 
ings and  met  in  the  large  banquet  hall.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  John  O'Leary,  President-elect  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  of  Chicago. 

To  the  address  of  welcome  of  Mr.  John  W.  O’Leary,  Colonel 
George  Soule,  of  the  Soule  Commercial  College  and  Literary 
Institute,  New  Orleans,  La.,  made  response.  He  said  he  had 
been  for  fifty-two  years  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  and  when  he  came  from  the  South  to 
Chicago  he  found  a warm  welcome  in  a cold  country.  He 
gave  an  eulogy  of  business  education  and  the  ethical  teaching 
of  business  education.  He  discussed  the  value  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  to  the  business  man  and  compared  it  to  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  rules  of  navigation  to  a seaman.  He 
spoke  of  the  fraternal  feeling  that  leads  to  the  formation  of 
associations  in  all  professions  and  all  businesses,  and  which 
made  possible  this  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Commercial  Teachers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  contact 
between  the  older  members  of  the  profession  and  the  young 
and  ambitious  men  who  were  working  their  way  up ; of  unity 
attained ; of  friendships  formed ; of  fraternity  established,  and 
of  pleasant  recollections  of  past  meetings  with  those  now 
passed  to  the  other  side. 

Robert  C.  Spencer,  another  honored  veteran  of  business 
education  of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  College  of  Milwaukee, 
added  a tribute  to  the  eloquent  address  of  Colonel  Soule. 
Colonel  Soule  and  Robert  C.  Spencer,  both  men  of  striking 
and  impressive  individuality  on  the  platform  together  made  a 
picturesque  grouping,  and  as  a tribute  to  Colonel  Soule  the 
entire  audience  rose  and  sang  Dixie. 

The  president,  J.  F.  Fish,  then  took  charge  and  introduced 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  Professor 
Scott’s  subject  was  “The  Modern  Business  Man.”  He  said 
that  efficiency  in  its  best  terms  was  the  shibboleth  of  modern 
business.  The  theory  that  underlies  true  efficiency  is : 

fl)  To  find  the  one  best  way  and  then  teach  others.  He 
illustrated  this  by  an  actual  case  where  a certain  operation 
took  fifty-five  movements  which  was  reduced  by  the  efficiency 
expert  to  eighteen.  Thereafter,  of  course,  the  operation  was 
always  done  with  the  minimum  number  of  movements. 

(2)  To  establish  such  a system  that  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness should  be  harmonized.  He  illustrated  this  from  the  Ford 
plant,  where  a bolt  starts  off  and  one  part  after  the  other 
joins  it  until  all  comes  out  as  a complete  automobile. 

(3)  To  find  out  some  pleasurable  emotion  to  animate  the 
worker.  It  had  been  found  that  the  bodily  functions  were 
performed  most  perfectly  when  there  was  peace  of  mind  and 
bodily  comfort.  As  a practical  matter,  in  manufacturing,  to 
have  the  good-will  of  your  operators  was  a business  asset  and 
increased  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  product. 
He  illustrated  the  difference  of  pleasurable  emotion  in  the  way 
a winning  team  after  a football  match  goes  skipping  and 
running  off  the  field  while  the  losiiyg  team  who  have  worked 
no  harder  have  to  be  helped  off  and  then  take  davs  to  recover. 
In  a hospital,  light,  good  cheer  and  perfect  cleanliness  have  in 
themselves  a healing  influence.  On  a dinner  table  the  flowers, 
the  lights,  the  well  dressed  .guests  help  tired  nature  and  assist 
digestion.  Human  energy  is  created  and  renewed  by  pleasant 
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emotions  and  this  is  a valuable  factor  in  business.  In  olden 
days  fear  was  a motive  by  which  children  were  governed  in 
a family.  Today  hope  is  the  prevailing  motive,  and  it  works 
better.  The  same  thing  will  be  found  true  in  our  factories 
and  business  establishments. 

On  Tuesday  the  High  School  Association  discussed  a pro- 
position that  they  should  join  forces  with  the  Shorthand 
Association,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Eckels  was  that  the  High  School  Association  included 
shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  all  other  studies  of  the  com- 
mercial course  and  should  stand  by  itself. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Xichols,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gave  one  of  the  most 
interesting  addresses  given  in  any  of  the  meetings.  He  said 
commercial  education  is  a vocational  subject  having  for  its 
objects,  tirst,  to  fit  students  to  take  jobs  and,  second,  in  a 
larger  way,  to  fit  them  for  their  life  work.  He  spoke  of  the 
admirable  report  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Rochester,  which  gave  a list  of  the  employments 
followed  in  Rochester.  The  result  shown  was  that  only  6j4 
per  cent,  were  emplojed  in  keeping  books  and  93^  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  other  occupations,  and  of  those  engagd  in 
bookkeeping  one-half  of  this  per  cent,  were  engaged  in 
the  mechanical  or  incidental  part  that  needed  no  special  train- 
ing. It  was  also  a fact,  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  students  who 
take  up  the  commercial  courses  in  Rochester  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  He  spoke  of  the  domination  still  exercised  oyer 
studies  in  the  high  school  by  the  colleges.  The  colleges  having 
administration  courses  prefer  the  academic  course  as  a pre- 
liminary rather  than  the  commercial  high  school  course.  This 
is  the  rule  at  the  Wharton  School  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
New  York  University  does  the  same.  The  Amos  Tuck  course 
requires  a college  graduation.  In  the  Normal  School  at 
Plattsburgh,  a two  year  course,  they  prefer  graduates  from 
the  academic  course,  and  the  State  Normal  School  in  Massa- 
chusetts goes  on  the  same  plan.  Considering  the  small  number 
of  students  that  ever  go  on  and  take  the  administration  course, 
he  thought  that  business  educators  should  not  allow  prepara- 
tion for  college  courses  to  impair  the  preparation  for  life  that 
should  be  given  by  the  high  school  commercial  course.  It  has 
been  shown  already  that  only  five  per  cent,  of  all  high  school 
graduates  ever  go  to  college,  and  the  speaker  did  not  believe 
that  even  so  large  a percentage  as  this  of  commercial  graduates 
would  go  on  further.  He  said  that  the  Simmons  College  in 
Boston  at  the  present  time  required  training  in  algebra, 
geometry  and  physics  as  a preliminary  to  admission  to  its 
secretarial  courses.  He  hoped  that  the  authorities  then  might 
become  more  liberal.  It  would  be  unjust  to  sacrifice  the  rights 
of  the  95  per  cent,  who  go  from  the  high  school  into  their  life 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  may  go  on  and  take  higher 
courses.  He  spoke  then  of  the  value  of  office  training  which 
was  really  more  needed  than  bookkeeping,  and  on  which 
our  business  courses  should  lay  more  stress.  He  thought 
that  business  administration  and  office  management  and 
similar  topics  were  subjects  for  the  college,  and  that  if 
we  had  a good  method  of  teaching  salesmanship  it  would  be 
wise  to  bring  it  in  the  last  year  in  high  school  for  those 
students  who  are  to  go  no  further.  He  then  referred  briefly 
to  the  different  standards  adopted  by  the  different  colleges  for 
admission  and  the  entrance  credits  they  allowed  for  com- 
mercial work. 

The  discussion  following  was  initiated  by  William  A.  Had- 
ley. He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  it  was  generally  the  higher 
schools  that  furnished  the  motive  power  to  raise  students  up; 
that  the  intermediate  grades  offered  an  incentive  to  the  pri- 
mary grades,  that  the  grammar  grades  offered  an  incentive  to 
the  intermediate  grades,  that  the  high  school  drew  on  the 
grammar  students  to  prepare  for  its  courses,  and  in  a like 
manner  the  colleges  furnished  a goal  for  students  to  reach 
through  the  high  school.  The  business  administration  courses 
in  the  college  would  be  a magnet  to  draw  students  on  through 
the  commercial  high  school.  He  thought  that  in  Chicago  only 
30  per  cent,  of  their  high  school  students  dropped  out  on  the 
way,  and  he  said  that  one-third  of  all  the  students  of  the 
high  schools  are  taking  commercial  courses.  Also,  as  many 
were  taking  the  academic  courses  as  ever  and  the  one-third 
who  were  taking  commercial  courses  represented  a 50  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  attending  the  high  school. 
He  thought  that  commercial  courses  as  they  exist  are  poor 
in  quality,  lack  breadth,  lack  cultural  value  and  he  thought 
also  that  the  reason  that  so  many  dropped  out  was  because 
they  were  not  able  to  keep  up.  In  other  words,  they  left 
because  they  failed  to  hold  their  own  with  the  other  students. 

In  the  main  hall  at  11  a.  m.,  the  president,  F.  J.  Fish,  gave 
his  annual  address.  He  testified  to  the  hearty  support  of  every 


officer  of  the  federation  and  thanked  them  all.  He  referred 
briefly  to  the  necessity  of  all  standing  together  and  all  being 
loyal  to  the  National  organization.  It  required  much  work 
and  expense  to  arrange  for  the  federation  meetings  of  the 
six  National  organizations.  He  referred  specifically  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  Edwin  E.  Jones,  secretary,  and  C.  A. 
Faust,  treasurer,  and  told  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  to  secure  its  co-operation  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education.  He  referred  to  the  publication  of 
the  Federation  Herald  and  the  large  number  of  copies  dis- 
tributed. This  meeting  was  well  attended,  there  being  over 
three  hundred  present. 

The  president’s  address  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Douglas, 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  on  “Business  Men  of  To- 
morrow.’’ He  described  the  way  in  which  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company  used  boys  to  sell  their  magazines  and  the  care 
they  took  to  see  that  these  boys  acted  properly,  kept  on  with 
their  studies  and  developed  themselves,  and  how  they  finally 
placed  all  those  who  remained  with  them  and  did  good  work 
in  good  places.  What  Mr.  Douglas  described  was  an  educa- 
tional work  of  fine  character  and  shows  how  it  is  possible 
to  combine  good  business  with  an  interest  in  and  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  employe. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Sant,  of  the 
Van  Sant  School,  Omaha,  Neb.,  gave  an  address  on  “Eng- 
lish’’ that  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  those 
present.  She  spoke  briefly  and  was  followed  by  Sherwin 
Cody,  who  took  the  balance  of  her  time.  Mr.  Cody  maintained 
that  elementary  English  was  not  a branch  of  commercial  edu- 
cation, that  the  time  applied  to  teaching  elementary  English 
would  be  better  applied  to  teaching  salesmanship,  advertising 
and  business  organization,  that  elementary  spelling  and  ele- 
mentary grammar  should  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades, 
and  the  minimum  requirements  for  those  entering  the  com- 
mercial courses  should  demand  such  a knowledge  of  spelling, 
grammar  and  composition  as  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
teach  these  branches  in  the  commercial  classes.  Mr.  Cody 
referred  to  the  National  Ability  Tests  and  said  that  what  was 
required  of  an  office  boy  in  business  life  should  be  a minimum 
requirement  for  those  desiring  to  take  the  commercial  course. 
He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  better  education  would  be 
given  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  many  complaints  of  the 
spelling  of  high  school  students  would  become  a thing  of  the 
past. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  the  Red  Bank  High  School, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  then  gave  a demonstration  of  the  use  of 
the  Victrola  in  teaching  typewriting.  Miss  Dearborn’s  address 
on  this  subject  was  given  in  full  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Business  Journal.  Its  effectiveness  was  increased  by 
the  actual  music  and  the  actual  pupils  working  before  the  audi- 
ence. The  demonstration  was  eminently  successful  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Miss  Dearborn  gave  other  demon- 
strations before  other  sections  of  the  convention,  and  many 
private  exhibitions  of  the  proficiency  of  her  pupils. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Gillman  gave  an  address  on  “Filing  in  the  Office.’’ 
This  was  interesting  and  was  listened  to  with  much  attention. 

Frank  E.  Lakey,  Ph.D.,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
IMass.,  followed  with  an  address  on  “Fatigue  in  School.’’  Mr. 
Lakey  advised  that  we  conserve  energy  as  much  as  possible, 
that  students  who  applied  their  time  in  school  properly  should 
have  no  home  lessons,  and  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air; 
and  he  showed  by  diagrams  how  a lack  of  nutrition  would 
affect  the  energy  of  students  and  their  capacity  for  studying. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dickey,  president  of  tlie  Bowling  Green  Business 
Lhiiversity,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  gave  an  address  on  the 
“Handwriting  on  the  Wall.”  He  called  attention  in  very  plain 
language  to  those  points  in  which  the  business  college  had 
not  lived  up  to  its  opportunities.  Through  competition 
they  had  made  shorter  and  shorter  courses  and  had  not  al- 
lowed time  to  properly  prepare  their  students.  He  said  that 
for  a college  to  advertise  that  its  courses  were  shorter  than 
another  college  was  a discredit,  that  the  short  courses  adver- 
tised by  some  business  colleges  could  not  possibly  prepare  stu- 
dents as  they  should  be  prepared,  that  the  better  business  col- 
leges were  breaking  away  from  this  and  were  not  trying  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  short  courses.  He  said  that  all 
our  schools  are  neglecting  the  teaching  of  English,  that  half 
of  our  business  college  graduates  do  not  know  how  to  use 
their  own  language,  that  it  would  he  better  to  teach  English 
correctly  than  to  teach  any  other  branch.  He  said  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  three-fourths  of  those  who  took  a high 
school  education  prepared  for  the  professions  and  one-fourth 
went  into  business,  while  now  the  situation  is  reversed,  three- 
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fourths  going  into  business  and  about  one-fourth  preparing  for 
the  professions.  He  said  that  business  colleges  must  give 
broader,  more  complete  courses ; they  must  add  cultural 
studies;  they  must  make  business  college  education  worth 
more,  or  the  business  college  would  be  left  behind  in  the 
march  of  progress ; that  the  times  had  changed  and  business 
colleges  must  change  with  them  or  they  would  see  their 
finish. 

Colonel  George  Soule  of  the  Soule  Commercial  College  and 
Literary  Institute,  then  addressed  the  federation  on  “Commer- 
cialism, Its  Vices  and  Its  Virtues.”  Colonel  Soule  was  elo- 
quent and  interesting  as  he  always  is,  and  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  large  audience  while  he  portrayed  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  the  commercialism  of  the  present  day. 

Tuesday  evening  was  taken  up  with  the  great  federation 
banquet,  which  made  a memorable  reunion  for  all  who  partici- 
pated. 

On  Wednesday,  Walter  L.  Read,  of  Lyons  & Carnahan, 
addressed  the  Business  Teachers’  Association  on  “Modern 
Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping.”  Mr.  Read’s  essay  was 
characterized  by  so  much  humor  that  we  have  secured  his  per- 
mission to  publish  the  article  entire.  It  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  number  of  The  Business  Journal. 

On  Wednesday  at  11  a.  m.,  the  Federation  listened  to  an 
address  by  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  president  of  the  Jamestown  Busi- 
ness College,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Porter  sketched  the  early 
history  of  commercial  education  in  this  country  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  spoke  of  those  pioneers  who  worked  out  the 
first  business  schools  and  the  great  work  they  did  in  their 
day.  He  told  of  how  Mr.  Packard  had  to  educate  thirty  girls 
free  in  stenography  in  order  to  show  that  there  were  open- 
ings for  women  in  business.  He  referred  to  the  veterans  of 
the  profession,  to  Colonel  George  Soule  and  Colonel  Robert 
C.  Spencer,  who  were  with  us  at  this  time.  Many  years  ago 
he  had  heard  Robert  Spencer  in  a speech  to  business  college 
teachers  foretell  just  how  the  high  schools  would  take  up 
commercial  education,  and  how  it  would  spread  all  over  the 
United  States. 

A stirring  portion  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  business  educators  as  citizens  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. No  one  has  a higher,  graver  duty  than  the  teacher, 
at  this  time  of  excited  feeling  and  distorted  views  of  political 
and  moral  questions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  commer- 
cial teacher,  whose  work  touches  life  and  business  so  closely. 
All  were  exhorted  to  work  together  for  the  common  good,  and 
to  be  loyal  to  their  fellows.  Personally,  the  speaker  said,  he 
believed  in  peace,  and,  if  necessary,  he  was  willing  to  fight 
for  it. 

He  told  how,  when  riots  in  his  native  city  threatened  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  he  and  all  his  male  teachers 
took  their  guns,  joined  the  home  guard  of  business  citizens, 
and  helped  to  restore  order. 

Following  this  was  the  address  of  Robert  C.  Spencer  on 
the  “Early  History  of  Co-operative  Movements  in  Commer- 
cial Education.”  No  man  at  this  time  is  so  well  qualified  as 
“Uncle  Robert,”  as  his  friends  affectionately  call  him,  to 
treat  of  this  subject,  and  the  address  was  very  valuable  from 
a historical  point  of  view.  The  Business  Journal  hopes 
shortly  to  publish  this  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers. 

C.  P.  Zaner  introduced  a resolution  that  the  name  of  the 
National  Stenotype  Teachers’  Association,  an  affiliated  asso- 
ciation of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Eederation, 
should  be  changed  to  the  “National  Machine  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation.” This  resolution  provoked  a very  animated  discus- 
sion, the  arguments  for  the  change  being  that  the  National 
Eederation  should  not  recognize  one  machine,  the  Stenotype, 
more  than  another,  that  if  the  Stenotype  was  used  more  than 
any  other  that  the  Stenotype  teachers  would  control  the 
meeting,  but  that  it  would  look  better  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion not  to  recognize  any  particular  machine.  E.  E.  Gaylord 
made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  along  this  line,  and  ex- 
plained how  impossible  it  would  he  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion to  allow,  say  each  school  of  shorthand,  to  have  their 
own  association,  that  it  would  result  in  splitting  up  the  work 
in  a multitude  of  small  associations  and  the  loss  of  the  solid- 
ity and  unity  that  make  the  federation  meetings  successful. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a large  majority. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  question  some  little  heat  de- 
veloped, and  in  debate  one  speech  in  particular  went  perhaps 
too  far.  “PTncle  Robert”  Spencer  rose,  and  with  all  the  kind- 
ness and  tact  that  it  was  possible  to  display,  got  the  indignant 
member  to  withdraw  anything  that  might  have  been  offensive 
and  to  make  the  amende  honorable.  “Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers.” 


Thursday  morning  Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  addressed  a crowded  hall.  Governor  Ferris 
made  an  eloquent  address  on  the  general  subject  taken  by 
Mr.  Dickey  before,  the  “Handwriting  on  the  Wall.”  Governor 
Ferris  said  that  the  public  schools  today  in  spite  of  all  com- 
plaints are  40  per  cent,  better  than  they  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  that  they  are  still  improving.  He  was  glad  to  see 
music  introduced  into  the  schools,  to  see  drawing  brought  in, 
to  see  manual  training  introduced.  The  public  schools  should 
educate  the  whole  man — head,  heart  and  hand.  Now  the  pub- 
lic schools  had  taken  up  the  commercial  courses  and  were 
really  preparing  students  for  their  life  work.  He  spoke  in 
commendation  of  the  corporation  schools  maintained  by  the 
great  corporations  of  this  country.  He  objected  to  too  much 
vocational  education  in  our  public  schools.  He  would  not 
narrow  the  scope  of  the  public  schools  by  leaving  out  the 
broad  culture  that  raises  the  individual.  He  objected  to  too 
much  vocational  guidance  and  asked  generally  how  did  each 
one  present  get  where  you  are.  Was  it  by  self-analysis,  by  de- 
liberate choice?  No,  it  chose  you.  Circumstances  beyond 
your  control  gave  you  your  vocation.  We  cannot  depend  too 
much  on  any  scientific  vocational  guidance  that  is  supposed 
to  pick  out  the  right  place  for  each  man.  He  believed  in  voca- 
tional guidance  within  limits.  Take  the  matter  of  domestic 
science.  It  might  be  well  for  the  schools  to  take  it  up,  but 
what  are  our  homes  doing;  how  did  our  mothers  learn  do- 
mestic science?  Is  there  to  be  no  scope  for  home  education 
in  the  future?  He  objected  to  women  leaving  home  for  the 
factory  where  it  could  be  avoided.  He  thought  our  schools  in 
some  way  should  teach  more,  that  they  should  be  open  all  the 
year,  that  foreigners  coming  over  here  should  be  required  to 
learn  the  English  language  within  a certain  time.  He  thought 
the  public  schools  had  an  advantage  over  the  business  col- 
leges because  they  gave  more  care  to  selecting  their  teachers, 
but  the  public  schools  should  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the 
pioneer  business  colleges  who  first  worked  out  the  principles 
of  commercial  education.  He  said  there  were  many  teachers 
in  business  colleges  because  they  could  not  get  a public  school 
certificate.  He  also  predicted  that  the  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  very  few  private  schools  left.  He  said  his  own 
school,  the  Ferris  Institute,  should  have  been  superseded  years 
ago,  that  the  fact  that  it  and  other  schools  existed  was  be- 
cause the  public  school  authorities  were  not  doing  what  they 
should  to  teach  our  American  youth.  The  business  colleges 
must  have,  first,  better  equipment;  second,  better  teaching; 
third,  higher  standards  for  admission.  He  said  that  when 
business  colleges  sent  out  solicitors  to  get  eighth  grade  gradu- 
ates, they  lowered  the  whole  tone  of  commercial  education 
and  gave  their  institutions  a bad  name. 

He  was  pleased  to  note  the  accredited  schools  organization 
because  it  showed  a disposition  to  raise  the  standards.  Never- 
theless, he  believed  that  sooner  or  later  the  State  would  take 
charge  of  all  commercial  education.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt 
constrained  to  say  that  he  found  more  men  of  high  ideals 
teaching  in  the  private  schools  than  in  the  public  schools. 
He  hoped  that  all  schools  would  remember  that  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  was  not  all.  They  should  put  higher  ideals  be- 
fore their  students.  Their  graduates  should  be  men  who 
loved  ideals  more  than  money,  who  were  patriots  and  who 
loved  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful.  It  is  invidious  to  make 
comparison,  but  probably  Governor  Ferris’  address  was  the 
finest  delivered  before  the  convention. 

J.  S.  Knox  spoke  on  “Salesmanship.”  He  said  that  busi- 
ness colleges  like  most  other  business  institutions  depend  upon 
salesmanship.  They  sell  tuition.  He  said  that  the  first  thing 
that  a salesman  should  do  would  be  to  learn  all  about  the 
article  he  has  to  sell.  Mr.  Knox  took  no  stock  in  solicitors 
who  were  not  also  teachers  : who  were  trying  to  sell  something 
they  knew  nothing  about.  He  said  that  salesmanship  is  largely 
imitation.  He  told  of  the  early  days  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  when  they  picked  out  the  salesman  who  did  the  best 
work  and  had  him  tell  the  others  exactl}'-  how  he  approached 
a prospective  customer.  We  want  to  make  the  best  models 
we  can  and  follow  them.  It  may  be  best  at  first  to  learn  by 
heart  the  selling  talk.  .Mter  a while  all  this  talk  would  become 
a part  of  a man’s  mental  furniture  and  would  come  into  play 
without  effort  on  his  part.  He  went  over  the  usual  process 
of  making  a sale.  First,  to  secure  favorable  attention.  Sec- 
ond, to  arouse  interest.  Third,  to  create  desire,  and  lastly, 
to  bring  about  conviction.  He  warned  them  against  putting 
questions  in  which  a negative  answer  might  spoil  a sale.  The 
questions  put  to  the  prospective  customer  should  always  be 
questions  that  called  for  an  affirmative  answer  on  his  part. 
Mr.  Knox  is  a past  master  of  the  art  of  salesmanship,  and 
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his  address  was  well  worth  the  close  attention  his  audience 
gave  it. 

W.  L.  Read  introduced  a resolution  to  radically  modify  the 
whole  structure  of  the  federation.  It  provoked  much  inter- 
ested talk,  but  while  it  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  that  some  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
federation  was  desirable,  it  was  thought  that  it  should  receive 
more  careful  consideration.  The  point  of  order  was  raised 
that  the  constitution  of  the  federation  provided  a more  de- 
liberate method  for  its  amendment.  The  chair  held  the  point 
of  order  well  taken  and  this  deferred  the  matter  for  the  time. 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  gave  a very  interesting  address  on 
“Commercial  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast.”  It  is  a subject 
on  which  most  of  us  have  but  limited  information. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago.  The  election  of 
officers  for  the  federation  and  the  several  affiliated  sections 
resulted  as  follows : 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER,  1916. 

FEDERATION  OFFICERS. 

President. — Clay  D.  Slinker,  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

First  Vice-President. — Miss  E.  M.  Johnston,  Elyria  Busi- 
ness College,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President.^ — J.  J.  Krider,  Actual  Business, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Secretary. — Edwin  E.  Jones,  301  Security  building,  Chicago, 

111. 

Treasurer. — C.  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey  street,  Chicago,  111. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

One  year. — Wm.  Bachrach,  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Two  years. — M.  H.  Lockyear,  Lockyear’s  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Three  years. — B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City  Com’l.  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Four  years. — P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chairman. — Clay  D.  Slinker,  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Managers. — H.  M.  Owen,  Brown’s  Business  College,  De- 
catur, 111. ; W_._  H.  Gilbert,  Central  Iowa  Business  College, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Business. — H.  Frank  MacCallister,  Englewood  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111. ; A.  L.  Gustafson,  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Peoria,  111. 

Shorthand. — Paul  Moser,  Moser  Shorthand  & Typewriting 
College,  Chicago,  111. ; Miss  Elva  L.  Abbott,  John  Marshall 
High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Penmanship. — G.  A.  Race,  Public  Schools,  Bay  Citv,  Mich. ; 
J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Public  Schools,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stenotype. — Chas.  F.  Walker,  International  Business  Col- 
lege, Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

managers’  section. 

President. — H.  M.  Owen,  Brown’s  Business  College,  De- 
catur, 111. 

Vice-President. — B.  A.  Munson,  Waukegan  Business  Col- 
lege, Waukegan,  111. 

Secretary-Treasurer. — P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff’s  College,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Member  Executive  Board. — W.  H.  Gilbert,  Central  Iowa 
Business  College,  Marshalltown. 

Executive  Committee,  Chairman. — S.  B.  Price,  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Peoria,  111. 

BUSINESS  SECTION. 

President. — H.  Frank  MacCallister,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President. — Jay  W.  Miller,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Secretary. — W.  D.  Coon,  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111. 

Member  Executive  Board. — A.  L.  Gustafson,  Brown’s  Busi- 
ness College,  Peoria,  111. 

Executive  Committee,  Chairman. — A.  F.  Gates,  Waterloo 
Business  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa ; Walter  L.  Read,  Lyons  & 
Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. ; A.  L.  Gustafson,  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Peoria,  111. 


SHORTHAND  SECTION. 

President. — Paul  Moser,  Moser  Shorthand  & Typewriting 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President. — Chas.  F.  Walker,  International  Business 
College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Secretary. — Mary  E.  Cherry,  Findlay  Business  College,  Find- 
lay, Ohio. 

Member  Executive  Board. — Elva  L.  Abbott,  John  Marshall 
High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

PENMANSHIP  SECTION. 

President. — G.  A.  Race,  Public  School  Writing  Supervisor, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Vice-President. — J.  A.  Stryker,  State  Normal  School,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

Secretary. — S.  E.  Leslie,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Member  Executive  Board. — J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Public 
Schools,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee. — Chairman.  J.  A.  Savage,  Public 
Schools,  Omaha,  Neb. ; P.  S.  Greenwood,  South  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ; V.  M.  Rubert,  Lockyear’s  Business  Col- 
lege, Evansville,  Ind. 

STENOTYPE  SECTION. 

President. — C.  F.  Walker,  International  Business  College, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Vice-President. — Mary  E.  Haynie,  Detroit  Business  Insti- 
tute, Detroit,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President. — Frances  Potter,  Central  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Frances  O’Brien,  Richmond 

Business  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Recording  Secretary. — Ruth  Foster,  Brown’s  School  of 
Stenography,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Treasurer. — B.  H.  Loftsgaarden,  Aaker’s  Business  College, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

V^E  are  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 

Herald  containing  on  the  first  page  a little  account  of 
the  work  done  by  J.  C.  Moody  in  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  New  Britain  High  School.  Mr.  Moody  explains  how 
the  commercial  department  has  grown  since  1902  when  it 
had  but  one  teacher  to  the  present  time  when  eight  teachers 
are  employed,  and  five  hundred  students  are  taking  the  com- 
mercial courses.  Mr.  Moody  gives  a copy  of  a circular  letter 
sent  out  to  the  firms  and  individuals  employing  those  graduated 
from  the  commercial  department  of  the  high  school,  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  : 

Each  year  we  send  out  a large  number  of  students  to  take 
their  places  in  the  business  community,  but  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  well  these  young  people  fit  into  their  places 
except  that  now  and  then  we  chance  to  hear  favorable  or 
unfavorable  comment.  Will  you  not  at  this  time  acquaint  us 
with  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  our 
CommerciaT  Department  who  are  named  below  and  who  we 
understand  are  in  your  employ. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Moody, 

Head  of  Commercial  Department. 

Then  follow  column  after  column  of  letters  from  the  lead- 
ing firms  in  New  Britain  giving  their  opinion  of  the  work 
done  by  the  high  school  graduates.  What  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  wide  publicity  given  in  this  way  to 
the  work  done  by  the  commercial  department. 

In  nearly  every  place  it  would  be  possible  to  do  similar 
publicity  work  without  any  cost  beyond  the  trouble  of  prepar- 
ing the  material  for  publication.  The  commercial  course  will 
increase  in  popularity  as  it  is  better  known  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a more  effective  way  of  bringing  this  work  to  the 
notice  of  the  community  than  to  send  out  letters  like  this  and 
then  publish  the  answers  in  the  local  papers.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to  the  article 
elswhere  in  this  number  of  the  Business  Journal  by  J.  D. 
Houston,  of  the  New  Haven  High  School,  on  the  work  done 
there  in  placing  their  students  and  how  it  is  followed  up. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

R,  IRVING  G.  COBLEIGH,  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
^ ment.  High  School,  Burlington,  Vermont,  writes  us  in 
regard  to  the  article  by  J.  P.  Smith  on  Obstacles  to  Efficient 
Teaching,  as  follows: 

“Frank  criticism  is  good ! hence  I was  much  interested 
in  the  article  by  P.  H.  Smith,  December,  1915.  Prob- 
ably no  generalization  will  be  literally  correct  in  every 
locality. 

"Burlington  is  a college  town : emphasis  is  placed 
on  ‘college  entrance.’  Such  examinations  stress 
‘style,’  the  particular  style  of  classical  writers,  which 
is  not  that  of  the  business  letter.  For  three  years  our 
pupils  are  in  the  classes  with  those  pursuing  classical 
English,  by  which  their  reading  is  broadened.  In  the 
fourth  year  they  take  a careful  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  English  and  spend  much  time  in 
learning  how  to  write  business  letters,  in  practical 
features  concerning  postage  rates,  filing  systems,  in- 
dexing and  tabulating  reports.  This  final  year  in 
commercial  English  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  our  department.  The  single  subject  of 
letters  of  recommendation  is  of  very  great  personal 
importance  to  all  the  members  of  the  class.  They 
are  rapidly  nearing  the  time  when  they  will  want  such 
letters  and  a distinct  brace  in  all  lines  of  their  recita- 
tions follows  that  chapter. 

“That  strange  invention,  ‘business  writing,’  is  also 
regarded  as  important,  so  important  as  to  have  pro- 
duced a special  edict  from  the  school  authorities, 
when  the  subject  was  earnestly  presented  by  the 
commercial  teachers.” 

From  a pleasant  letter  from  S.  E.  Leslie,  of  high  repute  in 
the  world  of  Penmanship,  we  extract  the  following  kind  words  : 

“For  a long  time  I have  been  intending  to  write  you  my 
congratulations  on  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  Journ.\l 
this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  various  depa.rtments  are 
stronger  than  ever  before.  I have  enjoyed  especially  the  ar- 
ticles by  Dr.  Gallowav.  Those  on  Business,  English,  Account- 
ing, Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  no  less  interesting.  The 
Business  Journal  is  unquestionably  setting  a new  standard 
for  progress  in  commercial  education.  There  will  be  better 
preparation  on  the  part  of  commercial  teachers,  higher  stand- 
ards in  schools  and  better  teaching  because  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  articles  you  are  publishing.” 


A GENIUS? 

Nathan  BEHRIN,  probably  the  best-known  character  in 
the  shorthand  world  today  began  his  business  career  as 
an  apprentice  in  a plumber’s  office,  after  leaving  high  school. 
Five  months’  instruction  in  Pitman  Shorthand  started  him 
on  an  ambitious  upward  course.  He  became  a trial  steno- 
grapher at  Police  Headquarters,  after  passing  the  exam- 
ination at  175  words  a minute.  Then  he  received  a rating 
of  100  per  cent,  on  a Civil  Service  examination  in  1912. 
After  passing  the  examination  for  supreme  court  reporter 
with  a rating  of  96.90,  a little  later,  he  was  appointed  in 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  at 
a salary  of  $3,000,  afterward  $3,600.  Today,  the  records  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  show  Mr. 
Behrin  as  the  winner  of  the  Adams  Trophy,  at  Buffalo, 
and  the  International  Championship,  at  New  York,  in 
1912,  and  the  World’s  Championship,  at  Chicago  in  1913. 

Mr.  Behrin’s  method  has  been  constant  repetition  and 
practice.  He  might  be  called  a geijius — according  to  Mark 
Twain’s  definition — “one  per  cent  inspiration  and  ninety-nine 
per  cent  perspiration.” 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

/’Y  N January  4,  Columbia  University  announced  that  in  July 
of  the  present  year  a School  of  Business  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  course  will  he  open  only  to  students  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  college  work,  will  include  instruction 
in  accounting,  finance,  manufacturing,  real  estate,  insurance, 
secretarial  work,  and  other  forms  of  public  service,  and  vvill 
lead  to  an  appropriate  degree,  the  form  and  title  of  which 
are  still  to  be  determined.  Evening  classes  will  be  arranged 
for  students  who  are  earning  their  own  livelihood. 


A COURSE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS. 

TV  SATURDAY  morning  course,  specially  designed  for  com- 
mercial teachers,  is  being  offered  by  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  is  a response  to  the  need  for  teach- 
ers of  business  subjects,  who  have  a knowledge  of  teaching 
technique  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  problems  of  the  work.  The 
course  offers  si.xty  hours  in  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
mercial education  and  includes  the  history  of  commercial 
education  in  Europe  and  America. 


CORRECT. 

"^HE  commercial  students  of  Kno.xville,  Ky.,  High  School 
have  formed  an  interesting  club  which  is  producing 
good  results.  At  regular  meetings  phases  of  large  business 
questions  are  treated  in  papers  prepared  by  individual  mem- 
bers and  discussed  by  the  club  as  a whole.  The  motto  which 
has  been  adopted  is  : “Ability,  plus  stability,  plus  reliability 
equals  success.”  We  agree  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
this  formula. 


TEACHERS’  BUREAU  MOVES. 

"T  HE  Specialists  Educational  Bureau  of  St.  Louis  have 
moved  from  Webster  Groves  to  tlie  Nicholas  Building, 
a modern  fireproof  structure  located  at  Grand  and  Park  ave- 
nues, St.  Louis.  The  new  location  affords  increased  space  and 
facilities  and  gives  the  Bureau  one  of  the  finest  offices  in  the 
country  devoted  to  a teachers’  agency. 


NEW  YORK’S  STANDARD  ALPHABET. 

'THE  Macmillan  Company  has  designed  an  attractive  blotter 
advertising  C.  C.  Lister’s  system  of  muscular  movement 
writing.  On  the  face  is  shown  the  alphabet  in  the  capital  and 
small  standard  letters  adopted  for  use  in  the  New  York 
schools.  One  of  tliese  will  be  sent  to  any  one  applying. 


Miss  Lucynda  Miller,  of  Libertyville,  111.,  is  declared 
by  C.  A.  Faust  to  have  the  best  writing  movement  and  po- 
sition of  any  child  of  her  age  in  the  world.  She  is  six. 
She  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Sherman  during  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Convention  and  her  work  was  highly 
commended  by  the  teachers. 


FOR  SALE 

Well  established  business  college  in  central  Illinois.  Personal  reasons 
for  selling.  A real  bargain.  Investigate.  Address  “For  Sale,”  care  of 
Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  East.  Will  sell  very  reasonable  as  owner  has 
other  business  interests.  Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Will  sacrifice  well  equipped  school  for  $2,500  cash;  fine  location; 
small  expense.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  mean  business  and  have 
cash.  “Oklahoma,”  care  of  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  controlling  interest  in  school  in  city  of  forty  thousand  in 
South  Atlantic  States.  Good  name;  well  advertised;  healthy  climate; 
500,000  to  draw  from;  man  and  wife,  or  two  young  men  can  handle. 
Requires  $1,000  ready  cash.  Other  business  interests  cause  of  selling. 
Address  “Best  Chance,”  care  Business  Journal. 


FOSIXION  WAIMXED 

Position  as  Writing  Supervisor,  Teacher  or  Policy  Engrosser.  Have 
teacher’s  certificate.  Experienced.  V.  Michener,  Salem,  Iowa. 


WANTED 

Man  competent  to  take  complete  charge  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  Gregg  and  Graham  shorthand  departments.  Must  have  execu- 
tive ability.  Permanent  position  with  an  opportunity.  Address, 
Business  School,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WANTED 

Having  other  interests  to  which  I must  give  all  my  time,  I am 
looking  for  the  right  man  to  take  charge  of  the  Drake  Commercial 
School,  either  as  sole  owner  or  as  partner.  Address  William  E. 
Drake,  487  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 


WANTED 

A young  man  about  19  years  old,  with  High  School  Education; 
with  particular  talent  for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  willing  to 
learn  different  styles  ot  lettering  and  high  grade  engrossing. 

He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  at  least  French  Round  Hand, 
Old  English,  Gothic  and  Bank  Note  Script  at  the  start.  Send 
specimens. 

There  is  a prospect  of  a fine  career,  besides  a lucrative  and  re- 
fined profession.  Write  G.  DF.,  Business  Journal. 
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5,000  MEN, 

and  many  women  as  well,  are  now  preparing  for  an 
assured  future — without  interference  with  present  em- 
ployment — by  means  of  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  > 

Accountancy  and  Business  Administration 

Instruction  is  given  by  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Practicing  Lawyers 

Extension  Courses  by  mail.  Send  now  for  special  offer  of  a 
month’s  trial  instruction. 

Resident  Courses  given  in  54  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the 
larger  cities.  Write  for  address  of  nearest  school. 

Pace  Courses  have  been  prepared  with  the  employed  man  and  woman  in  mind  and  are  country-wide  in 
recognition.  They  have  been  adopted  by  the  largest  Business  Organizations  in  America  as  their  official 
training  course  for  employees. 

Investigate  this  Noteworthy  Educational  Movement. 

PACE 


\ 


Fill  out  the  above  Coupon  and  send  it  now.  You 
will  receive  by  return  mail  complete  descriptive 
bulletins.  No  obligation  on  your  part. 


& PACE 


Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  English 
HUDSON  TERMINAL,  30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


1 Principality 
Pen. 


with  continuous  satisfaction. 

1*- 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  15  cents  for 

2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 

MMNUMOtnLLPUl  J 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFREDIFIELD  & CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St,,  New  Yorj^ 


BRIEF  COURSE  I IV  SHORXHAIVD 

QUICKLY  LEARNED!  EASILY  READ!  RAPIDLY  WRIXXEN! 

Benn  Pitman  and  Graham  Systems 

25  F*ep  Cent  Xime  Sav^ed 

over  the  ordinary  shorthand  course,  by  studying 

BARNfES’  BRIEE  COURSE 

Price  $1.25 


The  best  for  Court,  Convention,  or  Amanuensis  Reporting. 
Stenographers  can  read  and  transcribe  each  other’s  notes. 


“The  most  teachable  text  I have  used.  It  contains  all  the  wheat  with  the  chaff  eliminated.” — Professor  Lorenz,  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUB.  CO.,  SOI  Howard  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Instructions  and 
Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 

(1)  The  work  assigned  in  our  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

(6)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 

The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND  FEDERATION. 
"THE  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  December 
27-31,  1915.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  marked.  The  president,  J.  A.  Will- 
iams, called  the  meeting  to  order  and  gave  his  annual 
address  on  Monday  afternoon.  In  addition  to  the  strictly 
official  addresses,  the  afternoon  program  included  an  address 
on  “How  to  Teach  Shorthand  and  Its  Proper  Place  in 
the  Course”  by  Carl  T.  Wise,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School  in  Wisconsin,  and  an  address  by  Fred  H.  Gurtler 
on  “The  Speed  Problem  and  How  to  Solve  It.”  Also  an 
address  on  the  “Commercial  Course  in  the  High  School” 
by  Frank  L.  Eversull,  of  the  High  School  at  Columbia, 
111.,  and  “What  Constitutes  Real  Ability  in  a Shorthand 
Teacher”  by  George  H.  Zimpfer,  of  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
mercial Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tuesday  morning  Walter  Rasmussen,  of  the  Rasmussen 
Practical  Business  School,  gave  an  address  on  “The  Im- 
portance of  English  as  a Foundation  for  Shorthand”;  Mary 
E.  Sullivan,  of  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
talked  about  “Laying  the  Foundation  for  Touch  Type- 
writing”; and  Robert  A.  Grant,  of  the  Yeatman  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  discussed  “The  Development  of 
Maximum  Efficiency  in  the  Typewriting  Class.”  Following 
this  John  Robert  Gregg  explained  how  the  New  Gregg 
Shorthand  Dictionary  was  arranged  and  its  advantages. 

Wednesday  morning  H.  E.  Welbourne,  of  West  Allis, 
Wis.,  opened  the  discussion  of  “Dictation,  Transcription 
and  Correction  of  Papers.”  Mrs.  Francis-Effinger  Ray- 
mond, of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  addressed  the  convention 
on  “Community  Teaching  Plus  Individual  Training.”  G. 
Masselink,  of  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
spoke  on  “Aims  in  Education,”  after  which  John  Robert 
Gregg  talked  about  the  New  Manual  and  explained  the 
coming  changes  in  Text  and  System. 

Thursday  afternoon  Elmer  H.  Fisher  discussed  the 
“Ideal  Program  for  the  Advanced  Shorthand  Department.” 
Lillian  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business 
at  Minneapolis,  addressed  the  convention  on  “First  Aid 
in  Stenography  Efficiency.”  James  C.  Reed,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  gave  an  address  on 
“The  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers.” 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  Gregg  school  work  and  on 
Friday  the  winners  in  the  prize  contests  were  announced 
and  the  business  meeting  was  held.  The  following  are  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Walter  Rasmussen,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

First  Vice-President — H.  E.  Welbourne,  West  Allis, 
Wis. 

Second  Vice-President — Sadie  Marion  Becker,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  E.  C.  T.  A.  MEETING. 

To  Members  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion and  to  All  Others  Interested  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation : 

The  convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  preceding  Easter,  April  20-22,  1916.  The  Hotel 
McAlpin  has  again  been  selected  as  headquarters. 

Plans  for  the  program  are  maturing.  Problems  of  vital  in- 
terest to  commercial  teachers  will  be  discussed,  and  some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  profession  have  already  consented  to  give 
the  convention  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  round  table  meetings,  which  were  a feature  of  the  last 
convention,  will  be  repeated  this  year.  One  whole  session 
will  be  devoted  to  these  round  tables,  for  which  suitable  meet- 
ing places  have  been  obtained.  It  is  planned  to  have  a pro- 
gram with  a wide  variety  of  topics  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
terest of  every  commercial  teacher.  More  definite  announce- 
ments will  be  made  later. 

A feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the  Friday  evening  en- 
tertainment. The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
is  the  one  big  organization  of  commercial  teachers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  In  strength  of  numbers  it  should 
include  at  least  all  the  commercial  teachers  in  the  states  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  Bartholomew. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1916. 
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ADVICE  TO  “COMMERCIAL  TEACHER.” 

communication  from  “Commercial  Teacher”_  in  the 
January  Business  Journal  raises  an  extremely  interest- 
ing question  which  is  not  to  be  answered  arbitrarily.  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  personal  considerations  are  such  a large 
factor  that  no  definite  and  absolute  standard  can  be  set 
up,  but  each  individual  must  determine  for  himself  just 
where  his  duty  and  opportunity  lie. 

In  a general  way  I should  say  that  a man  should  place 
his  professional  work  very  high  in  the  scale  of  what  is 
of  value  to  him.  I am  sure  that  no  one  can  accuse  the 
gentleman  who  writes  this  letter  of  being  non-progressive, 
for  that  he  does  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  his  profession  is  shown  by  his  statement  that  he 
reads  a number  of  first-class  educational  periodicals  and 
that  he  attends  the  conventions  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association.  This  latter  association  discusses 
all  vital  matters  connected  with  our  profession  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  national  convention  at  Chicago. 

I think,  however,  that  teachers  from  all  parts  cf  the 
country  should  make  an  effort  to  attend  the  national 
convention  occasionally  in  order  to  get  the  point  of  view 
of  teachers  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Also 
“Commercial  Teacher”  may  have  some  valuable  ideas  that 
we  people  in  the  West  need  to  hear. 

I think  the  money  and  time  spent  in  attending  conven- 
tions is  a good  investment.  It  is  inspiring  to  exchange 
views  and  experiences  with  men  and  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  ideals  that  we  are.  Our  occupation 
is  one  of  great  importance  and  responsibility  and  we  need 
all  the  knowledge  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  that  we 
can  possibly  obtain  in  order  w'orthily  to  do  our  part  in 
contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  business. 

Mary  McEvoy, 

Senior  Shorthand  Teacher,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  from  a commercial  teacher,  published 
in  the  January  Business  Journal,  William  A.  Hadley,  of 
the  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago,  writes  us : “The  gentle- 
man need  not  be  discouraged ; his  disposition  is  to  go  forward, 
and  if  he  is  using  the  available  means,  he  will  thereby  make 
himself  more  valuable  and  will  later  receive  such  a salary 
as  will  enable  him  to  go  to  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  where 
he  can  receive  inspiration  and  information.  I only  wish  that 
all  other  teachers  were  making  as  good  use  of  their  time  and 
money  as  he  is.” 


PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS  TO  MEET. 

"THE  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Pen- 
^ manship  Supervisors  is  announced  for  May  10,  11 
and  12  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  Executive  Committee 
and  other  officers  are  working  hard  to  make  this  the  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  president  of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege and  ex-president  of  the  National  Federation,  has  been 
made  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northwest 
State  Bank.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  see  a business  teacher 
taking  part  in  the  business  affairs  of  his  community. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


Boston,  Mass.,  2A  Park  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III.,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Denver,  Col.,  317  Masonic  Temple 
Portland,  Ore.,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  2161  Shattock  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  Cal.,  533  Citizens  National 
Bank  Building 


Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s 

are  among  the  great  commercial  agencies  which, 
through  their  system  of  giving  information  to  the 
business  world,  have  become  a modern  necessity. 
No  sane  business  man  questions  the  value  of  their 
service.  In  like  manner,  the  Specialists’  Educa- 
tional Bureau  is  equally  important  to  the  school 
seeking  a teacher  and  to  the  teacher  seeking  a posi- 
tion. That  is  why  we  have  been  able  to  place  our 
members  in  half  of  the  State  Universities  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  we  have  filled  positions 
in  leading  schools  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Omaha,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and  other  good 
cities.  May  we  not  assist  you? 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager 

316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Twenty  Positions  in  One  State 

During  the  last  five  months,  we  have  placed  twenty 
of  our  members  in  one  state;  and  from  five  to 
fifteen  in  each  of  several  other  different  states.  We 
have  also  filled  from  one  to  three  positions  in  the 
following  cities:  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Dallas, 
Providence,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Fort 
Worth,  Birmingham,  Newark,  Kansas  City,  and 
many  smaller  places,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  are  always  in  the  market  for  good  commercial 
teachers. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Free  Registration.  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Western  Positions  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Good  salaries;  fine  equipment;  ideal  school 
spirit.  Our  Free  Booklet,  “The  Road  to  Good 
Positions,”  showing  how  we  place  our  teach- 
ers, sent  upon  request. 

The  Largest  Teachers’  Agency  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region 

WILLIAM  RUFFER.  Manager 
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THE  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

We  have  a fine  class  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  now 
completing  their  preparation  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  summer  courses  in  methods  given  in  July. 
We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a large  class  of  commercial 
teachers  every  year.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  teachers’ 
bulletin. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  teachers  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  (all  systems), 
and  Supervisors  of  Penmanship.  Beginning  teachers  shouid  write  us.  Promotions 
for  experienced  Instructors.  Good  penmen  In  demand.  School  property  bought  and 
sold.  We  solicit  the  patronage  of  reliable  schools  and  colleges.  (Set  our  effective 
service.  Free  literature.  Write  us  your  needs.  Do  it  now. 

M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary.  CO-OPERATIVE  INSIRUCTOItS’  ASSOCIATION  MARION,  IND. 
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It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BR.VND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 


12>inch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 


A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANEKIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  Bubsciibing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


COLUMBUS,  0 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magaizine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Yeair. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  yeeu*. 

The  American  Penman  N7w"Yo7k‘'® 


“A  Book  to  Keep  at  One’s  Desk” 

GOOD  ENGLISH,  by  Prof.  John  L.  Haney,  Ph.  D. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  read  Dr.  Haney’s  articles  on  Cor- 
rect Speaking  and  Writing.  Business  schools  and  business 
men  will  want  his  new  book  explaining  over  1,000  misused 
words  and  phrases.  Bound  in  fine  cloth.  Only  75  cents.  Sold 
on  approval.  A postal  card  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS.  934  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEST  SEED  CORN  IN  SCHOOL. 

Work  has  high  educational  value — interests  pupils  and  parents — 
increases  corn  yield — especially  needed  this  year.  Seed  Corn  situa- 
tion critical  in  Northern  corn  belt.  Corn  booklet,  paper  Rag  Doll 
Tester,  and  one  Corn  Stencil  sent  free.  Corn  charts  or  slides 
furnished  for  express  charges  to  and  from  Chicago.  Address  Educa- 
tional Department,  International  Harvester  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 
Chicago. 


be:  a.  ba.inke:r 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off.  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  In  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  Stitc  St..  Colnmbai.  0. 


I Can  Make  a Good  Penman  of  You  at  Your  home  during  ipu 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  •‘How  To  Become  a Good  Penman.' 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  how  othei 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  wUl  t 
elegantly  written  on  a card  If  you  enclose  stamp. 

F-  W.  TAMBLYN,  404  MEYER  Kansas  City,  Mo 


FROM  THE  SCHOOLS. 

“■^HE  AMERICAN  STUDENT,”  from  the  American  Com- 
mercial School  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  so  much  news  that 
is  interesting  and  so  many  articles  that  are  valuable,  and  is  on 
the  whole  of  such  a high  standard,  that  it  was  a distinct 
shock  to  discover  nearly  a column  devoted  to  "astrology,” 
where  “The  Key  to  Your  Character,  a Line  on  Your  Vocation, 
When  to  Begin  Great  Undertakings,  Guide  to  Your  Whole 
Life”  is  promised.  The  commercial  student  and  the  com- 
mercial educator  need  to  take  the  matter  of  vocational  guid- 
ance too  seriously  to  allow  space  in  a school  magazine  to  be 
filled  with  such  superstitious  trifling. 

Rochester  Business  Institute  sends  us  an  annotmcemeiit 
that  it  is  now  occupying  its  handsome,  new  home,  and  that 
the  e.xpansion  which  this  commodious  . and  well-ecjuipped 
building  makes  possible,  has  begun. 

“The  Blue  and  Gold”  is  a businesslike  little  newspaper 
printed  semi-monthly  by  the  students  of  the  printing  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  University  Preparatory  School  at  Clare- 
more,  Okla. 

“The  jMiami  Commercial  Bee,”  described  as  a journal  of 
business  education,  is  interesting  and  convincing  from  cover 
to  cover.  It  is  of  the  best  type  of  advertising. 

‘‘The  Booster”  of  Steward’s  Business  College,  Washington. 
D.  C.,  is  in  the  form  of  a school  newspaper,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  an  advertisement.  The  numerous  testimonials  pre- 
sented indicate  a high  degree  of  reliability  and  efficiency. 

“Opportunity”  is  a piece  of  good  advertising  from  the 
Marietta  Commercial  College,  in  the  form  of  a neat  little  four- 
page  newspaper. 

“The  Review”  from  The  Lawrence  Business  College,  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  is  part  school  paper  and  part  advertisement,  and 
wholly  up  to  date. 

The  Euclid  School  sends  us  New  Year’s  wishes  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive  card. 

The  Jenkins  Institute  of  Accountancy,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
sends  in  a catalogue  of  twenty-eight  pages,  which  indicates 
that  this  school  is  making  a good  start  in  a good  field.  The 
catalogue  names  a strong  faculty,  and  judging  from  its  ap- 
pearance, is  gotten  out  by  a good  business  management.  We 
predict  success  for  Jenkins  Institute. 

Kearney  State  Normal  School,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  sends  us 
their  annual  catalogue.  The  school  has  an  effective  course  in 
commercial  education  under  charge  of  B.  H.  Patterson.  J.  A. 
Strj'ker  has  charge  of  the  department  of  penmanship.  We 
hope  to  hear  more  from  the  Kearney  State  Normal  School. 

“Training  for  Success”  is  the  title  of  the  handsome  cata- 
logue of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School  at  I.ouisville.  It 
is  gotten  up  with  no  little  taste  and  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  printer’s  art.  It  gives  full  information  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  excellent  school  which  it  represents,  and  its  frontis- 
piece is  a very  lifelike  portrait  of  Enos  Spencer,  the  president 
of  the  institution. 

The  Peirce  School  send  us  handsomely-engraved  invitations 
to  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Graduation  E.xercises,  to  be  held 
Wednesday,  January  19,  at  the  American  Academy  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Business  Journal  extends  its  most 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  Peirce  School  and  its  able  offi- 
cers and  facudy. 

“The  Proof”  is  a cleverly-named  paper  from  Duff’s  College 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  an  excellent  appearance  and  is  a piece 
of  good  advertising. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
making  good  use  of  a reprint  from  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education.  It  should  increase  the  popularity  of  penmanship 
classes  at  The  Four  “C”  School. 

“The  Pen  and  Pad”  is  a booklet  of  striking  appearance  pub- 
lished by  Strayer’s  Business  College  of  Baltimore.  Its  news 
department  is  particularly  good. 


TWO  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  COMBINE. 

XWO  hundred  pupils  of  the  Newark  Business  College,  as 
well  as  the  faculty,  have  been  transferred  to  Drake  Col- 
lege, also  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  managers  of  the  Newark 
Business  College  will  be  connected  officially  with  the  larger 
institution, _ and  Mr.  William  C.  Cope,  vice-president  of  Drake 
College  will  continue  as  principal.  The  consolidation  was 
effected  without  confusion  in  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
capacity  of  the  school  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
total  of  five  hundred  now  enrolled. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  eJ.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DON’T  SCRATCH 


Twelve  assorted  styles 
of  pens  suitable  for 
business  and  artistic 
writing  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10c.  Men- 
tion this  journal. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT 
PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Arbuckle  institute  of  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 


For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt., 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY, C.P.A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,  ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the  • 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


Prt.  May  13. 1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branch:  180  N.  Uarket  St.,  Chicago)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student.” 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  orgdn  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 


Making  Good  In 
Your  First  Position! 

Will  the  pupil  be  able  to  do  it? 

The  two  things  that  will 
assure  success  are: 

Faithful  application  to 
studies,  and  Learning  the 
skilled  use  of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

It  is  the  Reming- 
ton that  you  are 
most  likely  to  use 
when  you  take  your 
first  position. 

Training  on  the  Remington  pays  best 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

' (Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 

GRAND  PRIZE,  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 
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“THE  BEST  OF  THE  PITMAN 
IS  THE  BEST  THERE  IS.” 

BARNES 

BRIEF  COURSE 

= -IN 

SHORTHAND 


“I  am  convinced  that  the  best  of  the  Pitman 
is  the  best  there  is.  I really  feel  that  our  sys- 
tem (BARNES-PITMAN),  is  the  best,  or  I 
should  not  be  so  interested  in  defending  it.” — 
Alice  T.  Barrett,  Springfield,  Mo.,  High  School. 

“Our  class  beginning  stenography  this  year 
with  your  book  has  nearly  caught  up  with  our 
senior  class  that  started  a year  earlier,  and  I 
know  they  have  not  had  as  much  trouble  in 
getting  the  theory  of  the  system  as  the  previous 
class.” — Lottie  M.  Foss,  ComT  Teacher,  High 
School,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

FREE!  In  order  that  you  may  see  and  judge  for 
yourself,  we  will  send  a paper-bound  copy  free,  or 

a cloth-bound  copy  upon  receipt  of  50c.,  to  any  skort^nd  teacher 
or  school  Principal.  Specify  Benn  Pitman  or  Graham,  and  give 
name  of  school. 


ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  ^'!^lo0?s 

501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


Arbuckle  Institute  .i  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brookljm  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  ^e  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 


For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt., 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY,C.P.  A- 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAYg  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST^  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS 

LAW 

One  of  the  Poputar 
“Metropolitan  Series^  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author's  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

fixaminatioa  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students'  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  "Please  con- 
tinue the  Students'  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  studepL" 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Students  Win  Sweeping 
Victory  in  New  York  City  School  Championship 

In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Open  Shorthand  Contest,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Shorthand  Society  (Incorporated),  on  January  29th,  1916,  the  Isaac  Pitmsui  shorthand  won  a 
sweeping  victory  in  competition  with  the  Gregg  light-line  system. 


From  the  New  York  Globe 
DAY  SCHOOL  CONTEST  (Partial  List) 


Gross  Words 

Net  Words 

System 

Per  Minute 

Per  Minute 

Position 

120 

118.8 

1 

120 

116.8 

2 

120 

114.4 

3 

. . .Gregg 

100 

98.5 

4 

100 

98.4 

5 

100 

97.2 

6 

100 

96 

7 

100 

95.6 

8 

80 

78.8 

9 

OOL  CONTEST 

(Complete  List) 

...Isaac  Pitman 

140 

138.6 

1 

140 

136.6 

2 

100 

97.8 

3 

;h  .Isaac  Pitman 

100 

96.4 

4 

. . .Gregg 

100 

96 

5 

. . .Gregg 

80 

77.8 

6 

..  .Gregg 

80 

77.77 

7 

CONTEST  (Complete  Ust) 

Isaac  Pitman 

200 

190.6 

1 

140 

134.4 

2 

...Isaac  Pitman 

120 

119.2 

3 

120 

117.8 

4 

RESULTS  BY  TEAMS 


The  New  York  Globe,  in  publishing  the  complete  results  of  this  contest,  said:  “The  chief  inter- 
est each  year  is  in  the  contest  between  the  teams  for  the  trophy.  The  presence  of  teams  using  two 
rival  systems  of  shorthand  last  year  added  greatly  to  the  efforts  of  the  contestants.  This  year 
three  systems  of  shorthand  were  represented,  but  interest  was  keenest  in  the  outcome  between  the 
Gregg  team  sent  in  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  team  entered  by 
the  Commercial  High  School.  The  results  are: 

Commercial  High  School  Team. 


Gross  Words 
Per  Minute 


Emil  Ellis  120 

Samuel  J.  Abelow  100 

Jack  Ellis  100 

Eugene  Rosenstrauch  100 

Hector  J.  Battaglia  100 


Net  Words 
Per  Minute 

99.00 
98.4. 

97.2 

96.00 
95.6 


Points 

118.8 

98.4 

97.2 

96.0 

95.6 


Total  points  Isaac  Pitman 


506.6 


High  School  of  Commerce  Team. 


Wm.  S.  Rosenberg  100 

Saul  Denofsky  80 

Percy  J.  Manning  80 

Harold  Henigson  80 

Daniel  Friedman  80 


98.5 

98.5 

97.75 

97.50 

97.25 


98.5 

78.8 
78.2 
78.0 

77.8 


Total  points  Gregg 

Write  for  “Statistical  Legerdemain.” 


411.3 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Wilmington  Board  Of  Education  Adopts 


ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 


After  a very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  various  systems  of  shorthand,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  Pitmanic  form,  but  light-line  and  connective-vowel  methods  as 
well,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  officially  adopted  the  Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  “Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  .Shorthand”  for  exclusive  use. 


Send  for  a copy  of  “Statistical  Legerdemain”  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS, 

2 WEST  45TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 


At  last — 

you  can  Ka\)e 
a quiet  ofpce. 


Install  Tke  Silent 
id  do  away  witn 


an( 


Smith” 

noise! 


— Clatter  and  confusion  are  enemies  of  thought. 

— The  greater  the  racket  the  less  the  quantity 
and  poorer  the  quality  of  work. 

— Mechanical  refinements  have  made  the  “Silent 
Smith”  a marvel  of  quiet  and  office  efficiency. 

— Ask  any  operator  now  using  the  “Silent 
Smith”  and  she  will  tell  you  what  a relief  it  is  to 
her  nerves — and  no  more  to  her  than  to  her 
employer. 


Catalog  of  Model  8 Silent  mil  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  Typewriter  Compan;^ 

Factory  and  Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  3 1 1 BROADWAY 
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GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal 
Session 


* I *HE  Annual  Summer  Normal  Session  of  Gregg  School  will 
open  Monday,  July  3,  1916,  and  continue  to  Friday,  August  ii. 

This  course  is  the  most  valuable  professional  training  possible 
for  the  teacher  of  commercial  subjects.  The  pedagogy  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  office  training,  business  English  and  commercial  corre- 
spondence has  been  successfully  imparted  in  Gregg  School  for  many 
years.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  important  schools 
of  the  country.  Both  primary  and  advanced  instruction  will  be 
granted  given  in  the  above  branches. 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  eligible  teachers  for  the  Gregg 
Federation  Teachers’  Certificate  and  for  the  Teachers’  Certificate 
granted  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

Ah  unusual  feature  of  the  course  for  1916  will  be  a six- 
weeks’  reporting  course  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 

Gurtler.  This  will  be  an  independent  department  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  attain  speed  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  when  free  from  other  classes. 

Write  jot  a copy  oj  the  school’s  announcement  booklet  for  1916  and 
make  your  plans  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6 No.  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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MILLS’S  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

(Williams  and  Rogers  Series) 

By  EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Department  of  Education,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  77  pages.  Price  $0.28. 

A course  in  muscular  movement  writing  which  teaches  a rapid,  legible  business  hand  in  a 
way  that  is  especially  suited  for  use  in  commercial  classes.  Work  in  each  lesson  in  the  first  part 
begins  with  movement  and  with  large  tracing  exercises  from  which  the  pupil  learns  to  evolve 
the  various  letter  forms  based  on  them. 

Considerable  practice  is  given  in  the  box-marking  lettering  style  which  is  so  valuable  in  so 
many  lines  of  work.  Practice  is  also  given  in  writing  business  and  commercial  forms  so  that 
some  idea  may  be  gleaned  as  to  how  to  write  such  simple  forms  as  receipts,  notes,  drafts,  etc. 

The  author  is  generally  considered  the  best  practical  penman  and  script  writer  in  the  coun- 
try. The  copies  shown  in  these  lessons  represent  not  only  the  work  of  the  master  penman,  but 
the  best  work  he  has  yet  done.  Thus,  instead  of  showing  mechanically  drawn  letters  of  the  en- 
graver, the)'^  are  faithful  reproductions  of  actual  rapid  writing  of  the  author. 

American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

TWO  SYSTEMS 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS 

Give  your  students  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  from 
the  START.  The  NEW  BLISS  will  increase 
your  attendance,  give  your  students  a better 
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NOTICE 

New  subscribers  cannot  begin  further  back  than 
with  the  current  number  as  the  February  and 
January  numbers  are  out  of  print.  The  present 
number  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  conventions  and  how  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Our  other  departments  are 
full  of  live  material.  The  April  number  promises 
to  be  equally  interesting.  If  you  are  not  a sub- 
scriber, send  in  your  subscription  and  we  will  prom- 
ise you  more  than  value  received  for  your  dollar. 


G.  W.  BROWN  IN  APRIL  NUMBER 
G.  W.  Brown,  than  whom  no  business  educator 
is  better  known  in  this  country,  will  contribute  an 
article  to  the  April  number  opposing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Business  Journal  relating  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  Mr.  Brown  has  his  own  positive 
convictions  as  to  the  reforms  that  should  be  at- 
tempted. We  quote  from  his  letter : 

“I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real 
demand  for  a ‘National  Organization.’  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Federation  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a national  organization.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  attended  its  meetings  live  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  miles,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. The  word  ‘National’  did  not  appear  in 
the  original  name.  That  designation  was  tacked 
on  later  by  the  office  seekers.” 

The  whole  article  will  be  equally  breezy  and  full 
of  ideas  expressed  without  circumlocution  in  plain, 
forceful  English  speech. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

The  teacher  who  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  his  pro- 
fession needs  to  attend  conventions  and  to  rub  up 
against  his  fellow  teachers.  The  comment  on  the 
“Letter  from  a Commercial  Teacher”  that  appeared  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Business  Journal  is 
given  on  another  page.  It  pertains  to  this  subject  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  A teachers’  association  should 
not  limit  itself  to  holding  an  annual  convention,  but 
its  committees  should  be  active  during  the  entire  year. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  comparatively  new  field 
of  commercial  education.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done  by  commercial  teachers’  associations  in  surveys 
and  investigations  and  in  constructive  work  on  courses 
and  methods  and  discernment  of  ultimate  aims.  If 
we  can  learn  anything  from  the  experience  of  others, 
we  should  show  the  intelligence  of  the  Japanese  and 
take  advantage  of  any  good  ideas  that  may  be  extant, 
rather  than  slowly  to  work  them  out  ourselves.  In  this 
matter  Of  associations  and  conventions  others  have 
worked  out  something  better  than  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice among  commercial  teachers. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  articles  by  F.  C. 
Henderschott  in  this  and  the  preceding  number  of  The 
Business  Journal  in  which  he  describes  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  and  the  method  in 
which  it  carries  on  its  work.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  is  not  confined  to  meeting  in 
convention  once  a year.  The  problems  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  Association  are  divided  out  among  com- 
mittees. These  committees  carry  on  their  work  during 
the  entire  year;  their  reports  are  turned  in  to  the 
central  authority,  are  printed  and  sent  out  to  every 
member  of  the  Association  some  time  before  the  con- 
vention meets,  so  that  all  have  time  to  study  and  think 
about  them,  with  a view  to  their  full  discussion  at  the 
convention.  This  plan  has  worked  out  admirably,  and 
the  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools,  which  the  writer  attended  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  last  June,  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
business-like  and  effective  assemblage  of  educators 
that  he  ever  saw. 

The  methods  that  Mr.  Henderschott  outlines  can  be 
adapted  to  the  work  of  every  commercial  teachers’ 
association  in  this  country.  The  preparation  for  con- 
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ventions  can  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  these  associations  can  be  in- 
creased many  fold.  It  costs  the  teachers  who  attend 
the  conventions  a very  considerable  portion  of  their 
incomes  and  they  should  get  out  of  it  a very  consider- 
able professional  advantage  to  justify  their  expen- 
diture. The  Business  Journal  will  ])ublish  further 
articles  and  letters  along  this  line.  It  is  a very  inpior- 
lant  field  of  work. 


AS  THE  TEACHER,  SO  IS  THE  SCHOOL 
The  most  important  part  of  every  school,  the 
one  essential  thing  without  which  all  else  in  the 
wav  of  ecptipment,  text-books  and  methods  is 
but  as  “sounding  brass  and  a tinkling  cymbal”  is 
the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  also  a learner,  if  he 
has  enthusiasm,  if  hcshas  ambition,  he  will  impart 
it  to  those  under  his  tuition.  If  he  is  a routine 
hack,  going  over  lessons  each  day  in  which  he 
takes  no  interest,  teaching  the  business  men  and 
women  of  the  future  without  any  comprehension 
of  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  his  task,  he 
is  a failure  and  his  school  work  will  be  a failure. 
What  the  commercial  teachers  of  this  country  need 
more  than  anything  else,  is  more  zeal,  more  ambi- 
tion, more  enthusiasm,  more  life.  If  they  could 
get  these,  all  other  things  they  need  would  be  added 
to  them  for  the}^  would  not  rest  until  they  had 
them. 


AN  OPEN  FORUM 

In  this  number  of  the  Business  Journal  we  have 
a number  of  letters  presenting  different  views  on 
the  matter  of  conventions  and  their  benefit  to  the 
teacher.  We  also  have  Mr.  Felton’s  article  on  the 
Dual  Function  of  the  High  School  course,  in  which 
he  strongly  dissents  from  Dr.  Galloway’s  position 
in  the  February  number.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  a number  of  very  important  topics  relating  to 
commercial  education,  and  the  Business  Journal 
desires  to  present  both  sides  of  every  cpiestion  so 
that  all  may  have  opportunity  to  think  and  make 
up  their  minds  on  these  questions. 

The  Business  Journal  has  its  own  ])ositive  views 
on  most  of  the  cpiestions  that  come  up  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education,  but  it  also  tries  to  get 
the  best  possible  presentation  of  the  other  side. 
It  would  have  commercial  teachers  think,  and  to 
provoke  thought  it  is  glad  to  open  its  pages  to 
every  phase  of  opinion  and  the  more  strongly  a 
position  is  presented,  the  better  for  this  purpose. 
If  you  see  anything  in  the  I’usiXESS  Journ.\l  that 
you  think  is  wrong  write  as  plainly  and  forcefully 
as  you  can  and  present  what  you  believe  to  be  right. 
So  shall  we  have  life  instead  of  sleep ; action  in- 
stead of  torpidity ; movement  instead  of  inertia. 


March,  1916. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AT  CONVENTIONS 

H.  kl.  Rowe,  in  a letter  published  elsewhere,  objects 
to  the  editorial  view  in  regard  to  devoting  time  at 
the  National  Convention  to  the  teaching  of  methods, 
and  says  that : 

“The  one  thing,  above  all  others,  that  teachers  are 
deficient  in,  is  a proper  understanding  of  teaching 
methods,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  they  want  most,  as 
I have  learned  through  personal  conversations  with  a 
great  many  of  them.” 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Rowe  will  remember  that  we 
were  discussing  the  proper  use  of  the  limited  time  at 
a National  Convention,  and  that  the  expression  was : 

“It  would  be  better  if  it  were  recognized  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  meetings  of  state  and  other  local 
conventions  of  commercial  teachers  to  go  into  this 
round  table  work,  which  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  disparage,  rather  than  that  a national  gath- 
ering should  so  spend  its  time.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
while  the  convention  is  held  as  a national  assemblage, 
its  attendants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
consisting  of  leading  educators,  directors,  managers, 
superintendents  and  specialists  from  a wide  extent  of 
country,  and  then  another  class  consisting  of  those 
teachers  of  all  sorts  who  come  because  they  are  not 
far  away,  and  who  expect  to  get  from  the  national 
convention  what  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
get  from  their  state  and  local  organizations.  If  this 
were  recognized,  and  if  the  federation  confined  itself 
to  the  really  big  questions  and  matters  of  national 
importance,  and  then  arranged  so  that  all  the  smaller 
groups  could  do  round  table  work  and  such  other  work 
as  best  pleased  the  members,  it  would  seem  that  it 
would  be  more  profitable.” 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  is  the  correct  position 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  may  be  in  error  in  regard 
to  the  needs  of  commercial  teachers  taken  as  a whole 
throughout  the  country,  because  those  we  come  in 
contact  with  and  who  subscribe  for  the  Business 
Journal  are  naturally  the  more  intelligent  and  better 
qualified  and  are  not  the  sort  who  expect  to  make  up 
for  lack  of  proper  preparation  for  their  life  work  by 
a few  hours  annually  devoted  to  round  table  work. 
If  there  be  any  number  of  commercial  teachers  who 
cherish  this  delusion,  would  it  not  be  well  for  any 
agency  that  can  reach  them  (we  cannot  for  they  do 
not  read  professional  periodicals),  to  explain  to  them 
as  Mr.  Eckels  did  in  his  article  in  the  January  Busi- 
ness Journ.al  just  how  they  should  go  to  work  to 
make  themselves  efficient  teachers?  Commercial 
teachers  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
commercial  branches,  and  if  the  one  thing,  above  all 
others,  they  “are  deficient  in,  is  a proper  understanding 
of  teaching  methods,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  they 
want  most,”  they  have  no  business  to  be  trying  to 
teach  at  all,  but  should  be  studying  in  some  of  the 
excellent  schools  and  colleges  that  prepare  commercial 
teachers  for  their  jobs.  We  should  know  the  truth. 
Let  us  hear  from  the  teachers.  Is  Mr.  Rowe’s 
.swee])ing  statement  justified? 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

At  the  present  time  our  commercial  courses  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  They  are  in  a process 
of  evolution.  This  evolution  is  retarded  by  the  un- 
fortunate idea  on  the  part  of  many  school  authori- 
ties that  the  courses  are  merely  vocational  and  are 
intended  only  to  fit  many  young  people  for  paying 
positions.  In  Dr.  Galloway’s  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Business  Journal,  he  gives  a por- 
trayal of  what  the  ideal  commercial  course  should 
be.  He  says  that  the  commercial  course  is  to  be 
adapted  to  train  working  leaders  for  the  commun- 
ity. These  must  be  men  far  above  the  grade  of 
mere  clerks  and  bookkeepers  and  they  deserve  the 
best  education  and  advantages  that  the  local  high- 
schools  can  give.  He  advocates  that  there  should 
be  first  a survey  of  the  business  activities  of  the 
neighborhood  to  ascertain  what  vocations  are  gen- 
erally followed,  and  then  the  high  school  course 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  most  effectually  fit  its 
graduates  to  do  the  business  of  that  particular 
community.  If  this  ideal  should  be  carried  out,  the 
commercial  course  would  he  so  much  more  valuable 
to  the  average  student  than  the  straight  high  school 
course  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most 
of  the  students  will  take  the  commercial  course  in 
preference  to  the  present  academic  course. 

That  this  is  entirely  practicable  is  shown  by  the 
following  description  taken  from  the  December 
number  of  Education  descriptive  of  the  work  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Springfield,  Mass. ; 

. . . . “A  careful  study  of  the  number  of 

pupils  in  the  high  school  who  continued  their  edu- 
cation in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  of  the 
number  who  entered  the  employ  of  local  business 
houses  immediately  upon  graduation,  together  with 
a study  of  the  requirements  of  the  local  business 
field,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a plan  which  has  had 
its  primary  object,  fitting  the  school  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  community. 

“As  a corollary  of  the  above  the  school  fits  the 
pupil  to  take  his  place  in  the  community  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  in  the  selection  and  pursuit  of 
his  studies. 

“The  commercial  courses  are  designed  for  the 
girls  and  boys  of  Springfield  who  must  from  ne- 
cessity find  work  in  its  offices,  stores,  banks,  and 
business  houses  after  they  complete  their  public 
schooling.” 

Statistics  show  that  heretofore  but  5 per  cent 
of  all  the  students  attending  high  school  go  on  to 
college.  The  other  95  per  cent,  drop  out  so  that 
their  school  life  practically  ends  with  the  high 
school  course.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  when  the 
commercial  courses  are  equal  in  dignity  and  difficulty 
to  the  academic  courses,  the  majority  of  students  who 


expect  to  complete  their  education  with  the  high  school, 
will  prefer  the  practical,  well-rounded-out  and  com- 
plete business  course  rather  than  to  take  the  aca- 
demic course  with  its  smattering  of  many  things 
that  are  to  be  completed  thereafter  in  college  to 
which  most  of  them  never  go. 

If  the  95  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  go  through 
high  school  but  do  not  go  to  college  should  take 
the  commercial  course,  the  commercial  course 
would  become  the  important  course  and  the  aca- 
demic course  would  become  subsidiary  and  inci- 
dental. If  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this 
future  for  the  high  school,  we  should  believe  in 
the  supreme  importance  of  properly  working  out 
the  ideal  business  course. 

The  commercial  courses  now  are  crude,  half- 
baked  and  inchoate.  They  lack  dignity,  purpose  and 
completeness.  To  remedy  these  defects  is  the  most 
important  problem  in  the  educational  field  at  the 
present  time.  Every  commercial  teacher  in  the 
land  can  do  his  part  in  the  work  by  believing  in  his 
vocation,  by  making  himself  thorough  in  all  that  he 
does  teach,  by  teaching  with  such  force  and  spirit 
that  his  students  catch  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
by  promoting  in  every  way  the  evolution  of  the 
present  course  of  study  to  the  approximately  per- 
fect commercial  course. 


WHAT  A CONVENTION  SHOULD  BE 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  comment  made 
by  a gentleman  deeply  interested  in  commercial 
education,  on  reading  the  proof  of  Mr.  Hender- 
schott’s  article  on  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools  in  this  numlier  of  the  Journal. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Henderschott’s  idea 
could  be  carried  out  successfully  in  the  usual  con- 
vention of  commercial  teachers.  If  the  convention 
were  made  up  of  delegates,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Worcester  meeting,  the  plan  would  work  out  all 
right.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attend  our  con- 
ventions do  not  expect  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  program  for  a meeting  composed 
of  delegates  can  be  made  different  from  a program 
for  a meeting  of  persons  who  are  merely  inter- 
ested.” 

Most  of  our  readers  have  noted  the  fact  that  in 
churches  and  associations  and  societies  of  all  kinds, 
it  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a few  active  members 
do  all  the  work,  attend  to  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  take  a prominent  part  in  all  activi- 
ties, while  the  vast  majority  are  “merely  inter- 
ested. It  is  also  well  known  that  if  you  can  get 
the  people  who  are  “merely  interested”  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  particular  church, 
society  or  association,  it  results  in  immense  in- 
crease of  efficiency  and  also  has  a happy  reflex  ac- 
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tion  on  the  people  who  are  now  doers  and  before 
were  only  hearers  of  the  word. 

It  is  to  our  mind  the  most  admirable  thing  about 
the  plan  of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  this  exact 
effect  and  that  those  who  attend,  instead  of  being 
“merely  interested”  become  active  participants  in 
the  discussions  and  debates  that  the  well-thought 
out  reports  characteristic  of  the  plan,  are  sure  to 
evoke. 

It  is  a reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers  of  this  country  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  goodly  sums  of  money  to  attend 
conventions  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  satisfied 
to  sit  still  and  have  instruction  poured  into  them 
by  those  clever  representatives  from  the  ranks  of 
the  school  book  men,  the  typewriter  men,  the 
school  furniture  men,  the  office  appliance  men  and 
the  advocates  of  particular  methods  of  teaching 
penmanship,  shorthand,  salesmanship,  etc.,  who  so 
prominently  figure  on  the  usual  program. 

We  are  convinced  by  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  us  from  teachers  really  interested  in  education 
that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  such  programs  as 
this,  that  they  want  a chance  at  something  better 
and  that  the  reason  that  they  are  “merely  inter- 
ested” is  because  they  are  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  themselves. 

Let  committees  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  such  topics  as  those  outlined  in  the  edi- 
torial “The  Important  Topics”  in  the  February  num- 
ber. Make  these  committees  responsible  for  the 
reports  and  also  for  the  speakers  who  are  to  open 
the  discussions.  Let  them  have  their  reports  printed 
either  separately  or  in  the  columns  of  the  profes- 
sional magazines  thirty  to  sixty  days  before  the 
meeting,  and  let  them  pick  out  teachers  for  the  dis- 
cussion who  will  attend  the  convention  and  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  speak  to  the  point  on  the  re- 
ports submitted.  Then  leave  time  enough  for 
other  teachers  to  ask  questions  and  speak  on  the 
incidental  questions  that  will  be  raised. 

There  is  plenty  of  ability  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers  of  this  country  to  think,  to  study 
and  to  speak  upon  those  topics  which  vitally  con- 
cern them.  They  have  not  been  given  such  pro- 
grams heretofore  as  to  encourage  anything  of  this 
kind.  Let  those  who  make  up  the  programs  of 
our  conventions  give  the  attending  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  really  participate  and  the  difference 
in  the  interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  and  the  difference  in  the  results  on  com- 
mercial education  throughout  the  country  will  soon 
bear  evidence  as  to  which  plan  is  best.  Assume  that 
the  teachers  who  attend  conventions  are  the  ambitious 
and  intelligent  and  give  them  what  they  want. 


STEPPING-STONE  TEACHERS. 

When  the  writer  was  young,  much  was  said  in  the 
educational  periodicals  about  “stepping-stone  teachers,” 
meaning  by  that,  teachers  who  did  not  intend  to  make 
teaching  their  livelihood,  but  were  using  it  as  a means 
to  obtain  money  to  take  their  college  courses  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  become  lawyers,  doctors  and  en- 
gineers. A great  deal  of  misapplied  obliquy  was  vis- 
ited on  these  stepping-stone  teachers.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  they  were  among  the  most  ambitious  young  men 
in  the  country.  They  were  not  tempted  to  remain 
teachers,  because  teaching  at  that  time  was  an  under- 
estimated and  underpaid  profession.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  is  now,  is  another  question,  but  these  young  men 
preparing  for  the  professions  did  some  of  the  best 
teaching  that  was  done  in  this  country,  because  they 
were  brainy  and  ambitious  and  far-seeing.  They 
naturally  took  an  interest  in  whatever  they  were  doing 
and  tried  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  for  themselves  and 
for  their  students. 

Now  at  this  time,  some  of  our  commercial  teachers 
are  liable  to  be  reproached  in  like  manner.  For  an 
ambitious  young  man  who  wishes  to  make  the  most 
thorough  preparation  for  business,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  to  fit  himself  to  be  a first-class  commercial 
teacher.  His  commercial  studies  will  cultivate  his  own 
business  ability,  and  the  work  he  does  in  teaching  will 
give  him  practice  and  thoroughness  along  the  same 
lines.  If  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  business  houses 
in  his  own  vicinity,  as  a live  commercial  teacher  should, 
he  will  get  to  know  where  the  best  openings  are  in  his 
community  for  a young  man  and  in  due  time  he  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  step  into  a first-class  position. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  he  should  do  this.  The 
fact  that  this  step  into  business  is  possible  will  tend  to 
raise  the  dignity  of  commercial  teachers  and  increase 
their  compensation.  Provided  nothing  disastrous  in- 
tervenes, the  United  States  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  on  earth.  Its  business  houses  can 
afford  to  pay  those  who  train  themselves  as  commer- 
cial teachers  adequately  for  the  service  they  render. 
Teachers  in  commercial  schools  will  do  well  to  point 
out  to  their  more  intelligent  students  the  openings 
there  are  for  them  as  commercial  teachers.  The  edu- 
cational field  needs  live  and  ambitious  teachers  and 
young  men  will  do  themselves  good  to  serve  an  educat- 
or’s apprenticeship  in  the  branches  they  will  thereafter 
practise  as  business  men. 


In  the  April  number  of  The  Business  Journal  will 
appear  some  very  pointed  communications  from  H. 
M.  Rowe,  Frederick  J.  Rose,  W.  L.  Read,  and  others, 
continuing  the  discussion  on  how  to  get  the  most  good 
from  the  National  Federation  meetings.  We  hope 
also  to  hear  from  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a live  question. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  ATTENDING  CONVENTIONS 

By  Prominent  Educators. 


The  orginal  letter  from  a commercial  teacher 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal.  We  have  asked  some  whose  opin- 
ions might  be  worth  while  what  they  thought  of  the 
letter.  We  wish  we  could  give  all  the  comment 
that  has  come  to  us.  The  following  letters  are 
typical : 


Dear  Mr.  Conyngton  ; 

I have  not  had  time  to  think  about  the  matter 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst. 

I believe  that  every  commercial  teacher  owes  it 
to  himself  and  to  his  profession  to  attend  at  least 
one  convention  every  year.  I have  been  a con- 
sistent follower  of  this  advice  ever  since  I have 
been  in  the  teaching  profession.  A teacher  should 
also  read  books  and  magazines  pertaining  to  his 
profession.  Just  what  amount  should  be  spent  and 
just  what  proportion  of  his  time  should  be  given 
to  books  and  what  proportion  to  magazines  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  the  commercial 
teacher  is  today  the  most  important  factor  in  com- 
mercial education.  He  can  not  measure  up  to  what 
is  expected  of  him  if  he  does  not  keep  fully  abreast 
of  the  times  by  reading,  travel,  and  study. 

I have  very  little  patience  with  the  teacher  who 
wall  not  spend  a little  money  to  attend  at  least  one 
good  convention  each  year.  Those  who  go  only 
when  their  expenses  are  paid  are  not  showing  the 
right  professional  spirit.  I also  believe  that  a 
man  should  go  even  though  he  has  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  taking  his  wife.  It  must  not  be  looked 
upon  entirely  as  a pleasure  trip  but  rather  as  a 
business  obligation. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

T.  G.  Nichols. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1916. 


Dear  Sir: 

At  your  friendly  request  I am  pleased  to  offer 
herewith  a brief  comment  upon  the  “Letter  from 
a Commercial  Teacher”  in  the  January  number  of 
your  valued  magazine. 

Erom  his  own  showing,  I can  easily  believe  that 
“Commercial  Teacher”  is  abundantly  able  to  look 
out  for  his  own  best  interests.  He  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  a commercial  teacher,  situated  as  he 
is,  nearly  1,000  miles  away,  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money  required  to  attend  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Federation  in  Chicago? 

But,  since  he  not  only  raises  the  question,  but 
himself  proceeds  to  answer  it  very  effectively  in 
the  negative,  there  seems  to  be  little  left  for  the 
writer  to  do  but  to  agree  with  him.  At  least  the 
undersigned  has  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  his 
conclusion  respecting  the  particular  meeting  of 
the  Federation  to  which  he  refers. 

That  meeting,  in  my  opinion,  was  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  the  Federation  ever  held,  as 
regards  the  interests  of  the  ordinary,  progressive, 
commercial  teacher.  For  the  last  few  week.s  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  and  to  many  of  the  old  friends 


of  the  Federation,  that  the  self-seeking  and  “po- 
litical” scheming  have  been  more  in  evidence  than 
any  earnest  effort  to  promote  the  professional  in- 
terest of  commercial  teachers. 

But,  at  the  very  close  of  this  annual  meeting 
there  were  positive  symptoms  of  returning  sanity 
respecting  the  purposes  of  these  sessions,  and  many 
earnest  teachers  who  had  doubts  of  the  real  value 
of  these  annual  meetings  went  away  indulging  the 
hope  that  better  things  awaited  the  “Federation.” 

But,  whether  this  hope  shall  be  realized  or  not, 
the  writer  believes  that  “Commercial  Teacher,”  who 
has  access  to  the  excellent  reading  matter  he  refers 
to,  and  who  also  enjoys  whatever  inspiration  and 
advantages  arise  from  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers’  Association,  can  well  afford  to 
forego  the  three  or  four  days’  session  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  the  “windy  city,”  or  any  other  city 
equally  remote.  Any  possible  advantages  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  compensate  for  time  and  money 
cost,  unless  the  spender  were  a politician  hunting 
office,  the  bane  of  every  educational  organization. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Brown. 

Kankakee,  111.,  Jan.  21,  1916.  ' 


Dear  Mr.  Conyngton  : 

I thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the 
25th  ult.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  idea  concerning  the 
convention  is  an  excellent  one.  The  National  Federa- 
tion should  be  composed  of  delegates  from  various 
State  or  section  organizations,  such  as  the  Eastern 
Association,  etc.,  as  well  as  individual  members  who 
may  attend  on  their  own  account.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  way  the  National  Association  could  wield  a 
considerable  power.  If  the  various  delegates  from  the 
different  associations  could  represent  their  associa- 
tions in  all  matters,  even  in  voting  on  various  subjects, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement  and  should  do 
much  more  than  is  now  done  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 

There  should  also  be  certain  executive  powers  vested 
in  the  Federation  and  1 think  it  is  a matter  that  could 
be  worked  out  to  the  common  good  of.  all  concerned. 
I heartily  agree  with  your  ideas  expressed  in  your 
letter  and  the  many  ideas  expressed  from  many  other 
sources.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Jones, 

General  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Chicago,  111.,  February  3,  1916. 


Dear  Mr.  Conyngton  : 

I have  carefully  noted  the  letter  from  a “Com- 
mercial Teacher”  in  your  January  issue. 

The  question  that  your  correspondent  raises  is 
a serious  one  for  most  commercial  teachers.  The 
same  problem  confronted  me  previous  to  the  last 
National  Convention.  It  has  cost  me  practically 
seventy-five  dollars  to  attend  the  convention  in 
Chicago.  However,  perhaps  a part  of  that  should 
be  charged  to  vacation  pleasures  as  Mrs.  Com- 
mercial Teacher  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Wiscon- 
sin to  visit  her  folks  there. 
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Did  I get  fifty  dollars-  or  more  worth  out  of  the 
convention?  I think  I did.  But  I did  not  get  it 
out  of  “cut  and  dried”  speeches.  If  one  were  to  try 
to  put  into  practice  all  the  theories  advanced  at  a 
National  Convention,  his  school  would  soon  take 
on  characteristics  of  an  insane  asylum.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  “hot  air  spouted”  at  these  con- 
ventions and  not  enough  of  institute  work,  methods 
of  teaching  and  experience  meetings. 

This  is  not  my  idea  alone.  I heard  it  expressed 
in  similar  words  time  after  time  at  the  last  con- 
vention. It  is  true  that  there  is  much  of  value  and 
inspiration  obtained  at  these  conventions,  but  one 
must  be  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  order  to  be  really  benefited  by  the  programs.  If 
the  chaff  were  left  out  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  so 
much  the  better. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  conventions  is 
the  friends  made  there.  As  one  member  expressed 
it,  he  got  more  of  real  value  from  an  hour’s  con- 
versation with  a really  successful  teacher  than  out 
of  the  preceding  programs. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I am  a firm 
believer  in  conventions.  I helped  organize  the 
South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
and  am  now  president  of  that  organization.  I am 
also  vice-president  of  the  National  Business  Teach- 
ers’ Association.  I mention  this  merely  to  indicate 
that  I believe  in  conventions  and  cake  an  active 
part  in  them.  But  I do  believe  that  there  should 
be  a change  in  the  kind  of  programs  offered  at  most 
conventions,  and  that  more  specific  problems  should 
be  dealt  with.  All  my  influence — small  as  it  is — 
will  be  lent  in  that  direction. 

As  to  how  much  a commercial  teacher  should 
spend  on  professional  improvement : I should  say 
that  every  commercial  teacher  should  spend  from 
$100  to  $200  annually.  Some  cannot  afford  that 
much,  it  is  true.  But  unless  we  go  forward,  we 
must  either  stay  in  a rut  or  go  backward.  That  is 
axiomatic.  And  in  order  to  go  forward,  we  must 
improve  professionally. 

As  to  apportionment  among  professional  books, 
professional  magazines  and  professional  associa- 
tions and  conventions,  that  is  hard  to  say.  It  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  distance  from  place  of 
meetings.  Every  commercial  teacher  should  at- 
tend at  least  the  meeting  of  his  local  commercial 
teachers’  association  every  year,  and  attend  the 
National  Convention  every  two  or  three  years  if 
he  cannot  attend  annually.  The  amount  spent 
for  professional  magazines  is  comparatively  small. 
No  investment  can  yield  greater  returns  for  the 
money  than  that  spent  in  this  way. 

The  allowance  for  professional  books  perhaps 
allows  more  leeway  than  the  others.  It  is  difficult 
for  one  teacher  to  say  how  much  another  should 
spend  for  books.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford 
not  to  add  professional  books  to  his  library  from 
time  to  time. 

I trust  I have  answered  your  questions  fully  and 
to  your  satisfaction. 

Cordially  yours. 

Jay  W.  Miller. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

Mitchell,  S.  D.,  January  18,  1916. 


Dear  Sir  : 

I would  have  no  objection  to  your  quoting  me  as  say- 
ing that  in  my  judgment  there  is  really  occasion  for 
only  two  departments ; one  for  commercial  teachers 
and  the  other  for  shorthand  teachers,  with  much  more 
attention  given  to  Round  Table  discussion  and  shorter 
sessions  for  the  Federation  meetings  proper. 

I cannot  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  editorial  view 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  methods.  The  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  teachers  are  deficient  in,  is  a 
proper  understanding  of  teaching  methods  and  that  is 
the  one  thing  they  want  most  as  I have  learned  through 
personal  conversations  with  a great  many  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  M.  Rowe, 

President  of  H.  M.  Rowe  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  15,  1916. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyngton  : 

I haven’t  yet  gotten  hold  of  the  criticism  to  which 
you  refer  in  yours  of  January  27  as  appearing  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Business  Journal.  In  ad- 
vance I would  say  that  constructive  criticism  is  always 
in  order,  hut  mere  carping  complaint  is  unbecoming, 
and  unprofitable. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  world  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  work  of  the  Federation.  We 
never  reach  perfection  in  any  undertaking  and  I be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  could  offer  some  definite  sugges- 
tions for  next  year’s  Federation  meeting.  The  Asso- 
ciation will  never  reach  a high  state  of  usefulness  until 
it  is  managed  entirely  apart  from  the  promotion  of  pri- 
vate enterprises,  neither  will  it  ever  be  most  useful  as 
an  instrument  through  which  the  institution  of  com- 
mercial education  may  have  its  highest  expression 
until  all  of  its  aims  and  objects  become  strictly  educa- 
tional. 

We  must  forget  that  we  are  teaching  this  or  that 
book,  or  this  or  that  system,  and  must  remember  only 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  Association  will  come 
through  an  earnest  effort  to  determine  wherein  our 
work  as  educators  in  our  field  may  be  made  more  ef- 
fective, more  far  reaching  in  its  influence  upon  business 
life-,  and  more  popular  as  a means  of  preparing  for  the 
Iiusiness  of  living ; for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  miss  our 
most  important  function  as  a department  of  education 
when  we  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  while  we  pre- 
pare students  to  make  a living,  we  must  also  prepare 
them  to  live. 

I believe  that  every  member  of  the  Federation  is 
convinced  that  the  entire  session  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  broad,  unselfish  work  in  the  interests  of  business 
education,  and  I also  believe  that  this  theory  has  been 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  of  us  as 
to  amount  to  a unanimous  resolution  to  put  it  into 
effect  next  year. 

Yours  with  sincere  regards, 

B.  F.  Williams, 

President  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  2,  1916. 

The  discussion  given  above  is  only  a part  of  what 
has  come  in  and  it  will  be  continued  in  the  April  num- 
ber. While  this  discussion  has  been  evoked  by  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  at  Chicago,  it 
applies  more  or  less  to  every  teachers’  convention  that 
is  held. 
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ARRANGING  A CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

By  F.  C.  Henderschott* 


The  average  convention  is  a disappointment.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  conventions  whose  delegates 
are  interested  in  problems  as  yet  unsolved 
or  only  partially  solved.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
returns  from  a convention  feeling  the  program 
yielded  a full  measure  of  knowledge  available  on 
the  general  subject  which  the  delegates  were  called 
to  discuss. 

Programs  are  usually  compiled  in  a more  or  less 
chaotic  manner.  It  is  seldom  the  work  is  under- 
taken at  as  early  a date  as  is  required  to  insure 
best  results,  and  once  the  work  is  commenced 
disappointments  begin  to  appear.  Someone  selected 
to  deliver  an  address,  dealing  with  a certain  sub- 
division or  feature  of  the  general  subject,  disap- 
points. The  reasons  for  such  disappointments  are 
many  and  too  generally  understood  to  require  fur- 
ther discussion.  Then,  there  is  the  influential  mem- 
ber, either  of  the  program  committee  or  of  the 
association,  who  has  a friend  and  the  friend  desires 
a place  on  the  program.  The  program  committee  is 
assured,  of  course,  that  this  friend  will  take  a 
definite  subject  and  stick  to  his  text,  but  does  he? 

The  average  convention  is  of  three  or  four  days’ 
duration.  Morning  sessions  usually  begin  about 
ten  o’clock  and  adjournment  is  had  after  a period 
of  two  or  three  hours.  Afternoon  sessions  are  of 
about  the  same  period  or  perhaps  a half-hour 
longer.  Generally  speaking,  the  time  a convention 
is  actually  in  session  will  not  average  more  than 
five  hours  a day.  Excluding  time  required  for  the 
transaction  of  social  activities  or  business  matters, 
it  leaves  about  fifteen  hours  for  address,  reports, 
discussions,  etc. 

Almost  any  educated  person,  well  informed  on 
his  subject,  can  exhaust  it  in  thirty  minutes.  There 
are  many  trained  speakers  who  can  exhaust  a sub- 
ject in  twenty  minutes.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
are  least  advised  on  their  subjects  usually  consume 
the  greatest  period  of  time  in  making  this  fact 
apparent.  This  is  the  bane  of  every  program  com- 
mittee, this  is  the  cause  of  that  disappointing  sensa- 
tion we  feel  after  returning  from  the  average  con- 
vention. 

A gathering  of  this  kind,  national  in  character, 
draws  people  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Some 
delegates  travel  for  days  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
formation they  are  seeking  will  be  brought  out 
either  in  the  papers  or  discussions. 

The  convention  is  finally  assembled  and  after  the 
usual  preliminaries  the  Honorable  Mr.  So-and-So 
is  introduced  with  a flowery  and  glowing  speech  by 
the  presiding  officer,  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  So- 
and-So  proceeds  for  a space  of  anywhere  from  one 
hour  to  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  discuss, 
expand,  dilate  and  otherwise  mutilate  a perfectly 
good  subject  to  the  disgust  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  delegates  who  are  earnestly  striving  for 
some  accurate  and  definite  information  which  will 
assist  them  in  solving  their  problems  at  home. 

*This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on  Associations  and  Conventions 
by  F.  C.  Henderschott,  founder  and  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 


There  is  an  effective  remedy.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
a convention  that  will  do  what  its  program  prom- 
ises. It  has  been  done. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 
at  its  third  annual  convention  held  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  last  June,  demonstrated  that  a con- 
vention can  give  100%  return  to  its  delegates  with- 
out severing  friendships  or  disrupting  its  organiza- 
tion. The  beginning  has  to  be  made,  however, 
before  a program  committee  is  appointed.  In  the 
case  at  point  the  Executive  Committee  assumed  all 
the  functions  of  a program  committee.  The 
Executive  Committee  called  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
sub-committees  into  consultation,  giving  the  chair- 
man of  each  sub-committee  a general  outline  of 
the  work  his  committee  was  to  do  and  fixed  a date 
upon  which  the  sub-committee  would  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee  its  tentative  plan  of 
work.  These  reports,  if  in  accordance  with  the 
the  general  campaign  which  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee had  determined  upon,  were  approved.  In  cases 
where  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  sub-committees 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  program 
this  defect  was  corrected.  Under  this  plan  the 
chairman  of  each  sub-committee  knew  in  a general 
way  the  task  his  committee  was  charged  with. 
All  the  work  had  been  correlated  so  that  it  would 
be  constructive  in  nature  and  definite  in  character. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  asked  the  chair- 
men of  the  sub-committees  to  submit  their  final 
reports  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting 
the  first  week  in  April.  These  reports  were  printed 
and  a copy  of  each  report  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  National  Association. 

All  addresses  were  omitted  from  the  convention 
program.  In  other  words,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee knew  just  exactly  what  its  program  was 
going  to  be  and  assigned  a definite  period  for  the 
report  of  each  sub-committee.  A chairman  was 
selected  from  among  the  officials  of  the  association 
to  preside  at  each  session. 

On  the  speakers’  stand  were  placed  two  electric 
lamps,  one  with  a green  globe  and  one  with  a red 
globe.  Members  of  the  sub-committees  or  others 
known  to  be  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  work  of 
a particular  sub-committee  were  assigned  to  dis- 
cuss the  committee  reports  and  allotted  a definite 
period  for  discussion  on  the  program.  In  no  case 
was  this  period  longer  than  fifteen  minutes.  After 
the  stated  discussions  the  topic  was  thrown  open 
to  the  convention  for  general  comment  from  the 
floor,  all  these  discussions  being  limited  to  five 
minute  periods.  When  the  speaker  had  exhausted 
all  of  his  allotted  time  except  two  minutes  the  green 
lamp  lighted.  When  the  speaker  had  exhausted  his 
full  allotted  time  the  red  lamp  lighted.  This  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a switch  under  the 
speakers’  desk  and  eas}^  of  control  by  the  presiding 
officer.  There  were  some  who  attempted  to  ignore 
the  signal  of  the  lights  but  only  in  one  case  was 
there  an  attempt  to  proceed  to  speak  beyond  a 

(Continued  on  page  314.) 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

The  Business  Administration  Course^ 


The  history  of  the  college  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration goes  back  to  the  year  1881  when 
Joseph  Wharton  established  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce, 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  it  should  offer  facili- 
ties for : 

(1)  An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  under- 
lying successful  civil  government. 

(2)  A training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  en- 
gage in  business  or  undertake  the  management  of 
property. 

This  attempt  to  furnish  a university  training  for 
men  who  expected  to  lead  in  business  was  the  first 
definite  proposal  to  make  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  the  means  for  the  training  of  those  who  in- 
tended to  devote  their  lives  to  business  pursuits  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  such  institutions  had  undertaken 
the  training  of  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers  and 
clergymen. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time  in- 
cluded a college  of  liberal  arts,  an  engineering  school 
and  schools  of  law,  dentistry  and  medicine.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund J.  James,  who  more  than  any  other  one  man  was 
instrumental  in  developing  the  ideal  of  the  modern 
college  school  of  commerce,  refers  to  the  early  difficul- 
ties in  an  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Commerce  Building  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1913,  as  follows: 

“The  members  of  the  faculty  were  men  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  primarily  classical ; whose  instincts 
were  against  the  attempt  to  make  university  education 
practical,  and  who  looked  upon  all  such  attempts  as 
this  proposed  by  Mr.  Wharton  as  covert  attacks  upon 
the  very  principle  of  higher  education  itself.  They 
w^ere  not  familiar  with  the  idea  underlying  Mr.  Whar- 
ton’s proposal.  They  were  opposed  to  the  whole  pur- 
pose which  Mr.  Wharton  had  in  mind,  thinking  that 
the  future  business  man  might  acquire  his  education  in 
the  so-called  commercial  college,  or  he  might  succeed 
without  any  education  at  all,  or,  at  most,  he  might 
take  the  traditional  classical  training  as  a means  of 
general  culture  and  go  into  business  without  any  spe- 
cial or  specific  training  whatever. 

“It  was  to  this  sort  of  a faculty  that  the  conduct  of 
this  experiment  was  entrusted.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  its  inception  it  was  a failure.  The  income  from  Mr. 
Wharton’s  foundation  w^as  used  to  increase  salaries 
of  men  already  on  the  staff  who  gave  no  additional  in- 
struction whatever  because  of  that  increase,  or  if  they 
undertook  to  give  instruction  along  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Wharton’s  suggestion,  they  were  attempting  to  teach 
w'here  they  had  not  learned,  to  lead  where  they  had 
never  followed,  to  act  where  they  had  never  thought. 

“The  first  result  can.  therefore,  only  be  described 
as  a failure  which  led  to  a reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment which  had  been  named  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy.  Beginning  with  the  autumn 
of  1883,  the  work  was  put  on  an  entirely  different 
foundation. 

*This  is  the  seventh  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Busi- 
ness Education  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 


“The  problem  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Two 
or  three  of  us  had  a deep,  abiding  interest  in  the  task 
which  had  been  appointed  to  us — that  of  working  out 
a university  curriculum  which  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  future  business  man  to  complete  before 
he  took  up  the  actual  work  in  the  counting  house,  the 
bank,  the  insurance  office,  the  railway  office,  etc.,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  physician  to  take  the  medical  course  or  the 
lawyer  to  take  the  legal  course. 

“There  were  no  models  which  we  could  follow. 
There  was  no  experience  from  which  we  could  profit. 
The  funds  themselves  were  very  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  The  other  departments  in  the  uni- 
versity and  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  whole  project.  And  even 
if  they  did  not  actually  interfere  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  they  stood  with  watchful,  jealous 
eyes  to  see  that  no  concession  of  any  sort  should  be 
made  to  these  new  subjects  which,  in  their  opinion, 
might  in  any  way  lower  the  level  of  scholarship  as  the 
ideal  had  been  accepted  by  the  upholders  of  the  tradi- 
tional course. 

“These  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  position 
which  they  took.  And  while  I lived  for  years  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fierce  contest  over  nearly  every  element 
necessary  to  the  development  of  this  school,  I have 
never  felt  toward  any  of  the  men  who  were  ranged  on 
the  other  side  of  the  struggle  anything  except  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  high  standards  of  culture 
and  scholarship  which  they  nourished  and  cultivated 
and  of  the  high  ideals  which  they  thought  could  only  be 
sustained  by  devotion  to  traditional  subjects  in  tradi- 
tional ways. 

“This  work  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  was,  in  the  first  place,  confined  to  the  two 
upper  years  of  college,  the  junior  and  senior,  being 
based  upon  the  preliminary  education  during  the  first 
two  years  which  any  other  college  in  the  university 
might  furnish. 

“I  cannot  go  into  this  subject  in  any  great  detail. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  here.  But  beginning  with 
the  autumn  of  1883  we  had  a group  of  men  in  this 
department  who  had  formulated  to  themselves  the 
distinct  problem  of  working  out  such  a curriculum. 
The  problem,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  solved  in  five 
years  or  ten  or  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  years.  In- 
deed, such  a problem  is  always  changing  and  expand- 
ing, always  being  solved  and  never  completely  solved. 
But  we,  at  any  rate,  I think,  may  claim  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  having  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  that  first  most  important  step  of  formulat- 
ing and  then  trying  by  actual  application  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects  to  work  out  a practical  curriculum 
which  would  appeal  to  the  man  wlm  wanted  a higher 
training  for  business  life.” 

After  this  Dr.  James  still  had  difficulties.  The  nick- 
name which  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce received  was  Botany  Bay.  It  did  not  take  Dr. 
lames  long  to  change  the  aspect  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect, though  the  name  clung  to  the  school  for  some 
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time  later.  Students  from  other  cities  and  from  other 
states  began  to  wonder  whether  this  was  not  the  work 
which  they  desired.  Some  of  the  scions  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  families,  and  what  this  means  in  Phila- 
delphia only  those  can  conceive  who  have  lived  in  that 
city,  came  into  the  course,  were  graduated  from  it,  and 
went  into  the  offices  and  counting  houses  of  their 
fathers,  spreading  the  idea  that  it  was  a good  course. 

After  this  Dr.  James  was  called  upon  to  give  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Bankers’  Association  at  its 
session  held  September  3 to  5,  1890,  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  The  American  Bankers’  Association 
took  up  the  matter  and  continued  to  work  upon  it 
through  the  year  1891,  and  at  their  New  Orleans 
meeting  appointed  a committee  of  five  to  carry  on  the 
investigation.  This  committee  invited  Dr.  James  to 
go  to  Europe  on  their  behalf  and  investigate  the  higher 
education  of  business  men  in  the  various  European 
countries.  Dr.  James  did  this  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
and  presented  an  outline  of  the  results  of  his  studies  at 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  in  San  Erancisco 
in  September,  1892.  Later  his  address  and  report 
were  printed  by  the  American  Bankers’  Association  in 
a large  edition,  which  was  distributed  throughout  the 
country  to  university  authorities,  editors  and  business 
men.  P'rom  that  time  may  be  dated  the  real  activity 
that  has  developed  the  fifty  or  more  college  courses  in 
business  that  we  now  have  in  this  country. 

In  our  study  of  the  Commercial  Pligh  Schools  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  the  same  two  conflicting 
theories  that  Dr.  James  has  so  well  described.  Those 
who  are  wedded  to  academic  ideals  treat  the  business 
course  as  being  of  little  moment  and  look  upon  it  as 
only  intended  to  train  stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 
Those,  however,  who  take  a broader  view,  desire  to 
work  out  a full,  complete,  well-rounded  course,  an 
adequate  preparation  for  business  life.  In  the  college 
we  find  the  same  struggle  between  the  two  ideals.  In 
some  colleges  the  co-called  business  administration 
course  is  an  adjunct  or  an  outgrowth  of  the  economics 
course,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  satisfy  those 
who  want  business  training  by  adding  courses  in  ac- 
counting, business  administration  and  organization 
and  some  other  allied  branches.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  desire  to  make  the  schools  of  business  admin- 
istration as  complete  hi  themselves  as  schools  of  law  or 
medicine  or  engineering. 

The  broader  view  is  the  one  most  generally  held. 
It  is  the  better  view  and  undoubtedly  will  ultimately 
prevail.  Where  the  business  administration  course  is 
looked  upon  as  something  complete  in  itself,  the  sub- 
jects that  are  taken  up  are  studied  with  the  same  zeal 
and  practical  intent  that  the  students  of  engineering 
and  law  give  to  their  special  studies.  Where  the 
academic  ideal  prevails,  accounting  is  studied  in  its 
economic  sense  rather  than  as  a practical  means  to 
business  analysis  and  the  planning  and  shaping  of  busi- 
ness policy. 

Dr.  James  has  well  portrayed  the  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  these  two  ideals  in  which  he  took  part  in 
the  early  days  of  the  evolution  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce.  The  same  struggle  is 
going  on  in  many  colleges  to-day.  The  demands  of 
business  will  ultimately  triumph  and  these  courses  will 
become  schools  of  business  training  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  full  preparation  of  business  leaders  for 
their  work  in  life.  Those  with  academic  leaning  will 


still  prefer  the  scholastic  attitude  and  will  study  busi- 
ness branches  in  order  to  obtain  solid  foundation  for 
their  speculations  in  economics  and  civic  science. 
These,  however,  should  be  accommodated  by  being  al- 
lowed to  take  special  studies  in  the  business  schools 
as  electives  and  adjuncts  to  their  regular  academic 
lines  of  study. 

The  general  movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  busi- 
ness administration  course  first  showed  real  vitality 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  now  almost  all 
of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  country  have  courses  of 
preparation  for  business  life  of  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  excellence.  Generally,  these  comprise  four-year 
courses. 

In  the  Wharton  School,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
colleges,  the  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same 
as  those  for  admission  to  any  other  college  course : that 
is,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  an 
examination  that  would  be  an  equivalent  to  that 
scholastic  standing.  In  the  Harvard  School  only- 
graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  scientific  schools  are 
admitted  without  examination,  as  candidates  for  a de- 
gree, and  the  course  is  t\Vo  years.  In  the  Tuck  School 
of  Dartmouth,  three  years  of  college  work  are  re- 
quired for  admission. 

Also,  in  the  School  of  Business  now  being  organized 
in  connection  with  Columbia  University,  the  require- 
ments will  be  two  years  of  college  instruction. 

The  objects  of  these  higher  courses  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

“The  purpose  of  university  departments  of  business 
administration  is  to  train  men  for  managerial  func- 
tions, and  for  the  higher  kinds  of  service  as  experts 
in  accounting,  financing  and  distribution,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  broad  industrial  and  commercial  poli- 
cies for  public  or  private  agencies. 

“This  purpose  should  also  include  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences  and  educational  methods  by  which  this 
training  can  be  given.’’ 

In  other  words,  the  business  administration  course 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  it  is  equally  important  that 
men  should  be  specially  trained  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  business  as  it  is  that  they  should  be  specially 
trained  for  law  or  engineering  or  medicine.  It  con- 
siders that  modern  business,  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals,  needs  the  trained 
and  informed  mind  as  much  as  any  of  the  older  jiro- 
fessions.  Eleretofore  in  this  couuntry  the  leaders  in 
business  have  attained  their  position  by  means  of  a 
crude  survival  of  the  fittest.  Rarely  were  they  men  of 
hroad  minds,  often  they  were  narrowed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  their  struggle  for  wealth,  and  too  often  their 
only  measure  of  success  was  the  amount  of  wealth  so 
achieved.  Also,  their  experience  in  this  struggle  was 
apt  to  make  them  cynical  in  civic  affairs,  prejudiced 
against  competitors  and  devoid  of  any  sympathetic 
feeling  for  those  who  worked  for  them.  Especially 
was  this  attitude  shown  in  their  relations  to  labor  and 
in  their  unwillingness  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
that  our  modern  social  sy.«tem  throws  upon  the  man- 
agers of  great  industries.  It  would  seerh  that  a race 
of  business  men,  trained  for  business  as  the  lawyer 
is  trained  for  the  law,  familiar  with  the  larger 
movements  of  business  in  this  and  other  countries, 
familiar  with  the  develoj)ment  of  our  multifarious 
industries  and  with  some  knowledge  of  modern 
economic  theory  and  the  trend  of  modern  social 
development,  would  be  able  not  only  to  do  well 
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for  themselves  in  the  future  commercial  life  of  this 
country,  but  also  would  be  able  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a better  civilisation  than  we  as  yet  know  any- 
thing about.  In  all  of  the  business  administration 
courses,  without  exception,  this  high  ideal  has  pre- 
vailed, and  in  addition  to  the  strictly  practical  studies 
such  as  accounting,  commercial  law,  business  organi- 
zation and  the  modern  languages,  ther^  have  been 
added  courses  in  economics,  history,  sociology  and 
civic  government.  In  some  of  the  schools  shorthand 
and  typewriting  are  a preliminary  qualification,  not  as 
a vocational  accomplishment,  but  as  a means  of  record 
and  expression.  Accounting  is  generally  taken  up  in 
some  part  of  the  course,  but  is  taught  rather  as  a 
science  than  an  art. 

The  curriculum  has  been  divided  into  business 
courses,  secretarial  courses,  transportation  courses, 
commerce  courses,  civic  or  municipal  courses,  and  in 
some  of  the  colleges  it  has  been  even  further  sub- 
divided, including  accounting  courses,  brokerage 
courses,  consular  and  diplomatic  courses,  insurance 
courses,  etc.  In  the  University  of  Chicago  the  division 
is  as  follows : 

I.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Division,  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  engage  in  the  various  business  pursuits, 
such  as  accountancy,  hanking,  brokerage,  foreign 
trade,  insurance,  etc. 

II.  The  Secretarial  Division,  for  those  expecting  to 
engage  in  secretarial  work. 

III.  The  Commercial  Teaching  Division,  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  either 
secondary  schools  or  colleges. 

IV.  The  Philanthropic  Service  Devision,  for  those 
expecting  to  serve  in  charitable  organizations,  play- 
ground work,  settlement  work,  child-welfare  agencies, 
civic  organizations,  social  research,  etc. 

V.  The  Public  Service  Division,  for  those  expect- 
ing to  serve  as  staff  members  in  bureaus  of  labor,  in 
tax  commissions,  in  public  utility  commissions,  as  sta- 
tisticians, as  workers  in  efficiency  bureaus,  as  investi- 
gators for  special  inquiries  under  federal,  state,  muni- 
cipal or  private  authority,  etc. 

VI.  The  Religious  Service  Division,  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  serve  as  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  secretaries, 
lay  church  workers,  directors  of  religious  work  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  etc. 

While  the  courses  in  the  different  colleges  vary  con- 
siderably in  detail,  the  general  theory  is  that  the  course 
should  provide  for  the  concurrent  study  of  cultural 
subjects  and  professional  subjects  throughout  the  en- 
tire period.  The  object  is  that  young  men  whose  am- 
bitions are  narrow  should  have  them  widened,  and 
should  have  the  fact  inculcated  that  those  who  expect 
to  occupy  positions  of  great  responsibility  should  have 
the  broadest  preparation  possible.  If  these  courses 
were  confined  to  the  practical  studies,  accounting, 
commercial  law,  business  administration  and  organi- 
zation, the  student  might  grow  up  well  qualified  tech- 
nically, but  in  no  sense  would  be  a broad-minded  man 
such  as  we  expect  the  leaders  of  our  future  business 
to  be.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  among  all  progres- 
sive business  men  that  a college  education,  even  when 
all  its  studies  have  been  purely  cultural,  is  an  advant- 
age to  the  man  engaging  in  business.  Much  more 
should  it  be  to  his  advantage  if  his  professional  and 


technical  studies  were  joined  with  related  cultural 
studies  so  that  his  mental  development  might  be  uni- 
form, extensive  and  broad. 

The  business  administration  courses  have  a wide 
field  open  before  them.  In  the  future  expert  account- 
ants, auditors  and  directors  of  large  corporations  will 
be  principally  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
business  administration  course.  It  will  be  looked  upon 
as  the  proper  preparation  for  those  who  expect  to  be 
bankers,  brokers,  bondsmen  and  experts  in  invest- 
ments. Those  who  aspire  to  consular  and  diplomatic 
positions  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  take 
the  course  given  by  our  modern  colleges.  While 
there  are  a few  schools  of  journalism  in  the  country, 
there  will  be  many  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
them  and  who  will  find  their  best  training  for  a jour- 
nalistic career  in  the  business  administration  course. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  will  manage  trade 
and  financial  publications.  The  executives,  managers 
and  heads  of  departments  in  our  large  manufacturing 
and  transportation  corporations  will  be  graduates  of 
these  courses. 

In  the  future  all  of  the  larger  executives  will  de- 
mand secretaries  who  are  trained  in  the  more  advanced 
lines  of  business,  and  these  positions  will  be  filled  by 
graduates  of  the  new  courses.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  even  at  the  present  time,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, trade  associations,  employers’  associations  and 
other  larger  business  organizations  desire  to  employ 
as  secretaries  men  of  special  skill,  culture  and  ability. 
These  courses  can  prepare  men  fitted  for  exactly  such 
positions. 

In  not  a few  of  the  colleges  special  courses  have  been 
provided  for  those  who  wished  to  fit  themselves  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 
So  far,  however,  the  great  demand  for  commercial 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  has  not  left  time  for  these 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  adequately.  The  ma- 
jority of  commercial  high  school  teachers,  including 
those  who  are  proficient  in  their  work,  are  high  school 
graduates  with  but  two  years  of  normal  work.  Later 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a demand  for  teachers  who 
are  better  qualified,  and  then  those  who  take  these 
four-year  courses  and  adequately  prepare  themselves 
will  find  their  services  in  great  demand  and  the  re- 
muneration proportionately  larger  than  is  paid  to  those 
teachers  who  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  their  duties. 
Also,  there  has  been  such  a demand  from  the  commer- 
cial world  for  the  graduates  of  these  business  admin- 
istration courses,  that  no  considerable  number  can  yet 
be  .spared  for  strictly  educational  purposes.  Further 
than  this  the  school  authorities  at  present  are  not  pre- 
pared to  bid  sufficiently  high  to  obtain  graduates  of 
these  courses  in  competition  with  banks,  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  great  corpora- 
tions that  appreciate  and  pay  well  for  trained  ability. 

The  new  profession  of  advertising  expert  will  also 
demand  men  specially  trained,  and  the  business  train- 
ing given  in  college  will  be  the  best  preparation  for 
this  field  of  activity.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who 
have  talent  in  this  direction  can  get  large  salaries 
sooner,  probably,  than  in  any  other  calling. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  merely  specifies  some 
of  the  most  obvious  vocations  that  the  business  admin- 
istration course  is  adapted  to  fill.  In  m.odern  business 
(Continued  on  page  314.) 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Credit  Letters* 


In  a thriving  city  of  Ohio  two  young 
men  started  in  the  grocery  business 
by  buying  the  stock  and  store  of  a re- 
tiring merchant.  One  of  them  had 
taken  a business  course  at  a univer- 
sity; his  l)rother  had  received  only  a 
high  scliooi  education.  They  were 
backed  by  their  uncle,  a man  of  long 
experience  in  the  business  of  selling 
foodstuffs  to  retailers  and  to  consumers. 

They  found  the  accounts  of  their  store  in  a bad  way. 
Many  of  their  customers  were  rated  as  good  pay  by 
the  efficient  Credit  Association  of  their  city ; many  had 
a worse  rating.  But  it  had  been  the  habit  of  their  pre- 
decessor in  the  business  to  extend  to  all  alike  an  un- 
limited credit,  and  to  trust  to  the  size  of  his  business 
and  the  good-will  his  easy  methods  created  to  fill  up 
the  holes  in  his  bank  account  caused  by  bad  accounts. 
Quantities  of  accounts  were  months  overdue. 

The  problem  of  the  new  merchants  was  the  one  that 
sooner  or  later,  in  these  times  of  tight  competition  and 
close  buying  and  selling,  must  face  every  retail  mer- 
chant. Shall  we,  they  asked  themselves,  keep  up  the 
old  credit  system  ? Shall  we  change  to  a cash  basis  ? 
Or  shall  we  adopt  a more  limited  credit  basis,  scruti- 
nize all  new  accounts  carefully,  clean  up  the  “dead 
wood’’  on  our  lists,  have  a thorough  understanding 
with  our  “good  pay”  customers,  and  begin  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  of  fair  prices,  good  merchandise  and 
tip-top  service,  in  order  to  attract  the  best  trade  of  the 
town  and  build  up  a reliable  patronage? 

They  decided  on  the  last  course ; and  their  first  task 
was  to  write  a letter  to  their  old  customers  announcing 
that  they  should  change  to  a fifteen-day  credit  basis 
instead  of  a thirty-day  basis. 

All  the  older  merchants  of  the  town  were  watching 
the  new  venture.  A great  deal  depended  on  the  way 
in  which  the  change  was  presented  to  the  customers. 
That  was  a problem  of  letter-writing. 

Now  the  letter  was  a success,  and  the  new  store  is 
serving  an  increased  number  of  satisfied  customers 
drawn  from  the  best  people  of  the  city.  But  what  did 
the  letter  say? 

It  began  with  the  “positive”  element  in  the  transac- 
tion— the  announcement  of  better  service  and  mer- 
chandise, and  lower  prices.  It  laid  emphasis  on  de- 
tails that  showed  what  this  means  to  customers,  and 
that  brought  home  to  the  readers  of  the  letter  how 
they  had  wanted  a store  of  just  this  kind  in  their 
neighborhood.  Farther  down  on  the  page  it  stated 
that  to  make  this  improved  service  possible  the  new 
merchants  were  adopting  a new  schedule  of  payment, 
on  a fifteen-day  basis  instead  of  a thirty-day  basis. 
The  town  was  a railroad  town,  and  many  of  its  citizens 
were  paid  every  fifteen  days ; the  merchants  them- 
selves had  to  pay  their  bills  every  fifteen  days ; doubt- 
less the  change  would  meet  with  favor.  The  letter 
ended  with  an  attractive  announcement  of  prices  for 
the  opening  week. 

‘This  is  the  seventh  of  a series  on  “The  Business  Letter,”  by  Edward 
H.  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Similar  problems  in  handling  credits  will  confront 
every  merchant  as  the  country  comes  to  realize  that  a 
merchant’s  ability  to  sell  goods  is  a less  sure  index  to 
his  success  than  is  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
credit,  and  his  willingness  to  act  on  his  knowledge. 
Successful  collections,  everyone  knows,  are  essential  to 
success  in  business ; but  sound  collections  depend  on 
sound  credits. 

Every  teacher  of  business  letter-writing  teaches  col- 
lection letters  in  some  form.  A study  of  the  essentials 
of  credit  is  entirely  within  the  range  of  high  school 
classes  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  such  classes  can 
write  letters  based  on  ordinary  situations  that  arise 
both  in  the  retail  and  in  the  wholesale  field.  The  story 
with  which  this  article  begins  is  but  one  of  many  that 
could  be  introduced  to  illustrate  how  the  retailer  must 
educate  his  customers  against  bad  habits,  must  prevent 
them  from  letting  accounts  get  overdue,  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  both  himself  and  them  from  bad 
debts. 

The  class-room  discussion  of  a few  of  the  important 
credit  principles,  as  shown  in  familiar  situations,  pro- 
vides fascinating  work  for  both  teacher  and  students, 
and  brings  home  to  the  next  generation  of  American 
business  men  the  kind  of  idea  wit’n  which  they  will  be 
most  concerned — that  of  conserving  their  businesses, 
of  making  the  most  out  of  a highly  competitive  condi- 
tion of  trade.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a teacher  of  Eng- 
lish to  give  instruction  in  credits,  instruction  of  a 
formal  nature;  but  it  is  the  constant  necessity  and  op- 
portunity of  the  English  teacher  to  get  students  to 
write  upon  live  and  interesting  topics — and  there  is 
none  more  so  than  the  topic  of  credit.  A little  atten- 
tion to  letters  of  this  sort  in  the  high  school  will  direct 
the  attention  of  the  student  into  a profitable  channel, 
so  that  when  he  comes  into  positions  of  responsibility 
he  will  handle  them  better  for  the  early  start  he  has 
received. 

The  first  credit  situation  is  the  granting  of  credit. 
In  a retail  business  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  a 
personal  conversation,  during  which  the  merchant  tact- 
fully finds  out  the  standing  of  the  applicant  for  credit. 
In  a small  town,  especially,  the  merchant  knows  every- 
body— or  if  he  doesn’t,  he  can  talk  to  someone  who 
does — and  can  discover  who  should  receive  credit.  In 
a large  town  a Credit  Association  can  supply  the 
knowledge.  But  some  form  of  investigation  always 
should  precede  the  final  granting  of  credit.  In  large 
department  stores  it  is  possible  to  receive  the  applica- 
tion for  credit  and  later  to  notify  the  applicant  by  let- 
ter, just  as  wholesale  houses  notify  retailers.  In  many 
smaller  stores  the  practice  is  adopted  of  giving  the 
applicant  for  credit  a courteous  welcome,  a.sking  her 
to  write  out  her  name  and  address  and  her  husband’s 
business,  merely  as  a matter  of  routine ; later  a form 
letter  is  sent  her,  welcoming  her  as  a new  patron  of 
the  store.  The  interval  of  time  can  be  used  in  obtain- 
ing information,  and  the  procedure  impresses  the  new 
customer  as  both  courteous  and  intelligent,  two  quali- 
ties that  we  like  to  find  in  merchants.  The  letter  gives 
the  retailer  a chance  to  write  attractively  concerning 
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his  service  and  the  qualities  of  the  goods  he  sells.  An 
example  is  the  letter  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  article 
on  business  letters  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Business  Journal,  in  which  the  opening  of  the  ac- 
count is  treated  as  a pleasant  formality,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  give  some  attractive  sales  arguments. 

Because  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  letters  between 
the  retailer  and  his  customers,  the  chief  opportunity 
for  credit  letters  lies  in  the  wholesale  field.  Here  the 
problems  of  making  credit  arrangements,  of  carrying 
on  a campaign  of  credit  education,  and  of  keeping  a 
customer  within  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  credit 
which  has  been  fixed  for  him,  are  the  three  of  most 
interest  and  significance. 

When  a new  customer  sends  in  an  order  to  a whole- 
saler he  should,  if  he  desires  credit,  ask  for  it  definitely, 
and  give  references  to  Dun's  or  Bradstreet’s,  or  to 
responsible  business  houses  with  whom  he  has  had 
dealings  in  the  past.  Such  a statement  comes  as  a 
simple  paragraph  added  to  the  letter  containing  the 
order. 

The  credit  manager  of  the  wholesale  house  then  has 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  looking  up  the  standing  of 
the  applicant,  and  of  granting  him  credit  or  refusing 
him  credit,  but  of  doing  it  in  a way  that  impresses  on 
him  the  importance  of  the  transaction.  If  the  custom- 
er can  be  made  to  look  upon  credit  as  a vital  matter, 
he  is  more  likely  not  to  be  careless  about  it  during  the 
course  of  his  relations  with  the  wholesaler.  And  if  he 
does  become  careless,  and  delinquent  in  his  payments, 
the  collection  letters  that  are  sent  him  will  gain  weight 
by  their  reference  to  the  letters  of  “education”  that 
were  sent  him  before  he  became  delinquent. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  an  illustration  to  bring  the 
situation  home  to  a class,  he  may  find  one  in  school 
life.  A principal,  or  a teacher,  either  in  the  assembly 
of  all  the  students  or  in  personal  conference  with  in- 
dividuals, may  have  spoken  seriously,  with  combined 
warning  and  invitation,  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  on  every  member  of  a school.  Such  a 
talk  prevents  trouble  oftentimes,  and  often  helps  the 
teacher  in  dealing  with  actual  delinquencies. 

A letter  of  the  right  sort  is  the  following : 

“Thank  you  for  your  order  of  April  10  which  Mr. 
Pierce  has  just  sent  me.  We  shall  undoubtedly  ship  it 
as  you  request  in  a few  days. 

“We  welcome  new  customers  to  dealings  with  our 
firm,  and  assure  them  of  our  desire  to  serve  them  in 
every  way  that  the  merit  of  our  goods  and  our  position 
and  experience  make  possible.  Mr.  Pierce  speaks  of 
you  and  your  business  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  our  relations  will  he  the  most 
pleasant,  and  the  reports  from  the  agencies  also  indi- 
cate that  you  are  fortunate  in  your  standing. 

“I  look  forward  to  pleasant  personal  relations  in  the 
future.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  credit 
will  be  granted,  though  the  information  already  re- 
ceived showed  that  in  this  case  there  was  practically 
no  doubt  of  it.  If  the  applicant  happened  to  be  of  less 
excellent  credit  standing,  so  that  the  wholesaler  was 
actually  in  doubt  whether  he  could  finally  ship  on 
credit  the  goods  that  had  been  ordered,  still  the  first, 
third  and  last  paragraphs  of  the  letter  could  be  used, 
and  more  guarded  sentences  put  in  the  place  of  the 
others.  A typical  problem  that  confronts  credit  man- 
agers, and  that  could  be  put  before  students,  is  to  write 


a cordial  and  courteous  letter  to  a merchant  who  has 
ordered  more  goods  than  the  wholesaler  is  willing  to 
ship  him  on  credit,  the  letter  asking  that  he  remit  one- 
third  cash  before  shipment,  and  agree  to  remit  the 
balance  in  thirty  days.  The  method,  obviously,  is  to 
speak  of  the  arrangement  in  a matter-of-fact  style, 
and  to  give  an  emphatic  welcome,  together  with  a 
cordial  statement  of  the  service  the  merchant  hopes  to 
render. 

The  service  which  the  wholesaler  can  give  the  re- 
tailer is  not  limited  to  furnishing  him  with  saleable 
merchandise,  but  includes  also  advice  about  buying. 
None  know  so  well  as  the  great  whoesale  houses  what 
goods  will  meet  with  popular  approval  during  the  com- 
ing season.  Often  the  wholesaler  knows  also  how  a 
certain  type  of  goods  will  sell  in  a particular  locality, 
and  consequently  how  heavily  a merchant  ought  to 
stock  on  those  goods.  He  has  gathered  information 
about  methods  of  selling,  of  arranging  show  windows, 
of  laying  out  a store,  of  keeping  accounts,  of  making 
collections,  of  keeping  books ; information  about  when 
to  buv  and  how  to  buy  and  how  not  to  buy  too  much  at 
any  one  time.  All  of  this  information  he  sets  before 
the  retailer,  bestowing  on  him  service  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  simply  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  retailer  and  of  the  wholesaler 
are  identical,  that  they  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  retailer  spells  success  for  the  larger 
house  that  sells  him  his  goods.  Such  frank,  unassum- 
ing friendliness  in  matters  which  benefit  the  retailer 
primarily,  pave  the  way  for  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  credit  on  an  equally  frank  and  friendly  basis.  Credit 
is  a sensitive  subject;  but  a tactful  man,  if  he  can  con- 
vince us  that  he  puts  our  interests  on  a par  with  his 
own,  can  talk  with  us  on  sensitive  subjects  without 
giving  us  offense.  The  following  letter  was  written  by 
a credit  manager  who  had  laid  a solid  basis  of  friend- 
ship and  service  before  the  occasion  arose  which  re- 
quired this  letter. 

“We  are  taking  up  the  shipment  of  fall  goods,  and 
as  we  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  your  affairs 
we  would  like  to  have  you  send  us,  if  you  will,  a memo- 
randum showing  the  total  amount  of  your  purchases 
for  fall. 

“While  the  addition  of  recent  capital  will,  of  course, 
be  of  material  assistance,  and  while  we  recognize  that 
you  must  order  more  liberally  in  advance,  in  view  of 
your  distance  from  this  market,  at  the  same  time  we 
hope  that  you  will  not  make  the  mistake  that  is  so  fre- 
quent among  merchants  of  ordering  too  largely  in  ad- 
vance. Then,  if  conditions  are  not  as  favorable  as  you 
anticipate  you  will  not  be  overstocked  at  the  end  of  the 
season  with  a consequent  too  large  indebtedness. 

“We  believe  a liberal  purchase  for  fall  would  be  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  what  you  have  full  reason  to 
feel  will  be  your  sales  for  the  fall  and  winter  season ; 
for  instance,  if  you  expected  to  do  $10,000,  on  which 
Aou  would  look  for  a profit  of  $4,000,  the  goods  sold 
during  the  entire  fall  and  winter  season  would  cost  you 
$6,000.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  at  the  most  an  ad- 
vance purchase  of  $3,000  would  be  as  much  as  you 
would  be  justified  in  making. 

“We  thank  you  for  this  information  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  the  future.” 

This  subject  is  not  entirely  completed  with  this  ar- 
ticle and  some  omitted  features  of  it  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  article  in  the  April  number. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  L.  M.  Crandall. 

The  Steps  That  Get  the  Business 


IN  order  to  secure  satisfactory  business  the  so- 
licitor should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
school  must  give  good  service. 

In  talking  to  a prospect  you  will  always  have  to  use 
this  ladder  before  you  reach  a satisfactory  close. 


Place  the  “Plank  of  Preparation”  across  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  to  keep  it  from  falling  at  an  unexpected 


You  must  strive  to  win  the  confidence  of  your  prospect 
if  you  hope  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  square  by  the 
ladder  illustrated  above.  After  you  put  the  sides 
( Confidence)  of  the  ladder  in  place  be  sure  that  the 
plank  of  preparation  is  put  in  place.  If  this  plank  is  of 
the  right  proportions  you  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
ladder  slipping  so  long  as  you  hold  the  confidence  of 
)^our  prospect  and  take  the  successive  steps  of  the  sale. 

Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  start  putting  in  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder  in  their  logical  order.  Make  sure  of  each 
step  before  advancing  to  the  next. 

The  first  step  is  “Introduction"  which  you  receive 
through  your  advertising  or  your  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances, or  you  may  introduce  yourself  personally. 

The  next  step  is  getting  the  favorable  attention  of 
your  prospect.  You  should  hold  his  favorable  attention 
until  you  can  create  in  his  mind  an  intense  interest. 

This  step  in  the  ladder  we  will  call  interest.  You 
should  arouse  an  intense  interest  and  hold  it  until  you 
can  create  in  your  prospect’s  mind  a desire  for  a 
scholarship  in  your  school. 

This  step  of  “Desire”  should  be  held  until  it  becomes 
so  intense  that  the  prospect  feels  like  enrolling. 

This  step  of  “Action”  is  possibly  where  most  Busi- 
ness School  solicitors  fall  down.  Make  it  so  easy  for 
the  prospect  to  get  started  in  your  school  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  fail  to  act.  Make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  let  the  opportunity  pass. 

The  next  and  last  step  in  climbing  this  ladder  is  a 
very  important  one.  It  is  the  step  that  keeps  your 
competitor  from  getting  your  prospects  away  from  you 
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Introduction 


, -^Object — To  get  favorable  attention.. 


{ 


Through  the  senses  by  getting  the  mind  free  from  all  ideas  except  those 
put  forth  by  us. 

Language  narrative  in  form,  varied  to  suit  condition. 
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Primary  Selling  Talk...., 


Secondary  Selling  Talk..., 


Function 


Character 


Method 


“l^To  arouse  interest,  create  desire  and  bring  about  favorable  action  and  satisfaction. 

{Law  of  construction — association  of  ideas;  language  descriptive,  not  too  forceful  at 
first.  Brief  sketch — complete  in  general  way.  Have  terminal  faeilities — get  decision 
on  minor  point. 

("Memorize  points;  interruptions  should  be  turned  aside.  Control  interview.  Be  posi- 
i tive — price  last.  Seek  mental  domination. 


Function 


Character 


Method 


-^To  create  desire,  to  bring  about  favorable  action  and  to  produce  satisfaction. 

{Long,  mainly  expository — use  suggestion.  Make  no  noticeable  break  between  first  and 
second  talk.  Be  positive — do  your  best  on  each  point.  Persevere;  have  strong 
terminal  facilities.  Glide  into  tertiary  if  customer  does  not  sign. 

^Mix  narrative  and  descriptive  with  expository  language.  Go  into  details — use  figures 
I of  speech  and  suggestive  arguments — fill  in  sketch — hold  the  floor — turn  aside  inter- 
J ruptions — dwell  on  points  that  interested  in  primary — secondary  should  be  a master- 
1 piece — use  law  of  non-resistance — appeal  to  senses — get  customer  to  agree  with  you — 
1^  reach  terminal  facilities. 


JTo  bring  about  favorable  action  and  satisfaction — a reason  for  doing — a desire  to  do — 
a decision  how  to  do. 

, fLanguage  persuasive — stimulate  desire  to  point  of  eagerness — draw  out  and  answer 

Tertiary  Selling  Talk....,j  Character  -I  objections — make  final  assault  which  must  be  varied  to  meet  conditions — save  best 

L points  for  it.  Remember  righteousness  of  your  cause — lead — don’t  drive. 

fWhen  desire  ripens  into  decision.  Power  to  detect  intuitional,  indicated  by;  hesitancy — 
I sychological  Moment.... -j  — movement  of  body  or  expression  of  eyes. 


Function 


moment.  While  soliciting  keep  this  illustration  in  mind. 
We  will  call  the  sides  of  the  ladder  “Confidence.” 

*This  is  the  seventh  of  a series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  L.  M. 
Crandall,  president  of  the  Norwich  Commercial  College. 


after  they  are  enrolled— it  is  “SATISFACTION.” 

A study  of  the  following  chart  which  the  author  has 
prepared  for  his  own  use  may  throw  a little  light  upon 
what  vour  selling  talk  should  contain. 
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Your  selling  talk  should  be  divided  into  three  parts 
of  three  separate  selling  talks.  In  most  cases  your  first 
selling  talk  should  get  the  application.  Use;  the  second 
selling  talk  when  the  first  fails  and  the  third  wdien  you 
have  exhausted  the  first  and  second  without  getting  the 
application. 

Remember  there  are  four  weapons  for  introducing 
your  selling  talk:  (1)  Personality  of  salesman.  (2) 
Knowledge  of  your  goods.  (3)  Knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  (4)  Power  to  present  your  points. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  preparation.  You  want 
to  review  the  three  selling  talks  until  you  have  them 
at  your  tongue’s  end.  Always  utilize  your  knowledge 
of  types  and  temperaments — take  up  all  slack,  make  a 
magnet  of  yourself  to  draw  out  your  customer.  Be 
positive. 

Give  the  prospect  to  understand  that  he  has  made  a 
very  wise  decision  when  he  decided  to  enroll  in  your 
school.  Tell  him  that  he  can  avoid  being  annoyed  in 
the  future  by  other  representatives  by  telling  them  that 
he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  securing  his 
education,  and  that  he  does  not  care  to  take  the  time 
to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

If  you  do  not  leave  your  prospect  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  you,  your  school  and  what  he  has  done,  you 
may  lose  him  later  on. 

Time  is  money  and  you  must  secure  the  successive 
steps  as  quickly  as  possible — Init  you  must  go  slow 
enough  to  be  thorough.  Your  success  as  a solicitor 
depends  upon  the  number  of  business  producing  calls 
you  can  make  each  day.  Get  in  fast  foot  work  and  save 
all  the  time  possible  on  each  sale. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  step  in  the  sale  of  a scholar- 
ship is  the  most  important,  for  each  is  dependent  upon 
the  others.  You  can  easily  see  why  an  unethical  or 
fraudulent  statement  will  interfere  with  your  perma- 
nent success.  Such  statements  will  destroy  confidence 
and  w’ithout  confidence  you  would  merely  have  a pile  of 
sticks  that  were  formerly  a good  substantial  ladder 
upon  which  you  could  have  climbed  to  success. 

Have  personality.  William  Maxwell  says : “Person- 
ality in  salesmanship  is  merely  the  radiation  of  self- 
confidence.  Be  sure  of  your  ground  and  you  will  have 
a convincing  personalitv.  Some  people  are  born  with 
self-confidence.  But  personality  is  more  frequently 
acquired  than  inborn.  Don’t  w'orry  about  it.  Know 
your  goods  thoroughly,  master  and  practice  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  salesmanship,  and  personality  will 
descend  upon  you  like  a halo.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  study  physchology  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  following  tw^o  paragraphs  from  Scott’s  “In- 
fluencing Men  In  Business.” 

“Every  idea  of  an  action,  unless  hindered  by  an  im- 
pending idea  or  physical  impossibility,  will  result  in 
that  action.” 

“Every  idea  which  enters  the  mind  is  held  as  true, 
unless  hindered  by  an  impending  idea  or  a phvsical 
impossibility.” 

Remember  that  good  business  is  founded  on  good 
service  and  that  the  best  business  is  founded  upon  the 
best  service.  If  you  give  the  same  courses  and  have 
the  same  equipment  as  other  schools  in  your  territory 
and  add  to  that  a superior  service  you  will  get  the 
business. 

Good,  better,  best. 

Never  let  it  rest 
Until  your  good  is  better 
And  your  better  best. 


ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 


An  Appreciation — By  G.  W.  Brown. 

J^EPARTED  this  life,  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Mil- 
waukee, on  Tuesday,  January  11,  1916,  the  man 
whom  his  many  friends  have  for  years  loved  to  call 
“Uncle  Robert.”  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Platt 
R.  Spencer,  author  of  the  Spencerian  style  of  pen- 
manship, and  was  in  his  88th  year. 

He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers  held  in  Chi- 
cago Christmas  week,  and  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  all  through  that  meeting.  His  his- 
torical address  on  Wednesday,  December  29, 
marked  the  high  point  of  the  meeting.  This  was  a 
remarkable  talk  of  more  than  one  hour  and  dwelt 
mainly  upon  the  early  work  and  experiences  of  the 
private  business  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

It  truly  was  the  voice  of  the  veteran  that  we 
were  permitted  to  hear  that  day.  We  were  truly 
thankful,  all  of  us,  that  we  were  favored  with  the 
words  of  our  own  “Uncle  Robert” — words  that 
came  down  to  us  from  his  own  experiences  through 
the  years  of  the  long  distant  past. 

Ihe  story  he  told  us  was  at  first  hand,  no  sec- 
ond-hand report  was  his.  Out  of  his  own  life 
experience  he  spoke,  touching  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  business  college  movement  in  this  country. 
He  spoke  mainly  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  asso- 
ciated efforts  of  business  college  teachers,  with  all 
of  which  he  was  personally  identified.  But  before 
any  of  these  associated  efforts  were  made,  he  was 
a personal  actor  in  this  movement  of  the  pioneers. 

His  personal  hand  in  this  movement  antedated 
the  “Bryant  & Stratton”  enterprise  by  some  years. 
He  was  a personal  associate  of  the  real  pioneers 
such  as:  Bartlett,  Gundry,  Duff,  Jones,  Folson, 
Comer,  and  others.  His  first  hand  recollections 
came  to  us  out  of  an  experience  of  some  three-score 
years  and  ten.  And  what  a recollection  it  was ! 
touching  the  educational  movement  and  interest  we 
represented  there  that  day.  Our  hearts  were 
warmed  and  our  minds  were  quickened  by  the  re- 
cital of  what  this  man  had  lived  in  his  own  experience. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  when  Mr.  Spencer 
first  turned  his  life  effort  in  the  direction  of  teach- 
ing, that  no  educator  of  recognized  position  in  this 
country  had  ever  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
special,  or  technical  training  of  the  common  man. 

I mean  the  kind  of  education  that  the  ordinary, 
common  man  of  this  country  needed  to  inspire  and 
elevate  him  in  his  great  work,  out  of  which  he 
earned  his  daily  bread  and  out  of  which  has  come 
the  most  wonderful  development  of  the  individual 
man  and  the  resources  of  this  wonderful  country. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a man  of  splendid  optimism. 
In  mind  and  heart  he  never  grew  old.  Advancing 
years  might  dim  his  eye,  or  slacken  his  step,  but  his 
spirit  gladly  welcomed  every  advance  in  education 
and  every  betterment  of  his  fellow  man. 

“Uncle  Robert”  was,  indeed,  the  patriarch  of 
business  education  in  this  country,  and  his  removal 
marks  the  severest  loss  that  our  ranks  have  sus- 
tained since  the  death,  in  1898,  of  another  great 
teacher,  Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  EIarold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Rules  for  Locating  Trial  Balance  Difference^ 


In  the  February  issue  we  suggested 
that  our  readers  prepare  an  outline 
of  things  to  be  done  in  order  to  lo- 
cate a difference  in  a trial  balance, 
preparing  such  outline  in  the  order  of 
procedure  most  likely  to  detect  the 
difference  in  the  shortest  time.  This 
procedure  is  designed  to  be  used  only 
m case  the  memory  or  the  ingenuity 
of  the  bookkeeper  does  not  enal:de  him  to  locate  the 
difference  without  following  any  orderly  procedure. 

The  first  step  when  a difference  is  discovered  is  to 
make  a note  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  difference. 
This  note  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  a sheet  of  paper 
which  we  may  call  the  difference  sheet.  Enough  space 
should  be  left  on  this  sheet  under  the  note  of  the  dif- 
ference to  provide  room  for  adjustments  of  the  dif- 
ference in  case  it  should  be  discovered  to  consist  of 
more  than  one  mistake.  It  is  commonly  found  that 
a difference  is  the  result  of  several  mistakes  rather 
than  one  and  provision  should  be  made  for  adjusting 
the  original  amount  of  the  difference  each  time  a mis- 
take is  corrected  so  that  the  exact  difference  to  be 
looked  for  thereafter  may  be  known.  If  this  differ- 
ence sheet  is  not  used  in  an  orderly  and  precise  way, 
the  difference  may  be  located  without  the  bookkeeper’s 
realizing  the  fact  and  he  may  search  for  further  mis- 
takes when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  As  soon  as 
the  exact  difference  is  located  the  rest  of  the  trial  bal- 
ance may  be  assumed  to  be  correct. 

The  following  rules  should  not  be  taken  as  arbitrary 
but  they  are  suggested  in  the  order  of  probable  utility 
in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  be  prac- 
tical because  they  are  based  upon  extensive  experience 
in  locating  trial  balance  differences.  The  various  steps 
given  below  should  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  numbered. 

1.  Ascertain  that  the  balance  of  each  controlling  ac- 
count agrees  with  the  trial  balance  of  its  subsidiary 
accounts.  The  controlling  accounts  may  include  ac- 
counts receivable,  accounts  payable,  notes  receivable, 
notes  payable,  private  ledger,  factory  ledger,  branch 
office  ledgers  and  others  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Ascertain  that  the  trial  balance  itself  is  correctly 
added.  Where  the  trial  balance  consists  of  several 
sheets  the  totals  of  which  are  brought  together  in  the 
recapitulation,  it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  addition 
of  each  page  be  verified,  that  the  bringing  of  the  total 
of  each  page  into  the  recapitulation  be  verified,  and 
that  the_addition  of  the  recapitulation  itself  be  verified. 

3.  Scan  the  trial  balance  for  any  apparent  omission 
of  an  account  or  for  any  balance  which  appears  to  be 
on  the  wrong  side.  An  example  of  a balance  which  is 
sometimes  omitted  is  the  cash  balance  when  no  ledger 
account  for  cash  is  kept  but  the  balance  is  entered  in 
the  trial  balance  directly  from  the  cash  book.  Some- 
times an  account  is  omitted  from  the  trial  balance  be- 
cause it  is  put  in  an  unusual  place  in  the  ledger,  such 
for  example  as  one  of  the  back  pages  of  the’ ledger 

'This  is  the  seventh  of  a series  of  articles  hy  Harold  Dudley 
(jreeley,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
counting  and  Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


which  are  unused  except  for  the  one  account  omitted. 
An  inspection  of  the  balances  noted  on  the  trial  bal- 
ance will  generally  disclose  whether  they  should  be 
debit  balances  or  credit  balances ; for  example,  if  an 
expense  account  which  normally  has  a debit  balance 
should  be  found  in  the  trial  balance  as  a credit,  the 
account  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  the  credit  bal- 
ance is  correct. 

4.  Apply  the  following  tests  to  the  difference  in  the 
endeavor  to  discover  the  nature  of  it. 

(a)  If  the  difference  is  a round  amount  such  as  1 
cent,  10  cents,  $1,  $10,  $100  and  the  like,  the  error 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  addition  or  subtraction. 

(b)  If  the  difference  is  9,  or  a multiple  of  9 up  to 
and  including  81,  the  error  is  likely  to  be  a transpo- 
sition of  figures.  This  rule  holds  true  whatever  places 
the  difference  may  occupy;  that  is,  there  might  be  a 
transposition  in  the  one  cent  and  ten  cent  columns,  or 
in  the  dollar  column  and  10  cent  column,  in  the  $10 
column  and  $1  column,  and  so  on. 

If  the  difference  is  9 a transposition  which  caused 
it  must  be  of  digits  differing  from  each  other  by  one ; 
for  example,  34  written  as  43. 

If  the  difference  is  18  a transposition  which  caused 
it  must  be  of  digits  which  differ  from  each  other  by 
two ; for  example,  35  written  53. 

If  the  difference  is  27  a transposition  which  caused 
it  must  be  of  digits  which  differ  from  each  other  by 
three.  For  example,  36  written  as  63. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  digits  a 
transposition  of  which  caused  a difference  of  9 or 
multiple  thereof  up  to  and  including  81  must  be  the 
number  of  the  multiple  of  9 required  to  make  the  dif- 
ference. That  is,  since  18  is  twice  9 a transposition  re- 
sulting in  a difference  of  18  must  be  of  digits  which 
differ  from  each  other  by  2. 

(c)  If  the  difference  is  more  than  two  figures  but 
divisible  by  9,  the  error  is  likely  to  be  a one  point  slide 
of  the  quotient.  A one  point  slide  means  writing  a 
figure  one  point  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  proper  po- 
sition; for  example,  writing  $1  as  $10,  or  $100  as  $1,- 
000.  If  for  example  the  difference  is  $900  it  may 
be  due  to  a one  point  slide  of  $100  resulting  from  the 
writing  of  $100  as  $1,000. 

(d)  If  the  difference  is  more  than  two  figures  but 
divisible  by  99,  the  error  is  likely  to  be  a two  point 
slide  of  the  ciuotient;  for  example,  if  the  difference 
is  $9,900  it  may  be  caused  by  writing  $100  as  $10,000. 

(e)  If  the  difference  is  more  than  two  figures  but 
divisible  by  999  it  is  likely  to  be  a three  point  slide  of 
the  quotient ; for  example,  if  the  difference  were  $9,- 
990  it  might  be  caused  by  writing  $10  as  $10,000. 

In  other  words,  if  the  difference  is  more  than  two 
figures  but  is  divisible  by  9 or  a number  composed  of 
more  than  one  9 as  a digit,  such  as  99,999,  9,999  and 
the  like,  it  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  a slide  of  the  quo- 
tient (determined  by  the  division  of  the  difference  bv 
the  divisor  suggested)  of  as  many  points  as  there  are 
9’s  in  the  divisor. 

(f)  If  the  difference  is  divisible  by  2 it  may  have 
been  caused  by  posting  on  the  wrong  side  an  item  of 
one-half  of  the  difference;  for  example,  if  the  differ- 
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ence  is  $250  it  might  have  been  caused  by  posting  a 
debit  of  $125  as  a credit.  The  side,  that  is  debit  or 
credit,  on  which  the  erroneous  posting  has  been  made 
is  of  course  the  side  on  which  tlie  difference  appears. 
That  is,  if  there  is  an  excess  of  credits  of  $250  on  the 
trial  balance,  the  error  may  have  been  in  posting  a 
debit  of  $125  on  the  credit  side. 

5.  If  the  application  of  the  tests  given  under  No.  4 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  difference,  the  next  step  is 
to  look  in  the  most  likely  place  for  the  error  indicated. 
If  the  error  is  one  covered  by  No.  4-a,  that  is  an  er- 
ror probably  of  addition  or  subtraction,  the  first  step  is 
to  examine  the  smallest  additions  and  subtractions,  be- 
cause more  mistakes  are  made  in  small  operations  than 
in  the  more  difficult  ones.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  an  addition  or  subtraction  is  simple  the 
mind  is  not  applied  to  it  with  the  same  degree  of  con- 
centration that  is  used  when  the  addition  or  subtraction 
is  more  complicated  and  therefore  errors  frequently 
occur.  For  example,  an  error  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  adding  two  figures  such  as  734  and  967  than  in  add- 
ing a column  of  ten  or  twelve  figures. 

If  a rapid  inspection  of  the  small  additions  and  sub- 
tractions does  not  disclose  the  error  then  all  ledger  ac- 
counts should  be  footed,  the  correctness  of  balances 
should  be  ascertained,  and  the  posting  of  balances  to 
the  trial  balance  should  be  verified. 

If  the  nature  of  the  error  was  indicated  by  any  of  the 
other  tests  given  under  section  four,  the  first  step  is 
to  check  the  posting  of  the  balances  to  the  trial  balance 
of  all  figures  indicated  by  the  test,  marking  in  some 
way,  as  by  a simple  check  mark  of  a distinctive  char- 
acter, each  balance  so  checked.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
difference  is  18  and  thus  may  be  due  to  a transposition 
of  digits  which  differ  from  each  other  by  2,  all  possible 
combinations  of  such  digits  should  be  noted  on  a slip 
of  paper,  and  then  all  balances  which  contain  those 
combinations  should  be  checked  from  the  ledger  to  the 
trial  balance.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  make  rapidly 'a 
list  of  digits  which  differ  from  each  other  by  2.  Such 
list  for  example  would  be 

02  written  as  20, 

13  “ “ 31, 

24  “ “ 42, 

35  “ “ 53, 

46  “ “ 64, 

57  “ " 75, 

68  “ “ 86, 

79  “ “ 97, 

After  the  posting  of  the  balances  from  the  accounts 
to  the  trial  balance  have  been  checked  as  indicated,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  check  the  postings  of  similar 
figures  from  the  books  of  original  entry  to  the  ledger 
accounts,  being  careful  to  check  mark  each  posting 
so  verified  in  order  that  it  may  be  identified. 

6.  If  the  tests  suggested  under  section  four  do  not 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  error  or  if  the  procedure  In- 
dicated under  section  five  does  not  disclose  it,  the  next 
step  would  be  to  scan  the  folio  columns  of  the  books 
of  original  entry  to  ascertain  whether  any  entry  has 
not  been  posted.  . This  test  is  valueless  unless  the  book- 
keeper follows  the  simple  rule  of  entering  the  folios  on 
books  of  original  entry  and  in  ledger  accounts  onlv 
after  the  posting  has  been  completed.  Some  book- 
keepers have  the  habit  of  putting  the  ledger  folio  in  the 
book  of  original  entry  as  soon  as  the  entry  in  that  book 


has  been  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  posting  to  be 
made  later.  This  is  done  usually  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  saving  time  in  posting  but  it  is  bad  prac- 
tice because  it  deprives  the  bookkeeper  of  the  easy 
test  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  item  has  been 
posted  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  folio  columns  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  folio  has  been  entered.  By 
far  the  better  practice  is  to  enter  the  folios  on  books 
of  original  entry  and  in  ledger  accounts  only  after  the 
posting  has  been  completed. 

7.  Scan  the  ledger  accounts  for  an  account  ruled  off 
but  the  balance  of  which  was  not  brought  down,  or 
for  an  account  closed  but  not  ruled  off  so  that  its  for- 
mer balance  was  used  in  error.  For  example,  if  at  the 
end  of  a fiscal  period  the  balance  of  an  account  was 
determined  and  entered  in  the  account  which  was  then 
ruled  off’  but  not  entered  below  the  rulings  to  appear 
as  a balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  period, 
such  balance  might  easily  be  overlooked  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  trial  balance.  Also  if  an  account  previously 
had  a balance  which  usually  would  be  noted  in  pencil 
figures  in  the  explanation  column  on  the  side  on  which 
the  balance  exists  and  then  that  account  was  closed 
but  not  ruled  off,  the  inclusion  of  the  former  balance 
in  the  trial  balance  would  be  a natural  error. 

8.  If  the  error  has  not  been  disclosed  by  the  preced- 
ing tests,  the  next  step  should  be  the  completion  of  the 
checking  of  balances  to  the  trial  balance,  that  is  the 
posting  of  all  balances  not  check  marked  as  having 
l)een  verified  under  preceding  tests  should  now  be  veri- 
fied and  check  marked  as  correct. 

9.  Verify  the  correctness  of  the  footing  of  all  ledger 
accounts  which  have  not  previously  been  verified  and 
check  the  correctness  of  the  balance  in  each  account, 
paying  particular  attention  to  accounts  some  of  whose 
debits  and  credits  exactly  offset  each  other.  Examples 
of  the  latter  kind  of  accounts  are  the  Sundry  Accounts 
Receivable  x^ccount  and  Sundry  Accounts  Payable  Ac- 
count which  are  occasionally  used  by  bookkeepers.  In 
a Sundry  Accounts  Receivable  Account,  for  example, 
the  practice  generally  is  to  debit  the  account  with  small 
sales  to  customers  with  whom  no  individual  accounts 
are  opened,  and  to  credit  that  account  when  such  ac- 
counts are  paid,  the  credit  usually  being  entered  on 
the  same  line  and  opposite  to  the  debit,  thus  leaving  a 
certain  number  of  debits  which  are  not  offset  by  credits. 
Such  an  account  is  usually  inconvenient  in  practice  and 
should  rarely  if  ever  be  used,  but  if  one  is  in  use  the 
correctness  of  the  balance  of  it  should  be  carefully  as- 
certained. 

10.  Ascertain  that  the  books  of  original  entry  are 
in  balance,  that  is,  that  all  the  debits  from  each  book  of 
original  entry  equal  in  amount  all  the  credits  from  the 
same  book.  Where  a book  with  many  distribution 
columns  such  for  example  as  a Purchase  Journal  or 
Voucher  Record  is  used,  mistakes  frequently  are  made 
in  cross-footing  the  totals  so  that  the  total  credit, 
for  example,  which  will  be  represented  usually  by  one 
figure,  will  not  exactly  equal  the  total  debits  which  may 
be  represented  by  a dozen  or  more  figures. 

11.  Complete  the  verification  of  postings  from  the 
books  of  original  entry  to  the  ledger.  That  is,  verify 
all  such  postings  and  check  mark  them  as  correct  which 
have  not  already  been  verified  under  preceding  tests 
as  indicated  by  check  marks  previouslv  made. 

{Continued  on  page  322.) 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  case 
of  Mrs.  Celina  C.  Calzin,  who  at 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  successfully 
took  the  shorthand  course  and  mas- 
tered it.  We  could  wish  to  know 
more  of  her  experience,  it  would  be 
of  interest  as  showing  the  persistence 
of  intellectual  vigor,  for  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  master  stenography  and 
typewriting  as  it  involves  both  mentality  and  digital 
dexterity.  We  welcome  Mrs.  Calzin  to  the  profession. 


We  are  giving  a good  article  upon  Personality  by 
Jean  Cunningham  and  a good  synopsis  of  a lecture  on 
Courtesy  as  taught  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  in  New  York  City.  These  are  subjects  of 
great  importance  to  the  stenographer  and  merit 
more  attention  than  they  receive  anywhere.  The 
young  woman  who  expects  to  go  into  a high-class 
business  office  does  not  want  to  be  a misfit.  It  is 
as  important  that  she  should  know  how  to  dress  and 
behave  as  that  she  should  be  proficient  in  stenography 
and  typewriting. 


A COURSE  IN  COURTESY. 

IN  a lecture  before  the  Girls’  Club  of  Upper  Mont- 
^ clair,  N.  J.,  Miss  Mary  Hooker  Johnson,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  politeness  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  of  New  York,  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  the  course  in  moral  and  social  training — politeness 
— -as  taught  and  practiced  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School.  She  said  : 

“As  described  in  the  dictionary,  courtesy  means 
gentleness,  good  breeding,  urbanity,  civility,  refine- 
ment, politeness  or  polish,  delicacy,  grace,  amiability. 

“Commonsense  observation  of  these  terms  is  of 
great  assistance  in  securing  a vision  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  are  the  greatest  of  assets  to  a young 
woman  in  the  business  of  life.  Taking  the  derivation 
■of  the  term,  urbanity  and  civility  mean  culture  of  the 
•dwellers  of  the  city.  Where  people  come  in  contact 
with  others,  through  numberless  interests  there  is 
more  polish,  usually,  than  in  the  country  districts 
where  there  is  less  intercourse. 

“Courtesy  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  noble 
heart  and  inward  character  and  without  a loving,  kind 
heart  there  can  be  no  courtesy  or  true  politeness. 
Then,  too,  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  true  politeness  are 
unselfishness,  consideration  for  all,  deference  and  true 
humility.” 

She  cited  the  case  of  one  pupil  who  was  born  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  whose  mother  can 
speak  but  a few  English  words,  and  whose  father  kept 
.a  little  shop.  This  girl,  with  all  her  adverse  environ- 
ment of  home  surroundings,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
chosen  from  all  the  5,700  pupils  to  be  the  school  hos- 
tess to  receive  the  distinguished  guest — because  of  her 
perfectly  beautiful  manners. 

She  then  read  the  following  “Hints  for  Washington 
Irving  Ladies,”  with  which  the  classes  are  kept  sup- 
plied : 

In  the  street  avoid  being  conspicuous  in  dress,  voice, 
or  manners.  On  entering  the  building  hold  open  the 
door  for  a guest,  for  a teacher,  for  the  next  girl,  or  for 
anyone  needing  such  help.  Thank  anyone  who  per- 
forms this  gracious  service  for  you.  In  the  halls  and 
lunchrooms  control  your  voice  that  it  may  he  pleasing, 
gentle  and  deferential.  Avoid  contradicting  another. 
Listen  politely  to  her  opinion  even  though  you  do  not 
agree  with  it  . 

In  a crowd  await  your  turn  to  advance,  giving  due 
heed  to  the  rights  of  those  who  precede  you.  Culti- 
vate dignity,  grace,  and  self-control  in  posture  and 
bearing.  On  entering  the  elevator  step  quickly  to  the 
rear  and  face  the  door.  Tell  the  operator  your  destina- 
•tion  courteously,  as  “The  third  floor,  please,”  and 


thank  him  on  leaving  the  car.  Allow  teachers  and 
guests  precedence  in  entering  and  leaving  an  elevator 
or  a room. 

In  the  classroom  give  perfect  attention  to  the  teacher 
or  to  the  classmate  who  is  reciting.  Be  a good  listener. 
Listen  carefully  to  directions  and  acquire  the  power  to 
follow  them  intelligently  and  cheerfully.  Learn  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking  and  use 
it  deferentially  thus,  “I  will  try.  Miss  Brown.” 

Avoid  interrupting  anyone.  When  an  interruption 
is  unavoidable  ask  pardon  always.  Do  not  fail  to  say 
“Thank  you”  to  another  for  any  act  of  service,  or  “I 
beg  your  pardon”  for  any  act  of  rudeness  you  may 
have  wittingly  or  unwittingly  committed.  Do  not  re- 
sent correction  or  reproof.  Accept  it  with  courteous 
appreciation  of  another’s  wish  to  help  you,  and  profit 
by  it. 

Rise  always  when  you  are  addressed  by  an  older  per- 
son who  is  staiifling.  In  the  study  hall  interrupt  no 
one  to  borrow  or  to  lend.  Maintain  quiet  in  the  use  of 
your  own  materials.  Practice  independence  and  con- 
centration. 

When  you  meet  visitors  remember  that  you  are 
Washington  Irving  hostesses.  Express  to  them  in 
acts  of  gracious  service  the  genial  spirit  and  true  hos- 
pitality of  our  school.  Remember,  too,  that  you  your- 
self are  in  a beautiful  building  that  belongs  to  the"  city. 
Treat  it  with  exquisite  care  everywhere. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  LEARN 

COMMENCEMENT  exercises  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  college,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce.  Tluirsday  evening,  February 
3,  1916,  attracted  a throng  which  filled  every  seat 
in  the  big  auditorium,  and  put  a premium  on  stand- 
ing room. 

An  attractive  program  had  been  prepared,  and 
the  various  numbers  were  enthusiastically  received, 
but  the  lion’s  share  of  the  applause  was  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Celina  C.  Calzin,  “61  years  young,”  when 
President  R.  J.  Maclean  drew  forth  her  dijfioma, 
remarking ; 

“She  stipulated,  when  joining  the  college,  that 
she  was  to  receive  no  special  favors  or  no  special 
attentions,  but  was  to  be  regarded  as  ‘just  one  of 
the  students.’  She  said  she  was  61  years  young, 
and  intended  to  master  shorthand,  tyjiewriting  and 
secretarial  work.  She  has  mastered  them,  and 
there  is  not  a faster  touch  typist  in  the  city  today 
than  Mrs.  Calzin. 

“And  I can  authoritatively  state  that  she  is  the 
oldest  woman  in  the  United'  States  to  successfully 
master  shorthand.” 
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MECHANICAL  SHORTHAND. 

A LTOGETHER  there  have  been  introduced  upon 
llie  market  in  this  country  and  abroad,  some  nine 
machines  for  the  mechanical  writing  of  shorthand. 

Several  years  ago  the  Anderson  machine  was  her- 
alded as  the  medium  of  doing  away  with  the  pen  and 
pencil  shorthand  and  hundreds  were  put  into  use. 

The  talk  of  supplanting  the  old-fashioned  shorthand 
was  again  agitated  when  the  Stenotype  appeared  and 
much  success  has  attended  its  introduction  in  the  field, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  displacing  the  old  method. 

The  Stenotype  Co.  has  a capitalization  larger  than 
some  of  the  big  typewriter  companies  and  its  promot- 
ers had  visions  of  great  wealth,  but  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  company  have  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  market  a new 
shorthand  machine  called  the  National,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a great  improvement  over  any  similar 
mechanical  device  in  its  class. 

The  new  machine,  instead  of  using  the  customary 
type,  utilizes  paper  the  width  of  the  stenographers’ 
note  books  and  a cutting  device  cuts  the  strips  into 
sheets  of  uniform  length  and  collates  them  much  like 
a regular  shorthand  book. 

The  new  machine,  it  is  said,  will  be  sold  through 
business  colleges  at  $65  each. — Efficiency  Magazine. 

DON’T  CONFUSE  THE  TITLES. 

"THE  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association 
publishes  a magazine  monthly  under  the  title 
National  Shorthand  Reporter.  The  Shorthand  So- 
cieties’ Publishers,  Inc.,  send  out  u magazine  bearing 
the  title  The  Shorthand  Reporter.  Both  these  maga- 
zines bring  to  the  reporter’s  desk  things  new  and  old. 

A new  magazine  makes  its  bow  when  Enoch  N. 
Miner,  the  long-time  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Phonographic  World,  sends  forth  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  of 
Shorthand  Reporters’  World,  published  monthly  by 
Miner  & Bailey,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  No 
man  in  America  has  had  a wider  experience  in  pub- 
lishing shorthand  magazines,  and  no  man  knows  how 
to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the  shorthand  world  bet- 
ter than  Enoch  N.  Miner.  His  first  number  of  the 
new  magazine  is  wonderfully  interesting. 


PROPER  BUSINESS  DRESS. 

'"PHE  requirement  of  proper  business  dress  is  not  eas- 
^ il}'  met  by  the  young  girl  in  the  office  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  she  may  haye  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  is  suitable,  and  second,  because'  the  simple 
and  neat  style  of  dress  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  on  a 
limited  income  than  a cheaply  elaborate  style.  The 
majority  of  girls  realize  the  importance  of  a good  ap- 
pearance, but  many,  having  no  opportunity  to  acquire 
right  standards,  resort  to  showy  clothes,  which  hinder 
instead  of  aid  them  in  securing  the  coveted  position. 


“Were  a star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  would  its  light, 

Still  streaming  downward  from  the  sky. 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

“So  when  a great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Along  the  paths  of  men.” 


WAGES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

^F  a class  of  girls  graduating  from  the  Julia  Rich- 
man  High  School  numbering  101,  81  secured 
positions  very  shortly  after  graduation.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  resulting  salaries : 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  graduates  are  earning  $9  or 
more  per  week. 

More  are  earning  $10  per  week  than  any  other 
amount. 

Only  4 per  cent,  earn  $6  per  week,  the  ordinar}' 
amount  received  by  beginners. 


POSITICIXS  .-\XD  SAL.-\RIES 

OF 

GRADUATES. 

Position 

No. 

Per  ct. 
of  total 

Aver. 

salary 

Stenog.  and  typewriters 

39 

49 

$8.75 

Clerical T 

10 

12 

8.80 

Bookkeepers  and  stenog 

10 

12 

9.10 

Bookkeepers  

5 

6 

8.00 

Filing  clerks  

5 

6 

10.30 

Typewriters 

5 

6 

9.00 

Tel.  operators 

2 

3 

7.50 

^Miscellaneous  

5 

6 

9.20 

Total 

81 

100 

$8.86 

Salary 

$6.00 

Total  per 
No.  cent,  of 

. . 3 4 

7.00 

..  15 

18 

8.00 

. . 23 

28 

9.00 

..  8 

10 

10.00 

..  26 

32 

12.00 

. . 3 

4 

13.00 

. . 1 

1 

15.00 

. . 2 

3 

Total  .!.... 81  100 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

’TFIERE  are  certain  abbreviations  which  ought  to- 
be  avoided. 

Never,  in  writing  a letter,  abbreviate  a given  name, 
i.  e.,  “Hy.,”  “Geo.y  “Jno.,”  “las.,”  “Chas.,”  “Thos.,” 
etc.  These  were  considered  all  right  in  the  old  pen- 
writing days,  but  they  are  bad  form  in  print,  and  the 
time  they  save  is  negligible. 

Another  “left  over"  from  the  old  pen-writing  days 
is  the  “if”  number  sign.  The  “double  cross,”  some 
people  call  it,  and  “the  double  cross”  is  what  it  ought 
to  get.  On  the  printed  page  this  sign  has  no  rival  for 
ugliness,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  superfluous  anyhow. 
In  other  cases  “No.”  looks  better  and  is  better.  Above 
all,  never  use  the  “double  cross”  in  writing  any  manu- 
script intended  for  publication.  If  you  do  it  simply 
means  that  somebody  will  have  to  go  through  the 
manuscript  to  strike  them  out,  for  this  sign  is  practic- 
ally never  used  in  printing. 

Another  abbreviation,  relic  of  pen  days,  is  the 
— known  as  the  ampersand.  Like  the  sign  this 
abbreviation  is  condemned  by  its  ugliness. 

On  the  other  hand,  dropping  “st”,  “nd”  and  "th” 
from  dates  will  save  more  time  than  all  of  the  above 
abbreviations  put  together,  and  will  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  letters  instead  of  spoiling  them. 

— Remington  Notes. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  PERSONALITY 


By  Jean  M.  Cunningham.* 


The  great  variation  in  the  kinds  of  business  in 
which  office  workers  are  employed  and  in  the 
demands  of  each  individual  employer  makes  the 
occupation  of  office  service  a peculiarly  difficult  one  for 
which  to  train  prospective  workers.  For  instance,  a 
stenographer  who  has  worked  in  the  office  of  a whole- 
sale manufacturer  finds  that  her  new  employer,  who 
may  be  a doctor  or  a lawyer,  uses  an  entirely  new 
vocabulary.  The  school  can  provide  technical  training 
in  a comparatively  short  time,  but  the  general  intelli- 
gence necessary  for  an  easy  adjustment  to  the  offices  of 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  the  professional  men 
is  the  result  of  a comparatively  broad  education.  The 
liroader  her  background  of  general  education,  there- 
fore, the  more  easily  the  woman  adjusts  herself  to  the 
special  needs  of  a particular  office,  which  is  clearly 
refiected  in  her  earning  capacity. 

While  conditions  in  particular  offices  may  or  may  not 
provide  favorable  opportunities  for  advancement,  the 
girl’s  mental  equipment  and  her  own  personality  are 
the  real  determining  factors  in  her  success  or  failure. 
General  intelligence  and  education  are  fundamental 
requisites.  She  must  at  least  be  able  to  spell,  write, 
punctuate  and  use  good  grammar,  even  if  she  is  only  a 
clerical  worker.  She  must,  in  addition,  have  some 
technical  training  if  she  is  a stenographer  or  typist. 
She  must  be  accurate  and  quick  with  figures  if  she  is  a 
bookkeeper,  auditor  or  accountant  and  finally  she  needs 
an  adequate  general  education  underlying  all  technical 
equipment,  if  she  advances  to  a position  of  responsi- 
bility. 

INIental  ability  and  technical  skill  are,  however,  by 
no  means  the  only  requisite  for  the  woman  in  office 
service.  An  employer  invariably  demands  that  the 
woman  in  his  office  shall  have  “personality,”  though  he 
is  seldom  able  to  give  a tangible  definition  of  this  elu- 
sive quality.  The  term  is  used  in  a broad  sense  to  cover 
personal  appearance,  proper  attitude  toward  the  work 
of  the  office  and  fellow-workers  and  appreciation  of 
and  capacity  for  responsibility — qualities  which  are 
requisite  for  business  success.  Personal  appearance  is 
the  first  test.  The  first  impression  created  as  the  girl 
enters  an  office  to  apply  for  a position  often  determines 
the  result  of  the  interview'.  But  obvious  as  may  be  the 
disastrous  effect  of  elaborate  and  inappropriate  dress 
on  the  mind  of  the  employer,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  men- 
tions the  real  reason  for  his  not  hiring  this  applicant. 
He  may  say  that  he  will  let  her  know  later,  and  then 
telephone  to  the  typewriter  placement  agent  who  may 
have  sent  this  girl,  that  she  w'as  quite  impossible  on 
account  of  her  style  of  dress.  These  typewriter  place- 
ment agents  are  merely  a medium  of  exchange  betw'een 
the  applicant  and  the  employer  and  they,  like  the  em- 
ployers, avoid  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  wdiich  the 
girl  should  appreciate,  but  almost  invariably  resents. 
These  agents  feel  that  it  is  the  place  of  the  school,  and 
not  of  the  agency,  to  instruct  a girl  as  to  her  personal 
appearance.  Indeed,  the  most  tactful  suggestions  as  to 
improvement  in  dress  or  habits  is  usually  followed  by 
the  girl’s  announcement  that  she  is  going  henceforth 


•D  excellent  report  entitled  “T1 

FuMic  Schools  and  Women  in  Office  Service”  issued  by  The  Departmei 
of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bo 
ton,  Massachusetts. 


to  another  agency.  One  employer  has  summarized  an 
efficient  stenographer  as  one  with  adequate  technical 
training,  a knowdedge  of  appropriate  business  dress 
and  a serious  appreciation  of  the  confidential  character 
of  her  work.  While  few  employers  define  so  positively 
the  characteristics  they  require  of  their  office  workers, 
the  complaints  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  women  who 
have  either  applied  to  them  or  previously  worked  for 
them  seem  to  corroborate  this  definition  of  requisites. 

The  employer's  most  frequent  complaint  is  that  the 
girl  has  not  a business-like  attitude  toward  her  work. 
She  takes  little  interest  in  the  business  of  the  firm  and 
performs  the  tasks  assigned  her  in  a routine  way,  with 
little  grasp  of  its  relation  to  the  business.  She  is  very 
apt  to  feel  that  her  associates  must  not  only  be  co- 
operative fellow  wmrkers,  but  intimate  friends,  and  ob- 
jects to  working  with  women  of  different  nationality  or 
radically  different  religion.  There  may  be  several  rea- 
sons for  the  girl’s  lack  of  a business-like  attitude  to- 
ward her  work.  Unlike  the  man  entering  an  office,  she 
has  little  opportunity  to  work  up  into  the  business  and 
so  is  less  interested  in  it.  As  a rule,  she  does  not  plan 
on  a definite  business  career,  as  does  the  man,  ami  so 
lacks  this  stimulus  to  interest  in  the  work.  Since  the 
business  world  is  a relatively  new'  field  of  work  for 
w'omen,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  they  have  car- 
ried into  it  much  of  the  easy,  social  routine  spirit  in 
wdiich  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  conducted  their 
housework. 

An  appreciation  of  the  confidential  character  of  her 
position  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
quisites, yet  it  is  most  difficult  to  impress  this  upon  the 
young  girl.  Information  concerning  her  employer’s 
most  confidential  business  affairs  may  pass  through  her 
hands  in  correspondence.  It  is  difficult  for  her  to  real- 
ize that  this  information  is  not  hers  to  remember  nor  to 
repeat,  and  that  a violation  of  this  confidence  is  often 
fatal  to  her  business  success.  For  instance,  one  girl  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  her  employer  w'as  on  intimate 
terms  \vith  a prominent  financial  and  political  leader, 
and  while  at  lunch  with  her  friend  mentioned  the  fact 
that  she  took  a letter  for  him  wdiich  was  all  about  the 
railroad  situation.  This  w'as  overheard,  reported  to  her 
employer,  and  the  girl  lost  her  position. 

Training  in  this  business  personality  is,  in  manv  in- 
stances, an  asset  wdiich  the  home  is  unable  to  give  the 
girl,  especially  the  girl  who  needs  it  most.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  girls  in  office  w'ork  come  from  the 
families  of  business  or  professional  men.  This  means 
that  in  many  instances  the  girl  has  little  idea  of  the 
social  demands  of  the  business  world  w'hen  she  starts 
to  work.  Yet  these  very  requisites  are  most  important 
in  her  gaining  and  keeping  a position.  If  the  school  at- 
tempts to  prepare  the  girl  for  her  work,  training  in 
business  ethics  and  relations  must  be  developed  as  a 
jiart  of  the  commercial  course. 


Personality  conicfi  into  play  where  an  impression 
is  to  be  made  on  other  people.  man  niav  have  a 
sterling  character  and  ability  of  high  order,  but  when 
it  conies  to  making  others  realize  these  qualities  lie 
must  have  the  power — in  some  sense  at  least — of 
making  others  appreciate  them  in  him.  He  must  know 
how  to  display  his  goods  to  the  best  advantage. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  STENOGRAPHERS 

By  Fred.  H.  Gurtlek* 


First  Ict  us  consider  the  processes  involved  in 
writing  shorthand.  The  principal  processes  are 
the  initial  process  and  the  mechanical  process. 
When  we  first  learn  to  write  shorthand  the  process  in- 
volved is  initial.  We  think  of  the  sound  of  the  word 
and  all  the  characters  in  rotation  used  in  writing  that 
word  in  shorthand.  We  think  of  perhaps  many  rules, 
those  applicable  to  the  writing  of  the  word  and  some 
that  are  not,  and  finally  decide  that  the  character  is 
written  thus  and  so.  We  then  write  it  and  go  through 
the  further  process  of  thinking  how  the  letters  are  writ- 
ten, whether  up  and  down,  forward,  curved  or  straight. 
Having  concluded  that  lengthy  process  you  finally  are 
in  a position  to  pass  to  the  writing  of  the  next  word 
and  again  go  through  a similar  laborious  process  of 
putting  that  word  on  paper.  When  we  become  me- 
chanical in  our  work  there  is  no  thought  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  letters  and  sounds  of  the  word,  be- 
cause we  have  the  form  to  be  used  complete  in  our 
minds.  We  know  automatically,  and  the  writing  of 
the  word  is  brought  about  by  its  mere  suggestion  in 
the  dictation.  The  diflference  between  a beginner  and 
an  expert  writer  is  that  one  uses  the  initial  process 
and  the  other  the  mechanical.  The  difference  be- 
tween successful  teaching  and  unsuccessful  teaching 
is  that  one  teaches  the  initial  process  exclusively, 
while  the  other  teaches  the  initial  process  only  as  a 
first  step  to  the  mechanical.  Mechanical  writing  is 
the  only  efficient  writing. 

Habit  of  mind  is  an  element  in  the  mastery  of  short- 
hand which  should  be  well  understood  by  every  teacher. 
When  students  enter  the  “C”  class  in  the  Advanced 
Department  they  are  told  that  the  rate  of  dictation,  for 
instance,  is  60  words  a minute.  It  is  a great  struggle 
for  them  to  write  these  words  at  that  rapid  rate,  be- 
cause in  the  average  school  the  process  of  the  writing 
is  initial,  and  each  word  represents  a separate  action  of 
the  mind.  However,  students  soon  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  write  the  60  words  a minute  and 
come  to  the  conclusion,  though  unconsciously,  that 
that  is  an  accomplishment  in  itself,  that  they  have  com- 
pleted the  transaction.  This  apparently  innocent  atti- 
tude of  mind  forms  a great  obstacle  to  further  develop- 
ment, for  when  they  pass  to  the  “B”  class  and  are  told 
that  the  dictation  is  80  words  a minute  they  find  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  write  at  the  required  speed. 
The  reason  for  it  is  not  that  the  difference  of  twenty 
words  per  minute  is  in  itself  so  serious,  but  that  the 
mind  has  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  at  the  rate  of  60 
words  per  minute  and  has  become  satisfied  with  its 
accomplishment.  Before  any  student  will  be  able  to 
write  in  the  “B”  class  he  will  have  to  prove  to  his  mind 
faculty  that  its  ability,  a thing  supposedly  sufficient,  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  mind  to  acquire  this  greater  effi- 
ciency, because  it  is  efficiency  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection. For  instance,  it  would  require  much  greater 
ability  to  write  80  words  a minute  on, a telegraph  in- 
strument, not  having  theretofore  had  any  experience 
in  telegraphy,  than  it  would  to  increase  the  speed  in 
shorthand  from  sixty  to  eighty  words  a minute.  Now 

'Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gurtler  before  Wis- 
consin Teachers’  Association  at  Milwaukee, 'Wis.,  November  5,  1915. 


the  same  process  is  involved  in  the  next  step  when  the 
student  passes  from  the  “B”  class  to  the  “A”  class  and 
also  in  all  subsequent  steps  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  acquire  the  rate  of  speed  desired  by  the 
writer.  Flere  is  illustrated  the  value  of  repetition 
and  the  field  of  dictation  on  new  matter.  In  order  to 
force  the  mind  to  think  at  the  more  rapid  rate,  repetition 
must  be  practiced,  for  in  the  repetition  of  outlines 
the  mind  has  the  opportunity  to  increase  its  me- 
chanical function.  Dictation  on  new  matter,  with 
the  exception  of  those  forms  which  have  become 
mechanical,  is  initial  in  its  execution  and  when  too 
many  words  in  succession  require  initial  thought  the 
writer  becomes  “busted”  as  stenographers  some- 
times say.  When  a sufficient  number  of  successive 
forms  are  mechanical  then  the  writer  says  the  dicta- 
tion is  easy,  although  it  may  be  faster  than  some 
other  matter  which  the  writer  thinks  is  difficult. 

Following  the  matter  of  habit  and  mind  comes  close- 
ly the  idea  of  the  change  of  concept  of  thought.  The 
beginner  thinks  of  the  sound  and  has  his  troubles  in 
classifying  that  sound  with  the  rules  in  the  manual  and 
its  relation  to  shorthand  in  general.  That  certainly  is 
the  elementary  concept.  As  soon  as  we  get  into  the 
mechanical  field  our  elementary  process  or  concept  is 
the  word,  and  then  building  on  that  mechanical  founda- 
tion we  pass  from  the  word  to  the  phrase  and  from  the 
phrase  to  the  thought  group.  With  this  introduction 
on  the  concept  phase  of  the  subject  I want  you  to  com- 
pare with  me  the  difference  between  the  actual  work 
involved  in  writing  shorthand  if  the  concept  is  in  the 
smallest  denomination  and  the  process  is  initiatory. 
Note  that  I have  used  both  terms  of  the  smallest  de- 
nomination in  concept  and  the  initiatory  processes.  If  I 
am  taking  a letter  from  dictation  and  can  write  the 
sounds  mechanically,  though  I never  phrase  words,  I 
am  a more  successful  writer  than  one  who  cannot  im- 
mediately relate  the  characters  to  the  sound.  There- 
fore the  stenographer  who  has  had  experience,  so 
called,  or  the  one  who  is  efficient  must  have  a large 
number  of  words,  the  forms  for  which  he  can  write  me- 
chanically. If  he  has  learned  the  words  and  always  ap- 
plies the  initial  process  to  the  writing  he  greatly  limits 
himself.  If  his  phrase  writing  is  mechanical  and  he 
can  write  a phrase  immediately  upon  hearing  it  he  is  a 
skillful  writer,  and  perhaps  the  most  skillful  writer  is 
the  one  who  simply  follows  the  thought  of  the  dictation 
and  only  has  to  apply  the  initial  process  infrequently 
to  some  new  word.  You  may  think  that  the  writing  of 
a word  now’  and  then  by  the  initial  process  when  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  largely  by  the  mechanical 
process  would  completely  disrupt  the  writing.  This  is 
not  entirely  so  for  the  reason  that  the  skillful  writer 
has  in  reserve  a certain  amount  of  energy  ready  to  be 
immediately  applied  to  this  new  outline. 

As  a great  aid  to  the  w'riting  of  shorthand  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  writer  should  try  to  place  himself  in 
the  environment  of  the  dictation.  When  I am  report- 
ing a talk  on  electricity  I review,  as  it  were,  my  infor- 
mation on  electricity.  This  process  is  merely  a sub- 
ject of  thought.  It  is  not  necessary  when  I make  this 
review’  that  I think  of  turbines,  motors,  generators, 
volts  or  electrodes,  but  merely  call  that  portion  of  the 
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mind  to  activity.  Coincident  with  that  information  I 
have  in  mind  all  the  mechanical  shorthand  forms  for 
these  words.  I am  only  hard  pressed  in  the  writing 
when  the  speaker  exceeds  my  mechanical  and  English 
vocabulary.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  before  you  can  acquire  any  mechanical  vocabulary 
the  words  in  their  English  form  must  be  recognized  by 
you. 

Reason  is  more  important  than  memory.  If  you  ask 
your  students  to  memorize  the  principles  and  by  typical 
examples  to  memorize  their  application,  you  place  a 
;great  burden  on  their  memories.  If  the  students  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  rules  given  in  the  man- 
ual are  simply  guides  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  work- 
ing out  the  logical  combinations  in  shorthand,  then 
their  work  is  made  very  much  easier.  It  does  not  be- 
come a matter  of  memory  so  far  as  the  correct  use  of 
the  principles  is  concerned,  but  it  becomes  a matter 
of  continually  writing  in  harmony  with  fundamental 
principles.  This  matter  of  logic  and  harmony  becomes 
a habit  and  therefore  we  sometimes  say  that  it  is  eaiser 
to  write  a long  outline  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  than  to  write  a short  one  whose  characters 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  system.  The  same  thing  is 
more  or  less  true  in  writing  outlines  that  are  illogical ; 
they  probably  are  made  up  of  characters  which  are 
found  in  the  system,  but  which  are  not  used  in  the  usual 
normal  logical  way.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  write r 
who  is  using  shorthand  efficiently  is  a satisfied  attitude, 
.a  contented  attitude.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
writer  who  uses  the  majority  of  the  principles  logically 
and  correctly,  but  who  occasionally  uses  a principle 
illogically  of  arbitrarily,  is  one  of  constant  uncertainty. 
The  mind  is  in  a state  of  unrest  and  is  not  able  to  per- 
form its  usual  and  normal  functions,  because  of  the 
fear  of  having  to  readjust  itself  in  order  to  use  some 
arbitrary  character  which  may  soon  be  required.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  which  of  these  two  methods  is  the 
efficient  one. 

The  work  of  the  student  may  be  imitative  or  con- 
structive. If  a student  writes  a character  a certain  way 
because  his  teacher  says  it  is  the  correct  way,  he  will  be 
at  a great  disadvantage  when  he  passes  out  from  under 
the  influence  of  his  teacher.  If  the  student  is  taught  to 
develop  for  himself  the  correct  way  of  writing  words 
then  he  has  had  a genuine  service  rendered  him.  He 
has  a stock  in  trade  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
at  all  times  and  is  capable  of  constant  development. 
The  difference  in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  that  one 
brings  about  confusion,  because  of  an  inward  fear  that 
someone  in  his  dictation  may  use  some  word  which  his 
teacher  never  told  him  existed,  while  the  other  method 
gives  perfect  confidence  and  peace  because  there  is  the 
feeling  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  word  is  used  the 
stenographer  has  the  ability  to  write  it. 

Before  any  teacher  is  able  to  give  the  best  instruction 
he  must  be  able  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  thing  he  is 
teaching.  In  order  to  analyze  it  he  must  know  every 
element  involved.  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  an- 
alyze what  speed  consists  of.  If  speed  consists  of  the 
accurate  application  of  the  initial  process  then  that  is 
one  thing.  But  if  it  consists  of  both  the  initial  and 
mechanical  process  and  you  have  been  omitting  the  in- 
struction on  the  latter  process  then  there  is  a very  seri- 
ous weakness  in  your  methods  of  teaching,  no  matter 
how  faithful  you  may  be  in  your  work  or  how  devoted 
to  study  your  students  have  been.  As  a suggestion,  I 


would  say  that  broadly  speaking  you  should  divide  the 
work  into  at  least  four  divisions : fundamental  writing 
principles,  facile  writing  principles,  fundamental  read- 
ing principles  and  facile  reading  principles. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  all  of  these  sub- 
jects now,  but  I hope  at  no  distant  day  to  go  a little 
further  into  the  subject  of  facile  writing  principles. 


THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOLING  PLAN. 
J^ANY  pupils  enter  the  business  world  with  a 
satisfactory  general  and  technical  training, 
how^ever,  who  have  no  conception  of  business  stan- 
dards of  personality — including  neat  personal  ap- 
pearance, co-operative  attitude,  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  an  appreciation  of  business  ethics.  The 
part-time  schooling  plan  seems  best  adapted  to 
provide  this  rather  intangible  eciuipment  for 
“business  personality”  by  allowing  the  girl  to 
come  in  contact  with  business  conditions  while  still 
in  school,  and  to  profit  by  suggestions  from  her  em- 
ployer to  her  teacher.  This  scheme  has  another  ad- 
vantage besides  bringing  pupil  and  teacher  in  touch 
with  business  requirements,  in  offering  a means  for 
the  placement  of  graduates  through  its  central  agency 
or  co-ordinator.  The  successful  placement  of  gradu- 
ates, by  this  means,  needs  only  the  appreciation  by 
business  men  of  the  adequacy  of  the  high  school  tom- 
mercial  training.  Commercial  teachers,  therefore, 
must  secure  pupils  who  are  qualified  for  the  occupa- 
tion, offer  them  training  in  general  and  practical  sub- 
jects which  shall  be  a stimulus  for  interest  in  their 
future  work,  and  so  acquaint  them  with  the  demands 
and  usages  of  the  business  world  that  these  graduates 
may  attain  the  efficiency  in  useful  employment  which 
is  the  aim  of  all  vacational  education. 


USE  NEW  SHORTHAND  MATTER. 

A FULL  period  of  every  school  day  in  studying 
shorthand  should  be  used  in  reading  new  short- 
hand matter.  The  outlines  may  at  first  be  as  puzzles, 
but  “familiarity”  will  soon  “breed”  not  “contempt”  but 
delight.  Much  reading  will  make  the  full  man  in  short- 
hand as  well  as  in  literature.  We  know  of  teachers 
who  make  the  great  mistake  of  everlasting  dictation, 
and  neglect  the  absolute  necessity  of  extreme  facility 
in  reading  shorthand  written  or  engraved  matter. 
An  ambitious  student  will  be  eager  to  receive  the 
monthly  issue  of  the  magazine  in  which  he  will  find 
his  own  system  well  represented,  and  will  dive  into 
the  pool  of  living  water  and  have  a grand  frolic  in  its 

stream. 

THE  OPTIMIST. 

<<  I HAVE  had  many  troubles  in  my  lifetime,”  said 
the  old  pessimist,  “most  of  which  never  hap- 
pened.” The  pessimist  asks  hesitatingly,  “Is  there  any 
milk  in  the  jug?”  The  optimist  boldly  says,  “Pass  the 
cream  !”  An  optimist  is  a man  who,  in  falling  from  a 
sixth  floor  window  is  heard  to  murmur  when  passing 
the  third,  “Safe  so  far.” 


IT  COULDN’T  BE  DONE. 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done, 

But  he.  with  a chuckle,  replied — 

That  “Maybe  it  couldn’t,”  but  he  would  be  one 
Who  wouldn’t  say  so  till  he  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a trace  of  a grin 
On  his  face,  if  he  worried  he  hid  it. 

He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  coudn’t  be  done  and — HE  DTD  IT. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE:  ITS 

DUAL  PURPOSE 

By  Guy  M.  Pelton,  A.  B.* 


The  first  purpose  of  a higii  school  commercial 
course  should  be  to  prepare,  as  well  as  is  pos- 
sible, for  immediate  employment;  and  the  sec- 
ond, to  ofifer  training  for  entrance  into  higher 
courses  in  commerce.  In  order  to  best  accomplish 
this  necessary  dual  purpose,  the  course,  for  numer- 
ous reasons,  should  be  four  years  in  length. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion among  leading  commercial  educators,  that  a course 
in  preparation  for  immediate  employment  must  ac- 
complish two  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  give 
the  student  the  training  to  handle  clerical,  routine  office 
work  with  neatness,  accuracy  and  promptness.  Sec- 
ondly, it  must  endeavor  to  give  the  pupil  an  under- 
standing, and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant fundamental  principles,  and  relationships  of 
business.  Up  to  this  point,  the  large  majority  of  edu- 
cators agree  perfectly,  but  when  we  speak  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  the  commercial  course  in  high  school 
preparatory  for  higher  courses  in  commerce,  as  well, 
then  there  is  not  such  uniformity  of  opinion.  How- 
ever, this  fact  does  not  mitigate  in  any  way  the  evil 
that  exists,- — namely,  the  quite  general  present  day  lack 
of  correlation  between  the  high  school  and  college 
commerce  courses. 

Even  if  it  were  granted,  that  the  academic  high 
school  course  furnishes  a good,  or  even  a better  prepa- 
ration for  a college  commerce  course,  is  that  any 
reason  why  the  commercial  course  should  be  entirely 
excluded  in  meeting  this  demand?  In  answer  to  this, 
the  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  student 
should  always  elect  the  academic  course  in  case  he  is 
to  continue  in  college.  Suppose,  however,  that  he 
does  not  know  definitely,  that  he  will  desire,  and  be 
financially  able  to  go  on  to  a higher  institution?  A 
change  cannot  be  made  from  a commercial  to  an  acad- 
emic course  without  a serious  handicap.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  this  change  to  be  made 
in  high  school,  because  of  the  pupil  having  reached 
the  fourth  year,  before  the  desire  to  continue  has 
arisen.  Consequently,  the  only  way  for  him  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  is  to  do  graduate  work  in  order  to 
obtain  a sufficient  number  of  credits  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  iiistitution. 

It  probably  is  not  amiss  to  say,  that  such  a situation 
is  typical  of  many  cases  occurring  constantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  And,  it  is  for  just  this  reason, 
that  many  pupils  do  not  take  a commercial  course  in 
high  school.  They  are  fitted  into  a groove  along  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  students,  and  are  forced  to  fol- 
low it  simply  as  a matter  of  course. 

It  is  encouraging,  in  this  connection,  to  get  the  view- 
point of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wertheim,  educational  director 
of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City.  He 
says : “There  are  so  many  intensely  interesting  facts 
alTout  business,  some  of  them  actually  necessary,  that 
subjects  bearing  directly  on  business  may  profitably  be 
introduced  in  all  forms  of  education.  Even  though  a 
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professional  career  is  planned,  a knowledge  of  business 
today  is  needed.  The  lawyer,  for  example,  has  more 
business  men  among  his  clients,  than  men  from  any 
other  one  class.  He  may  also  be  himself  engaged  in 
some  line  of  business,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his 
profession,  or  he  may  act  as  a director,  serve  on  busi- 
ness committees,  etc.,  and  must  have  a knowledge  of 
business  affairs.  The  minister  needs  instruction  in 
handling  church  finances.  His  membership  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  of  business  men. — Engineers,  architects, 
teachers,  and  in  fact  men  of  all  classes,  need  to  know 
how  to  sell  and  how  to  state  their  propositions  forcibly, 
whether  they  have  goods  or  services  to  offer.  Com- 
mercial education,  therefore,  in  this  broader  sense, 
should  be  made  a part  of  every  man’s  training.” 

We  do  not  make  the  appeal  as  general  as  this,  how- 
ever, but  limit  it  to  asking  equal  opportunities  for  those 
who  elect  this  form  of  education.  In  the  past,  too 
many  people  have  considered  commercial  education  as 
only  a sort  of  life  saving  station  for  the  mental  derelict, 
or  a kind  of  side  show,  so  to  speak,  the  ticket  of  which 
need  not  provide  admission  to  the  main  tent.  Says  Mr. 
O.  C.  Schorer  of  the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School, 
St.  Louis;  “If  we  would  raise  the  general  level  of 
commercial  training  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  part,  which  it  is  playing  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  world  we  shall  have  to  approach  it  from  a 
])oint  of  view  other  than  that  of  a ‘necessary  evil.’ 
Trade  and  commerce  need  no  apology,  nor  does  the 
training  which  prepares  for  it.” 

At  the  present  time  we  see  a considerable  amount  of 
correlation  between  the  academic  courses  in  high  school 
and  college  for  those  who  intend  to  go  into  the  so- 
called  professions.  Why  should  there  be  continued  dis- 
crimination against  the  young  man  desiring  to  go  into 
the  newer  profession  of  business?  In  1914,  Mr.  Roy 
V.  Coffey,  then  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  made 
the  following  statement  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Business  Section  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion meeting : 

“The  engineering,  the  law,  and  the  medical  students 
we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  professional  stu- 
dents, but  is  not  theirs  a vocation  also?  Do  they  not 
begin  studying  subjects,  which  bear  directly  on  these 
callings,  while  in  high  school? 

“Is  it  necessary  for  a business  man  to  learn  all  of  his 
natural  science,  mathematics,  language,  and  history  in 
high  school,  and  to  spend  his  college  life  specializing 
in  subjects,  which  are  thought  to  be  narrowing  in  their 
tendency?  What  reason  compels  a business  man  to 
receive  his  culture  largely  in  high  school,  and  his  tech- 
nical training  in  college?  Does  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  College  or  I’niversity  owe  any 
greater  obligation,  or  duty  to  the  graduate  of  the  high 
school  commercial  department  than  to  the  regular  lib- 
eral arts  department?  Is  it  logical  that  the  student  is 
not  thinking  about  a business  career  until  he  reaches 
the  higher  institution?” 

Certainly  this  is  an  appeal,  that  is  most  convincing. 
And  it  is  one,  the  fulfillment  of  which,  does  not  ne- 
cessitate the  alteration  of  the  course  in  preparation  for 
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immediate  employment.  In  fact,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teaching  for  such  a purpose  is  generally  the  very 
thing  that  will  make  the  work  more  acceptable  to  the 
higher  institutions.  In  this  connection,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  point  out,  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  uniform,  as  to  the  number  of  units  of  credit  to 
be  allowed  commercial  work  for  entrance.  In  looking 
■over  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  some  allow  no  credit  whatever,  and  others 
allow  up  to  a point  as  high  as  the  total  number  of  units 
required  for  entrance.  Is  it  not  plausible  to  believe  that 
when  these  institutions,  and  many  of  them  in  a similar 
environment,  are  so  far  apart  in  their  views,  that  they 
are  not  in  position  to  state  conclusively  what  the 
standard  requirement  should  be?  And  still,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  many  high  school  commercial  departments  are 
meeting  the  demands  in  a general  way. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  higher  insti- 
tutions cannot  afford  to  recognize  the  high  school 
course  in  commercial  training,  chiefly  because  the 
teaching  force  is  made  up  in  some  cases  of  those  poorly 
prepared.  This  may  be  a temporary  reason  why  en- 
trance credit  should  not  be  given,  and  also,  why  those 
in  the  higher  institutions  may  not  apparently  favor  any 
articulation  between  the  courses  of  the  high  school  and 
those  of  the  college.  However,  that  is  no  reason,  why 
such  a course  of  action  should  be  fundamentally  cor- 
rect, and  permanently  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  college  should  fill  the 
high  school  ranks  with  properly  trained  teachers,  so 
that  there  may  be  proper  articulation  between  the  two 
■courses.  To  quote  a western  educator : 

‘Tf  the  impetus  given  advanced  work  in  business  is 
very  far  reaching,  and  one  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be,  the  high  schools  will  occupy  an  important 
position  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  business  work 
•of  the  college.  Already  the  proper  articulation  between 
the  courses  of  the  high  school  and  those  of  the  univer- 
sity is  one  of  great  moment.” 

There  seems  to  be  another  angle  to  this  question, 
which,  in  many  cases,  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
While  the  searchlights  of  investigation  have  been  most 
carefully  trained  on  the  commercial  courses  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  proper  college  commerce 
preparatory^  courses,  generally  those  with  classical 
training  have  presumed  that  the  academic  courses 
meet  this  demand  in  an  all  sufficient  manner.  There 
is  a question  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  justice 
and  accuracy  of  this  assumption.  Professor 
William  C.  Bagley,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
said  not  long  past,  that  he  once  knew  of  a college  pro- 
fessor lecturing  for  two  solid  hours  to  a graduate  about 
to  enter  the  teaching  field  in  an  endeavor  to  prove  that 
brain  anatomy  was  such  an  important  cultural  subject, 
that  it  should  be  taught  in  every  year  from  kinder- 
garten to  college. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  question,  but  that  a study  of 
brain  anatomy  would  give  a considerable  amount  of 
training  and  discipline,  to  say  the  least,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  is  not  some  other  subject,  that 
will  furnish  equal  training  along  these  lines,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  basic,  as  well  as  informational.  Can- 
not the  subject  of  bookkeeping,  for  instance,  be  taught, 
and  without  any  extraordinary  effort  either,  so  it  will 
furnish  discipline  and  training  equal  to  that  of  algebra  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a little  of  the  philosophy  of 


life  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  this  subject  just  as  read- 
ily, as  in  teaching  the  subject  of  physics? 

It  is  argued  by  some,  that  the  academic  course  af- 
fords a better  preparation,  because  it  furnishes  a more 
general  education.  Such  a statement  may  well  demand 
an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  general, 
and,  secondly,  if  some  of  this  general  information  may 
not  be  omitted  to  the  betterment  of  the  student.  For 
example,  is  there  any  person  who  can  honestly  defend 
the  continued  detailed  study  in  high  school  of  the  his- 
tory of  wars,  as  a basis  for  commercial  students  ap- 
preciating business  procedure,  ethics,  and  the  like?  In 
other  words,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  omit  a cer- 
tain amount  of  this,  and  put  the  student’s  time  to  a 
more  worthy  and  necessary  task,  that  of  determining 
the  real  economic  factors  at  work  in  business  today, 
based  upon  a modern  appreciation  of  ethics  and  jus- 
tice ? It  is  all  very  true,  that  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  many  things  are  done  better  in  the 
light  of  past  experiences,  but  my  argument  is,  that  we 
should  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  studying  cer- 
tain academic  subjects  to  the  too  frequent  utter  ex- 
clusion of  something  else,  that  is  just  as  basic;  just  as 
capable  of  giving  mental  training  and  information ; 
and  just  as  necessary.  It  is  because  of  this,  that  I 
argue  for  a study  in  high  school  of  certain  commercial 
subjects,  not  only  in  preparation  for  immediate  em- 
ployment, but  as  a basic  training  for  those,  who  are 
to  continue  the  work  in  college.  It  is  not  an  argument 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  academic  subjects,  but  rather 
for  a proper  balancing  of  the  course.  In  four  years’ 
time  in  high  school,  all  due  attention  may  be  given  to 
English,  science,  mathematics,  history,  and  language, 
and  still  allow  time  for  the  basic  commercial  subjects. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  one  reason  for  such  a course 
of  procedure,  that  stands  high  above  all  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  necessity  for  recognizing  vertical,  rather 
than  horizontal  opportunity.  Anv  scheme  of  education, 
that  sets  aside  a certain  group  of  individuals  and  tends 
to  limit  their  continuity  of  opportunity  is  fundament- 
ally wrong.  If  there  is  any  one,  big,  overpowering 
reason  why  this  country  should  not  recognize  such  a 
scheme,  it  is  because  it  does  not  offer  the  maximum  of 
service  to  society;  and  because  it  tends  to  strengthen 
a horizontal  rather  than  vertical  stratification  in  society. 


THE  DANGER  OF  OVER-ORGANIZATION. 
|N  these  days  of  efficiency  engineers,  business  organ- 
izers and  cost  accounting  systems,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a house  to  be  over-organized. 

For  years  I dealt  for  my  house  with  a house  that 
was  over-organized.  As  the  cost  of  their  organiza- 
tion began  to  be  apparent  in  our  bills,  we  gradually 
drew  off  from  them.  Others,  I suppose,  did  the 
same.  Finally,  there  came  a smash-up  in  their 
organization  and  one  of  their  three  vice-presidents 
engaged  in  business  for  himself.  In  conclusion  I 
want  to  read  a significant  sentence  from  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  new  house,  as  a timely 
warning  against  “too  much  system.” 

“There  is  a certain  size  printing  plant  that  is 
more  efficient  than  any  other.  A plant  not  too 
small  or  too  large — a size  so  unitized  that  the  great- 
est efficiency  is  obtained.  A plant  wherein  the 
overhead  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  producing 
possibilities  of  the  equii)ment — we  have  such  a 
unit.”  W.  L.  Read. 
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ARRANGING  A CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

(Continued  front  page  297) 
very  short  period.  In  this  case  the  presiding  officer 
reminded  the  speaker  that  his  time  had  expired, 
that  delegates  had  come  to  the  convention  from 
many  distant  points,  that  these  delegates  had  the 
right  to  ask  questions  and  to  have  their  questions 
answered.  A few  well-directed  remarks  from  the 
chair  accomplished  their  purpose.  There  was  no 
further  effort  to  ignore  the  signals  of  the  lamps  and 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  other  delegates  who 
desired  to  speak. 

All  sessions  were  commenced  exactly  on  the 
minute  set  for  the  sessions  to  open.  This  was  an- 
nounced and  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  true 
that  the  delegates  were  not  all  in  their  seats  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  session  opened  without 
a goodly  number  of  delegates  in  attendance. 

In  the  evenings,  except  the  third  evening  of  the 
convention,  which  was  devoted  to  a banquet,  round 
tables  were  held  to  discuss  the  reports  more  in 
detail.  These  round  tables  proved  to  be  very 
interesting.  Full  stenographic  records  were  kept 
of  the  round  table  discussions  and  the  minutes  were 
printed  in  the  annual  proceedings  in  an  impersonal 
manner.  No  names  were  mentioned  and  in  this  way 
delegates  would  speak  fully  and  frankly  without 
fear  of  getting  into  difficulties. 

It  was  found  possible  to  hold  a convention  which 
measured  up  in  every  respect  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard hoped  for. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  hold  the  bamiuet 
on  the  third  day  of  the  session  as  some  delegates 
will  leave  before  a convention  is  concluded.  The 
banquet  assumed  a somewhat  different  form  from 
that  of  the  convention  proper.  Here,  speakers  of 
recognized  reputations  and  considered  authorities 
were  placed  on  the  program. 

Another  vexing  problem  is  that  of  entertainment 
for  the  delegates.  It  is  desirable  that  delegates 
bring  their  wives  or  other  of  their  family  or  friends 
as  ofttimes  a trip  to  a convention,  especially  when 
held  in  June,  develops  into  a vacation.  It  may 
mean  a visit  to  the  old  home.  To  care  for  this 
feature  of  the  convention  a complete  entertainment 
program  was  arranged  for  the  ladies  and  the  final 
afternoon  of  the  convention  was  given  over  entirely 
to  entertainment  concluding  in  the  evening  with  a 
dinner  and  ball  at  the  country  club. 

The  program,  as  outlined  and  carried  out  by  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  can 
be  worked  with  equal  success  for  any  gathering 
similar  in  character.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to 
arrange  a schedule  and  promulgate  rules  unless 
the  schedule  is  lived  up  to  and  the  rules  strictly 
enforced.  When  this  is  done  every  delegate  is 
treated  alike.  There  is  no  encroachment  by  some 
upon  the  privileges  of  others  and  it  logically  fol- 
lows there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction. 


Do  not  pay  money  to  strangers  for  subscriptions  to 
The  Business  Journal.  Several  reports  have  come 
to  us  from  Chicago  of  parties  who  have  paid  money 
to  alleged  agents  for  the  magazine.  \\’e  have  no 
agents.  It  is  easy  to  get  money  from  people  for  a 
good  thing. 


THE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE. 

(Continued  front  page  300) 
life  the  demand  for  skilled  managers,  capable  execu- 
tives and  trained  secretaries  continually  increases,  and 
business  in  the  future  will  have  numberless  openings 
for  experts  in  business  administration  and 
organization. 

Heretofore,  those  who  prepared  themselves  for 
business  in  many  cases  took  law  courses  and  added  tO' 
it  special  reading  or  study  in  economics  and  finance. 
Hereafter  the  business  administration  course  will  cater 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  those  who  inherit  large  property 
interests,  those  who  must  take  upon  themselves  the 
management  of  great  enterprises,  and  those  who  aspire 
to  the  higher  positions  in  business  life.  It  will  be 
thought  as  incongruous  for  a man  to  essay  to  take 
such  positions  as  these  without  technical  training,  as 
it  would  for  a lawyer  or  an  engineer  to  try  to  prac- 
tise without  graduation  from  his  own  specific  voca- 
tional school. 

Some  have  indulged  in  extravagant  expectations  as 
to  the  capacity  of  graduates  of  Intsiness  administra- 
tion courses,  but  now  the  matter  is  viewed  more  rea- 
sonably. As  expressed  by  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago : 

“To-day  no  college  of  commerce  is  expected  to  turn 
out  a man  fitted  at  once  to  become  the  general  man- 
ager of  a billion-dollar  corporation,  or  furnished  with 
ready-made  answers  to  all  the  problems  of  business 
administration.  The  newly-fledged  graduate  of  the 
law  school  is  not  expected  to  step  into  the  position  of 
chief  justice;  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  ripe  judg- 
ment, vast  e.xperience  or  omniscience.  The  graduate 
of  the  medical  school  must  serve  a long  apprentice- 
ship before  he  can  be  trusted  with  even  simple  cases. 
The  graduate  of  a college  of  education  is  not  presumed 
to  be  fitted  by  that  fact  to  become  at  once  the  president 
of  a great  state  university.  So  also  with  the  colleges 
of  commerce.  The  beardless  boy  graduate  is  and  can 
be  nothing  but  an  apprentice,  a beginner,  a blunderer, 
it  may  be.  The  years  must  widen  him ; experience 
must  ripen  him ; failures  must  chasten  him.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  whether  the  college  of  commerce  has 
given  him  anything  worth  while  to  be  widened,  ripened 
and  chastened.” 

For  the  future,  those  who  are  best  informed  feel 
justified  in  holding  high  expectations.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done.  This  has  been  summarized  by 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  than  whom  none  is  better  quali- 
fied to  express  an  opinion,  as  follows ; 

. . . “Our  problem  is  to  devise  the  curriculum, 

elaborate  the  subjects  of  instruction,  secure  adequate 
equipment  and  adequate  teaching  force  and  then  train 
the  public  to  a recognition  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  work.  When  that  is  done  the  boy  who  is  ex- 
pecting to  enter  the  higher  lines  of  business  success 
will  as  inevitably  look  toward  the  university  to  secure 
a part  of  his  training  as  does  to-day  the  future  lawyer, 
physician  or  engineer.  And  when  agriculture  and 
business  begin  to  realize  what  all  this  means  to  them' 
the  attendance  at  our  universities  will  rise  to  the 
records  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  said  that  thirty  thousand  students 
were  in  residence  at  these  centers.” 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  S.  E.  Leslie.* 


The  pen  as  it  glides  across  the  paper  not  only  traces  a 
path  of  the  direction  it  pursues,  but  it  approximately 
pictures  the  outlines  of  a letter  or  word  form  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  This  being  the  case,  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  concept  that  is  in  the  writer’s  mind,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  inspect  the  writing  critically.  But  this  inspec- 
tion should  be  done  by  one  who  is  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  product  than  is  the  writer  himself.  One  might  as  well 
expect  good  results  to  follow  a criticism  of  poor  spelling,  for 
instance,  as  to  hope  that  a poor  writer  should  be  able  to 
discover  all  the  imperfections  of  his  writing. 

Here  is  where  the  services  of  a competent  teacher  come 
into  play.  Many  seem  to  feel  that  learning  to  write  is  simply 
a matter  of  patient  and  long-continued  practice ; that  if  sev- 
eral volumes  of  paper,  a few  gross  of  pens,  and  a gallon  or  so 
of  ink  be  consumed  in  the  process,  success  is  sure  to  perch 
on  the  penmanship  banner.  This  method,  to  be  sure,  will 
produce  marked  improvement,  improvement  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort ; but  it  is  the  long,  hard  way;  and  in  these 
days  of  good  teachers  and  efficient  professional  journals  an 
entirely  unnecessary  manner.  Hence,  every  one  who  would 
improve  his  writing  should  if  possible  avail  himself  of  any 
and  all  opportunities  for  expert  criticism.  Mr.  Lister’s  ad- 
mirable article  in  this  issue  admirably  illustrates  the  beneficial 
results  accruing  from  the  elimination  of  errors  obvious  to 


the  practiced  eye.  By  a careful  study  of  the  article,  a learner 
should  learn  enough  about  where  to  look  for  faults  to  become 
quite  successful  as  a critic  of  his  own  writing. 

Too  little  time  is  devoted  to  this  matter  of  criticism  by  the 
usual  student.  He  is  satisfied  to  plunge  blindly  on,  feeling 
that  a good  letter  now  and  then  is  ample  reward  for  time  and 
effort  spent.  The  successful  marksman  is  sure  to  determine 
the  location  of  every  shot  immediately  after  it  is  fired,  thereby 
being  better  able  to  play  the  next  one  nearer  the  bull’s-eye. 
Let  the  penman  take  a lesson  from  this,  and  examine  every 
line  as  soon  as  it  is  written,  marking  off  the  faults  most 
mercilessly  as  shown  in  the  article  in  Mr.  Lister’s  depart- 
ment. Do  not  be  tender-hearted  when  finding  fault  with 
your  own  product;  be  your  severest  critic. 

A simple  device  to  enable  the  learner  to  obtain  a more 
accurate  concept  of  a letter  form  is  to  take  a piece  of  tissue 
paper  and  make  a tracing  of  the  copy.  This  tracing  can  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  practice  work,  and  errors  in  proportion, 
slant,  height  and  spacing  more  easily  detected.  Try  this  plan. 

Another  good  idea  in  writing  is  to  make  a letter  always  in 
the  same  way — the  same  size  and  at  the  same  speed.  Habits 
are  sometimes  quickly  formed,  and  the  one  of  never  writing 
the  same  way  twice  is  among  the  most  dangerous.  Young 
people  especially  are  prone  to  be  careless  in  this  regard,  even 
to  the  extent  of  not  having  a standard  signature. 


: Q-ma..n.n.  & a ; 


ao^  a 'M  . a u a a a..  . a ^ 





Lesson  9.  Before  placing  the  pen  in  the  ink,  retrace  the 
letters  in  the  above  plate  several  times.  Watch  that  the  pen 
does  not  run  off  to  one  side.  Continue  this  exercise  to  the 
words,  and  the  favorable  results  will  be  very  encouraging. 
The  paper  should  be  ruled  as  shown,  and  each  word  should 
be  spaced  so  as  to  fill  the  column. 


There  are  three  counts  to  each  of  these  letters,  and  while 
practicing,  the  writer  should  quietly  repeat  one,  two,  three ; 
one,  two,  three,  etc.  The  “o”  is  a good  introduction  to  the 
other  letters,  therefore  be  sure  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
mastery  of  this  letter.  Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains. 


^ (S  £ £ ^ ; 


Lesson  10.  This  plate  is  a continuance  of  the  lesson  begun 
in  the  preceding  one;  the  letters  being  so  similar  that  in 
going  from  one  to  the  other  is  a very  simple  matter.  How- 


*This  is  the  secon'l  of  a sei  ies  of  five  lessons  by  S.  E.  Leslie,  In- 
structor in  Penmanship,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ever,  examine  each  letter  very  carefully.  It  will  pay  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  practice  of  the  movement  drills 
shown  in  the  February  lesson.  These  are  fundamental,  and 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  all  letters.  The  retracing 
with  a dry  pen  as  directed  in  the  preceding  lesson  will  also 
aifl  materially  at  this  time. 
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Lesson  11.  This  lesson  will  compel  the  utmost  elYort  on 
the  part  of  any  one  who  hopes  to  win  even  a little  success. 
The  loop  letters  are  generally  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  difficult  letters  to  make.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  the  chief  one  being  perhaps  the  securing  of  uniformity 


in  height  and  width  of  loops.  It  may  seem  to  be  a simple 
matter  to  make  one  loop,  but  to  produce  another  just  like  it 
is  very  difficult.  Begin  by  making  two  in  a group,  then  three, 
and  finally  four.  Observe  that  the  staff  of  the  “h”  comes 
straight  to  the  base  line,  while  that  of  the  “b”  makes  a turn. 


Lesson  12.  The  “k”  presents  several  difficult  features.  First 
we  have  the  loop,  then  we  have  the  turn  at  the  right,  the 
“jug  handle”  as  some  term  it,  and  then  we  have  the  straight 
down  stroke  for  the  finish.  A little  dry  pen  practice  will  help 
in  this  a great  deal.  Try  it.  The  letters  “q”  and  “f”  intro- 
duce a new  type,  but  if  the  down  stroke  is  made  very  care- 


fully, and  then  the  finishing  curve  receives  the  same  atten- 
tion, there  need  be  very  little  trouble.  The  trouble  with  many 
is  that  these  finishing  strokes  are  usually  made  so  carelessly 
that  no  matter  how  well  the  rest  of  the  letter  may  be  done, 
the  effect  is  entirely  spoiled.  Be  as  careful  in  the  finish  as  at 
the  beginning. 


Lesson  13.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  letter  are 
the  straight  down  stroke  and  the  crossing  line  near  the  top. 
Whatever  else  is  done,  these  two  features  must  be  maintained. 
Be  careful  to  bring  the  straight  line  well  down  to  the  base 
line  before  making  the  turn.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
“d”  is  a combination  of  the  “a”  and  “t”.  The  oval  part  should 
be  kept  narrow,  and  the  down  stroke  straight.  The  next 
group  of  letters  are  unique  in  that  they  are  made  with  a 
finishing  line  that  swings  to  the  right  in  the  direction  like 
the  hands  of  a clock.  The  “j”  being  the  simplest  of  the  group 
is  presented  first. 


There  are  many  students  who  become  quite  proficient  in  the 
execution  of  movement  exercises,  but  who  make  a failure 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  movement  in  their  every- 
day writing.  Usually  the  movement  is  too  large  for  small 
writing,  owing  to  the  disregard  for  the  toning-down  process, 
which  is  secured  by  practicing  (on  small  exercises  and  the 
small  letter  drills)  at  a good  rate  of  speed. 

Sometimes  students  contrive  to  acquire  two  different  styles, 
one  for  the  writing  hour,  using  the  proper  movement,  and 
one  for  common  usage,  using  a go-as-you-please  finger  move- 
ment. 
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Lesson  14.  If  the  finishing  part  of  the  “j”  be  continued 
round  and  returned  to  the  first  down  stroke,  making  an  oval 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  “d”  reversed,  we  shall  have  the 
“p.”  Turn  the  copy  upside  down,  and  notice  the  “f”  effect. 
Keep  the  loop  part  very  narrow.  Let  the  pen  glide  over  the 


paper  as  gracefully  as  possible,  but  at  all  times  keep  it  under 
control.  Notice  the  last  part  of  the  “y”  and  “g”  to  see  if  you 
can  see  the  “j”  concealed.  The  “g”  is  really  composed  of  the 
first  part  of  the  “d”  and  the  letter  “j”.  Drill  on  each  word 
until  it  can  not  only  be  written  well  but  easily. 


Lesson  IS.  The  “z”  will  require  a little  study  and  practice. 
While  it  is  a letter  not  frequently  used,  yet  drill  upon  it  will 
contribute  to  skill  in  the  execution  of  other  letters.  The  most 
difficult  part  to  make  is  that  part  of  the  finishing  stroke  which 
crosses  on  the  base  line.  The  tendency  will  be  to  make  the 
loop  too  short,  and  not  to  carry  the  final  stroke  well  up. 


Make  a special  study  of  this  feature.  The  review  of  capitals 
now  learned  in  connection  with  sentence  practice  will  be  a 
welcome  test  of  our  skill.  Before  endeavoring  to  write  the 
complete  sentence,  it  would  be  well  to  drill  on  each  separate 
word,  making  a careful  study  of  the  points  to  be  observed. 
Be  thorough  always.  ' 
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Lesson  16.  Every  one  admires  good  penmanship.  But  no- 
where is  it  so  appreciated  as  in  the  accounting  departments 
of  large  offices,  stores,  banks  and  other  business  institutions. 
As  valuable  as  writing  is,  there  is  one  department  of  it  that 
is  more  useful  possibly  than  any  other,  and  that  is  that  part 
which  has  to  do  with  figures.  Many  business  men  will  in  a 
year’s  time  find  little  use  for  writing,  with  the  exception  of 


their  signatures ; but  no  one  engaged  in  business  for  even  a 
day  will  ever  find  that  he  is  not  in  hourly  need  of  the  ability 
to  make  good  figures.  It  may  be  for  only  a telephone  call, 
a street  address,  or  a calculation  of  a business  problem,  but 
the  need  exists.  Study  and  practice  this  lesson  an  hour  a day 
for  the  entire  month  of  March,  and  you  will  ever  have  cause 
to  congratulate  yourself. 
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WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

How  to  Teach  a Sentence 


By  C.  C.  Lister. 


IN  practising  sentences  the. special  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
ability  to  write  continuous  discourse  so  as  to  comply  with 
all  the  essentials  of  good  writing.  The  practice  becomes 
synthetic,  incorporating  the  improved  detail  into  the  writing. 
In  the  study  of  the  .structure  of  the  sentence,  from  the  view 
point  of  good  writing,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a well  written  sentence.  With 
this  step  taken  it  is  necessary  then  to  improve  by  practice  the 
already  developed  skill  of  writing  sentences  that  meet  all 
standard  requirements  of  good  writing.  This  implies  the 
ability  to  produce  an  orderly,  easily  legible,  and  pleasing  page 
of  writing.  The  well  written  page,  although  most  desirable, 
is  conspicuously  rare.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  deter- 


A third  characteristic,  closely  correlated  with  the  first  and 
second,  is  the  idea  of  form.  Good  form  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  good  writing.  The  writing  mechanism  may  be  trained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  but  it  must  be  guided  at 
every  stage  by  the  idea  of  good  letter  formation. 

The  excellence  of  the  complete  sentence  and  page  depends 
upon  the  writing  of  the  individual  words  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  spend  one  or  two  writing  periods 
reviewing  difficult  letters  in  the  sentence  and  practising  the 
individual  words.  At  another  period  the  complete  sentence 
will  provide  ample  material  for  practice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  sentence  “Good  business  writers  are 
demanded”  is  to  be  practised.  There  should  be  a brief  review 


mined.  They  may  be  ascribed  for  the  most  part  to  the  neglect 
of  the  basal  principles  involved  in  the  well  written  page. 
These  principles  we  may  consider  briefly. 

First  of  all  is  regularity.  Not  only  must  there  be  regularity 
In  the  form  and  size  of  letters,  the  spacing  between  the  letters 


of  the  capital  G and  the  small  o.  Then  the  word  “Good” 
should  be  written  with  a view  to  good  letter  formation,  uni- 
form spacing  and  freedom  of  movement.  As  a preparation 
to  write  “business”  the  b,  n,  and  s should  be  reviewed,  after 
which  several  lines  of  the  word  should  be  written.  In  like 


in  the  words,  but  there  must  be  regularity  between  the  words. 
There  should  be  regularity  also  in  the  length  of  the  initial  and 
final  strokes  of  words,  since  irregularity  in  these  respects  im- 
pairs, sometimes  seriously,  legibility  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  page. 


manner  the  other  words  should  be  considered  as  a prepara- 
tion to  write  the  complete  sentence. 

Common  Faults  to  be  Avoided. 

First,  a product  like  that  shown  in  No.  2,  which  is  almost 


The  second  characteristic  is  that  the  lines  of  writing  must 
be  smooth,  even,  firm,  and  clear.  If  the  lines  are  broken, 
wavy,  or  tremulous,  sometimes  heavy  and  sometimes  light, 
they  do  not  show  evidences  of  easy  muscular  movement  writ- 
ing. The  character  of  the  lines  reveals  definitely  the  method 


worthless  from  the  view  point  of  practical  writing  because  of 
the  entire  lack  of  freedom  and  ease  as  shown  by  the  tremulous 
lines  and  the  broken  lines  should  be  avoided. 

Second,  the  long  initial  and  final  strokes  shown  in  No.  3 
should  be  avoided.  These  long  useless  strokes  destroy  the 


of  writing.  The  muscular  movement  produces  fluent,  con- 
tinuous, clear  and  graceful  lines ; but  lines  which  are  labored, 
broken,  and  tremulous  point  almost  certainly  to  a dominant 
finger  movement. 


clear  spacing  between  words  and  give  the  completed  page  a 
stringy,  slovenly  apnearance. 

Third,  irregular  spacing  between  letters,  and  distorted 
widths  of  letters  should  be  avoided,  A good  way  to  accom- 
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plish  this  is  to  have  pupils  write  a certain  number  of  lines — 
say  six — and  then  check  the  faults  as  indicated  in  No.  4.  The 
■checks  above  the  line  indicate  spacings  that  are  too  wide; 
checks  below  the  line  indicate  spacings  that  are  too  narrow ; 
and  the  underlined  letters  are  too  wide.  Then  count  the 
faults  and  place  the  number  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  No.  4 
we  find  13  faults.  After  indicating  the  faults  the  pupils  should 
write  another  series  of  six  lines  with  a view  to  reducing  the 
number  of  faults  in  spacing.  Much  interest  may  be  aroused 
by  having  pupils  exchange  papers,  check  and  then  count  the 
faults.  They  may  even  choose  sides,  or  form  teams,  and  total 
the  faults  on  each  side — the  side  having  the  fewest  faults 
being  the  winner. 

Fourth,  faulty  letter  formation  should  be  avoided.  This  is 
very  important.  Have  pupils  write  a certain  number  of  lines 
and  then  check  all  letters  that  are  satisfactory,  as  shown  in 
No.  5.  Indicate  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  the  first 
line  we  find  12  satisfactory  letters,  and  in  the  second  line 
there  are  16.  Following  this  more  lines  should  be  written  with 
a view  to  increasing  the  number  of  good  letters  until  the 
product  is  somewhat  like  that  shown  in  No.  6,  in  which  there 
a;re  30  satisfactory  letters,  no  faulty  spacing,  and  evidence  of 
the  use  of  the  muscular  movement. 

By  this  plan  of  procedure,  (1)  pupils  study  and  practise 
intelligently,  with  definite  purpose  and  increasingly  clear  idea 
of  what  is  required.  (2)  The  purpose  of  all  practice  is 
-specific  and  definite.  (3)  Interest  is  awakened  and  main- 
tained in  the  conscious  recognition  of  progress  in  skill  and 
improvement  in  writing.  (4)  Pupils  become  closely  observant, 
critical  of  their  own  products,  and  self-reliant  in  making 
corrections  in  faulty  writing. 


FREE-ARM  MOVEMENT 

“DY  free-arm  movement  writing  all  do  not  mean  the  very 

^ same  thing.  Upon  one  point,  however,  all  are  agreed. 
It  signifies  a more  general  use  of  the  arm  muscles  and  a cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  employment  of  the  fingers.  It 
makes  for  the  ability  to  continue  writing  over  long  periods 
of  time,  wdth  a uniform  speed  and  a uniform  degree  of 
legibility,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  old  penalty  paid 
by  scribes,  namely,  “writer’s  cramp.”  Free-arm  or  mus- 
cular-movement writing  may  be  writing  produced  entirely 
by  motion  residing  within  the  forearm,  or  it  may  combine 
this  type  with  secondary  finger  movement.  In  either  case, 
the  pen  is  held  lightly;  some  insist  that  the  pen  point  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  that  the  first,  or  first  and  second 
fingers  and  the  cushion  of  the  arm  muscle  alone  rest  upon 
the  surface  of  the  table.  Details  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  some  of  the  rival  systems  need  not  detain  us  in 
the  present  connection. 

“There  are  some  who  hold  that  a teacher  can  instruct 
in  any  subject  provided  he  is  a master  of  method  and  that 
there  exists  a text-book  on  the  topic.  This  is  possibly 
true,  but  surely  an  unethical  stand  to  take  by  the  teacher 
who  essays  to  handle  a class  in  penmanship  without  being 
able  himself  to  do  the  work  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  accom- 
plish. Moreover,  in  manual  work  and  in  matters  of  the 
hand,  just  as  much  as  in  matters  of  the  mind,  the  teacher 
must  be  a leader.” 

— Commercial  Education  by  Kahn  and  Klein. 


EFFICIENCY  DEFINED  AT  LAST 

prOR  several  years  we  have  been  hearing  a great  deal 
about  Efficiency.  We  have  been  asked  several  times 
what  efficiency  really  means.  It  remained  for  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis  to  give  us  a finally  understandable  definition.  He 
says ; 

“Efficiency  is  that  precautionary  faculty  which  enables 
a man  to  provide  a fence  at  the  top  of  a precipice  instead 
of  a hospital  at  the  bottom.” — Advertising  & Selling. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

w HEN  the  history  of  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  American 
Business  College”  is  written  it  will  be  found  that  the 
two  things  that  contributed  most  to  its  decline  were  soliciting 
and  guaranteeing  positions.  The  first  overstimulated  at- 
tendance of  young  people  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  take  up 
commercial  work  successfully.  The  second  changed  these 
schools  from  educational  institutions  to  employment 
agencies. — 7 he  Budget. 
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Instructions  and 
Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 


(1)  The  work  assigned  in  onr  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

(6)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 


The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills 
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Engravkrs’  Script 


(The  following  cuts  were  engraved  from  pen  copy  by  Horace  G.  Healey.) 

Movement  and  despatch  have  no  place  here.  Form,  finish  and  effect  are  desiderata.  He  who  has  but  little  patience 
had  better  not  pause;  likewise  he  who  has  no  eye  for  the  beautiful. 

Materials. — A good  quality  of  bristol  board,  India  ink,  and  a very  fine,  elastic  pen. 

Draw  head  lines,  that  the  height  may  be  uniform,  and  practice  the  oval  form  until  mastered.  The  whole  plan  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  “Oval  Rhomboidal”  idea  to  this  style. 
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By  easy  steps  one  advances  to  the  complete  outlined  letter  and  finally  to  the  letter  with  the  shading,  making  it  complete. 
The  shading  may  be  done  with  a coarse  pen.  Make  the  letters  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  high  in  learning,  and  do  not 
leave  one  form  for  another  until  you  have  a smooth,  well-formed  character. 

MAKING  THE  STEM  LETTERS. 

The  matter  of  slant  is  very  important.  The  slant  of  these  letters  is  fifty-five  degrees  above  horizontality.  To  obtain 
this  slant,  construct  a square  and  bisect  the  top  line.  Bisect  the  right  half  of  this  line  and  draw  an  oblique  line  from  this 
bisection  to  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  square.  This  will  give  you  the  required  slant. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

{Continued  from  page  306) 

12.  If  now  the  difference  has  not  been  located  and 
the  bookkeeper  feels  confident  that  a repetition  of  all 
the  processes  previously  followed  would  not  locate  it, 
the  last  resort  is  to  analyze  the  ledger.  The  process 
of  analyzing  a ledger  with  convenient  forms  for  an- 
alysis will  be  considered  in  the  April  issue. 

There  is  a rule  which  is  of  invaluable  assistance 
when  it  can  be  applied,  and  that  is  to  postpone  the 
search  for  a difference  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  discovery.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  the  repetition  of  an  action  such  as 
making  a figure  is  very  easy,  and  if  a mistake  has  been 
made  the  mind  is  likely  to  make  the  same  mistake  a 
second  time  if  the  same  operation  is  repeated  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  If  on  the  other  hand  sufficient  time  is 
permitted  to  elapse  between  the  original  performance 
of  the  action,  that  is,  for  example,  between  the  time 
that  a ledger  account  is  first  added,  and  the  time  when 
the  same  operation  is  repeated,  that  is  when  the  ledger 
account  is  re-added  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
first  addition,  the  mind  is  likely  to  be  refreshed  and 
the  repetition  of  the  error  made  is  not  probable. 

Another  fundamental  rule  which  applies  to  all  book- 
keeping work  is  to  make  figures  absolutely  legible  and 
to  confine  them  to  their  proper  places  in  the  columns. 
For  example,  the  tail  of  a seven  or  nine  should  not  be 
extended  below  the  line  on  which  it  is  written  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  a one  on  the  line  below.  Bookkeepers 
should  strive  for  absolute  legibility  and  neatness  in 
figures  which  come  only  as  a result  of  the  formation 
of  habits  of  precision.  Figures  need  not  be  prettily 
made  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  illegibility  or  for  ex- 
tending figures  beyond  the  spaces  in  the  column  which 
they  should  normally  occupy. 

PROBLEM  FOR  APRIL 

As  stated  above,  the  April  issue  will  contain  a dis- 
cussion of  the  purposes  and  means  of  analyzing  a led- 
ger, together  with  convenient  forms  for  such  analysis. 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  from 
our  readers  any  ideas  which  they  may  care  to  con- 
tribute in  regard  to  this  matter. 


FOR  SALE 

Well-equipped,  old-established  Business  College  in  New  England  city. 
Fine  opportunity  for  teacher  owner.  Expenses  small.  Terms  low  to 
quick  buyer.  Address  “C.  G.  E.,”  care  Business  Journal  Corporation, 
20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

?5j000  business  college  for  $1,850  cash.  Established  23  years.  New 
equipment.  Money-maker.  Address  “O.  K.,'*  care  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Only  school  in  a city  of  27,000.  Fine  territory.  Expenses  very  low. 
Excellent  quarters.  A profitable  school  and  desirable  in  every  respect. 
Address  “Middle  States,”  care  of  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

A splendidly  equipped  commercial  school  with  an  A-1  reputation  in 
its  community.  Established  2J4  years.  Rapid  growth  despite  hard 
times.  Complete  equipment,  new  and  strictly  modern  in  every  re- 
spect. Physical  inventory,  $4700.  Finest  location  in  a progressive 
city  of  10,000  population.  Exclusive  commercial  school  in  city  and 
practically  no  competition  in  territory.  First  year’s  receipts  over 
$6150.  Personal  reasons  for  selling  which  will  be  made  known  on  ap- 
plication. For  further  particulars,  address  “Money  Maker,”  care  of 
Business  Journal. 


FOSIXIOIM  WAIVXED 

Position  as  Writing  Supervisor,  Teacher  or  Policy  Engrosser.  Have 
teacher’s  certificate.  Experienced.  V.  Michener,  Salem,  Iowa. 


WANXED 

Have  up  to  $5,000  to  invest  in  good  school  proposition.  Correspond- 
ence strictly  confidential.  Address  “E.  H.  B.,'’  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


W^AIMXED 

Man  competent  to  take  complete  charge  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  Gregg  and  Graham  shorthand  departments.  Must  have  execu- 
tive ability.  Permanent  position  with  an  opportunity.  Address, 
Business  School,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WANXED 

A THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR,  who  is  also  com- 
petent  and  willing  to  teach  commercial  subjects  part  of  the  time,  is 
desired  by  established  Business  School  in  the  East.  State  qualifications, 
references,  salary,  in  first  letter.  Address  FIELD  MAN,  care  of  The 
Busines.s  Journal.  • 


WANXED 

A young  man  about  19  years  old,  with  High  School  Education; 
with  particular  talent  for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  willing  to 
learn  different  styles  of  lettering  and  high  grade  engrossing. 

He  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  at  least  French  Round  Hand, 
Old  English,  Gothic  and  Bank  Note  Script  at  the  start.  Send 
specimens. 

There  is  a prospect  of  a fine  career,  besides  a lucrative  and  re- 
fined profession.  Write  G.  DF.,  Business  Journal. 
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Books  of  Interest  to  Business  Teachers 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for 
review.  It  is  desired  to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value  or  of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers.  Such  works  will  receive  mention  and  due  consideration. 


Business  Employments.  By  Frederick  J.  Allen,  .\.M.  In- 
vestigator of  Occupations  for  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Bos- 
ton. Published  by  Ginn  & Co.,  Boston.  Pages,  218.  Price 

This  is  a book  to  help  teachers,  parents  and  young  people 
decide  on  a vocation.  The  preface  states  “When  a young 
man  faces  the  world  and  has  to  make  his  choice  of  a way 
to  earn  his  living,  three  roads  open  before  him,  broadly 
speaking.  The  first  is  business  with  its  many  lines.  The 
second  is  that  of  the  industries  which  include  all  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  in  the  manufacturing  and  building  trades  and 
in  agriculture.  The  third  is  that  of  the  professions,  such  as 
engineering,  teaching,  law,  medicine,  journalism  and  the  fine 
arts. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  first  of  these  divisions.  It  dis- 
cusses the  opportunities  for  employment  in  business.  But 
business  itself  divides  in  three  branches — Manufacture,  Trade 
and  Finance.  Manufacturing  has  a business  side  which  is 
just  as  important  as  the  actual  work  of  making  things.  Trade 
is  buying  and  selling.  Storekeeping,  wholesale  and  retail,  is 
another  name  for  it.  Finance  is  that  branch  of  business 
which  collects  and  preserves  and  distributes  the  supply  of 
money  on  which  the  business  world  depends.  We  are  most 
familiar  with  it  in  the  form  of  banking.” 

This  work  takes  up  the  three  business  lines  as  follows : 
The  business  side  of  manufacture  is  illustrated  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a shoe  factory.  Modern  retail  trade  is  set  forth 
by  the  organization  of  the  department  store.  Finance  is 
shown  by  a study  of  the  organization  of  a bank.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  enable  young  men  to  choose  in- 
telligently between  business  and  other  pursuits  and  to  give 
information  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 
The  commercial  teacher  would  find  it  a useful  work.  A 
young  man,  if  he  confined  his  investigation  to  this  book  alone, 
would  have  but  a limited  vision  of  the  field  of  business.  It 
is  true  that  a shoe  factory  in  certain  respects  resembles  all 
other  factories,  and  a department  store  resembles  other  de- 
partment stores,  but  the  work  does  not  cover  a multitude  of 
business  vocations  that  are  found  in  our  complex  commercial 
activities,  and  the  organization  of  a bank  is  treated  briefly, 
but  possibly  as  fully  as  is  worth  while.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
work  has  been  well  done,  and  the  information  it  gives 
would  seem  to  be  reliable  and  to  have  been  gathered  at  first 
hand.  The  information  given  as  to  salaries  and  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  is  particularly  valuable. 


S.\LE.SMANSHip.  By  William  Maxwell.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  Pages,  233. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  brief  works  that  are  being  written 
on  the  subject  of  salesmanship.  The  fact  of  their  publication 
shows  the  wide  interest  that  exists  in  this  subject.  These 
papers  made  their  first  appearance  in  Collier’s  Weekly,  and 
consequently  they  are  written  in  popular  style,  which  makes 
them  easy  reading,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  as  a 
text-book.  Like  all  books  on  salesmanship  it  stresses  the 
four  traditional  steps.  First,  to  gain  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  proposed  purchaser.  Second,  to  arouse  his  definite 
interest.  Third,  to  incite  a desire  for  the  subject  matter  of 
the  sale.  Fourth,  to  produce  conviction  and  close  the  sale. 
Sometime  it  is  possible  that  a text-book  may  be  written  on 
the  subject  of  salesmanship  that  will  get  away  from  this 
somewhat  limited  and  hackneyed  conception  of  the  subject. 

Buying  and  selling  is  the  great  business  of  the  commercial 
world.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sales  that  art  made  are  made 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  writers  and  lecturers  on 
salesmanship.  The  texts  on  salesmanship  confine  their  at- 
tention. for  the  most  part,  to  the  art  of  selling  to  people 
things  that  they  do  not  want  and  always  presuppose  that 
the  buyer  is  not  interested  in  the  matter  at  all,  whereas  in 
all  the  ordinary  transactions  in  business,  the  buyer  is  as 
much  interested  as  the  seller,  and  so  far  as  arousing  interest 
and  awakening  desire  are  concerned,  the  directions  for  sales- 


manship are  so  much  useless  verbiage.  But  this  is  too  large 
a subject  to  consider  here.  The  book  is  interestingly  written, 
and  for  teachers  of  salesmanship  or  travelling  salesmen  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  the  useful  hints  it  contains. 


Community  Development.  By  Frank  Farrington.  The  Ro- 
nald Press  Company,  Evening  Post  Building,  New  York. 

257  pages.  Cloth  binding.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a book  that  should  have  an  interest  for  every 
teacher  who  also  means  to  be  a factor  in  the  life  of  his 
community.  When  it  is  considered  that  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  live  in  com- 
munities of  twenty-five  hundred  and  less,  building  up  the 
small  town  looms  as  a subject  of  vital  importance. 

The  merchant  who  sees  his  trade  going  to  the  nearby 
city  and  the  mail  order  house;  the  minister  who  has  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  flock  together;  the  parents  whose 
children — the  life  blood  of  a small  town — leave  the  home 
to  reside  in  the  larger  cities — -all  are  interested  in  and  can 
and  must  co-operate  to  make  the  home  town  brighter, 
more  business-like  and  a more  desirable  place  to  live  in. 

Of  the  seven  village  conditions  which  the  ideal  com- 
munity should  have,  Mr.  Farrington  names  organized 
community  spirit  as  one  of  the  most  important.  Organi- 
zation— getting  together  to  accomplish  something — is  the 
theme  of  the  whole  book.  How  to  organize  a live  com- 
mercial club  is  fully  explained;  and  a suggested  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  are  even  given.  In  any  organization 
there  is  usually  found  one  man  who  is  the  dominating 
figure  in  pushing  through  business  which  should  be  done. 
The  author  states  the  qualifications  of  the  community 
leader  and  tells  how  he  can  get  co-operation  in  organizing 
a movement  to  better  the  town.  We  have  half  a dozen 
cases  in  mind  where  the  teacher  has  been  this  one  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  for  the 
business  man  are  the  chapters  on  keeping  the  trade  at 
home,  making  the  town  a shopping  center  for  the  outlying 
farm  districts,  and  advertising  the  town.  The  many  sug- 
gestions given  on  these  topics  will  be  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  book  to  any  wide-awake  merchant.  How 
the  commercial  club  can  “pull  off”  special  “days”  and 
“weeks”  which  will  give  the  town  the  reputation  of  being 
a live  one  as  well  as  bringing  in  money  and  better  business 
is  discussed  in  several  interesting  chapters  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  and  plans. 

What  women  are  doing  and  can  do  to  improve  the  town; 
how  the  young  people  can  be  developed  into  good  citizens; 
the  opportunities  of  the  minister,  the  physician,  the  lawyer 
and  the  editor  in  building  up  the  town,  are  several  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  detail. 

“Community  Development”  will  be  of  special  help  to 
secretaries  of  commercial  clubs,  progressive  merchants 
who  see  that  improving  the  town  means  more  business  for 
them,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  ministers,  women  interested 
in  social  work  and  every  individual  who  wants  to  make 
his  town  a better  one  to  live  in. 


Influencing  Men  in  Business.  By  Walter  Dill  Scott, 
Ph.  D.  of  the  Northwestern  University.  Published  by 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York.  Pages  168.  Price  $1.00. 

This  work  attacks  some  of  the  problems  of  business  from 
a psychological  basis,  without  any  of  the  heated  atmosphere 
that  so  often  accompanies  that  science  when  it  gets  down  into 
the  arena.  Professor  Scott’s  book  is  as  practical  as  it  is  scien- 
tific and  as  theoretically  sound  as  it  is  useful.  It  has  had  a 
large  sale  ancl  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  anything  better. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  problems  of  business  may  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  Professor  Scott’s  suggestions. 
The  man  who  prevails  today  is  the  man  wdio  studies  his  prob- 
lems and  applies  his  intelligence.  Such  men  will  find  this 
work  useful. 
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EXTENSION  ( 


UNIVERSITY 
GRADE 


) COURSES 


COMMERCE 

ACCOUNTS 

FINANCE 

EDUCATION 

have  been  espec 


Since  December  1st,  enrollments 
have  been  received  from  Maine  to 
Montana,  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 
Principals,  department  heads  and 
commercial  teachers  are  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  practical  and  cultural 
values  of  these  liberal  courses  which 
ially  prepared  to  meet  their  needs. 


Literature  and  text-books  have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  the  following  universities:  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago and  Wisconsin.  Ask  for  current  announcement. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
PLAINFIELD  NEW  JERSEY 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  American  Penman 


The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $l  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  N7,i"Yo^k 


,VERY  ONE  who  requires 
iDiplomas.  Certificates,  or 

1 1 cstimonials  in  any  size  or 

quantity  should  see  ourdcsiq;ns 
and  learn  our  price- Samples  free- 

DIPLOMAS 


For  every  purpose,  to  meet  every 
dcniandOjTell  uswhatyou  need- 

Ames  and  Rollinson 


20  3- BROADWAY  • NEW  YORK- 


renmao  or  \ou  al  lou/  Dome  uu/itig  suai 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman.  ’ 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  how  others 
became  good  penmen  by  tbe  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  will  bf 
elegantly  written  on  a card  If  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  404  MEYER  Kan«aa  City.  Mo. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  E.  C.  T.  A. 

"^HE  following  is  the  tentative  program  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  April 
21-22.  We  shall  have  the  complete  program  in  the  April  issue. 

THURSD.W  AFTERNOON. 

Articulation  Between  Secondary  and  Higher  Commer- 
cial Education.  Discussion  by  F.  G.  Nichols. 

The  Relation  Between  Secondary  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties in  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
coimting.  Professor  John  R.  Wildman. 

Discussion  by  H.  C.  Bentley  and  Frank  Tibbetts. 

FRID.VY  MORNING. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  in  Secondary  Schools.  Dr.  David 
Eugene  Smith. 

Address  by  Roger  W.  Babson. 

Address  by  Percy  Straus. 

FRID.W  AFTERNOON. 

Round  Tables: 

Bookkeeping — C.  F.  Rittenhouse. 

Pitmanic  Shorthand — Mr.  Deatrick. 

Penmanship — C.  C.  Lister. 

Gregg  Shorthand — J.  C.  Evans. 

Private  School  Managers — S.  G.  Hurst. 

Typewriting  and  Office  Training — Emma  B.  Dearborn. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Entertainment. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Salesmanship — J.  S.  Knox. 

Paper  on  English — W.  E.  Dengler. 

It  is  a good  program  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those 
who  are  named  are  nearly  all  either  educators  or  teachers 
and  that  the  man  with  the  axe  to  grind  is  conspicuous  by 
his  absence. 


METROPOLITAN  OFFICES 

'Y'HE  Byrne  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  text  books 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Stenotype- Writer,  have 
opened  a branch  office  in  New  York  City  at  No.  507 
Fifth  avenue.  The  main  office  is  at  No.  58  East  Washing- 
ton street,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  H.  E.  Byrne,  president  of 
the  company,  is  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  taking 
shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter.  He  claims  that  it  can 
be  written  at  a higher  speed  than  shorthand;  that  it  can 
be  read  like  print;  and  that  it  is  so  simple  that  a child  can 
read  it. 


A QUERY 

(^AN  you  inform  us  of  any  high  school  in  which  all  the 
undergraduate  organizations  have  a uniform,  com- 
prehensive system  of  bookkeeping  and  auditing?  This 
would  include  athletics,  class  organizations,  glee  clubs, 
debating  societies,  social  gatherings,  and  everything  re- 
lating to  school  organization  that  involved  receipts  and 
expenditures.  It  would  seem  that  this  should  have  been 
worked  out  somewhere. 


EIGHTY-SIX  GIRLS  RECEIVE  DIPLOMAS 

’T'HE  Julia  Richman  High  School  had  its  graduating  exer- 
cises Friday,  January  26,  1916,  when  86  girls  received  di- 
plomas. Seventy-six  of  these  had  taken  a three  years’  course 
and  eleven  a four  years’  course.  Thirteen  of  the  graduates  go 
directly  into  positions  found  for  them  by  the  Placement  Bu- 
reau, a number  of  them  beginning  at  $10  a week.  The  gowns 
worn  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  a feature 
of  the  evening.  They  were  blue  and  white,  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual wearer  and  the  highest  cost  was  85  cents. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

■yHE  Peirce  School  sends  us  an  interesting  colored  card  ex- 
hibit containing  si.x  handsome  post  cards  with  pictures 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  their  new  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  The  cards  are  artistic  and  have  a place  for 
stamp  and  address  on  the  back  so  that  they  can  be  cut 
apart  and  used.  It  is  an  attractive  piece  of  advertising. 
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PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT  INSTRUCTIONS.. 

The  general  instructions  for  the  penmanship  exhibit  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors  have 
been  sent  out  by  O.  L.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
C9mmittee,  Old  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Inch  The  exhibit 

will  include;  . . , r i-  i 

1.  Pupil’s  Work.  Let  this  include  from  hirst  Uracle 
to  Eighth  Grade,  also  High  School  work  from  all  who  have 
same  under  their  supervision.  We  want  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  cities  represented,  and  in  order  that  all 
may  have  space  in  the  exhibit  room,  the  committee  asks 
that  each  city  send  not  more  than  sixteen  sets  of  pads 
of  class  work  to  be  mounted,  unless  you  have  High  School 
work,  in  which  case  send  not  more  than  eighteen  sets  of 
pads.  This  will  give  each  one  a chance  to  show  both 
penmanship  lessons  and  daily  work.  The  daily  work  rnay 
include  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  or  anything 
else  you  like.  Every  supervisor  knows  what  can  be  done 
by  individual  pupils  and  very  small  classes,  therefore  let 
the  work  to  be  mounted  represent  classes  at  least  of  aver- 
age size  and  a page  from  every  pupil.  Only  class  work 
will  be  mounted.  If  you  have  individual  work  cir  other 
work  which  you  would  like  to  show,  bring  it  with  you. 
Tables  will  be  provided  for  it.  Label  your  work,  and  have 
name  of  city  and  grade  on  cover. 

2.  Teacher’s  Work.  This  should  include  a page  from  the 
teachers  under  your  supervision.  We  suggest  sentence, 
paragraph,  or  page  writing.  If  you  prefer  something  else 
it  will  be  all  right.  Arrange  this  work  in  one  pad  if  pos- 
sible; if  you  have  a large  city  as  many  pads  as  are  needed. 
Place  name  of  city  on  pad  and  label  “Teacher’s  Work.” 
Send  same  with  your  Pupil’s  Work  and  it  can  be  mounted 
in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Scrap  Books  are  wanted  from  all  penmen  and  super- 
visors who  possess  one.  All  supervisors  and  penmen 
please  bring  some  specimens  of  your  own  work.  An 
exhibit  of  work  from  the  masters  of  the  past  and  present 
is  always  an  inspiration.  Lend  a hand.  If  you  cannot  be 
present,  send  to  address  given  below,  and  the  committee 
will  see  that  your  work  is  returned  to  you  in  proper 
condition. 

4.  Course  of  Lessons.  Bring  with  you  the  Course  of 
Lessons,  Lesson  Outlines  or  Card  System  which  you  use 
as  a guide  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

All  Pupil’s  Work  and  Teacher’s  Work  should  reach  Fort 
Wayne  not  later  than  April  25,  in  order  to  give  ample  time 
to  mount  same. 


SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

PERIODICALS  edited  and  published  by  students  in  a 
school  may  be  made  good  advertisements  for  the  school 
and  a means  of  discipline  and  training  for  those  engaged  in 
their  preparation.  But  unless  some  wise  supervision  is  exer- 
cised, the  editorial  function  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  the 
collation  of  so-called  personal  items,  commonplace  in  compo- 
sition and  too  often  with  a savor  of  vulgarity.  When  this 
happens  it  gives  an  unpleasant  repute  to  the  school  and  repels 
many  parents  who  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  refinements 
of  life. 

Especially  in  co-educational  institutions  should  this  tendency 
to  shallow  wit  be  repressed.  In  any  well-conducted  business 
house,  any  disposition  to  gallantry  or  flirtation  is  taboo,  and 
in  a business  school  the  same  rules  should  hold.  It  is  in  only 
a few  schools  that  the  periodicals  are  allowed  to  indulge  in 
this  sort  of  badinage,  but  where  it  is  tolerated  it  gives  an  un- 
pleasant impression  of  both  the  school  and  the  class  of  teach- 
ers and  students  that  make  it  up. 


CONFERENCE  AT  MONTPELIER,  VT. 
'T'HE  program  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Washington 
County  Teachers’  Association  held  at  the  High  School  build- 
ing, Montpelier,  Vt.,  January  21  and  22,  has  reached  us.  We 
note  that  they  have  a conference  of  commercial  teachers  led 
by  Mr.  Ira  Richardson,  of  Montpelier.  \'t.,  an  address  by 
Irving  V.  Cobleigh,  of  Burlington,  Vl  ' also  an  address  on 
Unfinished  Bookkeepers  and  Stenographers,  by  H.  D.  Hop- 
kins, treasurer  of  the  Vermont  Fire  insurance  Company. 

We  have  made  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hopkins’  very  interest- 
ing address.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Shorthand  Department 
of  this  issue. 
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Adequate 
Preparation 
For  Business 


The  man  or  woman  who  enters  busi- 
ness with  but  a rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles — the  only  prep- 
aration most  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers have — must  either  remain 
in  a low-salaried  position  or  else  pre- 
pare to  assume  greater  responsibili- 
ties by  mastering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Modern  Organized  Busi- 
ness. 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration  train  Executives  com- 
petent to  manage  the  detail  of  the  modern  or- 
ganization. These  courses  have  been  prepared 
with  the  employed  man  and  woman  in  mind  and 
may  be  completed  at  home  by  mail  without  in- 
terference with  present  employment.  They  have 
been  adopted  by  the  largest  business  organiza- 
tions in  America  as  their  official  training  course 
for  employees. 

You  can  put  yourself  in  line  for  such  em- 
ployment by  securing  in  advance  just  the 
training  that  leading  business  organiza- 
tions are  demanding  of  their  employees. 

Bulletins  and  Complete  Details 

on  request.  Use  this  Coupon* 
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^VIL  SERVICE 


Positions  pay  big  salaries. 
These  include  Railway  Mail 
Clerk,  Post  Office  Clerk,  Let- 
ter Carrier,  Typewriter,  Clerk  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Customs  Service,  Internal  Revenue,  etc.  Life  Posi- 
tions. My  new  system  of  training  will  help  you  at 
small  expense.  Address  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTOR, 
470  Jefferson  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Northern  Illinois  University 

offers  through  the 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LAW  SCHOOL 

a most  thorough  combined  correspondence  and  resident 
(summer)  course  which  prepares  for  the  bar  examination  in 
every  state.  Not  a bookselling  scheme.  Address, 

F.  JUCHHOFF,  Dean,  162  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


I H C Chart  and  Slide  Lecture  Circuits 

for  next  school  year  are  being  planned  now.  Join  a permanent 
circuit  and  have  our  material  sent  you  at  regular  intervals. 
This  plan  gives  better  service  and  greatly  reduces  express 
charges.  Requests  to  join  circuits  should  come  in  at  once. 
Address  Educational  Department,  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  (Inc.),  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


improve:  your  pehmmanship 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANESIAN  (XILLEOE  OF 
FEHUANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
liETHOD  OF  WRITINO  (adopted  by  Oallfornla),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUBIRESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


Superior  Texts  for 
Business  Colleges 
and  High  Schools 

Lyons’  Bookkeeping,  followed  by  Wholesale 
Accounting  and  our  other  intermediate  and 
advanced  sets,  has  always  been  a favorite  in 
these  schools.  The  Van  Sant  Manual  of 
Shorthand,  supported  and  followed  by  a strong 
line  of  exercise  books,  readers,  and  reference 
books,  is  another  favorite.  We  publish  at  least 
one  good  text  on  every  live  commercial  sub- 
ject. Among  our  new  commercial  texts  are — 

NEW  BUSINESS  SPELLER 
BURGESS^  COMMERCIAL  LAW 
READ’S  SALESMANSHIP 

Write  for  our  complete  catalog  of  texts  for  grade 
schools  and  high  schools. 


Lyons  & Carnahan 

623  S.  Wabaih  Ave.,  Chicago  131  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Penmanship 
Teachers’  Association  met  in  the  spacious  assembly  hall 
of  the  Burdett  College  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1916. 

This  successor  to  the  old  Supervisors  Association  burst  into 
existence  so  lusty  a being  that  the  receipts  equalled  the  total 
of  the  four  previous  years,  thanks  to  the  constant  care  and 
planning  of  President  C.  A.  Burdett,  of  Burdett  College. 

From  the  exquisite  sample  of  pen  work  on  the  front  page 
of  the  calendar,  a gem  of  simplicity  and  art,  to  the  last  detail 
of  the  last  number,  those  who  knew  could  see  the  numerous 
hours  of  thought  spent  by  the  president  in  making  the  con- 
vention the  greatest  ever  held  in  New  England. 

The  membership  climbed  up  and  up  until  it  is  not  far  from 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  of  the  Munroe  Paper  and  Felt  Com- 
pany, extended  a felicitous  and  happy  welcome  to  the  city. 

The  Presidential  address  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
entire  audience.  He  gave  a brief  critical  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  “Fathers”  and  paid  liberal  tribute  to  the  men  who 
had  aided  him.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  Convention 
would  have  a wide  and  lasting  influence  on  penmanship.  He 
emphasized  form,  legibility  and  speed. 

Simplification  of  penmanship  methods  was  urged  by  Super- 
visor Harry'  Houston,  of  New  Haven,  in  a clear  and  con- 
vincing talk.  This  is  to  be  done  by  making  the  lessons  have 
a more  direct  bearing  on  the  final  results  to  be  obtained.  In- 
struction should  have  immediate  effect.  Get  the  pupils  into 
the  “game”  of  the  lesson. 

“Means  and  Ends  of  Handwriting,”  by  Brother  Zaner,  wa.v 
a collection  of  pregnant  epigrams  worthy  of  separate  pub- 
lication. An  intelligent  constructive  method  requires  experi- 
ence and  BRAINS  and  allows  the  personality  of  the  child  to 
show  itself.  What  is  good  writing?  Largely  a matter  of 
care.  We  must  select  letter  forms  in  the  light  of  how  they 
are  to  be  written  and  not  in  the  light  of  how  they  ought  to 
be  read.  Plainness  and  facility  are  the  essentials.  The  teacher 
should  put  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot  of  the  pupil’s  work  and 
show  him  how  to  avoid  the  trouble.  No  one  system  contains 
all  that  is  good. 

A rare  treat  was  the  marvelous  dexterity  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Faretra,  of  Burdett  College.  Writing  the  alphabet  backward 
and  inverted,  writing  different  capitals  with  the  right  and  left 
hand  at  the  same  time,  etc.,  seemed  marvelously  easy  to  this 
master  penman. 

Raymond  G.  Laird,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  High 
School,  conducted  the  Question  Box  in  his  patented  unique 
way. 

After  lunch  William  C.  Crawford,  Master  of  the  Boston 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  emphasized  the  cultivation  of 
mechanical  skill  so  that  penmanship  may  be  an  easy  means  of 
expression  for  the  child.  Vertical  writing  was  valuable  in  in- 
troducing the  present  clear  style.  Penmanship  is  no  more 
passing  today  than  automobiles  are  taking  the  place  of  horses. 
Handwriting  is  really  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston,  Augustine 
L.  Rafter,  spoke  on  left-handedness  and  held  close  attention. 
He  advocated  changing  from  left  to  right  hand  in  all  the  lower 
grades  and  in  the  higher  grades  of  high  school  if  possible. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Bloomfield,  followed,  showing  how  large  results  can  be  ob- 
tained even  in  limited  time. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Harold  C.  Spencer,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  of  Mr. 
F W.  Martin,  expert  engrosser  and  penman,  was  much  ap- 
preciated. Words  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty,  clear- 
ness and  effective  combinations  they  displayed.  Again  and 
again  they  were  greeted  with  applause. 

Bottled  up  enthusiasm  broke  loose  when  Mr.  Palmer  began. 
Needless  to  say  he  held  his  audience  spellbound. 

A valuable  amendment  was  adopted  restricting  admission  to 
persons  with  badges. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Stowell  w’as  elected  an  honorary  member.  Reso- 
lutions on  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Spencer  were  passed. 

The  new  officers  are : R.  G.  Laird,  Boston,  President ; F.  W. 
Martin,  Vice-President:  G.  L.  Hoffacl<er,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee ; F.  E.  Lakey.  Miss  E.  L.  Bloomfield, 
and  I.  L.  Lindabury. 

Thus  ended  a most  enjoyable,  inspiring,  stimulating  pen- 
men’s fest. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT 
C.  SPENCER 

V]^HEREAS,  God  in  liis  infinite  wisdom  has  permitted  our 
honored  friend  and  co-worker,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  to 
cease  his  labors  and  enter  into  well-earned  rest, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  New  Eng- 
land Penmanship  Association  assembled  in  Boston  January 
29,  1916,  does  hereby  express  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
achievements  as  an  educator,  his  sterling  character  as  a man, 
his  high  sense  of  loyalty  as  a friend,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
influence  upon  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-workers  for  more 
than  a half-century,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association,  and  that  a copy 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 

E.  E.  Gaylord 
W.  H.  Patrick 
E.  M.  Huntsinger 

Committee . 


A CORRECTION 

M^E  have  received  the  following  note  from  James  N.  Hart, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Maine: 

“Dear  Sir : In  the  article  on  ‘Business  Courses  in  College 
and  Credits  for  Admission’  in  the  Business  Journal  for 
January.  1916,  I note  that  you  state  that  the  University  of 
Maine  gives  no  admission  credits  for  commercial  subjects.  Our 
last  catalogs  have  contained  a statement  like  this : Credit  for 
commercial  and  industrial  subjects  may  be  given  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee  on  Admission.  This  credit  is  limited 
to  fwo  units  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  four  units  in  all  other  courses.  Yours  very  sin- 
cerely, J.  N.  Hart.’’ 

We  regret  the  error  and  are  glad  to  make  the  correction. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

■THE  Metropolitan  Business  College  of  Chicago  sends  us  a 
^ handsome  specimen  of  envelope  addressing. 

The  Eastman-Gaines  School,  Lenox  avenue  and  123d  street, 
New  York  City,  send  us  a neat  calendar  for  the  year  1916. 

The  American  Student,  published  by  O.  C.  Dorney,  of  the 
American  Commercial  School  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  a neat 
piece  of  work  and  is  full  of  interesting  material. 

The  examination  papers  making  up  the  214th  high  school 
examination  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  received.  The  examination  seems  to  be  fair  and  thor- 
ough, and  we  wish  that  we  had  space  to  publish  it  in  full. 

The  Business  Journal  acknowledges  receipt  of  an  invita- 
tion to  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  1915  of  the 
Detroit  Commercial  College,  to  take  place  at  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  13,  1916. 

The  Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School  sends  us  a copy 
of  the  Observer,  published  monthly  by  the  school.  It  is  a neat 
and  convincing  publication,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  young 
man  or  young  woman  fitted  to  become  a business  student  has 
intelligence  and  can  be  reached  with  it. 

Astoria  Business  College  Bulletin,  No.  S,  Vol  I,  of  the 
mimeograph  publication  of  the  Astoria  Business  College, 
Astoria, ^Ore.,  comes  to  us,  gotten  up  in  its  usual  attractive 
and  busmess-like  form.  It  is  very  creditable  as  a business 
college  magazine,  and  also  creditable  as  being  an  exceedingly 
good  piece  of  mimeograph  work.  The  idea  is  being  copied 
by  other  colleges  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

D.  Beauchamp,  the  penman  of  Montreal,  Canada,  sends 
us  a reproduction  of  a handsome  piece  of  engrossing  he 
did  for  a lodge  of  that  city.  The  original  was  a roll  of  honor 
showing  the  names  of  members  who  had  enlisted  “In  Defense 
of  King  and  Empire,’’  executed  in  purple,  black  and  gold, 
ornamented  with  the  Canadian  maple  leaf  in  autumn  tints. 


WARNING 

(^ERTAIN  unauthorized  parties  in  Chicago  have  been  tak- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  Business  Journal  and  to  the 
Journal  of  Accountancy.  Do  not  pay  any  subscriptions  to 
any  persons  unless  you  know  them.  We  have  no  agents. 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


P.t.  M«y  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


Miss  Smith  reporting  Day  murder  case 
with  stenotypewriting 

Why  use  the  tiresome,  slow  method  of  writing  short- 
hand with  a pencil,  when  by  the  use  of  stenotypewriting 
you  can  use  the  ordinary  typewriter  with  ease  and 
speed,  also  read  fast  and  accurately  because  it  is  print? 
Our  patent  attachment  for  the  typewriter  and  our  spe- 
cially prepared  text  book  revolutionizes  the  writing  of 
shorthand.  Stenotypewriting  is  of  interest  to  teachers, 
to  stenographers  and  reporters  alike.  Hundreds  are 
using  it. 


Byrne  Publishing  Co., 

58  E.  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 

Send  full  particulars. 

Name  

Address  


Occupation 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  «J.  BEIMNETX,  C.  F».  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  15  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hunt’s  Round  Pointed  Pens 

Extra  Fine,  Fine,  Medium 

and  Stub  Points 

A PEN  TO  SUIT  EVERY  HAND 

y 

One  Dozen  Samples  Sent  Upon 

Receipt  of  10  Cents 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO. 

Dept.  W 

CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFREDIFIELD  & CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  CONTEST 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  announces  that  the 
second  annual  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest,  open 
to  the  State,  will  take  place  at  Normal,  111.,  on  Saturday, 
May  20,  1916.  The  contest  embraces: 

(1)  Team  and  individual  contests  in  shorthand  for  be- 
ginners, defined  as  those  high  school  pupils  who  have  not 
had  more  than  200  instruction  hours  in  the  subject. 

(2)  Team  and  individual  contest  in  shorthand  for  advanced 
beginners,  .defined  as  those  high  school  students  who  have 
not  had  more  than  400  hours  of  instruction  in  the  subject. 

(3)  Individual  shorthand  contests,  specially  open  to  any 
high  school  pupil — speed  120  per  minute — medal  donated  by 
John  R.  Gregg. 

There  are  to  be  similar  contests  in  typewriting  for  beginners 
and  advanced  students,  also  a three-minnte  contest  and  an 
accuracy  contest. 


CONNECTICUT  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

"^HE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Busi- 
ness Educators’  Association  is  announced  for  February 
19,  1916,  in  the  new  auditorium  of  the  Hartford  Public  High 
.School,  with  the  following  program : 

Forenoon  Progr.\m. 

Invocation Rev.  Irving  H.  Berg,  Hartford,  Conn. 

■Address  of  Welcome. . .Joseph  H.  Lawlor,  Mayor  of  Hartford 

Response G.  H.  Wilcox,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“Fillin.g  Equipment  for  the  Commercial  School,” 

Samuel  F.  Crowell,  Mgr.  Library  Bureau,  Hartford 
“Physical  Training  in  Relation  to  Penmanship,” 

W.  E.  Benscoter,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Speed  and  Accuracy  Contests. 

Supervision  of  J.  N.  Kimball,  New  York  City. 

a.  Connecticut  Championship  Typewriting  Speed  Contest, 

15  minute  from  copy.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal. 

b.  Connecticut  School  Championship  Typewriting  Contest, 

15  minute  from  copy.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal. 

c.  Connecticut  School  Shorthand  or  Machine  Writing  Contest. 

5 minutes  at  80-100-120-140.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal. 
Afternoon  Program. 

“Qualifications  of  a Good  Stengrapher.” 

George  B.  Chandler,  Compensation  Commissioner,  Hartford 
“Commercial  Education  for  Modern  Business.” 

Homer  S.  Pace,  of  Pace  & Pace,  New  York  City 
“The  Private  Commercial  School — ‘A  Public  Service  Corpo- 
ration.’ ” 

Walter  Leroy  Smith,  Malden  Commercial  College, 

Malden,  Mass, 

“Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Why?” 

Charles  C.  Jones,  Director  of  Commercial  Training, 
State  Normal  School,  Willimantic. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 

'X'  HIS  association  met  in  Providence,  R.  L,  on  November  26 
and  27  last,  with  an  attendance  of  about  35  delegates, 
representing  business  colleges  in  New  Hamphshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  subjects  of  ad- 
vertising, soliciting,  school  management,  courses  of  study, 
etc.,  were  discussed  by  the  members.  At  the  meeting  E.  E. 
Childs,  proprietor  of  the  Childs’  Business  College  at  Provi- 
dence was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  S.  Mc- 
Veigh, of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  was  elected  vice-president. 


TWO-WORLD’S  RECORD  BROKEN 

A T the  speed  contest  held  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation,  J.  M.  Shaffer,  a grad- 
uate of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  transcribed  correctly 
871  words  out  of  the  872  words  dictated.  The  only  error  was 
that  he  wrote  “parcel”  for  “partial,”  which  deprived  him  of 
the  100  per  cent.  mark.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  99.88 ; 
his  net  speed,  174.2  words  a minute.  This  is  a world’s 
record,  as  that  degree  of  accuracy  has  never  before  been 
obtained  in  any  contest  above  the  speed  of  125  words  per 
minute.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  awarded  a silver  medal  and  $40 
in  gold. 

The  winner  of  the  200-word-a-minute  contest  was  J.  W. 
Butler,  who  also  achieved  an  accuracy  of  99.8,  making  a net 
speed  of  200.8  words  a minute. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

commencement  exercises  of  the  Rider,  Moore  & Stew- 
^ art  School  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  January  28, 
1916.  The  school  graduated  one  of  its  largest  classes, 
numbering  276  graduates,  and  the  school  officials  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  95  per  cent,  of  these  graduates 
have  already  found  employment.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  that  ex-President  Taft  addressed  the  audience  and  made 
an  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  a preparedness  sufficient  to 
resist  foreign  aggression  and  an  adequate  navy  to  defend  our 
coasts.  The  Rider,  Moore  & Stewart  School  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  country,  and  ex-President  Taft’s  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  good  business  education  is  a 
gratification  to  all  business  educators.  Like  most  other  ad- 
mirable institutions  of  the  kind,  the  Rider,  Moore  & Stewart 
School  owes  what  it  is  to  the  idealism  of  the  men  behind 
it.  Long  may  it  last  to  continue  its  good  work. 


ARKANSAS  ASS’N  TO  MEET  APRIL  8-9 

'^HE  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  of  Arkansas,  F.  B. 
^ Adams,  of  Batesville,  Ark.,  President ; R.  B.  Harwell, 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Secretary,  will  convene  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  April  8 and  9,  1916.  The  following  is  the 
program  ; 

April  8,  1916,  2 :00  P.  M. 

The  Place  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  Modern  High 
Schools,  by  C.  E.  Alexander  (England  High  School),  Eng- 
land, Ark. 

How  May  Commercial  Education  Be  Improved  in  This 
State?  by  R.  B.  Harwell  (Draughon's),  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS  ON  COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS. 

The  presentation  of  the  Rudiments  of  Bookkeeping.  Led 
by  S.  T.  Ersland  (Siloam  Springs  Business  College),  Siloam 
Springs,  Ark. 

Office  Training  and  Banking.  Lead  by  Mr.  Weakly  (Little 
Rock  High  School),  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Commercial  Law.  By  Mr.  Barney  McDaniel  (Ft.  Smith 
High  School),  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation.  By  B.  B. 
Mooney  (Henderson-Brown  College),  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
April  9,  1916,  2:00  P.  M. 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS  ON  SHORTHAND 
AND  TYPEWRITING. 


Individual  Instruction  and  Results.  Lead  by  Miss  Josephine 
Garvey  (Draughon’s  Business  College),  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Advisability  of  Teaching  Shorthand  in  High  Schoqls 
and  Its  Relation  to  Other  High  School  Work.  By  R.  W. 
Manly  (Little  Rock  High  School),  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Graded  Dictation.  By  Mrs.  F.  B.  Adams  (Batesville  Busi- 
ness College),  Batesville,  Ark. 

Office  Training  for  Shorthand  Students.  By  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Davidson  (Fayetteville  Business  College),  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Court  Reporting.  By  R.  W.  Hart  (Camden  Business  Col- 
lege), Camden,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  Business  College  Managers  will  meet  on 
April  9,  1916,  at  8 p.  m.,  at  Draughon’s  Business  College. 


TRAINING  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

■^HE  Correspondence  Department  of  the  Commercial  Teach- 
ers’ Training  School  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  under  the 
supervision  of  skilled  instructors,  is  extending  its  operations. 
With  the  wide  field  for  the  operation  of  a school  like  this,  it 
should  have  a correspondingly  wide  success.  Many  commer- 
cial teachers  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  pro- 
fessional education  that  would  best  fit  them  for  their  duties. 
These  can  readily  make  good  any  deficiencies  by  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  from  a first-class  institution  like  the  one 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  We  wish  it  every  success. 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES  IN  ILLINOIS 

E have  received  accounts  of  the  graduation  exercises 
” of  Brown’s  Business  College,  Kankakee,  111.,  when  56 
students  received  diplomas.  Three  silver  cups  were  awarded 
to  the  students  who  triumphed  in  the  recent  penmanship 
contest.  The  principal,  L.  M.  Gallagher,  made  an  interest- 
ing report  on  the  success  of  the  graduates  in  securing 
business  positions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  President 
G.  W.  Brown  made  the  address  and  dwelt  on  the  future  busi- 
ness college  and  the  necessity  for  better  preliminary  education 
before  entering  on  the  business  course. 


M.  SCOUGALE’S 

Challenge  Shorthand 
Manual 


The  Story  in  Brief 


II.  ScoTigale*3  Challenge  Shorthand 


Pitmanic  writer,  you  may 
readily  identify  every  word  of 
this  shorthand,  because  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  it  is  like  your 
shorthand;  and  where  it  is  not, 
you  may  write  its  outlines  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  your 
own,  and  with  much  greater  leg- 
ibility under  high  speed.  This 
is  the  verdict  of  all  Pitmanio 
writers  who  even  glance  at  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  notes,  and  this 
verdict  is  confirmed  by  every 
added  step  in  investigation.You 
are  urgently,  though  respectful- 
ly, invited  to  entertain  no  sus- 
picion that  latent  defects  in 
Challenge  Shorthand  may  be  re- 
vealed, either  upon  the  slight- 
est or  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, for  no  investigation 
will  sustain  such  suspicion. 

Challenge  Shorthand  L-  and 
R-hook  rules  are  regular,  and 
without  exceptions,  and  for  that 
reason  the  system  may  be  learned 
in  little  more  than  half  the 
time  required  in  the  study  of 
any  other  Pitmanic  system.  In 
fact,  no  other  system,  of  any 
utility,  may  be  mastered  in  less 
time  than  is  required  for  the 
mastery  of  Challenge  Shorthand. 

The  proof  ef  Ihe  best  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  is  in  the  com- 
parison of  its  notes  with  the 
best  of  the  rest;  and  Challenge 
Shorthand  earnestly  chadlenges 
the  most  careful  comparison. 

Challenge  Shorthand  shows 
a far  greater  average  gain  over 
the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  of 
seventy  odd  years  ago  than  has 
been  secured  by  all  other  im- 
provements since  that  time. 

Challenge  Shorthand  Manual, 
a complete  text  book,  $1*00. 

M. Scougale,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


The  Manual  Tells  the  Story 
in  Full 

PRICE  $1.00 


M.  SCOUGALE 

WEATHERFORD  - - - TEXAS 
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W HEI\J  IIM  SX.  LOUIS 

VISIT  OUR  NEW  OFFICES 

316,  317,  318  NICHOLAS  BUILDING 

When  in  need  of  a commercial  teacher,  or  a desirable  position,  bear  in  mind 
that  no  agency  in  all  America  is  prepared  to  give  you  better  service.  Teachers,  be 
sure  that  an  up-to-date  record  of  your  training  is  in  our  files.  Send  for  a new 
registration  blank  today! 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A EORECASX 

Indications  point  to  an  unusually  strong  demand  for  high-class  commercial  teachers  for  September 
engagement.  Many  of  the  large  city  high  schools  and  private  commercial  institutions  are  now  on  the 
“still  hunt’’  for  teachers  and  have  enlisted  our  co-operation  in  the  search.  We  have  openings  for  the 
very  BEST  'TEACHERS  IN  THE  PROFESSION.  \Ve  need  you.  You  may  need  us.  Co-operation  is 
our  Motto. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Free  Registration  (INC.)  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commercial 
teacher  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester  Business  In- 
stitute will  serve  your  purpose  effectively.  We  prepare, 
recommend  and  place  a large  class  of  commercial  teachers 
every  year.  There  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.  We  give  special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  meth- 
ods for  teachers  during  July.  Our  certificate  and  diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department. 
Send  postal  card  for  particulars.  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Northwestern  Teachers’  Agency 

The  largest  agency  west  of  Chicago. 
We  cover  the  entire  West  anci  Alaska. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

everywhere  are  learning  that  its  phenomenal  success  in  filling 
positions  makes  this  Bureau  a Leader  and  a Specialist  in  the 
Teachers*  Agency  field.  Established  36  years.  Operates  locally 
and  nationally.  Direct  recommendation.  NO  ADVANCE  FEE. 
PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  F.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


Boston,  Mass.,  2A  Park  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  156  Fifth  Avo. 
Birmingham,  Aia.,  809  Title  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III.,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Denver,  Col.,  317  Masonic  Temple 
Portland,  Ore.,  314  Journal  Bldg. 
Berkeley,  Cal..  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  Cal.,  533  Citizens  National 
Bank  Bonding 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Our  Free  Booklet,  “The  Road  to  Good  Positions,”  showing 
how  we  place  our  teachers,  sent  upon  request. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Teachers’ 
Agency  in  the  West 


WILLIAM  RUFFER,  Pd.M.,  A.B.,  Manager 
W.  S.  FRY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  SHORTHAND  REJ>ORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


BE  A BANKER 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  F*re8. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  State  St  ■ Colambui.  0, 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT 

■THERE  was  a conference  on  commercial  education  held 
* in  Burlington  High  .School,  on  Friday,  February  11, 
1916.  In  the  morning,  from  8:30  to  1:00  p.  m.,  the  regu- 
lar classes  were  conducted  and  the  visitors  were  allowed  to 
spend  their  time  with  such  classes  as  interested  them  the 
most.  After  that,  luncheon  was  served  to  the  visitors  by  the 
Domestic  Science  Department  of  the  high  school.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  program  was  as  follows : Review  of  Condi- 
tions ; High  School  Stenography ; Arrangement  of  Curricu- 
lum; Penmanship  a Universal  Necessity;  Study  After  Gradu- 
ation ; Organization. 


In  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment  at  which  the 
principal  features  were  an  address  on  the  Relation  of  the 
College  to  Commercial  Education,  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Groat,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economics,  University 
of  Vermont;  followed  by  an  address  on  Secondary  Com- 
mercial School  Education,  by  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  the  instructive  addrep 
of  Mr.  Nichols  to  the  readers  of  The  Business  Journal  in 
an  early  number. 

A conference  like  this  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising  and 
a most  desirable  method  of  interesting  the  community  in  the 
work  of  commercial  education. 
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Four  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  'This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement." 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  hut  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
zations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers’  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  150  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulxe,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  IngersoU  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America's  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author's  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  I 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23 1 letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers. 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — I,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters.  520  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 
PERFECTED 

By  the  Improved  Column  Selector  of  the  New 

Remington 

Do  you  know  that  tintil  the  in- 
vention of  the  Remington  Column 
Selector,  -perfect  touch  typewriting 
was  impossible  in  letter  writing  ? 

Touch  Typewriting  means  keeping  the 
eyes  on  the  copy. 

Perfect  Touch  Typewriting  means  keep- 
ing the  eyes  ALWAYS  on  the  copy — 

NEVER  looking  at  the  machine  after 
inserting  the  paper. 

For  a typist  to  look  away  from  the  copy 
causes  a “break.”  And  itis  the  “breaks” 
that  cost  the  time.  But  there  were 
always  bound  to  be  about  a dozen 
“breaks  in  every  letter  for  the  date  line, 
paragraphs,  “yours  truly  f' etc.  Why? 

Because  hand  settings  of  the  carriage 
could  not  be  made  by  touch. 

The  Improved  Remington  Column 
Selector  eliminates  these  hand  adjust- 
ments. It  provides  instant  machine 
setting  for  the  start  of  any  line. 

It  enables  the  operator  to  transcribe  a 
letter  from  date  to  signature  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  copy.  This  is 
perfect  touch  typewriting — and  it  is  ob- 
tainable in  letter  writing  only 
on  a Remington. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  good 
reasons  why  every  school  should 
teach  the  Remington — and  every 
student  should  learn  it. 

W*  wiU  tshibil  at  N.  B.  A.  Comentiim, 

Detroit,  Feb.  22  to  26. 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Iiicorporateii) 


327  BROADWAY,  MEW  YORK 
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Texts  for  Advanced  Passes 

The  question,  What  texts  shall  we  use  for 
our  advanced  classes?  is  an  important  one  in 
every  high  school  and  business  college  at  this 
time  of  year.  Our  suggestions  are  ; 

Wholesale  Accounting 
Mercantile  Accounting 
Modem  Corporation  Accounting 

for  your  advanced  bookkeeping  classes. 

Stenographer’s  Business  Practice 
Tinus’  Dictation  Studies 
Munson  Shorthand  Readers 

for  your  advanced  shorthand  classes. 

Modem  Business  English 
Burgess’  Commercial  Law 
Birch’s  Rapid  Calculation 
New  Business  Speller 

for  all  your  classes. 

We  also  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  next  year 
by  writing  for  our  price  list  of  texts  for  high 
schools  and  business  colleges. 

Lyons  & Carnahan 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  131  East  23d  Street 


BUSINESS 

LAW 

Om  of  the  Popular 
“Metropolitan  Series"  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

Examination  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


Arbuckle  institute  .t  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  PresMent 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 


A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  SupL, 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY, C.P.A. 

Director  Department  of  Accountingr 
233  BROADWAY*  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Are  yon  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  gfetting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student" 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of.  Accountancy 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Students  Win  Sweeping 
Victory  in  New  York  City  School  Championship 

In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Open  Shorthand  Contest,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Shorthzind  Contest  Committee,  on  January  29th,  1916,  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand 
won  a sweeping  victory  In  competition  with  the  Gregg  light-line  system. 


From  the  New  York  Globe 
DAY  SCHOOL  CONTEST  (Partial  List) 


Emanuel  Newman,  N.  Y. 


Gross  Words 

Net  Words 

System  Pe 

r Minute 

Per  Minute 

Position 

120 

118.8 

1 

120 

116.8 

2 

120 

114.4 

3 

. . .Gregg 

100 

98.5 

4 

100 

98.4 

5 

100 

97.2 

6 

100 

96 

7 

100 

95.6 

8 

80 

78.8 

9 

OOL  CONTEST  (Complete  List) 

. . . Isaac  Pitman 

140 

138.6 

1 

140 

136.6 

2 

100 

97.8 

3 

jh  .Isaac  Pitman 

100 

96.4 

4 

..  .Gregg 

100 

96 

5 

80 

77.8 

6 

..  .Gregg 

80 

77.77 

7 

CONTEST  (Complete 

List) 

200 

190.6 

1 

140 

134.4 

2 

120 

119.2 

3 

120 

117.8 

4 

RESULTS  BY  TEAMS 


The  New  York  Globe,  in  publishing  the  complete  results  of  this  contest,  said:  “The  chief  inter- 
est each  year  is  in  the  contest  between  the  teams  for  the  trophy.  The  presence  of  teams  using  two 
rival  systems  of  shorthand  last  year  added  greatly  to  the  efforts  of  the  contestants.  This  year 
three  systems  of  shorthand  were  represented,  but  interest  was  keenest  in  the  outcome  between  the 
Gregg  team  sent  in  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  team  entered  by 
the  Commercial  High  School.  The  results  are; 

Commercial  High  School  Team. 


Gross  Words 
Per  minute 


Emil  Ellis  120 

Samuel  J.  Abelow  100 

Jack  Ellis  ■ 100 

Eugene  Rosenstrauch  100 

Hector  J.  Battaglia  100 


Net  Words 
Per  Minute 

99.00 
98.4. 

97.2 

96.00 
95.6 


Points 

118.8 

98.4 

97.2 

96.0 

9S.6 


Toted  points  Isaac  Pitman 

High  School  of  Commerce  Team. 


Wm.  S.  Rosenberg  100 

Saul  Denofsky  80 

Percy  J.  Manning  80 

Harold  Henigson  80 

Daniel  Friedman  80 


98.5 

98.5 

97.75 

97.50 

97.25 


S06.6 

98.5 

78.8 
78.2 
78.0 

77.8 


Total  points  Gregg 

Write  for  “Statistical  Legerdemain.” 


411.3 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York 


BEST  BOOKS 

Pitman’s  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.  249  pp^  cloth, 
$1.00.  By  C.  A.  Toledano.  Spanish  Grammar  on  Nor- 
mal Lines.  Adopted  by  Erie  (Pa.)  High  School,  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

Hugo’s  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and  Rapid  Way  of 
Learning  Spanish.  Cloth,  $1.20.  Adopted  by  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg  (Pa.),  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  High 
School,  Seattle  (Wash.)  High  School,  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96  pp.,  cloth,  50c.  Adopted 
by  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

Send  for  Ci 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 


ON  SPANISH 

Pitman’s  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.  267 
pp.,  $1.00.  Adopted  by  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Adopted  by  Cornell  University,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp.,  $2.25.  By  G.  R.  Mac- 
donald. A complete  work  of  reference  for  students 
and  teachers.  “This  book  can  be  recommended  with- 
out qualification.” — The  Business  Journal,  New  York. 

plete  List. 

2 West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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At 

you  can  naA)e 
a quiet  ojjfice. 

Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 

Install  The  ''Silent  Smith” 

ana  ao  awa}?  with  noise! 

— Clatter  and  confusion  are  enemies  of  thought. 

— The  greater  the  racket  the  less  the  quantity 
and  poorer  the  quality  of  work. 

— Mechanical  refinements  have  made  the  “Silent 
Smith”  a marvel  of  quiet  and  office  efficiency. 

— Ask  any  operator  now  using  the  “Silent 
Smith”  and  she  will  tell  you  what  a relief  it  is  to 
her  nerves — and  no  more  to  her  than  to  her 
employer. 


Catalog  of  Model  8 Silent  Jvill  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  Typewriter  Compan;^ 

Factory  and  Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  3 I I BROADWAY 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND 


Wins  Impressive  Victory 


In  the  contest  held  January  29th  under  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Shorthand 
Contest  Committee,  New  York  City,  the  one-year  team  Gregg  students  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  showed  decided  superiority  over  the  two-year  team  of  Pitmanic  students 
from  the  Commercial  High  School,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation : 


School 

System 

Hours  of 

Year  in 

Average 

Average  Net 

Average 

Instruction 

High  School 

Age 

Speed 

Accuracy 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Gregg 

200 

2nd 

15 

82.5 

97.9 

Commercial  High  School 

Pitman 

440 

4th 

17 

101. 

97.2 

(Under  the  Resents  requirements,  students  witli  200  hours’  instruction  are  only  expected  to  develop  .50  words  a ininuteon  a60'^  srad- 
ing  basis.  The  Gregg  team  exceeded  the  normal  expectations  for2oo  hours’  instruction  by  6655,  with  an  average  accuracy  of97.9S(.) 


To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  Gregg  team 
victory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  Commercial 
High  School  team  received  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  as  many  hours  of  instruction;  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  team  were  graduates  and  were  thus 
better  equipped  educationally;  that  its  members  aver- 
aged two  years  older;  that  its  accuracy  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Gregg  team. 


But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  comparison  is 
that  this  graduate  team  from  the  Commercial  High 
School  (Pitman),  with  440  hours  of  instruction,  merely 
lived  up  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  Regents  for 
400  hours’  instruction,  while  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce team  (Gregg),  with  200  hours’  instruction,  ex- 
ceeded the  normal  requirements  for  200  hours'  instruc- 
tion by  66%  with  97.9%  accuracy. 


The  work  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  the  hands  of  very  young  students.  It  demonstrated  clearly  its  advantages  in  simplicity,  speed  and 
legibility — advantages  that  have  made  Gregg  Shorthand  the  standard  system  of  America,  and  secured  its 
adoption  in  more  than  67%  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


If  — 

Recreation  or  Re-Creation? 

Summer  should  not  only  bring  you  rest  and  relaxation.  It  should  make  you  over,  renew 
your  vigor,  your  professional  enthusiasm,  your  mental  freshness. 

Plan  now  to  devote  six  weeks  of  this  summer  to  the  Re-Creation  of  yourself  professionally 
and  intellectually  at  the 

Summer  Normal  Session  of 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

This  year  the  Summer  Session  will  begin  Monday,  July  3,  and  continue  to  Friday,  August  11. 
The  course  includes  professional  training  in  the  most  advanced  methods  and  the  technique 
of  teaching  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Training,  Business  English,  and  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence. Both  primary  and  advanced  instruction  will  be  given. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  course  for  1916  will  be  a six  weeks’  Reporting  Course,  to  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler.  This  will  be  an  independent  department,  but  teachers  who  wish  to  attain  speed 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  when  free  from  other  classes. 

Gregg  School  is  located  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Tower  Building.  It  has  been  pronounced  the  most  handsomely 
equipped  business  school  in  America. 

Write  for  a copy  of  the  school's  announcement  booklet  for  1916, 
and  make  your  plans  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6 NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Facts 

About  Belding’s  Accounts  and  Accounting  Practice 
That  Have  Impressed  a Successful  Teacher 


“Teachable  and  fits  well  into  High 
School  work.” 

“The  business  transactions,  busi- 
ness forms  and  illustrations  are  sim- 
ple in  design  and  business-like  in 
character.” 

“Accounting  practices  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  worked  into  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a way  that  it  is  not  over 
the  heads  of  the  students.” 


“The  approach  of  the  transactions 
and  the  final  treatment  on  a series  of 
connected  business  transactions  are 
developed  on  the  why  and  wherefore 
order.  This  process  which  involves 
the  clear,  concise  account  method 
fixes  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
student’s  mind  for  all  time.” 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standards — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for 

the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 


Vol.  40  APRIL,  1916  No.  8 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  for  the  Business 
Journal  Corporation  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  Thomas  Conyngton,  President;  Philip  J.  Warner,  Secretary ; 
Hugh  R.  Conyngton,  Treasurer. 

Horace  G.  Healey,  Editor;  Thomas  Conyngton,  Managing  Editor; 
E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  W.  D.  Bridge,  Associate  Editors;  Rowland 
W.  Jolly,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — Payable  in  advance  in  the  United  States, 
its  possessions  and  Mexico— One  year,  $1.00.  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries— One  Year,  $1.25. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. — Subscribers  may  have  their  mailing  ad- 
dress changed  as  often  as  desired.  In  ordering  such  changes  it  is 
necessary  that  both  old  and  new  addresses  be  given,  and  that  they  be 
received  at  the  office  of  publication  by  the  10th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding date  of  issue. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. — Furnished  upon  application. 


ENTERED  as  second  class  matter  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  under 
Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


NEW  TOPICS  NEXT  MONTH 

.\ii  undue  proportion  of  our  space  this  month  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  organization  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers.  It 
would  seem  of  much  importance  that  there  should 
be  an  effective  national  organization  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers  of  the  country.  It  would  seem  also 
that  there  is  a general  feeling  that  the  present  plan 
is  not  working  out  as  it  should.  The  discussion  and 
frank  expression  of  opinion  should  indicate  what  is 
thought  of  the  situation  by  those  most  interested. 
Next  week  we  shall  have  some  new  topics  of  wide 
interest. 


THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

From  the  very  comprehensive  discussion  in  the 
Tusiness  Journal^  during  the  last  three  months,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Convention,  our  readers 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  that  there  is  no  little 
dissatisfaction  with  its  present  conduct,  and  also  that 
very  divergent  views  are  held  by  those  who  would  im- 
prove matters.  In  connection  with  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed,  we  publish  this  month  on  another 
page,  the  statement  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Federation  by  states.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
59  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  comes  from  the  5 states 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan ; 
30  of  the  other  states  furnish  41  per  cent,  and  12  states 
are  not  represented  at  all.  Out  of  these  30  states,  9 
states  have  each  but  one  representative.  Taking  an- 
other combination,  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  at- 


tendance come  from  12  states,  while  the  other  10  per 
cent,  are  scattered  throughout  26  states. 

These  figures  show  that  the  convention  is  practically 
a local  convention  and  because  these  members  happen 
to  be  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  it  does 
not  justify  the  designation  “‘National  Federation.” 
Mr.  G.  W.  Brown  expresses  this  very  clearly  in  his  let- 
ter when  he  says,  “as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Federation 
is  not  now  and  never  was  a national  organization.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  attend  meetings  live  with- 
in a radius  of  200  miles,  as  you  have  suggested.  The 
word  ‘national’  did  not  appear  in  its  original  name. 
That  distinction  was  tacked  on  later  by  the  office 
seekers.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federation  might  very  well 
represent  the  central  or  middle  west  section  of  the 
country,  and  do  for  that  section  all  that  such  a body  is 
calculated  to  do.” 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Brown  frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that  as  a 
convention  it  only  represents  the  central  or  middle 
west  states,  and  should  not  claim  greater  dignity  or 
importance  than  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association. 

Even  if  those  in  charge  of  the  Federation  were  will- 
ing to  renounce  their  claims  of  priority  to  the  use  of 
the  designation  “National,”  that  would  not  satisfy 
many.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a national 
federation  of  commercial  teachers,  and  if  the  present 
federation  has  not  so  far  lived  up  to  its  name  and 
privileges,  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  make  such 
changes  in  its  organization  as  would  make  it  a body 
representative  of  the  whole  of  the  nation. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  ideals  that  should 
both  be  worked  out  and  made  effective : 

First,  that  the  teachers  from  the  states  close  to 
Chicago  should  have  the  same  kind  of  an  association 
and  convention  that  the  eastern  commercial  teachers 
have  in  their  association. 

.Second,  it  also  seems  that  there  should  be  a national 
federation,  national  in  its  scope,  representative  in  its 
character  and  dignity,  and  in  its  objects  worthy  of  the 
designation  “national.” 

These  separate  organizations  could  advantageously 
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meet  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
they  should  he  so  affiliated  that  both  can  have  this  op- 
portunity to  liold  their  meetings  together  would  seem 
in  every  way  desirable. 

To  effect  this  would  require  an  open  mindedness, 
disinterested  effort  and  some  ability  at  organization, 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  bnt  it  is  entirely  feasible 
and  should  he  worked  out.  In  the  editorial  following 
there  is  a suggestion  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
national  body. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 

A national  organization  of  commercial  teachers 
should  have  for  its  objects : 

(1)  To  raise  the  standards  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

(2)  To  study  and  work  out  the  best  possible  com- 
mercial courses  of  study. 

(3)  To  raise  the  professional  standards  of  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  United  States. 

There  should  be  two  classes  of  membership : 

Class  A,  or  active  members,  should  consist  solely 
of  representatives  of  the  state  and  other  territorial 
organizations  of  commercial  teachers.  These  active 
members  should  have  the  sole  right  to  vote  to 
manage  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Federation. 

Class  B,  or  associate  members,  should  be  all  of 
those  who  constitute  the  present  membership  or 
who  belong  to  any  of  the  subordinate  associations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Federation.  These 
members  should  have  the  right  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings, participate  in  all  discussions,  but  not  to  vote 
on  Federation  business. 

The  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation when  not  in  session  should  be  in  charge  of 
a board  of  five  directors,  as  at  present. 

The  number  of  representatives  to  which  each 
state  or  other  local  organization  would  be  entitled 
should  depend  on  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  there  should  be  a formal  election  by  the 
organization  of  the  delegates  to  represent  it  in  the 
National  Federation. 

It  wmdd  be  necessary  for  the  National  Federation 
to  prescribe  certain  standards  to  which  local  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  be  represented  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Federation  should  conform. 
For  instance,  any  local  organization  barring  out 
public  school  teachers  or  barring  out  private  school 
teachers,  should  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  National  Federation.  The  asso- 
ciation that  desires  to  be  a component  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  should  have  some  broad  test  of 
membershii)  that  would  take  in,  without  discrimina- 
tion or  prejudice,  all  those  who  are  practically  quali- 
fied to  teach  commercial  branches.  This  would  be  es- 


sential if  the  Federation  is  to  be  truly  national. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  do  not  relate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Federation. 
That  subject  opens  up  another  set  of  problems.  It 
would  seem  possible  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Federation  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  devote  these  meetings  to  the  discus- 
sion of  important  topics  of  nation-wide  interest. 
The  other  half  day  would  be  devoted  to  meetings 
of  subordinate  sections  or  round  tables  or  confer- 
ences on  any  subject  of  special  interest.  It  might 
he  expedient  to  allow  these  subordinate  associations 
the  widest  liberty  in  holding  and  conducting  their 
meetings.  It  might  be  necessary  to  let  them  pay 
for  the  expense  of  their  own  meetings,  so  that  when- 
ever any  group  grew  numerous  enough  or  could 
afford  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  a meeting  place 
it  could  meet. 

Many  of  the  proposals  for  changing  the  plan  of 
the  national  meeting  seem  to  contemplate  cutting 
down  the  number  of  these  subordinate  sections,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  membership  seems  to  be  to  in- 
crease them.  If  the  multiplication  of  these  smaller 
associations  detracted  from  the  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eration Convention,  it  might  be  a good  reason  for 
cutting  them  off,  but  if  a plan  can  be  devised  by 
which  the  National  Federation  may  meet  and  dis- 
cuss questions  of  national  importance,  and  then  the 
smaller  sections  meet  and  each  discuss  the  subjects 
that  appeal  to  it  the  most,  all  parties  could  be  profited 
and  their  relations  would  be  harmonious. 

A glance  at  the  symposium  in  this  number  and 
in  the  March  number  will  show  that  there  are 
many  different  ideas  as  to  how  the  Federation 
should  be  conducted  in  the  future,  but  it  is  notice- 
able that  nearly  everyone  writing  suggests  some 
change.  It  is  hoped  that  those  in  charge  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Federation  will  move  carefully,  will  do 
nothing  without  due  consideration,  and  will  recom- 
mend such  changes  as  may  be  feasible  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  Business  Journ.^l  has  been  called 
upon  to  open  its  columns  to  a perfectly  frank  dis- 
cussion from  every  source,  and  it  asks  no  more 
consideration  for  its  own  suggestions  than  for  those 
made  by  its  correspondents.  The  subject  is  not  ex- 
hausted and  it  is  hoped  that  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  but  have  not  as  yet  given  pub- 
licity to  their  views  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. 


COMMERCIALISM 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  article  on  an- 
other page  bv  that  veteran  of  commercial  education, 
George  Soule,  on  this  subject.  Our  readers  may  have 
noted  that  in  all  that  we  have  written  in  the  Business 
Journal,  we  have  never  advocated  giving  business  in- 
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struction  with  the  incentive  simply  to  make  money.  A 
teacher  should  not  teach  merely  to  make  money.  The 
professional  man  should  not  practice  merely  for  gain, 
and  the  business  man  of  the  future  should  not  be  a 
business  man  simply  to  make  money.  It  is  the  re- 
proach of  our  country,  the  shame  of  our  politics,  the 
basest  thing  in  the  American  character  that  so  many 
times  men  in  business,  men  in  politics,  men  in  positions 
of  trust,  betray  the  higher  interests  of  their  positions 
for  the  sake  of  some  immediate  gain  to  themselves. 
The  Business  Journal  always  teaches  that  any  hon- 
orable work  is  worth  while  for  its  own  sake  and  that 
the  objects  that  a man  should  work  for  in  business  or 
in  anything  else  are  the  ideal  rather  than  the  love  for 
gold.  The  best  work  that  is  done  in  this  world  is  the 
work  that  is  done  for  an  ideal.  The  work  of  the  artist, 
the  work  of  the  poet,  the  work  of  the  author,  the  work 
of  a statesman,  the  work  of  a great  engineer,  and  the 
work  of  a great  business  man,  should  be  done  for  the 
work’s  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  gain  that  should 
come  to  him  who  does  it. 

This  is  not  saying  that  he  who  does  good  work 
should  not  be  well  rewarded,  but  it  is  saying  that  the 
gain  is  not  the  all-important  thing,  that  a man  should 
play  a man's  part  in  the  world  because  he  is  a man,  and 
that  the  best  work  in  business  is  done  by  those  who 
love  good  work  better  than  big  profits.  We  are  a long 
way  from  this  ideal  yet,  but  the  commercial  teacher 
can  perhaps  do,  more  than  any  other  individual,  the 
best  work  toward  attaining  the  ideal.  If  he  by  his 
teaching  shows  that  he  thinks  more  of  teaching  well 
than  of  his  salary,  and  if  he  teaches  our  future  busi- 
ness men  that  they  have  a duty  to  their  fellows,  that 
their  vocation  is  second  to  none  other  in  opportunity 
tQ  do  good,  and  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is 
that  a man  shall  do  his  work  well  for  its  own  sake,  he, 
the  commercial  teacher,  shall  have  approved  his 
calling. 


PREPAREDNESS 

The  word  “preparedness”  is  being  much  used  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  an  entirely  appropriate  topic 
for  discussion  anywhere  and  in  any  publication.  The 
American  people  need  a preparedness  that  shall  make 
them  ready  either  for  peace  or  for  war,  and  the  pre- 
paredness advocated  by  the  Business  Journal  is  one 
to  which  no  one  can  take  exception. 

First,  the  American  people  need  a moral  prepareJi- 
ness.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  inefficiency  of  our 
army  and  of  our  navy.  Yet  it  appears  that  plenty  of 
money  has  been  appropriated  to  give  us  a reasonably 
efficient  army  and  a reasonably  efficient  navy.  If  we 
have  neither,  it  is  because  those  in  authority  have  be- 
trayed their  trust  and  the  money  that  should  have  gone 
to  giving  us  an  adequate  army  and  navy  has  been 


stolen  or  wasted.  There  are  men  in  Congress  who 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  sent  there  to  secure  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise  all  the  expenditure  possible  in 
their  own  particular  district.  These  men  are  the  real 
traitors  to  America.  They  are  the  disloyal  ones,  and 
if  this  country  comes  to  grief  in  any  future  emergency 
within  the  immediate  years,  these  men  will  be  to  blame. 
Or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  that  the  whole  American 
people  will  be  to  blame  that  they  have  elected  such  men 
to  office  and  have  tolerated  their  malfeasance.  This 
moral  preparedness  is  as  necessary  for  peace  as  it  is 
for  war.  It  is  our  one  great  and  tremendous  necessity. 

The  second  preparedness  is  an  economic  prepared- 
ness. We  may  not  admire  the  use  to  which  Germany 
has  put  her  wonderful  economic  efficiency,  but  the 
system  that  will  give  a people  such  an  enormous  effec- 
tiveness, either  in  peace  or  in  war  calls  for  our  earnest 
attention.  Here,  the  commercial  teacher  has  his  func- 
tion. If  the  American  people  are  to  be  made  more 
effective,  it  is  by  the  training  of  their  leaders,  and  the 
training  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  people  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  teachers  of  our  country.  If 
the  teachers  throughout  our  country  were  all  they 
should  be,  the  next  twenty  years  would  see  a marvel- 
lous change  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  and  our  in- 
dustries. What  we  waste  and  lose  and  fail  to  accom- 
plish by  reason  of  our  ineffectiveness  is  beyond  com- 
putation. Come  peace  or  come  war,  the  American 
people  must  learn  to  make  the  most  of  their  labor  and 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  their  country. 

In  the  third  place,  a physical  preparedness  is  essen- 
tial. There  are  those  who  object  to  military  training 
in  our  schools  and  for  our  young  men,  but  there  should 
be  none  to  object  to  such  training  being  given  to  all 
our  youth  of  both  sexes  as  would  develop  them  physic- 
ally so  far  as  each  one  was  capable  of  being  developed. 
The  future  of  any  nation  depends  on  its  citizens.  If 
the  nation  expects  to  exist,  if  it  expects  to  hold  its  own 
in  commerce  or  battle,  both  its  men  and  women  should 
be  physically  developed  so  that  they  will  be  strong  and 
healthful.  How  this  is  to  be  attained  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  define.  Marvellous  improvement 
can  be  made  by  systematic  endeavor.  Nations  at  war 
spend  millions  without  a thought.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  we,  in  time  of  peace,  should  spend  thought 
and  give  millions,  if  need  be,  to  give  each  boy  and  girl, 
each  man  and  woman,  all  the  physical  excellence  that 
they  can  attain. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  war,  each  one  of  us 
should  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  three-fold  pre- 
paredness. If  we  could  have  it,  we  could  feel  assured 
of  the  future  greatness  of  our  nation.  If  we  do  not 
attain  this  to  a much  greater  degree  than  at  present, 
we  shall  fall  behind  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  and  the  historian  of  our  future  may  then  write 
on  his  pages  “Ichabod.” 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  ATTENDING  CONVENTIONS 

By  Prominent  Educators. 


TPl  E original  letter  from  a commercial  teacher 
appeared  in  the  Jannar}-  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Journal.  We  have  asked  some  whose 
opinions  might  be  worth  while  what  they  thought 
of  the  letter.  We  wish  we  could  give  all  the  com- 
ment that  has  come  to  us.  The  following  letters  are 
typical : 

LETTER  FROM  G.  W.  BROWN 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I have  carefully  read  that  portion  of  your  February 
magazine  referring  to  the  last  Chicago  convention. 
The  subject  is  ably  handled  from  your  point  of  view. 
The  view  of  The  Business  Journal  seems  to  be  that 
the  federation  should  act  the  part  of  a sort  of  “post 
graduate  course”  for  all  the  other  business  education 
associations  of  the  country.  Such  a plan  would 
naturally  rule  out  of  the  Federation  programs  all  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  almost  primary  class  work,  such 
as  practical  discussions  in  penmanship,  business  cal- 
culations, English  and  correspondence,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand  and  the  like. 

In  my  opinion,  such  an  organization  would  not 
attract  a corporal’s  guard  of  commercial  teachers  from 
long  distances.  Delegates  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  would  be  no  more  inclined  to  attend  such 
a meeting  than  they  are  to  attend  the  present  Federa- 
tion, unless  their  expenses  were  paid  and  attractive  of- 
fices were  in  sight. 

I very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  demand 
for  a “national  organization.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Federation  is  not  now  and  never  was  a national  organi- 
zation. The  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
attended  the  meetings  live  within  a radius  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  as  you  have  suggested.  The  word 
“national”  did  not  appear  in  its  original  name.  That 
distinction  was  tacked  on  later  by  the  office  seekers. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Federation  was  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  who  composed  its 
several  branches,  or  divisions.  It  was  also  thought 
that  an  hour  or  two  a day  might  be  so  arranged  that 
all  the  bodies  could  be  interested  enough  to  come 
together  in  assembly  to  hear  such  discussions  as  would 
interest  all.  That  feature  of  the  old  organization  was, 
in  a manner  of  speaking,  not  the  whole  dog,  but  merely 
the  tail  of  the  dog. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  those  choice  but  restless 
spirits  who  are  always  lingering  about  the  outskirts  of 
any  organization,  “seeking  whom  they  may  devour,” 
began  to  develop  the  tail  of  the  dog,  by  creating  new 
offices,  new  and  useless  “boards  of  directors,”  etc.,  all 
for  personal  interests,  and  so,  in  due  time,  the  tail  came 
to  wag  the  dog,  and  now  there  is  not  much  left  but  the 
tail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federation  might  very  well 
represent  the  Central,  or  Middle  West  section  of  the 
country  and  do  for  that  section  all  that  such  a body  is 
calculated  to  do.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Eastern 
Business  Teachers’  Association  is  just  as  important 
and  efficient  in  its  work,  perhaps  more  so,  than  the 
Federation.  A similar  body  might  be  supported  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  another  in  the  South. 

All  of  these  organizations  could  and  would  cover 
about  the  same  ground  and,  if  properly  conducted. 


would  be  a means  of  great  good  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
commercial  teachers.  I believe  with  Dr.  Rowe,  in 
your  March  number,  that  "The  one  thing  above  all 
others  that  teachers  are  deficient  in  is  a proper  under- 
standing of  teaching  methods  and  that  is  one  thing 
they  want  most.”  This  statement  will  apply  just  as 
strongly  to  public  school  teachers  as  to  business  college 
teachers. 

I don’t  seem  to  care  very  much  about  the  so-called 
high  and  mighty  dignitaries  in  our  line  of  teaching  or 
any  other.  I have  been  somewhat  familiar  for  many 
years  with  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
great  “N.  E.  A.”  That  body  offers  a splendid  field  for 
glorifying  a few  ambitious  educators.  It  is  a political 
scheme  from  center  to  circumference  and  while  it  at- 
tracts thousands  and  thousands  of  teachers,  the  or- 
dinary rank  and  file  never  expect  to  get  any  good  from 
its  programs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  very  few  ever  attend 
the  sessions.  Teachers  embrace  the  opportunity  it  offers 
to  get  reduced  railway  rates  for  a grand  excursion  and 
summer  vacation.  Its  mighty  men  hold  all  the  offices 
and  some  have  even  been  promoted  to  the  state 
penitentiary. 

I am  not  able  to  see  what  permanent  educational 
advantage  would  arise  from  a convention  consisting  of 
the  inner  circle,  so  to  speak,  of  commercial  educators. 
I doubt  if  such  meetings  would  be  taken  up  with  very 
much  discussion  of  purely  pedagogical  questions  or 
business  questions  calculated  to  advance  the  training 
and  interests  of  the  rank  and  file  of  commercial 
teachers.  There  would  doubtless  be  a plenty  of  “up- 
lift” and  a vast  amount  of  fine  spun  theorizing  that 
would  never  get  anywhere  in  a practical  sense.  Teach- 
ing the  young,  in  its  best  estate,  is  a very  direct  and 
after  all  a very  simple  proposition,  providing  he  who 
assumes  to  teach  is  really  a teacher  and  on  to  his  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  business  of  conven- 
tions and  association  is  well  nigh  run  to  seed.  The 
sooner  we  can  get  away  from  a lot  of  the  nonsense  and 
red  tape  surrounding  such  gatherings  and  get  down  to 
smaller  and  simpler  organizations  in  which  the  earnest 
individual  teacher  desires  to  come  into  helpful  contact 
with  his  fellow  teachers,  who  are  interested  in  similar 
lines  of  school  work,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Genius  will  burn  anyway,  whether  there  be  con- 
ventions or  not.  All  the  educational  geniuses  and 
philosophers  that  the  country  has  any  need  of  can  per- 
form, and  will  perform,  their  perfect  work  through 
the  medium  of  magazines,  essays  and  the  like  just  as 
surely  and  efficiently  if  there  were  no  public  gatherings 
of  teachers  at  all.  But  I am  in  favor  of  conventions 
for  all  teachers  who  are  bent  on  improving  their 
methods  and  skill,  providing  the  office  holding  pest  can 
be  squelched. 

I am  in  favor  of  disbanding  the  central  or  general 
body  of  the  Federation.  I would  promote  the  separate, 
independent  bodies  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  If 
they  met  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  they 
would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  present  Federa- 
tion, and  more,  wuthout  its  disadvantages. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  W.  Brown. 

Kankakee,  111.,  March  17,  1916. 
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LETTER  FROM  FREDERICK  J.  ROSE 

Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  important,  I think,  in  a discussion  of  this 
kind  to  avoid  destructive  criticism  which  has  no 
constructive  effect.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  impugning  the  motives  or  questioning  the  good 
faith  of  those  whose  zeal  was  responsible  last  De- 
cember for  the  fact  that  the  Federation  meeting 
partook  very  much  more  the  nature  of  a bazaar 
than  a convention.  The  fact  remains  that  the  cor- 
ridors were  at  all  times  crowded  and  Big  Business 
was  writ  large  everywhere  and  could  be  read  at 
all  times,  while  the  real  life  of  the  convention 
proper  was  weak,  gasping  for  breath,  at  times  well 
nigh  extinct,  and  never  at  any  one  time  healthy 
and  strong.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  inferred  that  any- 
one had  that  purpose  in  view,  and  those  responsible 
for  it,  once  their  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
Business  Show,  once  their  mind  is  free  from  the 
spell  of  the  expert  salesmen  who  were  there  in 
great  numbers  and  full  strength,  will  be  willing 
to  admit  that  there  was  no  real  convention  in  any 
one  of  the  sections.  A mere  handful  of  people,  five 
or  six,  maybe  a dozen,  seldom  a score,  might  be 
found  in  each  of  the  section  meetings  listening  to 
papers  carefully  prepared — worthy  of  a representa- 
tive audience — with  no  time  for  discussion  by  even 
those  few  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Federation 
meeting  encroached  on  the  session,  and  the  one 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  through. 

True,  in  the  high  school  section,  at  times,  there 
was  a larger  attendance;  but  the  attendance  was 
migratory — divided  between  allegiance  to  the  sec- 
tion and  the  distractions  outside.  The  shorthand 
section,  years  ago  the  vital  section  in  the  Federa- 
tion, like  some  other  sections,  was  relegated  to  a 
back  room  which  was  hard  to  find.  Those  who  did 
find  it,  as  well  as  the  other  sections  similarly  situ- 
ated, ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  expert  salesmen  who 
blocked  the  corridors  and  button-holed  their  “pros- 
pects,” and  thus  authors  of  carefully  prepared  pa- 
pers found  their  time  wasted  on  an  attenuated  au- 
dience representing  a few  of  the  faithful,  whose 
lips  were  sealed  by  the  closure. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  expert  salesmen,  whose 
expenses  were  paid,  to  be  at  the  convention  just 
as  they  would  be  at  any  other  place  to  which  they 
might  be  directed  to  go ; we  all  were  glad  to  see 
them,  because  they  are  our  friends,  and  we  are 
friends  of  theirs.  It  would  ill  become  one  of  those 
salesmen  to  remind  us  that  an  instructive  paper 
was  being  read  in  the  Penmanship  Section,  for  in- 
stance, for  it  was  his  duty  to  button-hole  a “pros- 
pect” whenever  and  wherever  he  can,  notwith- 
standing the  reading  of  the  paper.  There  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  him  at  all,  or  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  something  to  sell,  or  that  he  sold  it — 
not  at  all.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  people 
were  themselves  once  Business  Educators.  If  we 
could  not  withstand  the  wiles  of  the  salesmen  and 
got  roped  in,  the  ludicrous  side  is  quite  apparent, 
and  we  must  be  humorists.  But  the  pity  is  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  practical 
extinguishing  of  the  educational  value  of  the  great 
gathering. 

In  its  last  analysis  the  Federation  is  a federa- 
tion of  several  associations  which  are  themselves 
entities.  The  life  of  the  Federation,  therefore,  is 


not  in  the  Federation  but  in  the  entities.  When 
the  entities  are  extinct  there  is  no  longer  a federa- 
tion ; the  term  would  be  a misnomer.  But  the 
Federation  has  its  function  in  joining  together  the 
entities  so  the  common  elements  may  be  united. 

Not  enough  care  has  been  paid  to  the  life  of  the 
associations  of  which  the  Federation  is  the  unified 
expression,  and  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  exhibits.  These  have  their  rightful  place  at  all 
conventions,  but  the  growth  of  the  Convention 
itself  must  more  than  equal  the  growth  of  the  ex- 
hibits. In  the  Federation  meetings  the  tendency 
has  been  the  reverse.  Growth  is  to  be  fostered, 
not  by  recklessly  lopping  off  the  exhibits,  but  by 
more  carefully , fostering  the  growth  of  the  com- 
ponent associations. 

There  certainly  will  be  improvement  next  year. 
There  must  be,  because  the  men  responsible  for 
the  good  management  of  the  Federation  are  not  so 
foolish,  once  their  eyes  are  opened,  as  now  they 
must  be,  to  run  the  ship  of  the  Federation  on  the 
sharp  rocks  of  Business,  as  it  was  headed  in  De- 
cember last. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  not  more  fostering 
of  the  life  of  the  associations  federated  in  the  Fed- 
eration, the  associations  will,  perforce,  have  to  hold 
separate  conventions  where  they  may  function 
normally.  This  could  very  easily  be  accomplished 
in  Chicago.  The  Federation  is  not  at  all  essen- 
tial to  the  holding  of  a shorthand  convention,  a 
high  school  convention,  a penmanship  convention, 
or  a business  teachers’  convention,  each  at  separate 
times  and  at  separate  places.  But  this  is  not  de- 
sirable, however  necessary  the  Federation  may,  in 
its  unwisdom,  make  it.  The  interests  of  these 
various  departments  have  elements  in  common 
which  made  the  formation  of  the  Federation  de- 
sirable. All  that  is  ancient  history.  We  don’t  want 
to  have  to  set  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  and  do 
it  all  over  again.  The  remedy  is  so  simple. 

Foster  the  life  of  the  conventions  of  the  com- 
ponent associations  by  giving  them  time  to  breathe. 
Do  that  by  inviting  to  the  Federation  meeting  a 
speaker  or  two  ivitli  a Message,  such  as  Governor 
Ferris  had  to  give,  and  by  devoting  the  rest  of  its 
time  (and  that  will  not  be  much)  to  the  business 
of  the  Federation,  papers  in  which  all  sections  have 
mutual  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  those  papers. 
In  other  words  eliminate  “talk,”  no  matter  who 
the  oracle  may  be.  And  at  the  banquet  arrange  for 
one  speaker  who  has  a real  message  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  evening  contain  just  happiness,  glad- 
ness, togetherness,  and  all-on-a-levelness  and  not 
so  much  platformness. 

The  chief  places  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Federa- 
tion should  not  be  given  to  the  money-changers. 
The  exhibits  have  their  proper  place.  They  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard. 

Above  all,  avoid  politics.  That  ought  to  be  in 
a postscript,  because  the  postscript  always  contains 
the  most  important  part  of  the  letter.  Get  down 
from  the  stump,  Mr.  Politician ; you  make  so  much 
noise  we  can’t  hear  ourselves  think.  It  won’t  do 
for  me  to  say  any  more.  I must  stem  the  torrent 
of  my  vitriolic  thoughts  the  moment  the  idea  of 
the  influence  of  the  politician  enters  my  brain. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Chicago.  111.,  Feb.  19,  1916.  Frederick  J.  Rose. 
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LETTER  FROM  WM.  BACHRACH 

Dear  Mr.  Convngtom  ; 

I have  delayed  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 26  until  I could  find  time  to  give  it  the  attention 
which  it  merits. 

1 have  read  most  of  your  February  issue  of  The 
Business  Journal  and  desire  to  say  that  I am 
pleased  to  find  that  commercial  education  has  a 
magazine  that  is  devoting  its  columns  to  the  larger 
issues  involved  in  our  work.  1 wish  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  high  ideal  which  you  have  set  before 
y'ou. 

I agree  with  you  that  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  could,  to  good  advantage, 
study  the  larger  movements  in  commercial  education 
and  devote  a greater  part  of  its  meetings  to  reports 
of  standing  committees  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  exhaustive  reports.  Too  much  time,  1 fear, 
has  been  spent  on  the  discussion  of  purely  technical 
schemes  and  devices  which  could  very'  well  be 
worked  up  by'  the  teacher  from  the  study  of  texts  or 
by  attendance  at  local  conventions  or  roundtables.  Too 
much  time,  also,  is  spent  at  the  conventions  with  the 
discussion  of  non-professional  matters  which  are  more 
of  private  than  of  general  interest. 

Very'  trnh'  yours, 

William  Bachrach, 
Supervisor  of  Commercial 
City  of  Chicago,  Work  in  the  Fligh  Schools. 

I''ebruary'  2T  1916. 


LETTER  FROM  E.  E.  JONES 

Dear  Mr.  Conyngton  : 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  letter  of 
“Mr.  Commercial  Teacher’’  in  your  magazine,  a 
number  of  ideas  have  come  to  mv  mind  that  I would 
like  very  much  to  give  you  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  state  commercial  teachers’  associa- 
tions and  also  section  associations  of  commercial 
teachers,  such  as  the  Eastern,  Missouri  Valley,  etc. 
These  all  have  a distinct  field  and  fill  a need.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  there  is  just  as  much  need  for  a 
national  association  as  for  the  sectional  associations. 
The  national  association,  however,  in  my  mind,  should 
be  composed  largely  of  delegates  from  the  other  asso- 
ciations, who  could  act  with  full  power,  representing 
their  several  associations  in  discussions,  votes,  etc. 
There  should  be  at  least  as  much  executive  power 
vested  in  this  association  as  in  the  national  associations 
of  other  professions  such  as  the  American  Association 
of  Public  Accountants,  the  National  Association  of 
Physicians,  etc. 

The  power  to  hold  our  standard  to  a high  plane 
should  be  vested  in  this  association  and  unless  the 
teachers  or  schools  maintain  the  standard  set  by  the 
association,  he  should  be  disqualified  from  membership 
in  the  association  and  expelled.  Committees  should  be 
appointed  to  work  out  problems  during  the  entire  year 
or  during  a period  of  years,  depending  on  the  task 
before  them,  and  this  report  should  be  distributed  to 
every'  member  and  every  society  for  their  local  dis- 
cussions and  recommendations  which  should  be 
thoroughly  handled  in  the  national  convention. 

This  would  provide  a large  membership  in  the 
national  association  and  also  would  provide  for 
standardization  in  all  our  courses,  which  otherwise 


could  not  he  arranged.  There  should  be  such  stand- 
ardization as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  business  man 
to  know  just  what  is  meant  by  being  a graduate  of  the 
business  college.  At  jiresent  it  is  absolutely  a mean- 
ingless term.  The  method  proposed  above  would  give 
a definite  meaning  to  this  term,  the  same  as  a graduate 
from  any  of  our  universities. 

The  various  local  organizations,  such  as  state  and 
sections,  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
national  association  and  individuals  could  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  national  association  by  jiaying  certain 
fees  in  addition  to  the  fees  of  the  local  organization. 
I believe  it  a good  plan  to  have  as  one  requirement  of 
membership  in  the  national  association,  membership  in 
one  or  more  of  the  other  associations. 

I hen,  too,  certain  benefits  and  privileges  should  be 
offered  to  members  which  would  make  it  really  worth 
while.  The  items  mentioned  above  alone  would  make 
membership  in  the  national  association  worth  many 
times  what  it  now  is  worth,  but  other  features  could 
be  added  such  as  bulletin  service,  an  open  forum  in  the 
official  organ,  want  ad.  space  for  positions  and  other- 
wise, and  various  other  things  of  this  sort  which  would 
be  confined  to  members  only. 

It  is  my  hope  that  something  of  this  kind  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  near  future.  I talked  and  wrote 
considerably  during  the  past  year  along  this  line  and  I 
have  heard  favorable  opinions  exjiressed  by  a number 
of  our  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Jones, 

fleneral  Secretary  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation. 

Chicago,  111.,  March  17,  1916. 


LETTER  FROM  WALTER  L.  READ 

Dear  Mr.  Conyngton; 

I want  to  begin  by  saying  that  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  Business  Journal  was  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  me,  and  I think  it  contains  a great  deal  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 

I did  not  consider  that  your  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions were  in  any  respect  “fault  finding.”  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  instructive,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  good.  Those  who  have  in  the  past  directed 
the  policies  and  prepared  the  programmes  of  the 
different  conventions  should  not  object  to  them, 
and  those  who  now  have  charge  of  these  matters 
should  find  them  helpful. 

Some  plan  for  simplifying  and  making  more  ef- 
fective the  organization  of  the  Convention  is  de- 
sirable. The  need  for  such  reorganization  was  ap- 
jiarent  at  the  last  Convention,  and  The  Business 
Journal  has  cited  a number  of  good  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  Convention  itself  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  consider  the  faults  of  the  present  or- 
ganization with  a view  to  remedying  them. 

My  suggestion  is  that  our  six  sections  should  be 
reduced  to  two — Business  and  a Phonographic  Sec- 
tion— so  that  the  organization  of  our  Federation 
should  correspond  with  that  of  the  schools  repre- 
sented by  our  membership,  and  so  that  the  audiences 
might  be  larger,  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
vastly  reduced,  and  the  difficulties  of  preparation 
minimized.  I am  convinced  that  this  is  the  right 
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idea.  To  work  out  the  details  so  that  none  will  be 
ofl'ended  will  be  a difficult  undertaking. 

Could  you  not  through  the  columns  of  The 
Business  Journal,  find  out  what  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  members  on  the  various  changes  proposed? 
Find  out  whether  the  penmanship  people  prefer  to 
flock  by  themselves  or  whether  they  would  prefer 
a broader  association  in  the  business  section.  Find 
out  whether  the  high  school  people  prefer  to  flock 
by  themselves  or  whether  they  would  not  get  more 
out  of  the  Convention  by  going  into  the  other  sec- 
tions where  each  could  broaden  his  knowledge  of 
the  particular  subject  by  rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  teachers  in  these  sections.  Find  out  whether 
the  private  school  teachers  prefer  to  congregate  by 
themselves,  or  to  broaden  by  mixing  with  the  high 
school  teachers.  Find  out  whether  the  stenotype 
people  and  the  shorthand  people  have  the  same  prob- 
lems or  different  ones,  and  whether  the  stenotype 
people  would  not  be  better  off  if  they  should  bring 
their  light  into  the  dark  places  of  pencil  shorthand 
instead  of  hiding  it  under  a bushel.  Find  out  whether 
the  members  want  exhibits  of  machines  and  sys- 
tems and  whether  they  favor  special  institutes  such 
as  the  one  held  by  Rowe  & Co.  and  by  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  and  whether  they  approve  of  other  mem- 
bers holding  private  conventions  in  the  same  city 
while  the  National  Federation  is  in  session. 

Such  men  as  the  past  and  present  officers  of  the 
Federation  and  of  the  various  sections  should  be 
able  to  advise  on  these  points.  A general  poll  of 
the  membership  would  not  be  bad.  It  may  be  that 
the  members  do  not  wish  the  absorption  of  any  ex- 
isting sections,  and  would  prefer  a round  table  sys- 
tem that  would  still  further  specialize  in  the  various 
subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  half  a day  devoted 
to  the  programme  of  the  general  Federation,  fol- 
lowed or  preceded  by  a half  day  of  round  table 
work,  would  be  a splendid  arrangement. 

In  raising  this  question  you  have  touched  one  of 
the  big  questions  of  the  Federation.  I hope  you  will 
take  up  the  investigation  and  report  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee  your  findings  in  ample  time  to 
help  them  to  make  the  recommendations  called  for 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Convention. 

Our  Federation  sprang  from  a business  college 
association.  Our  members,  conscious  of  the  re- 
sults that  follow  the  hard  application  they  give  to 
their  class  work,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  resent 
the  attitude  of  those  parties  who,  with  little  prac- 
tical experience,  assume  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion  in 
intricate  ramifications  of  vague  and  mysterious 
subdivisions  of  the  ethical  and  psychological  phases 
of  commercial  training.  Some  of  these  latter  are 
important,  but  should  not  be  over-emphasized.  I 
am  thinking  now  especially  of  the  gentlemen  who 
analyze  character  by  percentage  tests,  fix  vocations 
by  the  catechism  method,  decide  all  questions  by 
“surveys,”  and  call  a list  of  questions  a “question- 
aire.”  The  real  problems  of  the  profession  are  prac- 
tical and  definite.  These  other  things  are  the  froth 
and  foam. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  on  which  I can- 
not agree  with  The  Business  Journal.  In  one  place 
you  say  the  programmes  are  too  elementary.  There 
are  many  now  who  have  the  impression  that  the 
programmes  would  be  vastly  improved  if  we  would 
come  down  to  earth  and  deal  in  a practical  way 


with  some  of  the  elementary  and  technical  things 
— the  narrow  things,  if  you  please,  which  the  real 
result-getters  in  our  business  love  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss. Personally  I do  not  consider  that  any  of  the 
corporation  schools  that  I have  seen  compared  at  all 
favorably  with  the  work  of  many  of  our  small  busi- 
ness colleges.  What  I object  to  is  the  air  of  superior- 
ity with  which  some  “high  brows”  who,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  are  neither  trained  nor  experienced  in  com- 
mercial education,  try  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  We 
want  to  learn  all  we  can  from  them,  and  their  con- 
stant presentation  of  new  topics  helps  to  keep  us 
awake,  helps  us  to  progress,  but  we  usually  find 
when  we  have  sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that 
the  kernel  of  wheat  is  not  so  big  after  all,  and  after 
the  psychological  chaff  has  been  blown  away,  we 
have  the  same  old  kernel  of  common  sense  that  our 
simple  forebears  used,  called  by  a very  simple 
name.  I deplore  the  tendency  in  our  gatherings, 
programmes,  and  professional  literature  to  acclaim 
high-sounding  topics  and  the  speakers  who  are  glib 
in  their  use,  rather  than  the  real  thinkers  and  doers 
in  the  profession. 

Let  us  have  a full  discussion.  Make  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  an  open  forum  for  the  questions  that 
vitally  concern  business  education  and  let  us  hear 
all  sides.  Business  teachers  should  be  able  to  think 
clearly  and  express  their  opinions  forcefully.  I 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  a general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  our  membership  on  the  point 
of  whether  or  not  we  need  reorganization,  and  if  so, 
along  what  lines  that  reorganization  should  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chicago,  III.  W.\LTER  L.  Re.\d. 

February  25.  1916. 


LETTER  FROM  E.  E.  MAGOON. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  future  course  of  the  Federation  is  a subject 
that  needs  serious  consideration. 

Whether  or  not  a teacher  or  school  man  gets 
value  received  by  attending  the  annual  meetings, 
depends  on  the  individual’s  experience,  his  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  of  human  service.  The  convention 
is  a sort  of  clearing  ground  for  a lot  of  educational 
and  pedagogical  rubbish  to  which  we  have  become 
addicted.  I say  let  us  get  together  and  thrash  this 
matter  out  in  a business-like  way,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  business  education. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  had  too  many  side  issues. 
These  exhibits  should  not  be  conducted  so  as  to 
clash  with  the  regular  meetings  for  which  we  have 
asked  people  to  prepare  addresses  and  come  long 
distances  to  give.  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  carry 
out  a program  where  interests  are  so  divided  and 
time  so  limited  that  convention  goers  can  attend 
only  a small  part  of  each  session. 

It  is  likely  that  before  our  next  meeting  we  shall 
formulate  a plan  whereby  we  can  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  at  our  December  meeting. 

I trust  this  covers  the  ground  in  a general  way 
and  will  help  to  show  where  we  stand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  E.  Mauiki.n. 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rajiids,  Mich. 

March  9,  1916. 
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LETTER  FROM  H.  M.  ROWE 

Gentlemen ; 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  while  your  view- 
point in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  is 
correct  from  one  standpoint,  it  is  not  exactly  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  Federation  from  an- 
other. Now  the  Federation  was  not  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  “leading  educators,  directors,  ma;ia- 
gers,  superintendents,  etc.,”  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  teachers  who  are  doing  the  work  in  the  school 
rooms.  If  the  leading  educators,  etc.,  that  you  refer 
to  wish  to  hold  meetings,  they  should  hold  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  meetings  from  the  Federation 
meeting  proper,  instead  of  as  one  of  its  departments, 
as  at  present.  For  instance,  we  now  have  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  department,  the  Stenotype  depart- 
ment, etc.  These  are  not  teachers’  departments  and 
should  have  no  place  in  the  Federation,  any  more 
than  the  Publishers’  Credit  Association  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Federation,  which  it  is  not.  It  doesn’t 
even  hold  its  meetings  at  the  same  time. 

Another  point  which  you  miss  is  that  it  doesn’t  jjay 
teachers  to  come  at  great  expense  to  themselves  to 
listen  to  a lot  of  hot  air,  high-flown,  high-brow 
stuff  from  noted  speakers,  who  talk  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects  except  those  particular  subjects  that  the 
teacher  is  especially  interested  in  in  his  schoolroom 
work.  You  miss,  too,  the  important  fact  that  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  personal  contact  between  teachers 
that  leaves  wdth  them  the  ideas  and  thoughts  they 
can  take  home.  You  can  hear  all  that  the  “promi- 
nent speakers”  say  in  any  lyceum  lecture  course  or 
you  can  read  of  them  in  the  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. In  fact,  you  miss  the  point  that  the  Federation 
was  originally  intended  to  help  teachers  directly  in 
their  schoolroom  work  and  departure  from  that 
simple  idea  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  teacli- 
ers  who  attend  the  Federation. 

Nor  it  is  to  their  liking.  If  you  want  to  prove  this 
by  actual  demonstration,  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  while  the  Round  Table  or  section  work 
is  going  on  and  you  will  find  very  few-  teachers 
about  the  halls.  When  the  general  session  is  on, 
the  halls  are  full  of  teachers  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  general 
sessions  to  attend. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  agitate  this 
question  you  ought  to  agitate  it  so  as  to  work  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  teachers.  Your  ideal  is  all 
right  but  it  is  only  an  ideal — it  doesn’t  state  the  facts 
neither  does  it  fit  the  case.  This  is  my  own  humble 
opinion  and  I am  stating  my  opinions,  not  for  pub- 
lication or  to  controvert  your  arguments  but  simply 
to  express  to  you  what  I believe  from  many  years’ 
observations  in  connection  with  teachers’  meetings. 
We  know,  perhaps  a great  deal  better  than  you  or 
any  other  one  outside  of  those  dealing  direct  with 
teachers,  what  their  needs  are  and  I am  telling  you 
that  what  they  need  is  not  correspondence  courses 
or  any  of  the  other  things  you  suggest  so  much  as 
actual  inspirational  instruction  in  teaching  methods. 
I don’t  care  whether  you  do  this  through  summer 
schools  or  teachers’  institutes  or  Federation  meet- 
ings or  whatnot,  but  that  is  what  they  need.  Some 
of  those  who  are  graduates  of  our  highest  schools  in 
accountancy,  commerce  and  finance,  ’ etc.,  etc.,  are 
the  ones  who  know  least  about  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  who  are  least  efficient  in  imparting  instruc- 


tion to  students.  W e know  these  things  because  we 
lia\  e to  deal  with  teachers  using  our  texts  all  over 
t!ie  United  States.  W’e  know  because  we  visit  them 
in  their  classrooms.  In  many  instances  they  are 
not  able  to  grasp  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  our  text 
or  any  other  text.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
trained  teachers  as  teachers.  Do  you  catch  the 
point  ? 

Now,  if  you  will  turn  your  attention  in  this  con- 
nection you  will  be  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head.  I 
know  it  is  not  nearly  so  spectacular  or  easy  to  write 
about  or  tangible  as  the  idea  you  have  developed  in 
your  editorial,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  cause  of  commercial  education 
and  it  is  equally  important  to  a very  large  extent  to 
educators  of  all  kinds  and  teachers  of  all  subjects 
and  branches. 

Very  truly  yours, 

II.  M.  Rowe. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

February  18,  1916. 

'I'he  foregoing  letter  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  came  as  it  is  given  and  the  editor  asked 
and  received  permission  to  publish  it  as  an  “unex- 
purgated” expression  of  opinion.  He  wishes  that 
everyone  else  with  opinions  and  good  reasons  to 
supi)ort  them  would  be  as  free  as  Mr.  Rowe  to  ex- 
press them. 


THE  IMPORTANT  TOPICS. 

'The  editorial  in  the  February  Number  with  the 
above  heading  elicited  much  interest.  Wun.  Bach- 
rach  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  suggests 
some  additions: 

“In  regard  to  the  Important  Topics  which  you 
have  listed  in  the  February  Business  Journal  the 
following  might  be  added  : 

“1.  How  far  should  a school  go  in  training  its  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  modern  office  devices? 

“2.  Should  part-time  employment  work  be  encour- 
aged for  those  students  who  can  well  afford  to  stay 
in  school  for  four  years? 

“Is  the  employer  more  critical  of  the  fact,  that  the 
pupil  is  slightly  unacquainted  with  his  methods  or 
devices  than  he  is  of  the  pupil’s  deficiencies  in  such 
fundamentals  as  English,  spelling,  punctuation,  arith- 
metic, etc.  ? 

“Although  part-time  work  may  for  a time  inspire 
the  pupil  to  greater  efforts  at  school,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  this  half-time  spent  at  work  will  be  de- 
voted to  work  of  an  uneducational  character;  that 
he  might  have  been  better  off  m school  during  much 
of  the  time? 

“3.  Are  lectures  by  business  men  worth  while? 

“4.  Should  more  attention  be  given  in  the  commer- 
cial courses  to  oral  expression  than  is  at  present 
given  in  many  of  the  commercial  schools?”  . 

We  hope  to  have  other  timely  topics  suggested  and 
when  they  are  all  in,  the  Business  Journal,  will  pub- 
lish the  whole.  If  all  who  are  thinking  and  planning  in 
the  field  of  commercial  education  could  concentrate  on 
the  really  essential,  points,  much,  more  might  be  ef- 
fected. A practical  and  specific  statemept  of  such 
points  should  promote  this. 
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THE  CORRELATION  OF  ENGLISH  WITH  STENOG- 
RAPHY AND  TYPEWRITING 

I)V  D.  W'.VLTER  Morton,  A.  AT,  C.  P.  A.'" 


OFTEN  an  English  teacher  is  exasperated  to 
find  that  the  commerce  students  in  the  high 
school  do  not  seem  to  be  in  symathy  with  her 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  learning  English  literature. 
This  apparent  distaste  for  English  literature  on  the 
part  of  the  commerce  student,  may  be  very  adroitly 
overcome  by  correlating  the  work  in  English  litera- 
ture, with  the  work  in  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing. Likewise  students  other  than  commerce  stu- 
dents, who  are  taking  English  literature  courses  in 
the  high  school,  and  who  have  a distaste  for  the 
course,  would  find  it  very  helpful  indeed  to  take 
the  work  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  when 
such  work  is  carefully  planned,  so  as  to  correlate 
with  the  work  in  the  course  in  English  literature. 
It  is  possible  also,  to  make  the  courses  in  English 
composition  correlate  with  the  work  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting. 

C.\REFULLY  SELECTED  DICTATION  M.ATTER  FOR  THE 
STENOGRAPHY  CLASSES. 

When  the  teacher  of  stenography  recognizes  the 
opportunities  in  that  field,  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
teacher,  in  co-operation  with  the  English  teacher, 
so  to  choose  the  dictation  matter  for  the  classes 
in  stenography,  as  to  approximately  correlate  the 
work  in  stenography  with  that  of  English.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  classes  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  studying  Lamb’s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  or  some  other  classic  of  English  litera- 
ture, especially  one  of  the  books  of  numerous  es- 
says which  college  entrance  requirements  call  for. 
The  teacher  in  stenography  will  find  it  possible  to 
use  the  stenographic  transcription  of  this  very 
book,  as  reading  and  dictation  assignments  for  the 
senior  class  in  stenography. 

HOW  SUCH  A CLASS  IN  THE  CLASSICS  MAY  BE 
CONDUCTED. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege,  while  inspector  of 
commercial  work  in  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin, 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  actually  see 
such  work  done  - by  a class  in  the  high  school  at 
Reedsburg,  Wisconsin.  The  method  there  used  by 
the  teacher  was  to  have  the  students,  during  a 
part  of  the  stenography  hour,  use  for  their  trans- 
cription exercises  in  oral  reading,  a translation,  in 
the  very  best  shorthand  style,  of  Lamb’s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.  It  was  also  the  writer’s  privilege  to 
find  a class  in  the  East  Division  High  School,  in 
Milwaukee,  using  for  the  same  purpose,  Burke’s 
Speech  on  Conciliation,  which  happened  to  have 
been  the  work  assigned  for  the  classes  in  English 
literature.  This  method  of  conducting  stenography 
classes  really  gives  commerce  students  an  advan- 
tage over  other  students,  who  do  not  have  this  op- 
portunity of  fixing  and  saturating  themselves  with 
the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  even  the  language  forms 
of  the  great  poets,  authors  and  essayists.  The 
works  of  these  writers  thus  become  more  and  more 

*D.  Walter  Morton  is  Dean  of  tlie  School  of  Commcrcfe  tif  *he  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon.  Prior  to  this  he  was  inspector 
of  commercial  high  school  work  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


familiar  to  the  commerce  student,  who  daily  prac- 
tices his  powers  of  stenographic  reading,  by  using 
their  works  as  a basis  for  this  practice. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  STUDENT. 

The  commerce  student,  who  must  everlastingly 
practice  on  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes 
and  the  taking  of  dictation,  has  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  best  in  literature,  as  does  the  fortunate 
boy  or  girl  living  in  a home  where  there  is  a care- 
fully selected  library  on  literature.  The  youngster 
in  the  home  where  there  is  a large  library,  often 
begins  quite  early  his  reading  of  biography,  lit- 
erature, and  history.  The  student  in  commerce, 
who  has  previously  never  had  this  opportunity,  by 
wise  and  careful  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  selection  of  dictation  matter, 
may  partly  atone  for  such  a handicap.  He  may 
even  acquire  a taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  while 
at  the  same  time  elevating  his  ideals  and  standards, 
and  even  forming  new  and  better  ambitions. 

CORKEL.XTING  BU.SINESS  ENGLISH  WITH  BEGINNING 
SHORTH.AND 

The  correlation  between  the  English  work  and 
the  shorthand  work  should  begin  in  the  first  year. 
As  soon  as  the  shorthand  student  has  learned 
the  principles  of  shorthand,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  work  out  even 
short  exercises,  the  subject  matter  for  these  exer- 
cises may  be  excerpts  from  the  best  English  lit- 
erature, not  necessarily  from  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Burke,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and 
other  of  the  famous  writers  and  poets,  but  even 
short  essays.  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  find 
a teacher  use  for  this  kind  of  dictation,  to  a class 
in  the  fourth  month  of  their  study  in  stenography, 
an  essay  on  the  “Value  of  Good  Manners.”  In 
some  instances  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  for 
the  stenography  teacher  to  rewrite  the  essay  so  as 
to  use  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  student 
of  the  class,  at  the  particular  stage  of  advancement, 
may  be  familiar  with.  The  ideas,  however,  in  such 
essays  may  be  carried  over  by  the  teacher  and 
passed  on  to  the  class.  Often  it  is  possilile  to  find 
excerpts  from  short  prose  selections,  and  even 
poetry,  containing  simple  words  possible  for  use  in 
this  connection. 

CORRELATION  AS  A POSSIBLE  SOURCE  OF  CULTURAL 
VALUE. 

The  one  thing  that  commerce  students  in  general 
are  said  to  lack,  and  in  many  cases  we  must  admit 
the  charge  as  true,  is  cultural  ambitions.  Stress  in 
the  commerce  courses  necessarily  is  laid  on  the  ac- 
quiring of  earning  capacity.  This  necessary  em- 
phasis on  earning  ability  is  sometimes  so  strong, 
that  all  else  is  forgotten.  Many  commerce  teach- 
ers fail  to  perceive  that  the  commerce  student  must, 
and  should  be  familiar  with  other  things  than  his 
own  field  of  work  and  study,  inasmuch  as  in  his 
business  relationships  he  is  often  compelled  to  meet 
persons  of  all  types  of  education,  development,  and 
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culture.  The  supplying  from  the  very  start  of  the 
proper  kind  of  dictation  matter,  tending  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cultural,  ethical,  and  aesthetic 
sense  and  powers  of  the  student,  very  often  opens 
new  vistas,  and  new  fields  of  study. 

TRANSCRIBING  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS  IN  CLASS. 

Some  teachers  of  stenography,  when  their  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  these  possibilities  of 
correlation  between  the  English  literature  and  the 
stenography  classes,  may  say,  “We  have  no  trans- 
lation of  the  particular  classic  we  are  using  in  our 
literature  class.”  The  writer’s  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  “I  congratulate  you.”  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  and  your  class,  to  supply  the  very 
thing  that  you  lack.  Let  your  class,  as  a regular 
exercise,  read,  transcribe,  and  put  into  the  best 
phonographic  form,  the  classic  which  is  being 
studied  in  your  English  literature  class.  Have  them 
then  send  the  results  of  their  work  to  some  one 
of  the  many  publishers  of  shorthand  dictation  books, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  class  may  be  permanently 
recorded,  and  other  classes  in  the  future  benefit  by 
their  work.”  Undoubtedly  this  is  possible.  Any 
class  doing  such  work,  and  doing  it  well,  would 
certainly  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  work  was 
to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  classes 
of  their  school,  and  other  schools,  where  the  same 
text  might  be  assigned  in  the  English  classes. 

MATERIAL  OF  THIS  NATURE  ALREADY  AVAILABLE. 

The  following  is  a list  of  books  already  prepared 
and  available  for  teachers  of  Pitman  shorthand. 
The  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Phonographic 
Institute  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

-A.  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  Ouida. 

A Christmas  Carol,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

Business  Letters  (7  Vol.),  by  Ben  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  and  other  stories  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen. 

Legal  Forms  by  Ben  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard. 

The  Niirenberg  Stove,  by  Louis  De  la  Ramee. 

The  Little  Violinist,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich. 

Biographical  Stories,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  etc.,  by  Henry 
D.  Thoreau. 

Civil  Service  Letters,  by  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

The  Man  Without  a Country,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb. 

The  following  shorthand  reading  exercises  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Washington  Irving. 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Washington  Irving. 

The  Sign  of  the  Four,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  by  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb. 

ANOTHER  CLASS  EXERCISE 

Objection  might  be  raised  to  some  of  the  above 
works,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  written  in  the 
best,  and  most  approved  reportorial  shorthand 
style.  This  objection  merely  gives  rise  to  another 
opportunity  for  the  shorthand  teacher,  who  still 
may  use  the  above  texts  as  the  basis  for  her  dic- 


tation work,  even  in  the  first  year.  In  such  an 
instance,  it  is  possible  for  the  first  year  class  to 
transcribe  in  elementary  shorthand  style,  the  same 
works  which  are  now  available  in  the  most  approved 
reportorial  style  of  shorthand  writing.  The  ele- 
mentary class,  then,  from  the  very  start  of  their 
dictation  work,  may  devise  and  compile  an  edition 
of  the  above  works,  and  exercises  based  on  them. 
In  any  event,  the  full  principles  of  shorthand  cer- 
tainly are  familiar  to  the  student,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  Such  transcription  work  could  be 
begun,  then,  say  in  the  middle  of  the  second  semes- 
ter in  shorthand,  while  as  mentioned  above,  exer- 
cises, carefully  selected  from  these  works,  and  ad- 
apted to  the  stage  of  progress  of  the  student,  as 
he  advances  toward  the  full  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, might  be  worked  out  by  the  teacher. 

TYPEWRITING  .MAY  CORREL.\TE  WITH  BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

The  work  in  typewriting,  when  the  class  gets  to 
the  point  that  the  basis  of  their  typewriting  prac- 
tice is  transcriptions  of  the  notes  in  shorthand,  can 
be  used  to  fix  facts  and  thoughts  in  literature,  which 
they  have  taken  in  their  dictation  class.  The  be- 
ginning practice  exercises,  after  the  finger  exercises 
are  learned,  might  be  confined,  as  they  usually  are 
at  the  present  time,  to  business  forms  and  letters. 
Such  forms  and  letters  could  readily  be  adapted  so 
as  to  correlate  with  the  work  in  business  English. 
Students  taking  the  course  in  business  correspon- 
dence could  use  the  assignments  in  that  subject,  as 
the  basis  for  their  typewriting  practice  exercises. 

OTHER  POSSIBLE  MEANS  OF  CORRELATION. 

Wherever  there  is  a wideawake  teacher,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  suggestions  given  above  may  lead  to 
many  other  ways  for  the  correlation  of  the  English 
work.  The  class  in  shorthand  might  be  asked  “to 
take”  the  paper  read  by  some  student  who  is  as- 
signed to  read  a paper  to  the  class  on  some  bio- 
graphical subject.  Again,  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  the  class  in  shorthand  “take”  addresses  given 
in  the  assembly  room  by  persons  of  note,  who  may 
be  called  on  from  time  to  time,  to  address  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school.  Many  other  possibilities  for 
correlating  the  shorthand  with  other  work  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  will  occur  to  the  teacher 
who  is  alert,  and  who  is  seeking  such  opportunities. 


HAVE  A RESERVE 

^ O man  gets  rich  through  mere  saving,  but  it  is 
~ the  training  the  man  gets  in  saving  the  pennies 
that  gives  him  a good  idea  of  the  values  of  things  and 
shows  him  the  importance  of  having  a reserve. 

If  the  boss  is  extravagant  in  little  things,  the  em- 
ploye multiplies  the  e.xtravagance. 

If  you  are  always  catching  up  while  you  are  an  em- 
ploye you  will  always  be  catching  up  while  you  are 
boss.  If  you  are  always  saving  and  putting  by  a re- 
serve while  you  are  an  employe,  you  will  be  doing  the 
same  thing  when  you  are  a boss.  The  principle  is  the 
same.  It  is  merely  a question  of  figures. 

Do  not  take  on  financial  responsibilities  until  you  see 
your  way  clear  to  meet  the  responsibilities,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  meeting  them,  see  to  it  that  you  have  made  an 
allowance  for  good  measure. 

Catching  up  calls  for  double  effort  and  double  work. 

— Selected. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  * 

By  Karl  F.  Adams. 


WHEN  a man  manufactures  an  article  he  de- 
termines in  advance  to  which  class  to 
appeal;  Ford  appealed  to  a larger  and  in 
total  a wealthier  class  than  the  maker  of  Packards. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  class  which  has  need  of  a 
commercial  education?  If  we  can  determine  that  we 
can  forecast  the  development  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, provided  another  factor  of  poor  quality  does 
not  retard  its  growth. 

The  secondary  school  population  of  this  country 
(under  21)  can  be  fairly  divided  into  three  classes. 

(1)  Those  from  self-supporting  homes  of  a suffi- 
ciently prosperous  economic  outlook  to  make  no 
productive  demands  on  the  child.  There  is  sufficient 
income  to  support  a non-productive  child  through 
from  8 to  10  years  of  high  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity training.  There  are  some  who  get  this 
training  by  tremendous  personal  or  family  sacrifice, 
but  I am  thinking  of  the  class  rather  than  indivi- 
dual cases ; the  class  which  can  afford  to  forego 
dividends  on  a heavy  investment  for  from  10  to  15 
years.  The  ratio  of  the  high  school  and  college 
class  to  the  rest  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  eighth 
grades  shows  this  class  to  be  small ; smaller  than  is 
usually  believed. 

(2)  The  next  class  from  which  we  may  draw  our 
pupils — the  producers.  By  producer  I here  use  the 
term  in  its  restricted  economic  sense.  I mean  that 
class  which  increases  the  world’s  wealth  by  collect- 
ing new  material  from  nature’s  store  and  turning  if 
to  man’s  use.  The  producers,  too,  are  a relatively 
small  class.  There  is  every  incentive  to  get  out  of 
that  class.  Their  way  out  is  through  vocational 
training  and  better  civic  environment. 

(3)  The  last  and  largest  is  the  middle  class. 
Those  who  are  perhaps  too  proud  to  spin,  but  who 
need  not  beg  either,  because  they  have  learned  how 
to  best  place  the  finished  article  where  it  will  best 
fulfill  its  usefulness.  The  other  classes  are  small 
compared  with  this  numerous  middle  class  of  trad- 
ers and  carriers  and  bankers  and  sellers.  And  it  is 
this  numerous  class  who  have  need  in  their  scheme 
of  life  for  a commercial  education  and  it  is  to  this 
great  consuming  class  that  we  commercial  teachers 
are  offering  our  goods.  W’e  have  the  most  numerous 
market ; it  is  entirely  your  own  fault  if  the  quality  of 
the  goods  offered  block  their  own  sale. 

It  has  been  this  very  poorness  of  quality  in  com- 
mercial education  that  has  led  to  its  criticism  by 
both  business  men  and  educators,  and  by  that  criti- 
cism retarded  its  development. 

Curiously  one  of  its  sternest  critics,  the  business 
man,  has  been  responsible  for  the  delay  in  its  de- 
velopment. There  are  two  types  of  men  in  trade 
who  both  go  by  the  name  of  business  men.  They 
are  as  radically  different,  however,  as  is  right  from 
wrong.  One’s  idea  is  to  get  money.  He  would  raze 
a forest  to  get  out  the  big  timber.  That  is  cheaper 
than  conserving  the  saplings.  And  he  will  be  dead 
anyway  before  the  saplings  are  big  enough  to  have 
commercial  value  and  he  will  leave  enough  money 


‘This  is  condensed  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers’ Association  of  Nebraska  at  its  recent  convention  in  Omaba  by  Karl 
F.  Adams,  principal  of  the  Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce. 


for  his  son  to  buy  timber  from  some  far-off  vaguely 
distant  place.  The  other  type  sees  the  value  of 
conservation  and  the  buying  power  of  a growing 
prosperous  population.  One  is  a commercial  rav- 
isher,  the  other  a builder.  And  unfortunately  in  this 
country  the  former  had  and,  in  some  places,  still  has 
first  place  in  setting  business  ideals,  if  they  may  be 
called  ideals. 

Up  to  within  15  years  ago  most  of  the  commercial 
training  in  this  country  was  given  by  ex-business 
men  whose  ideal  was  the  business  ideal  of  getting 
the  cash  and  getting  it  quickly.  They  devised  the 
short  course  with  the  pressure  put  on  a single  tech- 
nical subject  or  two  and  the  product  was  called  the 
graduate  of  a business  school,  all  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  business  teacher  himself  must  have 
smiled  a bit  at  the  ease  of  the  profits.  But  let  me 
say  right  now  that  I take  off  my  hat  to  many  a 
commercial  teacher  of  that  past  time,  doing  his 
honest  best,  making  no  extravagant  promises  of 
guaranteed  jobs,  but  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a business  man  rather  than  an  educator.  Business 
men,  often  because  of  their  very  great  financial  suc- 
cess, are  poor  educators. 

It  was  when  the  educator  took  up  commercial 
subjects,  when  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and 
typewriting  were  taught  by  pedagogically  trained 
teachers  in  modest  departments  of  classical  high 
schools  that  commercial  training  reached  its  next 
phase.  And  notwithstanding  its  classical  surround- 
ing and  its  own  immature  off'erings  the  economic 
group  to  which  it  appealed  was  so  large,  the  need 
was  so  insistent,  that  time  after  time  the  depart- 
ment outgrew  the  school  and  became  an  individual 
organization.  And  right  at  that  point  lay  the  pit- 
fall.  The  commercial  department  of  the  larger 
school,  small  and  unconsidered  and  in  many  cases 
looked  down  upon  by  classically  trained  teachers  in 
the  same  school,  has  often  been  laxly  conducted 
and  with  no  college  entrance  examination  to  pass 
there  was  no  standard  of  excellence ; and  with  the 
short  time  allowed  in  the  classical  curriculum,  the 
commercial  training  was  an  extra  instead  of  basic 
and  again  the  standard  was  low  from  lack  of  mo- 
tive. But  the  greatest  danger  lies  not  there  but  in 
the  commercial  high  school,  freed  from  the  seem- 
ingly retarding  “useless”  subjects  of  the  classical 
school. 

With  the  organization  of  a separate  institution 
the  sponsors  of  the  new  commercial  high  school 
heave  a sigh  and  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  breathing 
a prayer  of  thanks  for  this  new  freedom  write  out  a 
course  of  study  where  commercial  subjects  may  be 
for  once  efficiently  learned — learned  by  two  or  three 
or  four  solid  years  of  constant  practice  in  commer- 
cial work.  And  to  their  chagrin  these  zealous  edu- 
cators discover  that  they  have  produced  a jiroduct 
but  little  better  from  the  standpoint  of  education 
than  the  product  of  the  narrow,  old  time  short 
course  commercial  college. 

Bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  can 
never  in  themselves  be  but  one  fraction  of  an  edu- 
cation. Education  is  the  power  of  self-e.xpression 
{Continued  on  pa^e  358.) 
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THE.  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  Galloway. 

University  Extension  Courses^ 


The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement  and  its  won- 
derful promise  for  the  future  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  educational 
development  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  university  extension  movement  has 
been  defined  as  ‘‘an  offering  of  a sys- 
tematic scheme  of  instruction  by  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  through 
its  professors,  to  audiences  and  classes  outside  of  the 
local  bounds.”  The  American  working  out  of  the 
scheme  has  gone  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
definition.  The  University  of  Minnesota  gives  its  ideal 
as  follows : 

“University  Extension  is  the  organized  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  make  the  campus  of  the  University  as 
wide  as  the  State  itself.  It  renders  the  resources  of 
the  University’s  faculty,  libraries,  laboratories,  shops, 
experiment  stations,  aiul  farms  immediately  available 
to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Its  task  is  to  translate 
technical  reports  and  statistics  into  the  language  of 
the  people  and  to  cover  the  dry  bones  of  facts  pro- 
duced by  scientific  research  and  investigation  with  the 
fiesh  and  blood  of  popular  exposition.  The  term  Ex- 
tension, then,  may  be  loosely  applied  to  all  the  teaching 
and  informing  activities  of  a university  which  extend 
beyond  its  resident  student  body.” 

Extension  work  is  an  English  idea,  and  originated  in 
1872  from  the  request  of  certain  groups  of  working 
men  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  instruction. 
The  university  authorities  made  arrangements  to  or- 
ganize “centers”  and  to  send  out  lecturers  to  teach 
them,  and  from  that  the  whole  of  the  present  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  has  developed. 
The  London  Society  for  University  Extension  was 
established  in  1876,  and  shortl}-  afterward  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  took  up  the  movement,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued along  the  original  lines  in  England  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  American  Society  for  University  Extension  was 
organized  in  1890  in  Philadelphia.  The  work  under- 
taken by  this  society  consisted  of  lectures  and  the  con- 
duct of  classes,  not  under  the  auspices  of  any  particular 
college,  but  usually  by  college  professors.  A very  ex- 
tensive work  has  developed,  and  in  the  year  1910  there 
were  more  than  27,000  people  availing  themselves  of 
its  services. 

The  modern  American  movement  seems  to  have 
commenced  with  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Its  department  of  university  extension  com- 
menced work  in  1892  and  has  continued  it  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  movement,  patterned  after  the 
English  movement,  usually  consisted  in  establishing 
“centers”  wherever  classes  or  groujis  were  found  who 
desired  to  have  lectures  or  instruction.  The  lectures 
and  instruction  were  confined  to  cultural  studies  and 
the  local  expenses  were  paid  by  the  classes,  but  the 

* This  is  the  eighth  of  .9  series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Busi- 
ness Education  by  Dr.  I.ee  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  .Vccounts  and  Finance.  The 
series  will  conclude  next  month  with  an  article  on  “Business  Correspond 
ence  Courses.” 


work  was  not  self-sustaining  and  it  was  looked  upon  in 
a measure  as  philanthropic. 

At  the  present  time  the  strict  English  system  of  -con- 
ducting university  extension  has  been  modified  in  many 
directions,  and  the  extension  work  of  our  best  modern 
American  universities  consists  of : 

(1)  Summer  schools. 

(2)  Evening  schools. 

(3)  Correspondence  courses. 

(4)  Lectiffes  and  addresses. 

(5)  General  welfare  work. 

The  original  university  extension  work  was  supposed 
to  be  entirely  extra-mural — outside  the  walls — but 
many  of  the  modern  evening  schools  are  held  in  the 
college  buildings  and  lecture  rooms,  usually  in  the  late 
afternoon,  in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday.  This  is  the 
arrangement  in  Columbia  University,  in  the  New  York 
L'niversity,  and  others. 

We  are  concerned  here  solely  with  the  university 
e.xtension  work  as  applied  to  business  education,  and 
more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of 
e.xtra  classes,  mostly  in  the  evening,  for  instruction  in 
branches  of  business.  In  addition  to  these,  many  of  the 
universities  have  very  comprehensive  correspondence 
courses  in  business  to  be  considered  in  the  next  article 
in  this  series. 

The  New  York  University,  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  ^Minnesota,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  have  organized  this 
work  on  a large  scale.  It  has  met  with  popular  ap- 
proval, and  literally  thousands  are  availing  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  wide  awakening  of  inter- 
est in  commercial  education,  multitudes  who  have  had 
but  limited  advantages  in  youth  feel  the  necessity  of 
rei)airing  these  early  omissions.  These  are  given  in  the 
university  extension  courses  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
their  educational  work  and  carry  it  to  any  point  desired, 
and  the  commercial  branches  lend  themselves  to  this 
sort  of  teaching  better  than  some  other  studies  would. 

Students  who  could  not  attend  the  college  proper  are 
here  given  opportunity  to  secure  instruction  equal  to 
that  given  in  the  college  and  so  arranged  that  by  con- 
tinuing for  a long  enough  period  they  can  qualify  them- 
selves as  fully  for  their  work  in  life  as  those  who  attend 
the  college  in  the  regular  courses.  Also,  students  are 
allowed  to  come  for  any  part  of  the  time  and  to  study 
irregularly  just  such  branches  as  they  think  they  need 
the  most. 

The  general  entrance  requirement  for  those  taking 
these  courses  is  graduation  from  a recognized  four- 
year  high  school  course,  and  it  is  usually  expected  that 
the  ajjplicant  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, in  most  of  the  colleges  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule,  and  the  person  who  has  not  had  the  high  school 
education  but  can  show  that  he  is  intellectual^  quali- 
fied to  pursue  the  studies  will  be  admitted.  In  such 
cases  comhined  educational  and  experience  tests  might 
be  given.  The  tests  should  be  real  tests  but  they  need 
not  be  confined  to  strictly  academic  lines.  It  is  a char- 
acteristic of  this  work  that  manv  who  derive  the  most 
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benefit  from  it  are  not  technically  prepared  for  it. 
Careful  investigation  is  necessary  to  prejvent  entirely 
unqualified  students  from  beginning-lia'hd,bn  the.pther 
hand  to  admit  all  who  are  able  to  derive  good  from 
the  instruction,  without  being  a hindrance  to  others. 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota,  any  persons  suffi- 
ciently matured  may  be  admitted  to  the  evening  classes 
if  they  can  carry  along  the  work  profitably  to  them- 
selves and  without  hindrance  to  others  in  the  classes. 
If  they  desire  credit  for  a degree,  then  they  must  sat- 
isfy the  entrance  requirement  of  the  college  in  which 
credit  it  desired.  This  leaves  the  admission  to  the 
business  courses  absolutely  open  to  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  attend. 

Special  students  who  are  not  applicants  for  a di- 
ploma are  usually  taken  in  any  of  the  extension  courses 
if  they  show  that  they  have  intellectual  ability 
and  experience  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  taking  this 
course.  In  the  different  colleges  there  are  various  other 
requirements  for  those  who  expect  to  take  a diploma, 
such  as  business  experience,  continuity  of  study,  and 
other  similar  requirements. 

In  short,  the  whole  movement  is  a common  sense 
effort  to  afford  the  best  education  possible  to  those  who 
are  not  able  to  attend  regular  college  courses.  In  each 
case  where  this  has  been  given  a fair  trial,  it  has  met 
with  great  favor  and  large  classes  have  been  formed, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  engage  many  extra  in- 
structors in  order  to  take  care  of  the  eager  crowd  of 
students. 

The  students  of  these  courses  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Persons  with  a fair  preparatory  education  who 
desire  to  take  specialized  business  studies  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  more  responsible  positions. 

2.  Persons  holding  responsible  positions  who  feel  the 
need  of  a broad  general  business  training. 

3.  Persons  holding  responsible  positions  who  desire 
to  take  a special  course  in  their  particular  field. 

4.  Recent  college  graduates  whose  college  course 
did  not  include  a business  training  and  who  now  find 
themselves  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  business 
knowledge. 

5.  Mature  business  men  who  have  been  handicapped 
by  an  inadequate  early  education  and  who  want  to  en- 
large their  information  and  to  secure  specialized  train- 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  embraces  large  numbers  of 
persons  employed  in  business,  who,  if  it  were  not  for 
these  extension  courses,  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
education  they  desire. 

The  courses  of  instruction  embrace  accounting,  com- 
merce, finance,  business  law,  journalism,  English,  for- 
eign languages,  business  administration,  advertising 
and  selling,  and  factory  management.  Usually  these 
courses  are  taught  in  the  college  buildings  or  in  suit- 
able localities  in  the  city  in  which  the  college  is  situated. 
In  California,  however,  the  University  of  California 
will  organize  and  conduct  classes  in  any  city  or  town 
where  a sufficient  number  of  people  can  be  secured  who 
wish  to  study  the  same  subject,  and  it  offers  courses 
in  quite  a number  of  subjects  outside  of  the  usual  com- 
mercial branches.  Also,  as  part  of  the  extension 
courses,  the  University  of  California,  the  Northwestern 
University  and  the  Wisconsin  University  are  carrying 
on  correspondence  work  on  a large  scale. 


In  the  Minnesota  University  the  subjects  of  business 
instruction  are  divided  into  three  courses  : 

„ (1)  Those!  aiding  in  ^the  preparation  for  ac- 
countancy. 

(2)  Those  aiding  in  the  preparation  for  banking 
and  brokerage. 

(3)  Those  having  for  their  object  a general  busi- 
ness training. 

In  each  of  these  courses  certain  basic  subjects,  such 
as  business  law,  economics,  and  business  English,  are 
required.  Each  course  can  be  completed  by  taking 
three  subjects  a week  for  two  years,  each  class  meeting 
one  night  a week.  If  a person  takes  two  subjects  a 
week,  it  will  take  him  three  years  to  complete  the 
course. 

To  show  the  comprehensive  nature  of  these  courses, 
we  give  here  the  course  in  business  organization  and 
management  prescribed  by  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce.  In  the  day  classes  this  course  is 
completed  in  two  years ; in  the  evening  classes  it  takes 
three  years.  The  studies  are  assigned- as  follows; 

Evening  Classes. 


First  Year. 

Principles  of  Accounting. 
Private  Finance. 

Political  Economy. 
Business  English. 
Contracts  and  Agency. 


Second  Year. 

Business  Organization. 

Cost  Reduction. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Credits  and  Collections. 
Social  Aspects  of  Business 
Management. 

Office  Management. 
Salesmanship. 


Third  Year. 

Business  Psychology. 

Export  and  Import  Trade. 

Cost  Accounting. 

Law  of  Sales,  etc. 

Panics  and  Depressions. 

Relation  of  Government  to  Business. 


Day  Classes. 


First  Year. 

Principles  of  Accounting. 
Private  Finance. 

Political  Economy. 

Business  English. 

Contracts  and  Agency. 
Business  Organization. 
Geography  of  Commerce. 
Markets  and  Marketing 
Values. 

Industrial  History  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 
Salesmanship. 

Office  Management. 


Second  Year. 

Social  Aspects  of  Business 
Management. 

Cost  Reduction. 

Cost  Accounting. 

Business  Psychology. 

Export  and  Import  Trade. 
Essentials  of  Advertising. 
Law  of  Sales,  etc. 

Panics  and  Depressions. 
Relations  of  Government  to 
Business. 

Law  of  Partnerships,  etc. 
Statistics  and  Statistical 
Methods. 


The  Northwestern  LIniversity  gives  a four-year 
the  same  subjects,  as  follows: 


First  Year. 
Economics. 

Accounting 
Business  Law 
English 

Second  Year. 
Business  Psychology. 
Money  and  Banking. 
Business  Organization. 
Commercial  Organization. 
Business  Law 


course  m 


Third  Year. 
Corporation  Finance. 
Factory  Management. 
Efficiency  Standards. 
Resources  and  Trade. 
Foreign  Language. 

Fourth  Year. 
Business  Statistics. 
Foreign  Trade. 

Public  Speaking. 
Trust  Organization. 
Transportation. 


The  instriictor.s  are  first  professional  teachers  and 
then  specialists,  men  of  practical  experience  in  the 
branches  they  teach,  who  are  able  to  illustrate  their 
lectures  by  examples  taken  from  their  own  experience. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

Rv  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Collection  Letters^ 


The  teacher  of  collection  letters  has  a 

«wide  field  from  which  to  choose  the 
topics  on  which  a class  may  write.  The 
subject  has  always  had  a broad  applica- 
tion, but  today,  following  the  new 
interest  in  the  effective  use  of  letters  as 
a medium  of  doing  business,  and  the 
new  principles  that  have  been  dis- 

—I  covered,  there  is  practically  no  end  to 

the  study  of  how  to  collect  money  by  mail.  To 
examine  the  series  of  collection  letters  used  by  various 
up-to-date  houses  is  to  discover  how  far  modern  prac- 
tice has  broken  from  the  old  routine  series  of  formal 
“duns,”  couched  in  stock  phrases  and  taking  no 
account  of  the  personal  situation  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  letters  are  addressed.  Interesting  language, 
skilfully  selected  appeals,  careful  variety  in  the  length 
and  phraseology  of  successive  letters,  accurately  timed 
campaigns  in  which  each  step  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a knowledge  of  the  individual  delinquent  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  as 
well  as  of  the  demands  of  the  creditor’s  business — 
these  are  to  be  found  in  modern  collection  letters.  The 
development  which  has  revolutionized  sales  letters  is 
well  under  way  in  collection  letters. 

W ith  all  this  field  to  choose  from,  upon  what  is  the 
teacher  of  collection  letters  to  lay  primary  stress? 
What  topics  are  best  suited,  in  a treatment  which  must 
be  brief,  to  give  students  a grip  on  the  vital  principles 
of  collections,  and  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  language 
which  will  aid  them  best  after  they  have  gracluated 
into  the  school  of  experience  ? 

In  the  limits  of  this  article,  only  a few  suggestions 
can  be  given.  They  are  made  with  this  fundamental 
consideration  in  mind — that  as  teachers  our  task  is  to 
teach  students  to  write,  not  to  copy  a few  forms.  Con- 
sequently we  must  get  elementary  ideas  into  the  minds 
of  our  students,  and  aid  them  to  write  so  as  to  express 
these  ideas. 

First,  a connection  must  be  made  in  the  student's 
mind  between  the  subject  of  credits  and  the  subject  of 
collections.  Our  last  month’s  article  showed  how  a 
simple  discussion  of  credits  can  be  taken  up  even  with 
elementary  students,  since  the  ordinary  situations  of 
credit  come  close  to  the  experience  of  everv  bov  and 
girl,  from  the  time  when  they  are  able  to  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  “have  things  charged,”  and  to  know 
what  it  means  when  the  monthly  bills  come  in. 

Collection  letters,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  sent 
out  to  a customer  who  has,  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
delinquency,  been  treated  as  a valued  friend  of  the 
creditor.  The  sales  department  has  presented  him 
with  its  most  attractive  offerings  and  urged  him  to 
buy  ; the  credit  department  has  taken  him  into  its  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  the  ])olicies  of  the  house,  it  has 
discussed  the  nature  of  credit  with  him  as  if  he  were 
an  equal,  it  has  extended  to  him — we  may  assume — 
credit  terms  that  in  themselves  were  a compliment  to 
his  integrity. 

*This  is  the  eit?hth  of  a '•eries  on  “The  Business  Letter,”  by  Edward 
Hall  Gardner.  .Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Wiscensin.  Next  month’s  article  will  deal  with  sales  letters. 


Now  the  moment  this  valued  customer  becomes 
delinquent — and  every  customer  is  treated  like  a friend 
up  to  that  moment — how  illogical  it  would  be  to  adopt 
a totally  different  tone,  and  to  t’nreaten  him  with  harsh 
measures ! On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  fatal  to 
allow  his  delinquency  to  continue  without  taking  active 
steps  to  get  the  money  bc'  the  shortest  possible  route, 
since  every  day  of  delay  means  loss  to  the  creditor. 

With  this  idea  before  us,  we  can  see  the  next  prin- 
ciple. Every  collection  letter  has  two  purposes : first, 
to  get  the  money,  and  second,  to  keep  the  customer. 
The  first  is  vital ; the  second  is  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance. The  hardest  thing  in  business  is  to  get  a cus- 
tomer— the  easiest  thing  is  to  lose  him.  Consequently 
the  student,  unfamiliar  with  actual  business  conditions, 
secure  in  his  own  self  righteousness,  and  not  foreseeing 
the  time  when  he,  too,  will  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  let 
bills  go  by,  must  be  trained  first  of  all  to  write  cour- 
teous collection  letters.  He  must  be  restrained  from 
planting  his  heavy  artillery  and  blasting  his  antagonist 
into  eternity  before  he  have  a chance  to  find  whether  a 
little  diplomacy  may  not  turn  that  antagonist  into  a 
friend.  The  student  needs  to  be  taught  that  a live 
friend  is  worth  more  than  a dead  enemy,  in  business 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  other  words,  most  collection  letters  aim  to  keep 
the  good-will  of  the  man  they  are  written  to.  Com- 
paratively few  collection  letters  are  aimed  at  the  collec- 
tion of  really  bad  accounts.  And  so  the  teacher  should 
not  try  to  concern  himself  much  with  severe  letters, 
unless  his  course  gives  a good  deal  of  time  to  the  study 
of  collections.  Our  aim  is  to  train  future  merchants, 
who  make  a living  through  service,  not  to  train  future 
collection  agency  specialists,  who  make  a living 
through  hunting  down  crooks  and  deadbeats. 

The  first  aim  of  a merchant  in  handling  collections 
should  be  to  prevent  delinquency,  to  keep  accounts 
from  getting  seriously  overdue.  Consequently  his 
first  principles  must  be  promptness  and  regularity,  in 
sending  out  his  statements  and  the  various  steps  in  his 
collection  follow-up.  With  these  he  must  join  the 
principle  of  courtesy,  in  order  to  express  the  principles 
discussed  above.  As  a general  statement  it  is  true 
that  nobody  objects  to  being  reminded  of  his  obliga- 
tions, if  the  reminder  is  prompt,  regular,  and  cour- 
teous. It  is  a cruel  kindness  not  to  send  a customer 
statements  and  collection  letters  at  regular  intervals 
simply  because  you  think  he  is  “good  pay”  and  will 
surely  settle  without  being  prodded.  Such  neglect  is 
the  surest  way  of  educating  a good  pay  customer  into 
bad  habits,  until  finally  severe  methods  must  be 
adopted,  and  your  good  friend,  after  paying  up,  goes 
off  in  a huff’  to  trade  elsewhere.  Better  get  the  money 
due  you  without  offending  your  customer  and  losing 
opportunities  for  future  profit. 

When  an  account  is  delinquent,  the  creditor’s  first 
assumption  should  be  that  it  has  merely  been  over- 
looked. At  the  same  time  that  he  sends  a brief  note 
making  this  suggestion,  he  does  well  to  ask  if  the 
account  is  correctly  stated  on  the  bill.  This  question 
will  not  only  bring  to  light  anv  real  cause  for  non- 
payment, but  will  protect  the  creditor  against  a fraud- 
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ulent  claim  of  mistake,  which  would  make  further 
delay.  The  first  letter  of  collection,  probably  the  first 
two,  should  be  mere  courteous  reminders,  with  or 
without  accompanying  sales  material.  In  very  few 
cases  are  the  terms  of  a business  urgent  enough  to  call 
for  a sharp  letter  as  soon  as  the  account  is  due. 

If  the  delinquent  does  not  then  respond,  the  creditor 
is  justified  in  paying  more  serious  attention  to  the  case. 
Often  the  best  assumption  to  make  is  that  the  debtor 
is  in  financial  difficulties,  and  finds  payment  difficult. 
He  then  may  be  offered  a scheme  of  part  payments. 
When  the  amount  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  a merchant 
buying  from  a jobber,  this  assumption  of  financial  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  delinquent  is  especially  com- 
mon, but  it  may  apply  also  to  small  accounts  and  to 
retail  accounts. 

If  a debtor  does  not  respond  to  courteous  sugges- 
tions like  the  above,  the  creditor  is  justified  in  breaking 
off  friendly  relations,  and  in  writing  a more  severe 
letter.  Whereas  his  assumption  up  to  this  time  has 
been  that  the  account  anil  of  course  be  paid,  now  he 
begins  to  assume  that  it  must  be  paid.  The  earlier 
letters  have  implied  that  some  trivial  cause  has  delayed 
payment.  These  later  ones  will  point  out  that  a 
neglect  of  obligations  will  lead  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. The  earlier  ones  might  have  spoken  of  the 
creditor's  need  for  the  money,  since  he  has  his  own 
bills  to  meet ; the  later  ones  insist  on  the  debtor’s 
obligation  to  pay. 

While  the  teacher’s  first  purpose  is  to  provide  prob- 
lems in  composition  for  the  student  rather  than  to  out- 
line a complete  collection  procedure,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  keep  steadily  before  the  mind  of  the  student  that 
any  collection  letter  he  writes  will  fall  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above  classes,  and  should  in  the  one  case 
avoid  sharp  phrases,  and  in  the  other  case  employ 
them.  Inexperienced  writers  often  err  through  not 
knowing  the  full  implication  of  the  words  and  phrases 
they  use.  The  following  are  especially  to  be  noted : 
reference  to  past  unanswered  correspondence ; "im- 
mediately” or  “at  your  earliest  convenience”  when 
applied  to  a letter  or  a remittance ; mention  of  a defi- 
nite date  for  reply;  a command,  as  "Let  us  hear  from 
you”  or  “Send  us” ; "must,”  "be  compelled  to,”  “de- 
mand,” “require,”  “insist,”  “delinquent”  or  “slow 
pay” ; a veiled  threat,  like  a reference  to  “other 
measures.”  The  student  is  likely  to  sprinkle  his  letters 
plentifully  with  such  phrases,  thinking  he  is  called 
upon  to  be  as  severe  as  possible.  He  needs  to  learn 
the  value  of  restraint  as  a means  of  emphasis,  and 
especially  of  restraint  when  writing  as  a mere  re- 
minder, at  the  beginning  of  the  collection  follow-up. 

In  presenting  class  problems,  the  teacher  can  awaken 
the  interest  of  students  and  get  them  to  write  some- 
thing more  than  dummy  letters  by  discussing  the  par- 
ticular business  in  which  the  letter  is  to  be  used,  its 
terms  of  credit,  the  probable  credit  standing  of  the 
delinquent  who  is  addressed,  the  length  of  time  he  has 
traded  with  the  house,  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
delinquent  before.  Discussion  on  such  topics  helps  the 
student  to  realize  that  the  words  he  uses  may  have 
force  and  weight  more  than  he  thinks,  and  he  may 
come  to  see  that  language  can  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  precision.  This  is  one  of  the  real  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  a study  of  collection  letters. 

If  a variety  of  problems  is  desired,  students  can  get 
up  a series  of  form  letters  to  be  sent  to  “poor  pay” 
customers  in  a particular  business,  and  then  study 


which  of  these  they  would  use  and  which  discard  if  the 
series  were  to  be  used  with  "good  pay”  customers. 
Paragraph  forms  can  be  prepared,  letters,  that  is,  con- 
taining some  paragraphs  which  will  apply  to  one  situa- 
tion only,  and  others  which  apply  equally  to  all  situa- 
tions. Local  firms  can  be  consulted  about  the  methods 
they  find  most  effective,  and  students  can  be  set  prob- 
lems of  letter-writing  to  work  them  out. 

Short  letters  are  most  used  in  collections,  especiallly 
in  collecting  small  amounts.  Their  brevity  implies 
that  action  must  be  taken,  without  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a long  letter  has  its  uses,  particularly  in 
arousing  the  delinquent  to  the  real  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion without  using  severe  language.  Such  "letters  of 
discussion”  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of 
manv  large  wholesale  houses. 

The  chief  opportunities  of  the  teacher  of  collection 
letters  are  training  students  to  the  use  of  precise, 
restrained  language,  and  in  getting  them  to  select  the 
appeals  that  will  have  most  weight  with  the  individual 
who  is  being  addressed. 


THE  SECRETARIAL  POSITION 

'^HE  secretary’s  position  is  the  goal  toward  which 
ambitious  women  stenographers  strive.  A well- 
known  writer  has  said,  “The  so-called  secretary  may 
address  envelopes  all  day  or  she  may  dictate  original 
letters  to  a score  of  clerks.  She  may  do  one  thing  ex- 
actly as  she  is  told  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  or  she  may  organize,  control,  and  initiate."  This 
is  indeed  a wide  divergence  in  duties,  but  in  reality  the 
person  who  addresses  envelopes  all  day  or  does  exactly 
as  she  is  told  from  Monday  to  Saturday  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  called  a secretary  in  the  business  world.  The 
boundary  line  between  a private  or  head  stenographer 
and  a secretary  is  rather  indistinct,  but  the  "stenog- 
rapher’s position,  requiring  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
stenography,  combined  with  accuracy  and  speed,  seems 
to  verge  into  the  secretary’s  position  when  the  stenog- 
rapher has  made  herself  valuable  to  her  employer  and 
has  been  intrusted  with  a great  variety  of  duties,  some 
personal,  some  more  responsible,  requiring  necessarily 
more  initiative  and  use  of  executive  powers.”  No  one 
has  been  considered  a secretary  in  this  respect  unless 
her  position  were  a responsible  one,  requiring  initiative 
and  executive  ability,  and  it  has  been  further  limited 
to  positions  paying  $12  or  more,  since  a lower  wage 
seldom  indicates  either  of  these  qualities.  A broad 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  her  employer,  a high  de- 
gree of  ability  and  responsibility  are  the  requisites  of 
the  real  secretary.  For  this  reason,  a woman  without 
a broad  general  education  can  seldom  reach  this  re- 
sponsible position.  Since  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  employer’s  business  affairs  is  usually  necessary  to 
the  secretary,  few  women  deserve  that  title  who  have 
had  less  than  one  or  two  years  of  business  experience. 
Three-fourths  of  the  thirty-four  secretaries  studied  in 
the  offices  were  graduates  of  high  schools,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  these  had  taken  additional  training 
after  high  school,  either  in  commercial  schools  or 
colleges.  More  than  three-fourths  had  more  than  two 
years’  experience  and  more  than  one-half  had  been  in 
office  work  more  than  five  years.  This  greater  edu- 
cation and  experience  naturally  commands  a higher 
salary  than  is  given  to  other  positions  in  office  service. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  women  reported  as  secre- 
taries received  $15  or  over. — Jean  Cunningham. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 


Finding  the  Best  Way  of  Saying  the  Right  Thing^ 


While  I would  advise  that  you  be  very 
careful  not  to  repeat  verbatim  in  parrot 
fashion,  memorized  phrases  or  sentences 
I would  suggest  that  you  find  the  most 
suitable  vocabulary  and  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  it  that  will  the  most  clearly  and 
forcefully  express  the  idea  which  you 
wish  to  convey. 

A careful  study  of  Business  School 
literature  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  a careful  reading  of  the  leading  business  journals  and 
general  magazines,  will  bring  to  light  many  valuable 
ideas  dressed  in  the  most  appropriate  vocabulary.  While 
doing  this,  try  to  improve  as  much  as  possible  upon 
what  you  find,  but  don’t  be  content  with  that.  You 
must  originate  some  new  ways  of  expressing  the  most 
important  facts  concerning  the  service  which  you  have 
to  sell. 

Memorize  these  ideas  which  you  have  clothed  in 
the  most  suitable,  convincing  and  persuasive  vocabu- 
lary you  can  possibly  find  and  then  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

I have  found  it  necessary  to  tell  the  same  person 
the  same  thing  many  times  in  order  to  impress  it  upon 
his  mind — and  I feel  quite  sure  that  this  cannot  be 
done  to  the  best  effect  if  you  have  only  one  way  of 
expressing  the  most  important  facts  concerning  your 
school. 

Don’t  try  to  be  “slick”  or  to  “put  something  over,” 
as  the  boys  sometimes  say. 

As  a solicitor,  put  your  school,  its  experienced  and 
inspiring  faculty  and  its  energetic  and  influential  pro- 
prietor to  the  front  and  let  the  prospect  know  that  his 
interests  are  of  first  consideration  in  your  school.  Base 
your  claims  of  superiority  on  service  rather  than  on 
price.  The  old  idea  in  competition  was  price ; the 
modern  idea  is  service. 

Be  sure  to  have  your  prospects  prepared  for  you  to 
call,  whenever  you  anticipate  calling  upon  them. 

Don’t  get  an  idea  that  you  know  it  all  and  that 
Mary’s  father  and  mother  are  uneducated  people.  They 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  things  about  which  you  now 
know  very  little. 

Remember  size  of  enrollment  does  not  always  at- 
tract new'  business.  I have  known  of  its  keeping  many 
ambitious  young  people  away  from  school.  Emphasize 
the  point  that  you  place  your  graduates  in  positions 
where  they  not  only  earn,  but  better  still,  you  place 
them  where  they  also  learn  and  advance. 

Don’t  get  angry  when  confronted  by  obstacles  or 
lose  your  temper  when  you  are  told  that  the  party  you 
expected  to  join  your  school  has  entered  another  insti- 
tution. It  is  your  duty  to  find  out  why  the  prospect 
selected  the  other  school,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  next  time  how  very  strong  your 
institution  is  in  just  that  particular.  When  leaving 
your  prospect  the  first  time  have  a definite  time  set  for 
a back  call  and  a legitimate  excuse  for  the  return  trip. 
If  you  pay  a compliment  to  anyone  be  sure  that  it  is 
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modest,  sincere  and  given  in  a way  not  to  be  offensive. 

It  is  your  duty  to  say  simply  the  things  that  will  lead 
the  prospect  to  think  and  decide  for  himself  what 
school  he  will  attend. 

“The  winds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of 
the  ablest  navigators,”  says  Gibson,  and  that  is  just 
the  reason  why  you  should  have  your  sea  of  endeavor 
all  charted. 

From  books  on  advertising  and  selling  and  books  on 
psychology  you  will  be  able  to  get  a wealth  of  valuable, 
inspiring  and  usable  ideas  and  expressions. 

You  must  exercise  your  constructive  thinking  power. 
Don’t  do  what  others  are  doing  unless  you  are  quite 
sure  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Recently  I tried  this  test  on  a class  in  Advertising 
and  Selling.  I asked  each  pupil  to  insert  a bookmark 
in  a book  which  they  were  using.  They  all  inserted 
the  bookmark  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

What  made  them  do  it  that  way?  Simply  because 
they  did  not  think?  If  they  had  thought  the  matter 
over  a little  they  would  have  placed  the  bookmark  at 
the  side  of  the  page  at  the  place  where  they  had  just 
left  off  reading  and  it  would  then  have  been  in  the 
same  position  as  the  index  to  all  books.  When  the 
book  was  opened  the  bookmark  would  have  indicated 
not  only  the  page  where  the  reader  desired  to  start 
reading  again  but  it  would  indicate  the  line  where  the 
reader  had  left  off  reading,  thus  saving  him  the  trouble 
of  looking  all  over  two  pages  to  find  where  to  start 
reading  again. 

Try  this  experiment  on  a class  and  see  what  results 
you  get.  If  you  want  to  win  success  in  any  line  of 
business  you  must  think.  If  Jones’s  school  is  not  doing 
what  it  should  it  may  be  because  Jones  is  not  using  his 
constructive  thought  power. 

I recently  came  across  an  incident  that  illustrates 
this  point : It  seems  that  a solicitor  presented  his  card 
when  he  called  on  a prospect,  and  to  make  the  card 
personal  he  had  crossed  out  the  proprietor’s  name  and 
written  his  own  name  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  the  card.  The  prospect  happened  to  be  a printer, 
and  a union  man,  of  course,  and  he  left  that  if  the  in- 
stitution represented  did  not  furnish  a newly  printed 
card  for  its  representative  with  his  name  printed  there- 
on it  must  be  a very  small  affair  and  managed  by  one 
with  whom  he  did  not  care  to  deal. 

If  the  solicitor  had  looked  his  man  up  in  the  city 
directory  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  a foreman 
in  a printing  establishment.  He  could  then  have  placed 
an  order  with  him  for  some  calling  cards,  and  after 
the  deal  was  closed  he  might  have  tried  to  interest  Mr. 
Prospect  in  his  proposition.  The  cards  might  have 
cost  two  dollars — and  the  business  secured  would  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Failure  to  think  in 
this  particular  instance  cost  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars. 

Keep  your  long  distance  calls  for  rainy  days  or 
evenings,  as  the  long  trips  will  usually  be  made  on  a 
street  car.  This  can  be  done  in  rainy  weather  as  well 
as  at  any  other  time. 

A rainy  day  is  a good  day  to  call,  for  some  people 
think  and  feel  that  it  is  a sort  of  comfortable  time  to 
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sit  around  and  talk.  There  is  one  thing  sure,  you  will 
not  find  them  out  for  their  afternoon  stroll  or  morning 
call.  Do  not  go  to  the  office  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
the  day’s  work  there,  it  should  be  prepared  the  evening 
before  because  you  need  your  full  day  for  work  if  you 
want  to  make  a salary  worth  having. 

Don’t  disregard  the  rule  of  averages.  From  the 
average  number  of  ordinary  calls  you  are  making  you 
are  sure  to  make  an  average  number  of  sales.  For  in- 
stance if  you  make  ten  calls  a day  and  make  one  sale 
in  ten  calls,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to 
double  up  and  make  twenty  calls  daily,  which  would 
naturally  give  you  two  sales  a day. 

Remember  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of  getting  the 
prospect’s  attention.  You  must  persuade  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  merit  of  your  instruction,  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  positions  you  secure  for  your  graduates, 
and  the  unusual  service  offered  by  your  school  to  the 
entire  community. 

Be  sure  to  make  your  canvass  interesting  and  have  it 
bristling  with  new  facts  and  ideas  for  the  prospect’s 
consideration.  Keep  the  prospect  on  the  defensive. 

Stick  to  the  truth  and  don’t  paint  such  a beautiful 
picture  of  your  school  that  the  prospect  will  fail  to 
recognize  the  original  when  he  calls  to  investigate  your 
methods  and  your  equipment. 

Try  to  get  the  father,  mother  and  prospect  together 
before  using  your  best  arguments. 

Let  the  prospects  see  that  your  course  will  bring 
them  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  as  well  as 
social  standing  in  the  community.  Father  is  practical 
and  is  therefore  glad  to  hear  about  profitable  employ- 
ment and  congenial  surroundings ; while  mother  is 
especially  interested  in  the  child’s  social  standing  as 
well  as  her  congenial  employment.  Some  mothers  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  a girl  possessing  the  kind  of 
course  your  school  offers  need  not  live  to  get  married 
nor  get  married  to  live,  her  mother  will  enjoy  the  idea 
of  the  girl’s  being  independent.  Don’t  talk  along  this 
line  to  all  the  fathers  you  meet- — some  of  them  will  get 
your  scalp  if  you  do. 

Make  your  canvass  concise  and  leave  many  of  your 
strongest  arguments  for  the  close.  You  will  need 
some  of  your  strongest  points  at  the  last  if  you  hope  to 
get  your  prospect  to  act — to  attend  your  school. 

After  you  finish  your  canvass  leave  the  prospect  at 
once.  Sticking  around  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary will  give  your  prospect  an  idea  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  Your  time  is  too  valuable  to  waste. 
You  should  make  from  forty  to  seventy  calls  a day  on 
an  average  list  and  if  you  waste  time  you  cannot  get 
that  number  of  calls.  Be  business  like  if  you  claim  to 
teach  business  methods  and  subjects.  Be  positive. 
Don’t  waver. 

Salesmanship  is  leadership  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
lead  the  prospect  to  where  he  can  see  your  school  in 
its  real  light.  You  should  say  the  things  that  lead  the 
prospect  to  answer  his  own  questions  and  to  make  his 
own  decisions. 

If  you  have  a good  school  you  will  have  to  be  care- 
ful, even  though  all  your  statements  are  absolutely 
true,  when  talking  to  a prospect  that  you  do  not  arouse 
suspicion  by  telling  him  facts  that  he  cannot  grasp  as 
being  possible. 

Some  of  the  good  work  being  done  in  this  country 
by  some  of  the  private  business  schools  is  almost  un- 
believable to  some  prospects  and,  in  many  cases,  to 


the  less  progressive  Imsiness  School  proprietors. 

Learn  to  “size  up”  your  prospects.  Get  Dr.  Black- 
ford’s new  book,  “Analyzing  Character”  and  study  it. 
It  will  help  you  to  get  much  nearer  to  the  prospect  and 
thereby  be  in  a position  to  help  him  that  much  more. 

Give  only  that  kind  of  advice  to  your  prospect  that 
you  would  follow  if  you  were  in  his  place. 

Occasionally  watch  other  salesmen  at  work.  Make 
a study  of  those  people  in  your  community  who  are  in- 
fluencing others,  for  in  its  last  analysis  that  is  sales- 
manship pure  and  simple.  Observe  the  sales  people  in 
your  local  stores  and  learn  all  you  can  from  them. 

Above  all  else  make  a practical  application  of  what 
you  read.  If  you  cannot  use  that  which  you  have 
learned  from  study,  of  what  use  has  the  study  been. 
In  other  words  don’t  read  success  inspiring  ideas  and 
then  fail  to  get  the  moral  of  the  story. 

“It  is  not  the  quantity  of  your  intellectual  food,  but 
the  product  of  your  intellectual  digestion  that  counts.” 

Remember,  it  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  you  to  make 
up  your  mind  and  purpose  to  do  a thing  unless  you 
remember  it  and  do  it. 

“Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory.” 

Therefore,  it  is  your  duty  not  only  to  make  good 
resolutions  but  to  keep  them  in  mind  and  carry  them 
through. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PRIVATE  OFFICES. 

'"PHERE  has  been  a tendency  to  reduce 'the  number 
of  private  offices  for  some  years,  and  today  many 
of  the  big  bosses  are  sitting  out  in  the  big  room  with 
the  boys. 

The  reasons  are  many,  but  the  principal  one  is 
that  every  large  business  demands  “team  thinking,” 
and  the  more  partitions  the  more  obstructions  to 
“team  work.” 

The  abolition  of  the  private  office  is  perhaps  an 
evolution  from  dispensing  with  the  roll-top  desk  in 
large  offices  a few  years  ago  when  it  was  discovered 
that  this  type  of  desk  formed  an  admirable  conceal- 
ment for  unfinished  work  and  records  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  general  files  of  an  office. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  are  reverting  to  rural  methods 
in  our  businesses  as  we  finally  adopted  the  department 
store  in  the  city  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Idea  of  the  rural  general  store.  A country 
lawyer  or  a country  banker  never  has  a private 
office.  They  may  have  consultation  rooms,  but  their 
desks  are  always  in  the  open  so  that  they  can  be 
seen  by  their  patrons  as  they  enter  the  door.  People 
in  a country  district  do  not  like  exclusiveness, — and 
to  get  right  down  to  it,  neither  do  people  in  a city. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  fewer  private  offices  in 
business  than  a few  years  ago  and  even  though  we 
may  be  a long  time  in  finally  abolishing  the  private 
office  entirely,  yet  isn’t  it  one  of  the  growing  signs 
of  the  democracy  of  the  times? 

It  may  be  a small  sign  of  growing  democracy,  but 
it  is  a sign  just  the  same, — about  like  that  in  the 
cities  a few  years  ago  when  people  began  tearing 
down  their  fences. 

The  fence  is  a device  of  e.xclusiveness  when  there 
is  no  live  stock  about,  and  when  people  began  tear- 
ing them  away  it  was  an  indication  that  they  felt 
and  were  less  exclusive. 

And  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  just  another  term 
for  co-operation. — Cottrell’s  Magazine. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Analysis  ol  Ledger* 


In  the  March  issue  an  outline  was 
given  showing  steps  to  be  taken  to  lo- 
cate a difference  in  a trial  balance. 
When  a careful  following  of  those 
procedures  has  failed  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  the  difference,  then  as  a last 
resource  the  ledger  may  be  analyzed. 

An  analysis  of  the  ledger  results 
merely  in  locating  the  error  in  some 
one  or  more  sections  of  the  w'ork.  The  analysis 
itself  will  not  disclose  the  exact  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence but  will  be  of  great  value  in  eliminating  from 
consideration  those  sections  of  the  work  which  do 
not  contain  the  mistakes. 

An  analysis  of  the  ledger  is  a tabulation  made 
from  each  account  of  all  the  items  in  that  account 
which  were  posted  from  each  book  of  original 
entry,  the  debits  being  classified  separately  from 
the  credits.  After  these  items,  both  debit  and 
credit,  have  been  so  classified  and  arranged  the 
total  debits  posted  from  the  Journal  should  equal 
the  total  credits  posted  from  the  Journal  and  sim- 
ilarly the  total  debits  from  every  other  book  of 
original  entry  should  equal  the  total  credits  from 
the  respective  books. 

Since  there  is  no  way  of  being  certain  that  the 
difference  was  not  due  to  a mistake  in  the  opening 
balances  or  preceding  trial  balance,  the  analysis 
should  list  separately  the  items  in  each  account 
which  formed  part  of  the  opening  or  preceding  trial 
balance.  These  items  should  be  classified  under  the 
headings  “Opening  Debit  Balances”  and  “Opening 
Credit  balances”  and  the  totals  of  the  items  in  these 
columns  should  be  equal.  The  analysis  should  show 
also  the  closing  debit  balance  and  the  closing  credit 
balance  of  each  account  so  that  the  exact  difference 
for  which  the  search  is  being  made  will  be  shown. 

The  analysis  of  the  ledger  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter, provided  that  the  method  is  clearly  understood 
and  for  that  reason  the  following  simple  problem 
is  given  and  solved. 

A trial  balance  of  the  following  accounts  reveals 
a difference. 


CASH. 

1915  1915 

Jan.  1 J $557.84  Dec.  31 

Dec.  31  C 3,642.15 


C. 


.$3,370.24 


1915 

Jan.  1 J. 


MERCHANDISE  INVENTORY. 
$1,293.46 


CAPITAL. 

1915 
Jan.  1 


J. 


.$2,241.36 


1915 

Dec.  31  C. 


DRAWING  ACCOUNT. 

1915 

$998.73  Dec.  31  C. 


.$125.60 


1915 

Dec.  31  V. 


PURCHASES. 

M,011.52 


*This  is  the  eighth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Practical  Ilookkeei)ing 
Problems,”  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LL.I5.,  LL.M.,  C.P..\.,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  .'\ccounting  and  Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of 
Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE. 


1915 
Jan.  1 
Dec.  31 

I.  .. 

s.  . . 

1915 

$1,142.96  Dec.  31  C 

4,096.32  Dec.  31  J 

$3,017.89 

369,74 

1915 
Dec.  31 

c.  . 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE. 

1915 

$2,169.57  Tan.  1 I 

Dec.  31  V 

$752.91 

2,313.50 

1915 
Dec.  3 1 

J.  .. 

SALES. 

1915 

$369.74  Dec.  31  C 

Dec.  31  S 

$488.66 

4,096.32 

1915 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 

V.  . 

c.  .. 

EXPENSE. 

$301.98 

201.94 

Having 

taken  a trial  balance  of  the 

above  ac- 

counts  it  is  found  that  the  credit  side  of  the  trial 
balance  is  $9.99  less  than  the  debit  side.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  ledger  can  easily  be  made  by  listing 
the  accounts  and  writing  opposite  each  the  follow- 
ing captions,  each  of  which  should  be  at  the  top  of 
a column  : 

CL.\SSIFU  ATIO.N  OF  DEBIT  ENTRIES. 

Opening  Debit  Balance. 

Journal. 

Cash  Book. 

Sales  Book. 

\’oucher  Register. 

Closing  Credit  Balance. 

CL.ASSl  FICATION  OF  CREDIT  E.NTRIES. 

Opening  Credit  Balance. 

Journal. 

Cash  Book. 

Sales  Book. 

Voucher  Register. 

Closing  Debit  Balance. 

For  this  purpose  paper  having  many  columns  on 
it  is  preferable  because  these  columns  will  make 
possible  a neat  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  de- 
tailed figures.  Such  paper  is  commonly  known  as 
trial  balance  paper  if  it  has  but  twelve  columns 
on  it  or  analysis  paper  if  it  has  more. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  side  of  the  ledger  ac- 
counts is  set  horizontally  in  the  analysis  instead  of 
vertically  as  in  the  ledger ; for  example,  the  classi- 
fication of  debit  entries  shows  the  opening  debit 
balance  at  the  extreme  left  and  then  the  total  debits 
from  each  book  of  original  entry  in  sections  and, 
finally  the  closing  credit  balance  at  the  right,  in- 
stead of  having  the  opening  debit  balance  at  the 
top,  the  posted  items  indiscriminately  entered  down 
the  page  and  the  closing  credit  balance  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  arrangement  makes  possible  the  group- 
ing or  listing  in  single  columns  of  items  posted  to 
other  accounts  from  the  same  books  of  original 
entry  and  also  makes  possible  a comparison  of  the 
total  debits  posted  from  each  book  of  original  entry 
with  the  total  credits  posted  from  the  same  book. 

The  analysis  of  the  ledger  containing  the  above 
accounts  is  shown  on  the  following  page. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  ledger  it  appears  that 
the  opening  debit  balances  3vere  one  cent  less  than 
the  opening  credit  balances  ; hence,  the  first  step 
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will  be  the  verification  of  the  opening  entries.  Since 
this  verification  can  usually  be  made  by  examina- 
tion of  the  preceding  trial  balance  or  the  postings 
from  an  opening  journal  entry,  it  is  generally  not 
much  of  a task.  In  this  case  we  will  assume  that 
the  merchandise  inventory  was  understated  by  one 
cent  and  that  the  amount  should  have  been  $1,293.47 
instead  of  $1,293.46. 

The  ledger  analysis  further  shows  that  the  credits 
posted  from  the  Cash  Book  are  ten  dollars  less  than 
the  debits  posted  from  the  cash  book.  Turning 


of  ledger  analysis  shown  above.  An  articulation 
statement  is  one  in  which  the  figures  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  account  debited  and  credited  with 
each  figure  is  shown  by  posting  the  figure  in  one 
square.  Reading  to  the  left  of  the  square  the  name 
of  the  account  in  the  left  hand  margin  is  that  ac- 
count to  which  the  amount  was  debited  and  reading 
upwards  the  name  of  the  account  at  the  top  of  the 
column  is  that  account  to  which  the  amount  was 
credited.  Continuing  the  facts  used  in  the  illustra- 
tion above,  correcting  the  mistakes  discovered  as  a 


ANAI.YSIS  OF  LEDGER. 


Classification  of  Debit 

^ 

Entries. 

Classification  of 

Credit 

Entries. 

Folio. 

1 

Name  of  Account. 

Opening 

Debit 

Balance. 

$557.84 

1,142.96 

1,293.46 

Journal. 

Cash 

Book. 

$3,642.15 

Sales 

Book. 

X’oucher 

Register. 

Closing 

Credit 

Balance. 

Opening- 

Credit 

Balance. 

Cash 

Journal.  Book. 

$3,370.24 

Sales 

Book. 

Voucher 

Register. 

Closing 

Debit 

Balance. 

$829.75 

1,851.65 

1,293.46 

2. 

3. 

Accounts  Receivable  .... 
Merchandise  Inventory.. 

$4,096.32 

$369.74  '3.017.89 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

2,169.57 

$896.84 

2,241.36 

4,215.24 

$752.91 

2,241.36 

2,313.50 

$369.74 

488.66 

4,096.32 

Drawing  Account 

998.73 

125.60 

873.13 

503.92 

2,011.52 

201.94 

$301.98 

2,011.52 

9. 

Purchases  

Totals  $2,994.26  $369.74  $7,012.39  $4,096.32  $2,313.50  $7,353.44  $2,994.27  $369.74  $7,002.39  $4,096.32  $2,313.50  $7,363.43 


to  the  cash  book  an  examination  would  confirm  this 
fact  and  would  disclose  either  an  error  in  posting 
from  the  cash  book  to  the  ledger  or  an  error  in  the 
cash  book  itself.  In  this  case,  we  will  assume  that 
the  cash  sales  were  improperly  entered  in  the 
cash  book  and  that  they  should  have  been  $498.66 
instead  of  $488.66.  This  fact  might  be  disclosed  by 
a comparison  between  the  sales  book  or  the  sales 
sheets  and  the  cash  book  but,  in  any  event,  the  de- 
termination of  the  reason  why  postings  from  the 
credit  side  of  the  cash  book  exceeded  those  from  the 
debit  side  would  not  require  much  time. 

Since  the  analysis  discloses  an  excess  of  debits  of 
ten  dollars  and  an  excess  of  credits  of  one  cent  it 
follows  that  the  closing  credit  balances  are  $9.99 
short  of  the  closing  debit  balances.  The  analysis 
clearly  indicates  that  the  mistakes  causing  the 
diflference  of  $9.99  are  confined  to  the  opening  bal- 


result  of  the  analysis  and  adding  the  closing  entries 
we  have  the  following  articulation  statement  of 
these  accounts. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  statement  that  the 
books  are  in  balance  and  the  nominal  accounts 
have  been  closed.  The  opening  trial  balance  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  or  left  hand  column  and  along 
the  upper  line  running  across  the  page.  The  clos- 
ing trial  balance  is  expressed  in  next  to  the  last 
column  on  the  right  hand  side  and  along  next  to  the 
last  line  at  the  bottom  running  across  all  columns. 
The  statement  is  shown  to  be  arithmetically  cor- 
rect by  the  totals  in  the  last  column  to  the  right 
and  on  the  last  line  running  across  all  the  columns. 
The  totals  in  the  vertical  column  are  added  to  se- 
cure the  grand  total  of  $38,466.90  and  the  totals 
across  the  page  are  cross-footed  to  arrive  at  the 
same  grand  total. 


Opening  Accounts 

Debit  Receiv- 

Balances.  Cash.  able. 

Opening  Credit  Bal- 
ances   

Cash  $557.84  $3,017.89 

Accounts  Receivable.  1,142.96  

Merchandise  Inven- 
tory   1,293.47  

Accounts  Payable $2,169.57  

Capital 

Sales 369.74 

Drawing  Account 998.73  

Expense  201.94  

Purchases  

Profit  and  Loss 

Closing  Debit  Bal- 
ances   829.75  1,851.65 


Totals  $2,994.27  $4,199.99  $5,239.28 


ARTICULATION  STATEMENT. 
Merchan-  Ac- 

dise  In-  counts  Drawing 

ventory.  Payable.  Capital.  Sales.  Account. 

$752.91  $2,241.36  

$498.66  $125.60 

4,096.32  


873.13 


301.98  

2,011.52  

1,293.47  1, ‘116.33 

1,000.00  


$2,293.47  $3,066.41  $3,657.69  $4,594.98  $998.73 


Profit  Closing 
Pur-  and  Credit 

E.xpense.  chases.  Loss.  Balances.  Totals. 

$2,994.27 

4,199.99 

5,239.28 


$1,000.00  2,293.47 

$896.84  3,066.41 

2,784.56  3,657.69 

4,225.24  4,594.98 

998.73 

503.92 

2,011.52 

$503.92  $2,01  1.52  5,225.24 


3,681.40 

$503.92  $2,011.52  $5,225.24  $3,681 .40  $38,466.90 


ances  and  to  the  postings  from  the  cash  book.  Thus, 
while  the  analysis  does  not  disclose  the  errors  it 
localizes  them  so  that  they  may  be  discovered  very 
much  more  quickly  than  if  they  were  searched  for 
throughout  all  the  books  of  account. 

ARTICULATION  STATEMENT. 

There  is  a statement  known  as  an  articulation 
statement  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  form 


The  statement  shows  in  a simple  form  to  what 
account  each  amount  was  debited  and  to  what  ac- 
count it  was  credited.  For  example,  the  returned 
sales  of  $369.74  was  entered  but  once  on  the  state- 
nent  and  is  shown  by  reading  to  the  left  to  have 
been  debited  to  sales  and  by  reading  upwards  to 
have  been  credited  to  accounts  receivable.  In  mak- 
ing the  closing  entries  the  closing  inventory  was 
assumed  to  be  $1,000.  This  is  shown  on  the  state- 
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merit  as  a debit  to  merchandise  inventory  and  a 
credit  to  profit  and  loss.  The  statement  also  shows 
that  profit  and  loss  was  debited  and  merchandise  in- 
ventory credited  with  $1,293.47  which  was  the  open- 
ing inventory.  These  entries  leave  a debit  balance 
of  $1,000  in  the  merchandise  inventory  account  and 
this  amount  is  inserted  in  the  merchandise  inventory 
column  as  a closing  debit  balance.  The  practical 
use  of  an  articulation  statement  is  problematical. 
The  New  York  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  cer- 
tificates as  Certified  Public  Accountants  has  in  the 
past  required  the  preparation  of  an  articulation 
statement  from  a set  of  facts  very  much  more  com- 
plicated than  the  simple  illustration  used  herein. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a statement  could  be  of  use 
in  presenting  to  a comptroller  or  other  accounting 
officer  a quick  summary  of  a year’s  transactions  or 
in  presenting  statistically,  in  compact  form,  the 
result  of  many  transactions.  The  preparation  of 
such  a statement  would  be  of  value  in  school  work 
because  it  would  reveal  the  student’s  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  and 
his  knowledge  of  closing  entries. 


PROBLEM  FOR  M.W. 

Readers  of  this  department  are  requested  to 
criticize  the  following  balance  sheet  in  all  possible 
particulars  and  to  rearrange  the  items  in  any  way 
which  seems  to  them  to  present  the  facts  more 
clearly.  They  are  also  requested  to  specify  which 
items  in  this  balance  sheet  are  statements  of  fact 
and  which  are  statements  of  opinion. 

THE  JENKINS  COMPANY. 

BALANCE  SHEET  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 


Assets, 

Notes  Receivable  

Treasury  Stock  at  Par 

Real  Estate  

Less  Mortgage  


Cash  

Factory  Buildings  

Accounts  Receivable  

Machinery  and  Tools 
Inventory  at  1331^%  of  Cost 


$ 750.00 

18,000.00 

$30,000.00 

14,000.00 

16,000.00 

7,436.00 

..........  22,000,00 

16,478.00 

. 4,500.00 

8,920.00 


Liabilities. 


$94,084.00 


Accounts  Payable  

Notes  Payable  

Capital  Stock  

Surplus  3 ■ V ■ Y 

Reserve  for  Depreciation — Machinery  and  lools 
Reserve  for  Depreciation — Factory  Buildings  . . 
Reserve  for  Additions  and  Extensions  of  Plant. 
Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  


$28,639.00 

16,000.00 

32,000.00 

6.299.00 
900.00 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

3.246.00 


$94,084.00 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

{Continued  from  page  349.) 

and  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  can 
only  help  toward  that  self-expression.  Bookkeep- 
ing can  make  a man  accurate,  but  it  won’t  neces- 
sarily make  a man  honest  or  give  him  business 
judgment  or  give  him  the  power  to  understand  hu- 
man nature.  A skilled  bookkeeper  may  cover  up 
his  stealing  and  still  be  fool  enough  to  invest  the 
same  stealings  in  munition  stocks.  The  skilled  typ- 
ist might  handle  words  swiftly  and  unerringly  and 
still  stumble  and  halt  when  the  word  must  express 
an  idea  of  her  own. 

The  two  great  recommendations  for  the  teaching 


of  commercial  subjects  are,  (1)  that  it  trains  the 
pupil  to  accuracy  and  brings  about  a quick  acting 
relation  between  nerve  center  and  muscle,  and  (2) 
that  it  has  an  immediate  market,  where  the  pupil 
whose  family  can  stand  an  investment  of  but  2,  3 
or  4 years  can  sell  his  .skill.  Educationally,  type- 
writing is  no  more  valuable  than  piano  playing,  in- 
deed, much  less  so ; but  it  brings  a higher  price  in  the 
open  market. 

This  leads  to  two  conclusions.  That  the  com- 
mercial school  of  the  future  will  have  to  train  its 
pupils  in  commercial  subjects  much  more  thor- 
oughly than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  to  make  that 
part  of  the  product  which  is  immediately  salable  as 
valuable  as  possible.  And  if  this  skill  is  not  to  be 
narrowing,  but  rather  a help  to  self-expression  then 
the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  school  must  be 
filled  with  subject  matter  from  which  the  pupil  can 
gain  knowledge  and  experience  and  a power  of  self- 
expression.  That  means  the  high  school  of  com- 
merce of  the  future  will  teach  much  history  and 
English  and  economics  and  sociology  and  geogra- 
phy and  never  for  a moment  will  it  be  forgotten 
that  time  is  a great  element  in  thoroughness  and 
solid  growth.  And  there  will  be  no  mad  striving 
on  the  part  of  such  a comnTercial  high  school  as  I 
speak  of  to  put  the  short  term  commercial  institute 
out  of  business.  If  it  is  honestly  conducted  the 
commercial  institute  has  its  function  in  every  size- 
able community.  Its  place  is  to  help  those  who  un- 
wisely felt  no  need  of  education  when  young  and 
did  not  feel  the  need  until  they  were  nearly  grown 
men  and  women.  These  schools  also  serve  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  other  wish  to  , change  from 
one  type  of  work  to  another  and  plan  to  use  stenog- 
raphy or  bookkeeping  as  a means  of  entry  into  busi- 
ness life.  For  these  mature  people,  too  old  to  feel 
comfortable  among  younger  and  more  slowly  de- 
veloping pupils,  the  short  course  can  do  much,  and 
any  intelligent  observer  knows  there  are  enough  of 
this  class  in  every  city  to  prosper  many  schools  of 
the  type  I mention — if  there  are  not  too  many  of  them, 
and  they  are  so  conducted  as  to  merit  prosperity. 

Then  let  us  have  more  accuracy,  more  speed, 
more  acuteness  in  commercial  subjects,  and  also  let 
us  have  more  time  and  a broader  curriculum.  That 
is  the  commercial  education  of  the  future  and  it  is  a 
future  big  with  promise. 


DO  THE  THING  AT  HAND. 

C4TLL  another  thing  that  needs  cultivating  now 
^ and  every  day  is  the  truth  that  the  thing  at 
hand  right  now  is  the  thing  to  do.  We  may  feel  that 
that  thing  is  beneath  us,  or  that  we  are  too  big  and 
too  smart  to  stoop  to  it — we  do  have  such  mistaken 
ideas  sometimes — but  the  mighty  fact  is  that  so 
long  as  a thing  is  right  and  proper  for  anybody  to 
do,  we  are  the  chaps  to  do  it,  with  all  our  might, 
mind,  soul  and  strength. 

And  if  we  do  that,  there  will  be  a harvest  for  us, 
and  a better  field  to  cultivate  tomorrow ! For  the 
way  to  get  a bigger  and  a better  job  is  to  put  the 
last  ounce  of  ourselves  into  the  job  we  have  today! 
And  there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  known  under 
heaven  among  men,  whereby  good,  big  jobs  may  be 
found. — E.  L.  Vincent  in  “Farm  Life.” 
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COMMERCIALISM* 

By  George  Soule. 


COMMERCIALISM — the  passion  for  wealth — 
should  be  wedded  to  the  passion  for  truth  and 
virtue  for  knowledge,  noble  character  and  human- 
ity. Then  from  this  union  would  be  born  a civiliza- 
tion where  fraternity,  equality,  happiness,  and  all 
the  virtues  would  supplant  the  love  for  wealth  and 
self — a civilization  that  would  dispel  aristocracy, 
and  demolish  thrones  and  crowns. 

Unless  there  is  a revolt  against  the  gospel  of  pelf 
and  self,  unless  the  body  politic  is  redeemed  from 
the  thraldom  of  perverted  commercialism,  unless 
some  limit  is  made  to  the  acquisition  or  to  the  dis- 
position of  wealth,  unless  plutocracy  is  checked,  un- 
less truth,  intelligent  action,  morality,  patriotism, 
integrity  and  democratic  fraternity  and  justice  for 
all  shall  supplant  the  graft  and  greed  and  vice  and 
political  knavery  that  are  developing  in  our  States, 
the  years  of  our  republic  are  inevitably  numbered. 

Friends,  the  views  here  expressed  are  not  pes- 
simistic. They  are  designed  to  show  the  sociolog- 
ical and  economic  conditions  that  have  ruined  king- 
doms and  empires  in  the  past.  They  are  thoughts 
based  on  forty  centuries  of  historical  facts.  They 
are  intended  as  words  of  warning  to  save  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  from  the  impending  danger  of  per- 
verted commercialism  that  now  threatens  the  civi- 
lization, prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  in  all 


the  isles  and  continents  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I desire  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  and  words  of  advice  to  the  younger 
members  of  our  Federation.  These  proffered  thoughts 
are  the  fruits  of  81  years  of  life’s  work  on  lines  of  edu- 


cation and  humanity. 

Junior  Members  and  Comrades : You  and  I oc- 
cupy the  opposite  ends  of  life — you  the  beginning 
— I the  closing.  In  reaching  my  position,  I have 
been  obliged  to  live  81  years.  And  during  fifty- 
nine  y^ears  of  this  time,  I have  been  directly  inter- 
ested in  assisting  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  acquisition  of  vocational  knowledge  and  in  un- 
folding honorable  and  humane  characters.  By  law 
of  nature,  I shall  soon  close  my  labors,  while  you 
will  continue  to  toil  and  to  serve  mankind.  As  I 
approach  the  golden  sunset  of  life,  the  desire  to 
serve  my  fellow-men  and  to  aid  in  ennobling  human 
character  becomes  more  intense  and  pleasurable. 
And  in  making  to  you  a few  altruistic  suggestions, 
I feel  that  I am  serving  mankind;  that  I live, 

“For  the' heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

For  the  human  ties  that  bind  me. 

For  the  task  that  God  assigned  me. 

And  the  good  that  I can  do.” 

That  you,  my  educational  comrades,  may  live  for 
the  same  humane  purpose,  I suggest  a few  admoni- 
tions and  maxims  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
They  are  as  follows ; 

Base  your  individual  and  your  professional  acts 
upon  those  true  principles  of  fraternity  and  moral- 
ity, which,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  “initiate  man 
into  a new  order  of  life  more  worthy  of  a being 
destined  for  immortality.” 

Be  loyal  to  your  country  and  tolerant  in  your  re- 


*The  above  extract  is  from  the  address  of  George  Soule  on  Com- 
mercialism,—Its  Values  and  Vices,  before  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  at  Chicago,  111. 


ligious  views.  Every  citizen  is  under  ethical  ob- 
ligation to  support  the  government  that  protects 
him  by  its  laws,  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; and  justice,  humanity 
and  the  Golden  Rule  demand  tolerance. 

If  you  are  unfaithful  or  recreant  to  these  ethical, 
religious,  patriotic  and  humane  obligations,  no  bril- 
liancy of  genius  nor  splendor  of  achievement  can 
save  you  from  the  obloquy  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  merited  condemnation  of  history. 

Remember  that  cheerfulness  is  what  oils  the 
axles  of  the  world,  and  that  the  perpetual  smile  has 
great  value.  Do  not  become  discouraged  if  your 
first  efforts  are  not  successful.  Remember,  with 
Lowell,  that  “failure  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  The  worst  thing  is  not  to  try.” 

As  Longfellow  directs : 

“Study  yourselves,  and  most  of  all  note  well, 

Wherein  kind  nature  invites  you  to  excel.” 

Remember  with  Cowper,  that 

“From  education  as  the  leading  cause. 

The  public  character  its  color  draws.” 

And,  with  Gray,  that 

“Learning  by  study  must  be  won ; 

‘Twas  ne’er  entail’d  from  sire  to  son.” 

Remember,  with  Franklin,  that 

“Diligence  is  the  mother  of  luck,” 
and  with  Whittier,  that 

“In  the  Field  of  Destiny, 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown.” 

With  Emerson, 

“Think  truly,  and  thy  thought  shall  the  world’s 
famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  thy  word  shall  be  a fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be  a great  and  noble 
creed.” 

Be  liberal,  altruistic  and  humane.  Never  allow 
national,  political  or  religious  prejudice  to  direct  or 
control  either  your  thoughts  or  your  actions.  Value 
all  mankind  by  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
worth,  by  their  services  to  the  world  and  their 
humanity  to  man.  Value  them,  not  by  the  wealth 
which  they  command  or  the  positions  they  hold — 
not  by  the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  or  Nations 
in  which  they  were  born — not  by  the  political  party 
to  which  they  belong,  and  not  by  the  church  in 
which  they  worship. 

Aspire  to  higher  spheres  of  thought  and  useful- 
ness, and  strive  to  elevate,  refine,  purify  and  ennoble 
all  who  toil  in  lower  fields  of  service. 

Remember  that  the  most  valuable  assets  are 
health,  knowledge  and  integrity ; and  that  the  most 
honorable  Trust  is  to  unite  knowledge,  energy, 
skill  and  integrity  into  one  grand  corporation,  with 
Justice  for  President,  Truth  for  Secretary  and  Hon- 
esty for  Treasurer. 

Remember,  the  world  was  not  made  for  you 
alone.  The  shining  wheels  of  the  firmament,  the 
refreshing  rain,  the  cooling  breeze,  the  smiles  of 
angels,  and  the  love  of  God  are  for  all  mankind 
without  regard  to  wealth  or  creed. 

Finally,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  lamented 
Garfield,  remember  that  “he  whose  good  opinion 
is  of  most  value  to  you  is  he  who  wears  your  hat, 
who  walks  in  your  shoes  and  who  will  go  up  with 
you  to  the  great  white  throne  of  Almighty  God  on 
Judgment  Day.” 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 

Mental  Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed* 


Hgmumm  in  order  to  determine  what  are  the 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  high 
speed,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  con- 
'^1  carefully  the  factors  entering  into 

the  problem  of  w'riting  shorthand  rap- 
idly  and  accurately.  There  are  very 
manv  elements  involved,  some  of  which 
1 shall  bring  out  in  the  discussion  of 
obstacles. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  may  be  summarized  briefly 
as : 

Indecision. 

Lack  of  concentration. 

Nervousness  and  excitability. 

Lack  of  poise. 

Mind  wandering. 

Sluggish  mental  habits. 

Slowness  of  perception. 

Inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Unfamiliar  words. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  ability  to  read  the  notes. 

Poor  memory. 

Consciousness  of  imperfect  execution. 

Unfamiliarity  with  the  fundamental  word-building 
principles  of  the  system. 

Imperfect  co-ordination  betw'een  mental  and  physi- 
cal operations. 

And,  certainly  most  serious  of  all,  the  lack  of  logical 
construction  of  the  shorthand  system  written. 

There  are  many  obstacles  which  are,  properly 
speaking,  physical  rather  than  mental,  but  which  seri- 
ously interfere  with  and  hamper  the  mental  opera- 
tions. snch,  for  example,  as  poor  hearing,  poor  sight, 
etc. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  in  the  learning  of 
shorthand — the  learning  stage  and  the  expert  stage. 
As  teachers,  we  are  concerned  more  particularly  with 
the  learning  stage,  for  if  the  learning  stage  of  the 
student’s  shorthand  experience  is  properly  taken  care 
of,  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition 
of  high  speed  will  for  the  most  part  disappear. 

In  the  time  allotted  me  I can  do  no  more  than  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  most  common  of  these  obstacles  that 
interfere  with  swift  and  accurate  shorthand  writing, 
and  offer  some  suggestions  which  I hope  will  assist  in 
overcoming  them. 

Indecision  is  a most  common  obstacle  and  it  arises 
from  two  sources : first,  from  the  difficulties  of  phono- 
graphic construction.  Difficulties  which  are  inherent 
in  the  system  of  shorthand  written  are  serious,  but 
much  can  be  done  to  overcome  them  by  the  teacher  in 
simplifying  his  instruction  and  by  proper  drill.  Sec- 
ond, by  certain  mental  habits  of  the  writer  due  particu- 
larly to  an  incomplete  mastery  of  the  word-building 
principles  and  insufficient  practice  in  applying  them. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious — a thorough  and  delib- 
erate review  of  the  principles  combined  with  plenty  of 
drill  in  using  the  word-building  principles. 

Many  students  of  shorthand,  and  particularly  the 

*An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Beygrau  before  the  Eastern  Gregg  Short- 
hand .Association,  at  their  second  annual  convention  in  New  York  City. 


younger  ones,  are  incapable  of  concentration  for  more 
than  a brief  period  of  time.  The  faculty  of  concen- 
tration is  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Exercises  in 
concentration  should  form  a part  of  the  instruction  in 
shorthand  writing  from  the  beginning.  Without  con- 
centration, progress  in  learning  is  retarded  and  the 
development  of  high  speed  will  be  impossible.  Con 
centration  can  be  enforced  by  the  nature  of  instruc- 
tion— making  it  emphasize  attention  and  forcing  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  inattentive.  An  excellent 
plan  to  accomplish  this  is  to  give  definite  drills  which 
will  cultivate  the  power  of  holding  a large  number  of 
words  in  the  mind  while  the  writing  is  suspended. 
Dictate  a sentence  or  a part  of  a sentence  and  ask  the 
students  not  to  begin  writing  until  the  entire  sentence 
or  the  part  decided  upon  has  been  dictated.  At  first 
only  short  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  should  be 
given,  but  as  the  power  to  hold  the  words  in  mind 
increases  the  length  of  the  exercises  can  be  increased. 
It  is  possible  to  increase  the  ability  in  this  direction 
to  an  amazing  degree.  Another  exercise  that  is  effec- 
tive in  developing  concentration  is  the  reading  of  new 
shorthand  plates — the  subject  matter  of  which  is  un- 
familiar to  the  reader.  He  will  thus  be  forced  to 
keep  his  mind  concentrated  on  the  task  and  the  power 
to  hold  himself  to  the  work  will  be  vastly  increased. 
.Another  difficulty  in  connection  with  concentration  I 
have  observed  is  in  the  disturbance  even  slow  dicta- 
tion occasions  in  the  minds  of  many  students.  Dicta- 
tion is  something  new  to  them  and  they  do  not  react 
to  it  readily.  Those  who  have  studied  telegraphy,  I 
have  noticed,  take  to  dictation  much  more  readily 
because  they  are  used  to  taking  matter  from  dictation. 

Nervousness,  which  is  a serious  obstacle  to  speed 
and  accuracy,  is  often  the  result  of  mental  habits  and 
also  of  going  over  the  shorthand  principles  too  hur- 
riedly. The  nervous  person  nearly  always  lacks  poise. 
Improvements  can  be  effected  in  such  cases  by  a 
deliberate  review  of  the  principles,  giving  the  dicta- 
tion very  slowly  in  order  that  the  student  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  do  his  work  correctly.  As  soon 
as  his  confidence  is  restored  the  nervousness  will  dis- 
appear. 

Iffitil  the  writer  reaches  the  stage  when  a majority 
of  words  are  written  subconsciously,  the  mental  ob- 
stacle of  mind-wandering  does  not  often  become  mani- 
fest. Its  presence  is  a serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
speed  development.  Mind-wandering  is  an  obstacle 
which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  application  of  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  writer  himself.  The 
teacher  can  assist  by  the  selection  of  the  matter  he  is 
using  for  dictation,  making  it  more  difficult  and  re- 
quiring the  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  the  students  we  get  in  the 
schools  have  done  little  that  quickens  perception,  that 
prevents  sluggish  mental  habits.  Shorthand  requires 
quick  thinking,  quick  decision  and  action.  In  most  of 
our  studies  there  is  time  for  deliberate  thinking  and  in 
most  of  them  we  have  little  co-ordination  of  mental 
alertness  and  manual  readiness.  Shorthand  is  a su- 
perior study  in  this  respect.  The  study  of  it  and  the 
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acquirement  of  practical  skill  in  it  are  worth  the  efifort 
required  for  the  mental  discipline  they  give  in  this 
direction.  Any  exercise  that  requires  quick  co-ordina- 
tion of  mental  and  manual  efifort  is  effective.  That  is 
why  athletic  games,  like  tennis,  football,  and  basket- 
ball, are  valuable  in  developing  these  qualities. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  obstacle  of  un famil- 
iarity with  the  English  language.  A great  deal  of  the 
student’s  effort  in  shorthand  writing  is  absorbed  in 
trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  is  being 
dictated.  When  he  encounters  an  unfamiliar  word  he 
is  confronted  with  two  difficulties — first,  of  under- 
standing the  sounds  in  it ; and,  second,  of  selecting  the 
correct  phonographic  form.  Of  course,  the  obvious 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  the  constant  study  of 
English  until  the  student’s  vocabulary  has  been  wid- 
ened. Every  strange  word  .should  become  the  subject 
of  s’pecial  study.  The  variety  of  matter  used  in  dicta- 
tion in  the  advanced  stages  also  becomes  an  important 
aid  in  developing  knowledge  of  the  language  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  writer’s  vocabulary  and  thus  lessen 
the  number  of  words  which  cause  hesitation  by  their 
unfamiliarity. 

The  foregoing  obstacles  deal  with  things  that  are 
commonly  not  within  the  'scope  of  the  shorthand 
teacher's  work,  yet  much  can  be  done  by  shorthand 
teachers  to  improve  the  situation. 

We  now  come  to  certain  technical  obstacles  that 
demand  the  earnest  application  of  the  teacher.  First 
of  these  is  the  consciousness  of  imperfect  execution. 
The  moment  a writer  writes  a form  that  is  so  imper- 
fectly executed  as  to  arrest  his  attention,  his  mental 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  and  his  concentration  mo- 
mentarily destroyed.  The  result  is  a decided  reduc- 
tion in  the  speed  of  writing,  and  we  encounter  what 
reporters,  as  well  as  telegraphers,  call  a “break.”  In 
this  state  of  mind  the  writer  may  lose  several  words. 
And,  contrary  to  the  customary  impression,  these  dis- 
turbances are  not  confined  strictly  to  those  who  have 
advanced  to  the  expert  stage.  They  occur  with  the 
beginner  even  more  frequently.  To  remedy  these 
difficulties,  we  must  ,get  at  the  cause  for  the  imperfect 
execution.  It  may  he  due  either  to  poor  elementary 
training  in  penmanship  or  it  may  be  due  entirely  to 
the  executional  difficulties  of  the  system  itself.  If  the 
shorthand  characters  can  be  executed  with  the  free- 
dom and  ease  of  longhand  writing,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  obstacle  of  poor  execution  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. As  an  illustration,  have  you  ever  watched  a 
German  write  and  noticed  how  much  faster  he  can 
write  in  German  script  than  you  can  in  Arabic?  It 
is  because  German  .script  does  not  permit  shading  to 
any  extent.  His  system  is  simple,  legible,  and  easily 
written ; hence,  there  is  very  little  mental  hesitation 
in  the  execution  of  words — therefore  he  writes  faster. 
It  is  the  same  in  shorthand.  We  all  know  that  the 
Gregg  student  can  acquire  a high  speed  in  a shorter 
time  than  can  the  writer  of  a non-script  system.  The 
angular,  geometric  systems  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  rapid  and  accurate  execution.  When  writ- 
ten rapidly  the  forms  become  distorted  because  they 
are  not  constructed  to  take  into  account  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  hand. 

Springing  out  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  imperfect  execution  of  the  charac- 
ters, there  comes  a lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  to 
read  what  has  been  written.  The  writer  who  lacks 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  read  his  notes  can  never 
make  a rapid  or  accurate  writer  until  this  obstacle  is 


overcome.  The  obvious  corrective  for  this  condition 
is  plenty  of  reading  practice,  both  of  engraved  short- 
hand to  emphasize  the  correct  form,  and  of  the 
writer’s  own  notes  to  familiarize  him  with  the  devia- 
tions from  correct  form.  A special  study  should  be 
made  of  words  likely  to  clash,  the  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion analyzed,  executional  facility  developed  by  prac- 
tice. This  should  be  supplemented  by  drills  in  pen- 
manship to  improve  the  style  of  writing. 

W.  ’W.  OSGOODBY  GONE 

By  W.  D.  Bridge. 

"Ylf/E  learn  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  William  W. 
™ Osgoodbv,  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  15,  1916. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  our  honored  leaders 
have  ever  lowered  the  fair  fame  of  our  profession, 
and  many  have  carried  it  to  great  heights,  and  among 
such  men  W.  W.  Osgoodby  stands  very  high. 

Mr.  Osgoodby’s  relations  to  shorthand  and  espec- 
ially to  the  shorthand  profession  in  New  York  State 
were  such  that  his  name  and  influence  will  be  held  long 
in  remembrance.  His  connection  with  the  New  York 
State  Reporters’  Association  gave  him  a wide  and 
valuable  influence.  We  believe  that  no  man  has  held 
an  official  appointment  as  reporter  in  that  State  longer 
than  he,  at  least  consecutively. 

Mr.  Osgoodby  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April 
16,  1834;  at  fourteen  years  of  age  became  interested 
in  phonography ; studied  Webster’s  “Phonographic 
Teacher”  in  1852,  and  later  Graham’s  Hand- 
Book  ; studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859;  in  1862  became  official  reporter  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  in  1870;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  State  Stenographers’  Association  in 
1876,  and  became  its  first  president ; and  has  been  the 
author  of  many  shorthand  textbooks,  readers,  etc. 

As  a writer  of  shorthand,  his  work  was  almost 
simplicity  itself  and  so  much  so  that  even  his  most 
rapid  note-taking  could  be  transcribed  bv  others  with 
little  difficulty. 

The  writer  had  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Osgoodby  which  were  of  the  most  pleasin,g  character, 
and  it  was  his  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  him  a 
special  favor  in  respect  to  a publishing  interest  the  past 
year,  for  which  he  received  heartiest  thanks. 

Mr.  Osgoodby  had  passed  two  years  beyond  his 
eightieth  milestone,  and  was  ripe  for  the  heavenly 
mansions.  He  was  a devoted  and  ever  reliable  Chris- 
tian, an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester ; 
an  author  of  religious  as  well  as  shorthand  publica- 
tions; and  fully  met  his  duties  in  this  life  as  related  to 
both  worlds.  


“TRIPPING”  THE  MASTER. 

It  is  by  no  means  a bad  idea  now  and  then  to 
allow  a class  of  students  to  remain  in  their  places 
and  act  as  “Master.”  Before  now,  for  instance,  a 
Master  has  sat  at  his  desk  and  has  undertaken  to 
give  instantly  the  correct  text-book  form  for  any 
contraction  or  grammalogue  a student  may  care  to 
call  for.  A hot  fusillade  at  once  follows,  students 
selecting  the  most  catchy  contractions  and  gram- 
malogues  they  can  find.  With  such  zest  do  they 
enter  into  the  sjiirit  of  the  enterprise,  that  they  be- 
come quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they  are  them- 
selves driving  these  outlines  home  by  the  very  act 
of  trying  to  trij)  the  Master  with  them. — Pitman’s 
Journal  i England). 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SHORTHAND  TRAINING 

By  Annie  McIlvine. 


SHORTHAND  training  is  good  business  training. 
We  are  living  in  a fast  age,  in  an  age  where  to 
do  a thing  right  the  first  time  and  all  the  time 
means  progress  and  success.  In  other  words,  the  abil- 
ity to  think  and  act  in  an  emergency  counts.  There 
is  no  art  that  I can  think  of  which  so  directly  tends 
to  develop  accuracy  and  speed  .as  shorthand  writing. 

To  think  quickly  is  an  advantage.  If  all  men  are 
born  equal,  then  the  fellow  who  can  accelerate  his 
thought  and  action  has  an  advantage.  If  one  man  can 
only  think  half  as  rapidly  as  another,  he  will  have  to 
live  twice  as  long  to  accomplish  as  much.  Accomplish 
more  by  an  early  training  which  forces  you  to  think 
accurately  and  quickly  at  the  same  time ; which  im- 
presses you  with  the  importance  of  precision  and  mo- 
mentary readiness  to  call  into  play  all  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained  about  a particular  subject.  A lawyer 
can  usually  take  time  to  consult  his  law  books — it  is 
really  expected  of  him  to  do  so ; a physician  or  sur- 
geon may  make  physical  examinations,  take  X-ray  pic- 
tures, and  even  call  into  consultation  with  him  other 
doctors  before  finally  performing  an  operation  or  ad- 
ministering a drug  having  serious  consecjiiences ; but 
it  is  expected  of  a stenographer  that  he  shall  record 
the  first  time,  accurately  and  fully,  matters  pertaining 
to  the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  citizens.  This  is 
true  as  to  reporting  conditions,  and  in  a greater  or 
lesser  degree  true  of  all  stenographers  occupying  im- 
portant positions  of  a confidential  nature.  After  a 
man  has  testified  in  court  and  the  notes  have  been 
transcribed  by  the  stenographer,  if  a dispute  arises  as 
to  what  was  said,  the  stenographer’s  transcript  is 
taken  as  the  best  evidence. 

Opportunity  means  success.  Can  you  think  of  any 
vocation  which  enables  young  men  to  meet  men  of 
prominence  so  quickly  and  intimately  as  that  of  ste- 
nography? The  stenographer  to  the  president  of  the 
bank,  a railroad  or  a large  corporation  occupies  a 
•more  confidential  relation  to  his  employer  than  many 
high-salaried  departmental  executives.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a quicker,  keener  understanding  of 
the  policy  of  the  business  than  any  bookkeeper,  depart- 
mental correspondent,  auditor  or  salesman.  If  a man 
placed  in  such  a position  is  inclined  to  study  business 
in  its  larger  sense,  he  can  study  the  operations  of  a 
master  mind,  a mind  that  is  sufficiently  superior  to 
other  minds  to  entitle  it  to  leadership.  Here,  as  the 
wires  leading  out  from  a great  telephone  exchange, 
the  policies  of  this  master  mind  reach  out  to  execu- 
tives and  all  the  departments  of  a great  business,  sug- 
gesting a change  here,  an  improvement  there,  a 
retrenchment  in  a third  instance  and  an  enlargement 
in  a fourth,  until  the  quiet  man  sitting  at  the  leader’s 
elbow  cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  is  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  a master  acquiring,  while  being  paid  for  it,  a 
wealth  of  successful  business  principles.  If  you  fol- 
low me  in  your  imagination  you  can  see  opportunity 
focused  in  such  an  occupation — encouraging,  solicit- 
ing, constraining  the  fortunate  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  such  a position  to  open  his  or  her  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  development. 

Business  men  analyze  problems  and  synthesize  re- 
sults. By  a careful  analysis  of  a problem  of  business, 


the  dangerous  points  are  avoided  and  the  good  points 
are  used.  You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  such  and 
such  a man  is  successful  because  he  has  a keen  analyti- 
cal mind.  That  is  the  story.  Instead  of  a man  meet- 
ing a hard  business  problem  as  a stone  wall,  impreg- 
nable, he  meets  it  as  something  through  which  he  may 
pass  even  though  with  difficulty.  Instead  of  being 
confused,  he  is  thinking,  analyzing  and  thereby  con- 
trolling the  situation.  He  knows  when  to  be  jolly, 
when  to  be  serious,  when  to  be  tactful,  when  to  wait 
and  when  to  go.  He  thinks  beyond  the  immediate. 
He  keeps  his  personal  feelings  in  the  background. 
He  builds  in  the  minds  of  his  prospective  customer 
the  suggestive,  appealing  points  about  the  article  he 
desires  to  sell.  What  has  this  to  do  with  stenography? 
It  simply  has  this  to  do.  The  stenographer  learns 
through  the  correspondence  the  processes  which  result 
in  the  transactions.  He  learns  the  reasons  why  and 
the  ways  how  business  transactions  are  carried  on. 

Good  business  methods  are  constructive.  If  a busi- 
ness grows,  the  stenographer  can  know  why.  A stenog- 
rapher can  know  without  effort  more  than  many 
others  can  know  with  effort.  In  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  business  these  success  points  are 
emphasized  and  brought  home  to  the  stenographer. 

\ffiu  may  say  these  thoughts  sound  well  but  are  not 
very  practical.  Let  us  see.  Edward  Bok  says : 

“I  am  always  ready  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
stenography  as  a means  of  advancement  in  business. 
No  possible  clerical  position  gives  one  so  close  and 
intimate  an  opportunity  to  learn  a business  from  the 
inside  as  to  be  a stenographer  to  the  manager  of  a 
department  or  a member  of  a firm.” 

Hr.  Bok  ought  to  know  whereof  he  speaks,  for  as 
a young  man  he  started  life  as  a stenographer  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  later  with 
Henry  Holt  & Company,  and  the  publishing  house  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  In  the  year  1888  he  became 
editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and  it  is  under 
his  editorship  that  this  publication  has  obtained  its 
remarkable  fame  and  influence. 

Tbe  creative  faculty  of  the  mind  is  developed.  A 
stenographer  is  forced  to  develop  new  combinations 
under  the  spur  of  necessity.  This  makes  the  creative 
faculties  vitally  active.  Any  faculty  of  the  mind  that 
is  brought  into  play  grows,  and  immediately  enters 
into  the  success  of  the  individual.  When  your  crea- 
tive facultv  is  developed  you  can  more  readily  take 
the  initiative,  meet  the  emergency,  respond  to  chal- 
lenge and  increase  enthusiasm. 

The  imaginative  faculty  is  a strong  business  factor. 
In  reading  shorthand  notes  rapidlv,  as  stenographers 
are  required  to  do,  the  imagination  must  travel — is 
forced  to  travel  ten  times  faster  than  the  rate  at  which 
notes  are  read.  In  order  to  read  notes  readily,  the 
imagination  must  play  as  intently  on  every  note  as 
does  the  searchlight  on  a Lmited  States  flag  on  the 
mast  of  a neutral  ship  in  the  war  zone.  The  imagina- 
tion must  eliminate  possibilities,  get  down  to  proba- 
bilities, and  finally  to  the  one  word  for  which  the  out- 
line stands,  all  before  a momentary  pause  is  made 
necessary.  Is  there  anything  you  can  think  of  which 
so  constantly  strengthens  this  important  faculty  of  the 
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mind?  Think,  too,  of  all  the  business  policies,  prin- 
ciples and  projects  upon  which  an  accelerated  imagina- 
tion may  play.  fhat  some'  cff  our~ 

most  prolific  journalistic  Vtu^iters  have  first  i?ad  this 
shorthand  training?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of 
our  most  successful  lawyers  were  once  stenographers? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  our  judges  in  the  state 
courts  and  in  the  United  States  courts  have  had  this 
valuable  analytical  and  constructive  shorthand  busi- 
ness training? 

You  are  not  now  thinking  of  the  class  of  people 
who  have  utterly  failed  to  acquire  efficiency  in  sten- 
ography, like  the  office  boy  who  went  to  law  school 
for  a month  and  when  asked  how  he  liked  it  said  he 
was  sorry  he  learned  it.  I am  talking  about  the 
trained  student,  the  one  who  has  really  gotten  the 
advantage  of  shorthand  training. 

Stenography  also  helps  to  adapt  one  to  business.  The 
rate  at  which  the  stenographer  receives  dictation  is 
fixed,  beyond  his  control.  His  duty  then  is  to  prepare 
himself  to  take  care  of  any  condition  which  may  arise. 
This  reserve  training  in  shorthand  applies  with  equal 
force  and  effect  to  business.  The  lessons  learned  in 
one  field  of  endeavor  can  easily  be  applied  to  another. 
It  is  natural  to  apply  such  wholesome  lessons  to  busi- 
ness as  we  find  and  have  impressed  upon  us  in  our 
daily  work,  until  we  instinctively  follow  a successful 
line  of  conduct. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

{Continued  from  page  351.) 

It  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  best  men  engaged 
in  law,  in  banking  and  in  business  are  willing  to  give 
part  of  their  time  to  instruction  in  these  courses.  In 
this  way  there  ai'e  some  practical  advantages  that  the 
students  of  the  extension  courses  have  over  students  in 
the  regular  courses.  The  lists  of  instructors  include 
many  men  of  national  reputation. 

The  results  so  far  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying.  At  New  York  University,  it  was  the  popu- 
larity of  the  evening  courses  in  business  subjects  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  regular  day  courses  in  the 
same  subjects.  That  is,  the  School  of  Commerce 
originated  as  an  evening  school.  The  Northwestern 
University  reports  that  855  students  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  evening  and  late  afternoon  classes  for 
business  men,  while  the  University  of  California,  by 
means  of  its  extension  courses  carried  on  in  different 
towns  and  cities,  has  given  class  instruction  during  the 
current  year  to  2,000  persons.  This  includes,  however, 
classes  in  electricity,  zoology  and  social  psychology,  as 
well  as  the  strictly  business  branches. 

In  addition  to  and  long  antedating  the  evening  classes 
conducted  by  the  colleges  are  the  evening  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  private  business  schools,  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  by  the  city  school  organizations.  The  work 
of  these  institutions  is  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
classes  are  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  according 
to  the  grade  of  teachers  and  the  pains  that  are  taken 
to  make  them  effective. 

The  difficulty  in  all  this  kind  of  instruction  is,  first, 
the  absence  of  a definite  standard  toward  which  to 
work.  The  academic  standards  have  all  been  worked 
out  long  ago,  and  graduation  from  high  school  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  implies  a certain  amount  of 
training  and  education.  There  are  high  schools  that 


are  below  the  standards,  but  at  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ard does  exist.  In  business  education,  so  far,  no  stand- 
; ,ard  has  been"  generally  establi-shed.-  - 

It  is  human  nature  to  desire  to  achieve  something, 
to  have  some  definite  goal  to  which  to  shape  its  efforts. 
The  large  success  of  the  private  business  schools  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  a shorthand  course  and  a 
bookkeeping  course,  and  in  each  there  is  something 
definite  to  be  completed.  There  should  be  certain 
standards  of  business  attainment  that  the  schools  could 
work  toward.  If  some  definite  mark  could  be  fixed 
to  which  students  attending  evening  courses  might 
aspire,  it  would  help  wonderfully  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest and  attendance  in  these  evening  classes. 

The  evening  classes  conducted  by  the  colleges  as  a 
part  of  the  university  extension  work  have  this  advan- 
tage over  the  other  evening  classes,  that  the  teachers 
are  of  high  grade  and  they  have  a certain  dignity  that 
the  others  lack.  The  whole  movement,  however,  is 
new  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  the  standards  more  definite  and  the  goal  more 
certain. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  have  to  go 
to  work  too  soon.  Their  regular  education  is  cut  short. 
Those  who  are  ambitious  wish  to  repair  their  early 
deficiencies,  and  evening  classes  afford  the  most  obvious 
opportunity.  Young  men  and  young  women  can  well 
afford  to  give,  if  need  be,  three  or  more  years  to  attend 
these  evening  classes,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  a business 
education  that  is  worth  while.  When  this  is  under- 
stood and  when  the  college  diploma  in  the  business 
adminstration  course  really  means  something  in  the 
business  world,  there  will  be  a big  future  for  this  de- 
partment of  the  university  extension  courses. 


EXECUTIVE  ABILITY 

j^EN  as  a rule  try  to  do  too  much.  They  impair 
their  own  powers  by  taking  care  of  too  many  de- 
tails. They  fail  to  realize  that  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  turn  over  certain  parts  of  their  work  to  men  who 
can  specialize  and  then  give  their  own  time  to  develop- 
ment. The  matter  of  this  deputizing  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  there  should  be  proper  organization.  A 
business  concern  can  be  thought  of  as  a huge  machine, 
each  portion  of  which  works  in  connection  with  other 
parts  for  the  accomplishment  of  a certain  finished 
product.  The  head  of  the  firm  who  tries  to  do  a little 
of  everything  only  buzzes  around  and  is  very  likely  to 
either  mix  up  everything  or  break  down  with  nervous 
prostration;  usually  it  is  both. 

The  matter  of  deputizing  need  not  be  limited  simply 
to  the  head  of  the  business  firm.  Every  man  soon  finds 
it  necessary  to  have  some  one  help  him  with  the  work, 
whether  it  be  a stenographer  or  only  an  office  boy 
Much  that  can  be  assigned  to  both  of  these  is  done  by 
many  today  who  coidd  be  giving  themselves  to  more 
productive  work. — Efficiency  Magazine. 


’^H.\NK  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  which  must  be  done 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work, 
and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you  tem- 
perance, self-control,  diligence,  strength  of  will,  con- 
tent and  a hundred  virtues  which  the  idle  will  never 
know. — K ingsley. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING— BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  S.  E.  Leslie. 


POSITION,  Movement,  and  Form  constitute  the  penman- 
ship trinity.  They  should  receive  attention  in  the  order 
given.  Being  essentially  a drill  subject,  repetition  must 
be  so  planned  that  practice  is  at  all  times  pleasant.  Whenever 
a lesson  becomes  uninteresting,  or  the  element  of  drudgery 
makes  its  presence  felt,  then  we  have  the  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  planning  of  the  lesson.  At  first  each 
element  of  posture  is  the  result  of  conscious  control  just  as 
much  as  is  the  effort  to  reproduce  a complicated  letter  form ; 
but,  let  these  conscious  efforts  be  repeated  a sufficient  number 
of  times,  a groove  is  finally  worn,  and  we  naturally  assume  a 
correct  position  of  body,  arms,  hands,  pen,  and  paper. 

While  training  the  body  in  correct  habits  of  position,  we 


can,  at  the  same  time,  develop  proper  arm  movement  and 
hand  control.  This  division  of  attention  should  not  permit 
us  to  relax  even  for  an  instant  our  efforts  for  perfection  in 
either  direction.  To  be  sure,  every  learner  is  constantly  meet- 
ing discouragement.  Whatever  can  be  accomplished  without 
continued  effort  or  patient  endeavor  commands  little  premium 
in  the  business  world.  Only  those  who  can  write  well,  rapidly, 
and  easily  know  the  price  they  have  had  to  pay  for  this  ac- 
complishment. Let  the  learner,  therefore,  get  all  possible 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  what  is  difficult  to  do  today 
will  be  far  less  difficult  one  month  later,  and  by  another  year 
will  be  very  easy,  providing  there  has  been  daily  practice  and 
conscientious  effort  to  follow  directions. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


2? . ^ M 'M- 


PLATE  17. — The  general  preparatory  drill  for  this  letter  is 
the  indirect  or  reversed  oval  drill.  After  devoting  a few  min- 
utes to  this  exercise  then  the  specific  drill  of  retracing  the 
stem  should  be  practised.  In  doing  this  work,  the  student 
should  keep  a uniform  count,  never  permitting  the  arm  or 
hand  to  rest.  The  continued  e.xercise  on  the  second  line  con- 
stitutes a very  valuable  drill,  not  only  in  arm  and  hand  con- 


trol, but  in  correct  spacing.  The  letter  “M”  will  not  be  very 
difficult  if  the  second  line  drill  has  been  thoroughly  mastered. 
The  paper  should  be  ruled  with  lines  two  inches  apart,  and 
four  letters  made  in  each  space.  After  a sufficient  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  letter  so  that  it  can  be  made  as  well  as 
shown  in  the  copy,  then  the  sentence  should  be  practiced.  At 
least  one  hundred  lines  of  this  sentence  should  be  written. 


PLATE  18. — In  this  plate  there  are  three  very  difficult  let- 
ters. The  “F”  is  difficult  because  of  the  compound  curve 
found  in  the  stem,  and  also  because  of  the  compound  curve 
in  the  top.  In  making  the  top,  endeavor  to  secure  a uniform 
curve,  that  is,  a curve  which  will  look  the  same  when  inverted. 
Keep  the  beginning  oval  quite  small.  The  staff  of  the  letter 
is  under  the  first  curve.  Many  learners  are  inclined  to  put  the 


staff  too  far  back.  Notice  how  close  it  is  to  the  beginning 
oval.  Drill  upon  the  words  until  they  can  be  written  as  well 
as  the  lesson.  If  you  will  refer  to  Plate  21,  you  will  see  that 
the  “Y”  is  made  like  the  “U”  with  the  exception  that  it  has 
a handle.  Strive  to  keep  the  letter  narrow,  and  finish  with  a 
right  curve  on  the  base  line.  The  “Z”  finishes  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  begins  like  the  “Q”  in  Plate  20. 
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PLATE  19. — The  preparation  for  the  letter  “M”  will  answer  execution  but  strength  and  quality  of  line  as  well.  The  sentence 
perfectly  for  this  lesson,  and  the  method  of  procedure  should  should  be  written  one  hundred  times,  and  always  with  the  most 
be  the  same.  When  the  letter  has  been  mastered,  the  drill  words  searching  examination  for  faults.  Good  writing  is  produced  by 
given  should  be  practiced  sufficiently  to  give  not  only  ease  of  the  elimination  of  faults  and  the  acquisition  of  good  points. 


PLATE  20. — We  have  here  one  of  the  difficult  letters  to 
make.  While  the  first  part  is  just  the  same  as  the  first  strokes 
in  the  preceding  letters,  the  second  stroke  is  the  one  which  is 
very  hard  for  all  learners.  The  tendency  in  making  this  sec- 
ond stroke  is  to  let  the  pen  describe  a right  curve  when  it 
should  describe  a left  curve.  A right  curve  is  one  which  goes 


in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a clock,  while  a left 
curve  is  one  which  goes  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  Think  of  this  when  practising  on  the  second 
part  of  the  letter  “K,”  and  when  you  approach  this  part  of 
the  letter,  keep  in  mind  the  idea  that  you  are  turning  the  hands 
of  a clock  backward. 


; 


PLATE  21. — Two  thousand  years  ago  these  letters  were 
made  in  the  same  way.  The  need  grew  up  of  having  them 
made  in  different  ways.  Formerly  they  both  looked  like  the 
“V.”  This  letter  begins  just  like  the  “Q”  in  the  preceding 
plate,  but  it  has  a round  turn  at  the  bottom  and  finishes  with 
a right  curve  at  the  top.  Two  points  should  be  watched  care- 


fully : the  first,  that  the  letter  is  kept  quite  narrow,  and  the 
second,  that  the  finishing  part  does  not  extend  too  high  or  too 
far  to  the  right.  The  capital  “U”  finishes  on  the  base  line 
instead  of  at  the  top.  This  is  about  the  only  difference  be- 
tween this  letter  and  the  preceding  one.  Write  the  sentence 
one  hundred  times. 
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PLATE  22. — These  letters  are  similar  in  two  respects — they 
begin  and  finish  in  the  same  way.  The  length  of  the  upper 
loops  is  the  same  for  each,  the  only  difference  being  that  in 
the  “G,”  after  making  the  upper  loop,  the  pen  turns  to  the 


right  and  upward  half  the  length  of  the  loop,  and  then  comes 
to  the  finishing  point.  Practice  the  words  and  sentences  care- 
fully, writing  each  at  least  one  hundred  times  before  taking 
up  another  lesson. 


PLATE  23. — We  have  here  two  very  difficult  letters,  the 
parts  requiring  especial  care  and  practice  being  the  finishing 
strokes.  Notice  that  there  are  no  straight  lines  in  the  “W.” 
.'Mso  notice  that  while  it  leans  to  the  right,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  falling  down.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  second 


down  stroke  is  a sufficient  distance  to  the  right  of  the  first 
down  stroke  to  hold  the  letter  up.  Notice  that  the  second 
part  of  the  letter  is  as  high  as  the  first  part.  The  “X”  begins 
like  “W,”  and  finishes  with  a figure  “6.”  Practice  the  words 
and  sentences  as  directed  in  previous  plates. 


PLATE  24. — The  letter  in  this  plate  begins  very  much  as 
did  the  letters  in  the  last  one.  The  length  of  the  loop  is  the 
same,  but  the  finishing  stroke  is  like  the  “Q”  in  Plate  20.  Two 
points  to  watch : Keep  the  upper  loop  long,  and  the  down 
stroke  correctly  curved.  Practice  as  directed  in  preceding 


plates.  In  making  the  “T”  follow  the  same  directions  given 
for  the  “F”  in  Plate  18.  If  Plate  18  has  been  mastered,  this 
letter  will  be  very  easy.  The  “T”  is  used  more  frequently 
than  any  other  consonant  in  the  English  language ; therefore 
devote  sufficient  time  to  it. 
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PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 

Bv  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

' I 'HE  “Sickels”  is  a very  attractive  letter  and  is  frequently  is  in  simple  outline,  shows  clearly  the  method  of  laying  out 
^ employed  in  high-grade  work  by  our  best  engrossing  the  more  elaborate  styles.  The  brush  is  here  used  effectively, 
artists.  Two  sets  of  alphabets  are  presented.  The  first,  which  Capitals  may  be  modified  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist. 


BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills 


y,  /f  / 
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PENMANSHIP  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GRADES’ 

By  W.  E.  Bartholomew 


IX  my  opinion  the  subject  of  penmanship  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  has  never  been  in  such  a fortunate  condition  as 
it  is  today.  Tlie  change  from  the  vertical  style  of  writing 
to  a slant  muscular  movement  style  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete. Both  the  importance  of  good  penmanship  and  the  im- 
portance of  giving  it  proper  attention  are  fully  realized  by 
the  school  authorities.  Everywhere  efTorts  are  being  made 
toward  an  intelligent  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  writing. 

The  old  Spencerian  system  did  not  produce  results  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  largely  because  of  poor  teaching,  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  knowledge  of  teaching  methods  and  be- 
cause no  effort  was  made  to  put  into  practice  the  muscular 
movement  which  was  the  basis  for  the  system.  The  muscu- 
lar movement  writing  that  we  now  accept  as  the  correct  style 
differs  from  the  Spencerian  system  in  a few  minor  particu- 
lars. If  we  take  away  from  the  Spencerian  system  the  shad- 
ing and  the  flourishing,  we  have  substantially  the  present 
day  muscular  systems. 

The  vertical  system  turned  out  a failure  largely  because  it 
did  not  stand  the  test  when  put  into  practice.  It  was  advo- 
cated entirely  on  the  merits  of  its  legibility.  Legibility  is  not 
the  sole  test.  Facility  of  execution  is  of  equal  importance. 
The  vertical  writer  could  write  legibly  if  you  gave  him  time 
enough,  but  he  could  not  turn  out  any  quality  of  work  be- 
cause he  could  not  execute  easily  and  rapidly.  Furthermore, 
the  more  writing  he  had  to  do,  the  worse  it  became.  Cer- 
tainly another  test  of  a writing  system  is  that  continued  appli- 
cation will  improve  rather  than  make  worse  the  writing  of 
any  person  using  the  system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  advantages 
of  muscular  writing.  The  main  point  is  that  it  stands  the 
test.  It  allows  freedom  and  naturalness  in  writing  and  it 
permits  the  facility  of  execution  necessary  to  produce  a satis- 
factory amount  of  output  for  the  labor  and  time  expended ; 
in  other  words  it  meets  the  test  of  efficiency.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  practically  every  pupil  can  be  made  a 
fairly  good  writer,  and  the  evidence  of  the  business  office 
shows  that  continued  application  works  for  distinct  improve- 
ment. 

The  kind  of  penmanship  that  is  now  advocated  for  the 
grades  is  such  that  a relation  can  be  very  easily  established 
with  business  writing  as  taught  in  the  high  schools ; in  fact, 
the  occasion  for  setting  up  a distinct  course  in  writing  for 
commercial  pupils  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree.  With  a 
full  development  of  the  muscular  writing  in  the  grades,  the 
writing  for  the  commercial  classes  becomes  merely  so  much 
additional  practice  in  the  writing  that  the  pupils  have  been 
using  right  along  before  reaching  the  high  school.  In  time 
the  writing  taught  in  the  high  school  should  be  an  advanced 
course  for  commercial  pupils,  and  in  many  cases  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  have  a class  in  writing  at  all  except  for  a few 
who  have  not  fully  mastered  the  system.  Eight  years  of  in- 
telligent instruction  should  be  sufficient  to  give  every  pupil  a 
satisfactory  handwriting.  When  we  see  what  a few  months 
of  practice  can  do  for  the  poorest  writers,  it  seems  that  a 
completion  of  the  writing  instruction  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade  should  be  an  easy  matter.  Indeed,  business  college 
teachers  have  always  done  wonders  in  writing  in  courses  of 
short  duration  and  the  commercial  teachers  have  done  as 
well  in  many  of  our  high  schools.  The  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  pupils  who  can  already 
write  and  who  can  take  the  periods  now  devoted  to  business 
writing  for  other  things  that  are  imjjortant.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  classes  in  writing  will  be  necessary  in  our  high 
school  commercial  departments  for  a considerable  length  of 
time  to  come. 

The  standardizing  of  penmanship  throughout  the  school 
system  is  of  primary  importance.  Whatever  the  system  of 
muscular  writing  in  use  may  be,  it  should  be  the  same  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  last.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
using  one  system  or  one  style  in  the  elementary  grades  and  a 
different  system  or  style  in  the  high  school.  The  same  man- 
ual or  series  of  manuals  prepared  by  the  same  author  should 
be  used  throughout.  In  addition  the  outline  for  the  course 
in  writing  should  be  made  continuous  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  work  outlined  for  each  grade  should  be  related  to  that 
of  the  previous  grades  and  should  lead  to  the  grade  following; 

•Condensed  from  a paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers* 
Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  November. 


and  if  the  writing  is  carried  into  the  high  school,  it  should 
be  the  finishing  work  of  what  has  gone  before.  There  should 
l)e  such  a unity  in  the  whole  course  that  no  interruption  at 
any  point  will  be  occasioned  by  a change  of  style  or  method. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantages  of  standardizing.  There  is 
a saving  of  effort  and  energy  where  pupils  continue  in  the 
same  system  and  continued  practice  in  the  same  system  is 
bound  to  develop  better  writers  in  less  time  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  change.  I feel  like  emphasizing  this  point 
because  in  some  school  systems  the  practice  still  prevails  of 
having  one  system  for  the  grades  and  a separate  system  in  the 
high  school.  Those  who  are  in  authority  where  this  condi- 
tion still  exists  should  see  to  it  that  the  condition  is  remedied 
at  once. 

Even  where  the  same  system  is  used  tliroughout,  it  still 
happens  that  pupils  are  allowed  a certain  freedom  in  choos- 
ing forms,  especially  capital  letter  forms,  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  free  moveinent  or  which  are  not  considered 
good  business  forms.  Without  sacrificing  the  individuality 
of  the  pupils’  handwriting,  it  is  desirable  for  teachers  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  what  forms  are  to  be  taught  and 
pupils  should  be  required  to  use  the  forms  that  have  been  put 
on  an  aproved  list.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  make  this 
part  of  the  instruction  uniform  in  all  writing  taught. 

In  school  systems  where  a supervisor  is  employed  to  super- 
vise the  writing  of  the  whole  system,  including  the  high 
school,  the  standardizing  of  the  writing  is  easy  enough,  but 
some  schools  give  the  supervisor  authority  in  the  grades  only 
and  leave  the  business  writing  in  the  high  school  to  the  com- 
mercial teacher.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  supervisor  and 
the  commercial  teacher  should  get  together  and  agree  upon 
what  is  to  be  taught.  In  some  schools  the  commercial  teacher 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  writing  of  the  grades  and  has  then  all 
the  freedom  he  needs  in  making  the  work  uniform. 

The  efficiency  in  commercial  subjects,  as  I have  often 
pointed  out,  is  measured  by  standards  which  are  not  set  by 
the  school  teacher,  but  instead  is  measured  by  the  standards 
set  by  the  business  man.  We  have  no  control  in  the  matter. 
The  business  man  says  that  he  wants  his  recruits  to  know 
certain  things  and  to  be  able  to  do  certain  things.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  our  standards  the  same  as  his.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  rating  of  business  writing  papers  in  the  De- 
partment has  been  rigid.  We  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind 
what  writing  would  be  acceptable  to  the  business  man  and  the 
directions  for  rating  have  been  made  accordingly. 

As  the  work  in  writing  continues  to  develop  in  the  schools, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  pupils  in  the  grades  to  reach 
what  is  now  our  minimum  standard  of  acceptance.  Of  course 
papers  written  in  the  grades  cannot  be  accepted  for  high 
school  credit,  and  it  may  seem  unfair  to  refuse  credit  to 
grade  pupils  when  they  write  as  well  as  pupils  in  the  business 
writing  classes.  My  idea  is  that  it  should  not  be  a question 
merely  of  reaching  a certain  minimum  grade  but  of  getting 
the  best  possible  writing  in  the  time  given  to  the  subject.  For 
this  reason  writing  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  through 
the  eight  elementary  grades  although  some  might  finish  it  in 
an  earlier  grade. 

I am  in  favor  of  raising  the  standard  for  business  writing 
in  the  high  schools  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  present  scale  of  rating  should  be  the 
passing  mark  so  that  while  pupils  might  be  able  to  pass  at 
sixty  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  they  should  still 
be  obliged  to  take  business  writing  in  the  high  school  to  get 
credit  for  it.  .Xs  I have  intimated  before,  the  work  in  writ- 
ing should  be  completed  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  I believe 
that  the  time  will  come  when  even  a seventy-five  per  cent, 
standard  can  be  demanded  for  writing  on  a preliminary  cer- 
tificate. When  that  time  has  arrived,  the  subject  of  business 
writing  can  be  omitted  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  my  subject  to  discuss  methods 
of  teaching  writing,  the  importance  of  regular  daily  lessons, 
the  necessity  of  having  a definite  purpose  to  each  lesson,  the 
insistence  on  application  of  the  movement,  etc.  In  closing 
let  me  say  that  if  we  continue  to  take  the  subject  as  seriously 
as  we  do.  if  we  attack  the  problem  intelligently,  if  we  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent,  we  shall  within  a short  time 
silence  the  unfavorable  criticism  that  has  been  made  so  much 
and  so  constantly  concerning  the  writing  of  our  public  school 
graduates. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  E.  C.  T.  A. 

^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
^ Association  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Broadway,  on 
April  20,  21  and  22,  1916. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  W.  E.  Bartholomew, 
State  Inspector  of  Commercial  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
D.  A.  McMillin,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  Secretary.  The  association  has  nearly  600  paid  members. 
This  is  its  twentieth  annual  meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  is  going  to  be  an  unusually  interesting  occasion. 

The  convention  itself  will  begin  April  20  at  2 :30  P.  M. 
in  the  beautiful  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  The  con- 
vention will  open  with  the  annual  address  of  the  president. 

Following  this  will  be  an  address  by  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
president ‘^of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  on  “Articulation 
between  Secondary  and  Higher  Commercial  Education,”  and 
after  this  there  will  be  a general  discussion  by  members  of 
the  convention. 

Next,  John  R.  Wildman,  professor  of  accounting  at  New 
York  University,  and  F.  P.  Baltz,  of  the  Evander  Childs 
High  School,  New  York  City,  will  address  the  convention 
on  “The  Relation  between  Secondary  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties in  regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 

^ 

The  discussion  of  this  address  will  be  opened  by  H.  C. 
Bentley,  professor  of  accounting,  Boston  University,  and 
F.  A.  Tibbetts,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  will  convene  at  8 P.  M., 
and  an  address  on  “Bookkeeping  by  Machinery”  will  be  given 
by  C.  H.  Hunter,  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  Company.  Following 
the  address  there  will  be  a practical  demonstration  of  the 
several  types  of  bookkeeping  machines. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  the  convention  will  meet  in  its  hall 
at  9:30  A.  M.  Robert  W.  Babson,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
will  address  the  meeting  on  “Why  Not  Teach  the  Law  of 
Action  and  Reaction.” 

F.  C.  Schwedtman,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York 
City,  will  address  the  meeting  on  the  “Relation  of  Commer- 
cial Education  to  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade.” 

F.  H.  Sommer,  dean  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  will  give  an  address  on  the  “Content  and  Function  of 
Commercial  Law.” 

The  morning  session  will  close  with  an  address  by  Percy 
Strauss,  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  New  York  City,  on  “Preparing 
for  Business.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  will  meet  at  2 P.  M.  for  a 
round  table  conference,  at  the  Packard  Commercial  School, 
corner  of  Lexington  avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  with  the 
following  programme : 

FIRST  SERIES— BOOKKEEPING 

Conducted  by  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton, chairman. 

“Why  Teach  Bookkeeping,”  by  Kelsey  C.  Atticks,  Brook- 
line High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

“How  a Teacher  May  Benefit  from  a Course  in  Account- 
ing,” by  George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Bos- 
ton. 

“Aims  and  Methods  in  First  Year  Bookkeeping,”  by  Miss 
Katharine  F.  Cody,  Roxbury  High  School,  Roxbury,  Ma.ss. 

“Financial  Statements,”^  by  Charles  W.  Pearson,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass. 

“Office  Practice — The  Better  Way,”  by  M.  H.  Bigelow, 
Atlantic  City  High  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Conducted  by  J.  C.  Evans,  Plainfield  High  School,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  chairman. 

“Back  to  the  Fundamentals,”  by  John  Robert  Gregg.  Gen- 
eral discussion. 

“Certification  of  Teachers,”  by  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

“How  the  Busy  Teacher  May  Maintain  or  Acquire  Speed” 
— a general  discussion  in  which  every  one  present  is  invited 
to  join. 


PITMANIC  SHORTHAND 

Conducted  by  F.  G.  Dietrich,  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  chairman. 

SECOND  SERIES— PENMANSHIP 

A second  series  of  round  table  conferences  will  be  held  at 
3:30  P.  M.  Penmanship  will  be  the  subject,  and  the  round 
table  will  be  conducted  by  Clyde  C.  Lister,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  chairman. 

“Some  Essentials  in  Teaching  Business  Writing,”  by  R.  S. 
Collins,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 

“Music  in  Penmanship”  (demonstrated  with  pupils  from 
different  grades),  by  Miss  Edith  Hobrough,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

“Ornamental  Penmanship,”  by  S.  E.  Bartow,  of  The 
Palmer  Company,  New  York. 

“Observations  I Have  Made  in  Teaching  Business  Writ- 
ing,” by  C.  G.  Price,  of  the  Packard  Commercial  School, 
New  York. 

“The  Use  of  Measuring  Scales  in  Teaching  Penmanship,” 
by  Harry  Houston,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

THIRD  SERIES— TYPEWRITING 

The  third  series  of  round  table  conferences  will  be  on  the 
subject  of  typewriting,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Emma 
B.  Dearborn,  Red  Bank  High  School,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  chair- 
man. 

“Typewriting  in  Evening  Schools,”  by  F.  G.  Nichols,  Di- 
rector of  Business  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Typewriting — A Cumulative  Subject,”  by  P.  R.  Radcliffe, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

“Important  Phases  of  Typewriting  Instruction,”  by  James 
S.  Curry,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“We  Get  What  We  Look  For,”  by  H.  C.  Spillman,  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York. 

FOURTH  SERIES— PRIVATE  SCHOOL  MANAGERS 

This  series  will  be  conducted  by  S.  G.  Hurst,  Hurst’s  Pri- 
vate School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

“To  What  Extent  Should  the  Private  School  Associate 
Itself  with  Community  and  Civic  Work?”  Opening  discus- 
sion by  J.  F.  Forbes,  Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester, 
followed  by  G.  S.  Walworth,  Walworth  Business  and  Steno- 
graphic Institute,  New  York. 

“What  Advantages,  If  Any,  Could  Come  to  the  School  by 
the  Manager’s  Handling  of  Some  School  Room  Work?” 
Open  discussion  by  J.  E.  Gill.  Rider-Moore  & Stewart  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  followed  by  T.  J.  Harman,  Strayer’s  Business 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Statistics  show  that  private  commercial  schools  are  having 
a decreased  attendance  because  of  the  increased  competition 
offered  by  the  public  high  schools. 

What  must  we  commercial  school  managers  do  to  keep  on 
the  prosperous  side  of  the  ledger?  Opening  discussion  by 
P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh,  followed  by  W.  E. 
Douglas,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 


WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DY  an  untoward  combination  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Lister 
^ was  prevented  from  getting  his  lessons  ready  for  the  cur- 
rent issue.  Mr.  Lister  will  be  on  deck  again  in  the  May  number 
and  continue  the  series.  Meanwhile  we  have  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew’s address  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers  at 
Rochester  which  bears  on  the  same  general  subject  of  teach- 
ing penmanship  in  the  public  schools. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  EXPANDS 

'T'HE  Northwestern  Business  College  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
^ opened  a new  department  in  accounting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  F.  Racine,  a C.  P.  A.  man,  who  has  arranged  the 
courses  and  will  grade  all  work.  Mr.  Racine  is  manager  of  the 
Western  Institute  of  Accountancy  at  Seattle.  Classes  at  the 
Northwestern  Business  College  are  conducted  by  J.  1.  Kinman, 
the  head  of  the  bookkeeping  department.  Evening  classes  have 
been  arranged  for  students  employed  during  the  day. 
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WHY  NOT  ELSEWHERE 


'THE  managers  of  the  five  leading  business  schools  of  Minne- 
apolis  entertained  their  teachers  at  a dinner  at  the  \\  est 
Hotel,  Saturday  evening,  March  11. 

Following  the  dinner  a short  program  was  given.  Mr. 
Rugg,  of  the  Minneapolis  Business  College,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Gruman,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Busi- 
ness, urged  closer  co-operation  among  the  teachers  and  a 
lengthening  of  courses,  also  an  increase  in  rates. 

Mr.  Bergquist,  of  the  American  Business  College,  followed, 
asking  that  the  teachers  co-operate  with  the  school  managers 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  private  school  work  as  high  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Rickard,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  the  dean 
of  the  private  school  teachers  in  Minneapolis,  gave  a very 
interesting  brief  history  of  the  private  commercial  schools  in 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Zinnell,  of  the  Curtiss  Business  College,  and 
Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Office  Training  School,  made  brief  remarks. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  into  a general  discussion  of 
the  plans  for  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  convention 
to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  May  18,  19,  20. 


FIGHX  THE  ELY 

Your  school  can  help.  Literature,  directions  for  mak- 
ing a fly  trap,  and  suggestions  for  organizing  a Fly 
Campaign  furnished  upon  request.  Educational  De- 
partment, International  Harvester  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  (Inc.),  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  a flourishing  town  in  Connecticut.  Expenses 
small,  price  low;  within  reach  of  young  men  desirous  of  starting  for 
himself.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Address  College,  care  Business 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Only  school  in  a city  of  20,000.  Large  and  exclusive  territory. 
New  equipment.  Excellent  quarters.  Adjoining  proven  oil  field. 
Established  fifteen  years.  Personal  reasons  for  selling.  Address 
“New  State,”  care  of  Business  Journal. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZAHERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANER 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  aubscrlbing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


WANTED 

A Teacher  wants  to  buy  copies  of  the  Business  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February.  Address  Commercial  Teacher,  care 
Business  Journal  office. 


WANTED 

Have  up  to  $5,000  to  invest  in  good  school  proposition.  Correspond- 
ence strictly  confidential.  Address  “E.  H.  B.,”  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


“A  Book  to  Keep  at  One’s  Desk” 

GOOD  ENGLISH,  by  Prof.  John  L.  Haney,  Ph.  D. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  read  Dr.  Haney’s  articles  on  Cor- 
rect Speaking  and  Writing.  Business  schools  and  business 
men  will  want  his  new  book  explaining  over  1,000  misused 
words  and  phrases.  Bound  in  fine  cloth.  Only  75  cents.  Sold 
on  approval.  A postal  card  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS,  934  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

$1,380  cash  will  buy  a live  Connecticut  Business 
College  if  the  purchase  is  made  before  July  1st.  Ex- 
cellent reason  for  selling.  Address  M.,  care  The 
Business  Journal. 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


TWO  SYSTEMS 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS 

Give  your  students  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  from 
the  START.  The  NEW  BLISS  will  increase 
your  attendance,  give  your  students  a better 
preparation  and  fill  your  requirements  in  every 
way. 

Free  Correspondence  Course 


FOLDER 

This  is  a BUSINESS  PRACTICE  system.  No 
offices  required.  Just  the  thing  for  a small  com- 
mercial department  or  Night  School.  This  is  also 
put  up  especially  for  a two  or  three  year  High 
School  course. 

to  Teachers  Adopting  the  Bliss 


Let  us  send  you  examination  copies  of 
Scientific  Touch  Typewriting  and  National  Dictation 


F.  H.  BLISS  PUB.  CO. 

BREWER  ARCADE  SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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I|nstructions  and 
Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 

(1)  The  work  assigned  in  our  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

(6)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 

The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


A Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting.  By  Charles  E. 
Smith.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  New  York,  74 
pages.  Price  60  cents.  Cloth  85  cents.  Twelfth  Edition. 
This  typewriting  manual  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
te.xt-books  on  the  subject  in  its  frank  attempt  to  arouse  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  student,  particularly  while  he  is  learn- 
ing the  irksome  first  lessons.  For  this  reason,  its  appeal  di- 
rects itself  more  especially  to  younger  students,  although  a 
little  additional  interest  in  the  subject  might  be  well  for  stu- 
dents of  all  ages.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  is  printed.  Clear,  large  type  is  used  for  all 
exercises  throughout  the  book,  thus  relieving  the  student’s 
eyes  of  all  strain  and  affording  him  all  his  energy  for  con- 
centration on  the  proper  objects. 


The  Efficient  Secretary.  By  Ellen  Lone  Spencer.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.  192-j-xiv  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Spencer  has  written  a very  excellent  little  book  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  or  might  become  private  secretar- 
ies, telling  them  what  the  position  offers  and  what  qualifica- 
tions are  required  to  fill  it  and  also  giving  many  practical  sug- 
gestions for  its  work. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  herself  feels  fully  the 
responsibilities  and  the  importance  of  the  secretary’s  position. 
As  she  says  “without  the  executive,  the  well-trained  secretary 
can  carry  on  the  work  of  the  office  quite  well — except  when  a 
question  of  business  policy  or  authority  arises.”  On  the  other 
hand  “how  different  the  business  man  without  his  secretary. 
His  efficiency  is  thereby  reduced  from  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent.” 

On  the  whole  Miss  Spencer’s  estimate  of  the  business  man — 
from  a secretarial  standpoint — is  low  and  probably  justly  so. 
Her  views  of  his  short-comings  and  of  what  his  secretary 
must  do  and  know  “to  protect  him  from  himself”  are  interest- 
ing. She  says,  “The  average  business  man  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  dictate  days,  months,  years,  figures  or  quota- 
tions of  any  kind  correctly.”  And,  advising  with  the  secretary, 
“You  will  understand  that  you  cannot  write  letters  as  dic- 
tated, for  if  you  do  they  will  lack  sense.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  you  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  sense.”  Also,  “You 
should  know  your  employer’s  personality  and  character,  his 
faults  and  peculiarities  as  well  as  his  good  points,  and  care- 
fully, tactfully  protect  him  from  himself. 

Miss  Spencer’s  requirements  for  the  efficient  secretary  are 
formidable.  She  must  have  a good,  general  and  special  educa- 
tion ; must  be  able  to  open,  classify,  distribute,  answer  and  file 
correspondence,  and  “carry  out  correctly  in  detail  a plan  or 
piece  of  work  though  but  the  mere  outline  of  it  has  been 
given” ; she  “must  be  absolutely  familiar  with  efficient  office 
systems” ; she  must  be  neat  in  appearance  and  energetic  in  ac- 
tion; she  must  have  initiative,  judgment,  loyalty,  infinite 
patience,  unlimited  tact  and  untiring  industry;  she  must  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  product,  prices  and  policy  of  the 
business  with  which  she  is  connected.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  secretary  with  all  these  qualifications  should  not 
be  an  executive  rather  than  an  executive’s  assistant. 

The  discussion  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  what  gives  the 
secretary’s  work  its  higher  salary  and  greater  dignity  than  the 
ordinary  stenographic  or  clerical  position  is  particularly  good. 
In  fact,  the  idea  that  “value  received”  will  directly  depend 
upon  the  “value  given”  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 

Miss  Spencer’s  work  is  not  well  arranged.  The  subject  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  two  parts — a discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  secretarial  success ; the  other,  practical  sug- 
gestions for  secretarial  work — and  the  book  might  well  have 
been  divided  along  these  general  lines.  Instead  of  this  we 
find  the  first  chapters  treating  of  the  secretary’s  value  and  the 
principles  involved  in  the  intelligent  choice  of  a vocation  and 
the  last  chapters  discussing  the  requisites  of  secretarial  success 
and  the  value  of  loyalty,  while  in  between,  among  many  other 
practical  matters,  we  are  told  how  to  take  dictation,  how  to 
paragraph  letters,  how  to  receive  visitors  and  the  proper  way 
to  handle  telephone  calls. 
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In  spite  of  this,  the  book  is  good  and  helpful.  It  is  written 
largely  out  of  the  author’s  own  experience  and  its  tone  is 
wholesome,  its  principles  sound,  and  its  practical  suggestions 
good.  Certainly  no  stenographer  or  other  secretarial  aspirant 
could  study  the  book  without  material  advantage. 


THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

■yilE  following  list  shows  the  number  of  Federation  mem- 
bers  from  each  state.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  larger 
attendance  is  from  the  states  immediately  around  Chicago. 


Illinois  IdS 

Wisconsin  48 

Ohio  44 

Indiana  35 

Michigan  ■. 33 

Pennsylvania  28 

Iowa  27 

Missouri  26 

New  York  25 

Minnesota  14 

Nebraska  13 

Kentucky  10 

Tennessee  and  Colorado  (each  6) 12 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  (each 

5)  15 

California,  North  Dakota,  and  Virginia  (each 

4)  12 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia  (each  3) 6 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Montana,  Washington, 

Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  (each  2)  12 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columl)ia, 
Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Louisiana,  and  Oregon  (each  1)  9 

Total  504 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  account  for  295  members,  or 
59%  of  the  Convention;  that  the  .-first  twelve  states  of  the 
list  account  for  438  members,  or  87%  of  the  whole;  and 
that  twelve  states  are  not  represented  at  all.  This  has  a 
certain  bearing  on  the  national  character  of  the  Conven- 
tion. A great  state  like  California  should  have  more  than 
four  representatives  in  a truly  national  convention. 

Another  fact  that  is  worth  noting  is  that  New  York 
sends  twenty-five,  of  whom  nine  are  school  men  and  six- 
teen represent  the  typewriters  and  other  businesses  inter- 
ested in  commercial  education.  In  some  other  states  the 
proportion  of  members  representing  business  interests  is 
considerable.  The  foregoing  figures  are  worth  studying 
over  carefully. 


Trained  Leaders 

are  needed  in 

Modern  Business 

Have  you  the  training  needed  to 
qualify  you  for  leadership?  Or  is  your 
knowledge  of  organized  business  just 
average,  or  merely  the  training  required 
of  every  beginner? 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Ac- 
countancy and  Business  Administration 
prepare  men  (and  women)  for  worth- 
while executive  positions  and  for  pro- 
fessional C.  P.  A.  practice.  They  pre- 
pare you  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  commands  a proportionate  salary. 

The  largest  business  organizations  in 
America,  after  a thorough  investigation, 
have  adopted  these  courses  as  the  surest 
means  of  developing  the  competent  men  they 
need. 

These  Approved  Courses  are  now 
available  to  you  at  home  by  mail 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY  BANQUET 

HE  fourth  anual  banquet  of  the  Valparaiso  University 
^ Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  February  5,  at  the  Hotel  Netherland,  Fifth 
avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street.  The  guests  of  honor  on  this 
occasion  were  the  beloved  and  honored  president  of  Valparaiso 
University,  Professor  Henry  Baker  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  came  from  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  association  and  their  friends. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  old  students  gath- 
ered to  greet  Professor  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  to  renew  in 
spirit  and  good  fellowship  memories  of  happy  days  at  “Old 
Valpo.” 

Mr.  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  the  well-known  baritone,  and 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  C)pera  House  corps  of  singers, 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

Professor  Brown  and  his  wife  were  welcomed  in  a most 
pleasing  and  hearty  speech  by  Daniel  D.  Feldman,  principal 
of  the  Curtis  High  School  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Blodgett,  of  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn ; Prof. 
William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  of  Columbia  University;  James  B. 
Curtis,  president  of  the  Indiana  Society  of  New  York;  Prof. 
James  E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Clarence 
Warner  Stowell,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  made  talks  that  were  both  interesting  and 
enjoyable.  The  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  at  Valparaiso,  unique  and  successful  as  it  is,  was  the 
theme  of  all  the  addresses.  Other  topics  had  been  assigned, 
but  the  beautiful  tribute  to  Professor  Brown  and  his  faithful 
co-worker.  Professor  Oliver  Perry  Kinsey,  forced  into  the 
background  for  the  moment  the  thought  of  any  other  topic. 


Avoid  any  possible  waste  of  time  in  “work- 
ing yourself  up.”  You  can  secure  the  train- 
ing that  modern  business  organizations  de- 
mand of  their  employees  without  interfer- 
ence with  your  present  employment. 


Pace  Courses  are  given  by  Extension  (mail)  and 
in  54  prominent  Schools  and  Colleges  throughout 
the  country.  Send  for  32  pp.  Extension  Bulletin. 

Ask  also  for  sample  copy  of  The  Pace  Student,  a 
monthly  magazine  of  unusual  interest.  r 


Use  this  Coupon 

PACE  & PACE 


Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy,  Business 
ministration,  and  English 


Hudson  Terminal 


30  Church  St. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are  highly 
commended  by  the  leading  Business  Educators  of 
Amercia,  and  by  leading  Accountants.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in  many 
cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of  interested  per- 
sons. This  is  a high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
courses,  and  one  that  is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask 
any  school  man  about  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute,  or  send  for  circular  of  information. 

R.  «J.  BEIMIMETT,  C.  F*.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12>inch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  N7w"Yo^lf " 


VERY  ONE  who  requires 
Diplomas.  Certificates,  or 
ITestimonials  in  any  size  or 
quantity  should  sec  ourdcsiijns 
and  learn  our  prices  Samples  free- 

DIPLOMAS 

For  every  purpose,  to  meet  every 
dcmancLcsoTell  uswhatyou  need- 

Ames  and  Rollinson 

Z03- BROADWAY  t KEW  YORK- 


1 Can  Make  a Good  Peoman  of  You  at  Your  home  during  apai 
time.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman. ‘ 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmansblp  and  tells  how  othei 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  win  t 
elegantly  written  on  a card  If  you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  404  MEYER  Kansas  City.  Me 


CONNECTICUT  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS 

COMMERCIAL  Training  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Busi- 
ness World  was  the  keynote  of  the  addresses  delivered 
before  the  thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Connecticut 
Business  Educators’  Association  at  Hartford  on  Saturday, 
February  19. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  10  o’clock  with  the  Presi- 
dent, George  H.  Wilcox  of  Hartford,  in  charge;  invocation 
by  Rev.  Irving  H.  Berg  of  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
and  an  address  of  welcome  by  Thomas  S.  Weaver,  Super- 
tendent  of  Schools. 

Warren  E.  Benscoter  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
spoke  first  and  his  subject  was  “Physical  Training  in  Rela- 
tion to  Penmanship.’’  He  declared  that  the  life  of  a teacher 
is  an  unnatural  one,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
counterbalance  it,  by  muscular  activity  supplying  health, 
strength  and  energy  that  stores  up  in  the  nerve  centers  and 
is  so  essential  to  bodily  efficiency,  the  efficiency  to  do  penman- 
ship or  anything  else. 

Next  Samuel  I.  Crowell,  Manager  of  the  Library  Bureau  of 
Hartford,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Filing  Equipment  for 
the  Commercial  School”  in  which  he  characterized  the  card 
system  as  being  as  important  an  adjunct  to  modern  business 
as  the  telephone  or  typewriter,  and  traced  the  history  of  filing 
back  for  some  thirty-five  centuries. 

The  first  talk  after  the  noon  recess  was  that  of  George  B. 
Chandler,  Compensation  Commissioner,  Hartford.  He  said 
the  vast  difference  between  the  business  of  today,  with  its 
complexities  of  production,  transportation  and  organization, 
and  that  of  a half-century  ago,  has  made  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  stenographer  and  employer  a very  confidential  one. 
She  is  compelled  to  know  all  about  his  business  because  she 
writes  his  most  confidential  letters,  and  of  necessity  must  ac- 
quire a very  considerable  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  pertaining 
to  her  employer’s  business.  She  must,  if  efficient,  be  a con- 
stant check  on  her  employer  and  almost  his  second  self.  Mr. 
Chandler  said  that  a business  man  has  an  objective  end  in 
view  all  the  time,  and  his  stenographer  must  take  care  of  the 
detail,  and  catch  up  the  threads  of  his  thought  when  he  is  in- 
terrupted. 

The  qualifications  of  a good  stenographer  should  be  a good 
education  and  intelligence  with  ability  to  correct  grammatical 
errors  and  understand  the  purport  of  the  matter  dictated. 
Speed  and  accuracy,  especially  accuracy,  are  essential.  Speed 
in  taking  dictation  is  not  so  absolutely  a requisite  because  of 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  persons  dictating,  but  ac- 
curacy is  of  prime  importance.  Another  necessary  quality  is 
neatness  of  dress  and  habits.  Another  requisite  is  some  little 
ability  to  conform  to  the  moods  and  habits  of  the  employer. 
Lastly,  she  should  have  the  ability  to  overflow  the  job.  The 
world  is  just  full  of  people  who  fill  their  jobs,  but  that  is  all. 
There  should  be  a margin  of  safety  for  times  of  stress. 

“Commercial  Education  for  Modern  Business,”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  by  Homer  S.  Pace  of  Pace  & Pace,  New 
York  City.  He  declared  that  modern  commercial  teachers  do 
not  develop  in  their  students  a proper  understanding  of  busi- 
ness science,  values,  relationships,  but  content  themselves  with 
the  technical  subjects,  which  though  they  may  amount  to  per- 
haps 80%  of  the  requirements,  provide  only  for  the  immediate 
future.  Modern  commercial  students  cannot  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  depreciation,  for  instance,  or  see  the  relationship 
between  the  motor  truck  and  typewriter  of  a manufacturing 
concern,  and  the  various  jobs  connected  therewith.  Every 
vocation  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  amounts  to  a job,  each 
job  requiring  some  fundamental  abilities,  natural  or  acquired. 
An  explanation  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  different  jobs  would,  Mr.  Pace  believed, 
be  interesting  and  understandable  and  would  assist  in  a better 
comprehension  of  bookkeeping  entries. 

The  third  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Walter  Leroy  Smith  of 
the  Malden  (Mass.)  Commercial  School,  had  as  his  subject, 
“The  Private  Commercial  School — ‘A  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion.’ ” To  prove  that  the  private  commercial  school  is  in 
reality  a public  service  corporation,  he  brought  out  statistics  of 
1912-13  showing  that  in  that  school  year  23(4%  of  the  com- 
mercial students  in  Connecticut  were  enrolled  in  private  insti- 
tutions, and  48)4%  in  the  whole  country.  There  should  be 
no  competition  between  the  private  school  and  the  public 
school  in  commercial  training.  The  private  school  course  is 
more  elastic,  it  permits  persons  of  all  ages  to  take  courses  and 
places  more  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  individual.  It  shows 
the  young  person  the  shortest  way  to  an  income.  _ The  ideal 
business  school,  Mr.  Smith  said,  is  not  too  technical.  It  is 
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working  for  general  efficiency,  and  with  great  stress  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  student.  The  standpoint  of 
the  pupil  in  deciding  between  the  private  and  public  school 
must  be  radically  different.  If  the  student  wants  to  get  the 
best  thing  for  himself  he  will  naturally  select  the  private 
school,  because  it  is  able  to  do  things  which  the  public  school 
cannot  do.  Specialization  is  the  dominant  note  of  the 
private  school  and  it  does  work  the  public  school  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Director  of  Commercial  Training, 
State  Normal  School,  Willimantic,  was  the  final  speaker  of  the 
convention.  His  subject  was  “Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Why?’’  He  said  that  commercial  teachers  should  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  actual  business,  and  should  train  their  pupils 
to  think  for  themselves,  not  to  be  mere  copyists.  Training 
students  to  observe  in  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  would  de- 
velop an  ability  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  which  would  prove 
useful  in  later  business  experience. 

At  the  business  session  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year : 

President,  F.  A.  Merideth,  Meriden  High  School. 

Vice-President,  J.  H.  Jarvis,  Merchants’  & Bankers’  Busi- 
ness College,  Hartford. 

Secretary,  Miss  Frances  E.  Ives,  New  Haven  High  School. 
Treasurer,  H.  C.  Post,  Waterbury  Business  College. 

The  prizes  for  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  contests,  in 
which  about  eighty  entered,  were  awarded  as  follows : 
CONNECTICUT  CHAMPIONSHIP  TYPEWRITER 
SPEED  CONTEST. 

Gold  Medal — Miss  Gertrude  Wilkie,  Hartford,  82  words 
net. 

Silver  Medal — Herbert  E.  Colgan,  Waterbury,  75  words  net. 

Connecticut  School  Typewriting  Speed  Contest : 

Gold  Medal — Miss  Florence  Fisher,  Hartford,  77  words  net. 

Silver  Medal — Edward  Carter,  Torrington,  73  words  net. 

Connecticut  School  Shorthand  or  Machine  Writing  Contest: 

First  Gold  Medal — Miss  Angelina  Wilson,  New  London, 
140  words  per  minute,  with  68  errors;  100  words  per  minute 
with  two  errors. 

Second  Gold  Medal — Miss  Marion  Cody,  Hartford,  100 
words  per  minute  with  seven  errors. 

Silver  Medal — Miss  Anna  McCarthy,  New  Haven;  100 
words  per  minute,  with  20  errors. 


VERMONT’S  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

WERMONT’S  first  commercial  conference  was  held  in 
" the  high  school  building  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Friday, 
February  11,  1916.  There  was  a registration  of  43  com- 
mercial teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Irving  V. 
Cobleigh  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Warner,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Burlington  High  School,  were  chosen  president  and 
secretary,  respectively.  The  Burlington  boy  scouts  met 
the  visitors  at  the  train  and  they  were  taken  to  the  high 
school  building  in  automobiles.  After  registration,  they 
were  escorted  through  the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school,  where  classes  were  in  progress. 

The  afternoon  session  convened  at  2:30,  with  Mr. 
Cobleigh  as  presiding  officer.  The  conference  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Cobleigh,  by  Ira  Richardson,  of  Mont- 
pelier; Miss  Frances  E.  Warner  and  James  P.  Taylor. 

The  evening’s  exercises,  to  which  the  public  was  invited, 
included  addresses  by  Prof.  G.  G.  Groat,  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  on  the  “Relation  of  College  to  Education.” 
He  was  followed  by  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  spoke  on  “Secondary  Commercial  School  Education.” 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Cobleigh  gave  a review 
of  commercial  education  in  Vermont.  Springfield,  Vt.,  in 
1905,  was  the  first  town  to  introduce  the  commercial 
course,  and  now  40  towns  and  cities  of  Vermont  have 
some  form  of  commercial  education.  Mr.  Cobleigh  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  commercial  education  in 
the  high  school  and  in  the  business  college,  and  showed 
how  each  supplied  different  needs. 

Ira  Richardson,  of  Montpelier,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  “High  School  Stenography.”  He  emphasized 
the  need  of  proper  training  on  the  part  of  commercial 
teachers,  and  condemned  the  idea  that  second-rate  stu- 
dents should  go  into  the  commercial  department.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Warner,  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  penman- 
ship in  the  Burlington  High  School,  told  of  the  dearth  of 
good  penmanship  in  Vermont.  She  said  that  legibility, 
ease  and  endurance  were  the  three  essential  qualities  of 


RESULTS  ARE 

WHAT  COUNTS 

When  you  employ  a salesman  you  judge  him  and 
pay  him  according  to  results.  Why  not  use  the  same 
good  business  judgment  in  buying  TEXTBOOKS 
for  your  school  ? The  Byrne  textbooks  get  results. 
They  qualify  the  student  for  higher  salaried  posi- 
tions. They  nail  the  student’s  interest  with  the  very 
first  lesson  and  hold  it  by  a logical  progressive 
method  of  presenting  the  principles  of  an  education 
that  is  thoroughly  practical  in  the  business  office. 
As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  in- 
vite you  to  order  sample  copies  from  our  list  of  text- 
books that  you  may  give  them  a thorough  examina- 
tion. Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  the  educational 
value  of  our  books  unsurpassed.  Byrne  Steno- 
typewriting;  Byrne  Simplified  Shorthand;  Byrne 
Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Training;  Byrne 
Practical  Dictation  Book;  Byrne  Duplex  English  and 
Correspondence;  Byrne  Practical  Speller;  Byrne 
Simplified  Shorthand,  Spanish  Edition;  Byrne  Prac- 
tical Business  Writing;  Byrne  Practical  Touch 
Typewriting. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  record*?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


P«l.  May  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  hole*. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 
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ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 
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good  penmanship.  She  also  said  that  all  good  teachers 
should  insist  on  all  papers  being  written  in  a good,  even 
hand.  W.  P.  Bowen,  of  Boston,  followed  with  a demon- 
stration of  the  work  of  the  stenotype. 

Prof.  G.  G.  Groat,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  his 
address,  gave  a brief  account  of  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  colleges  since  its  beginning  35 
years  ago  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  and  he 
predicted  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  commercial 
course  would  stand  on  a par  with  the  university  courses. 
He  warned  against  expecting  too  much  of  business  courses, 
and  said  that  all  changes  in  college  courses  should  come 
about  slowly. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  delivered  prob- 
ably the  best  address  given  before  the  conference.  Its 
subject  was  “Secondary  Commercial  Education.”  This 
address  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  The  Business  Journal,  and  therefore  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it  here. 

The  admirable  thing  about  this  conference  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Burlington  public  were  interested  and 
in  which  the  visitors  were  allowed  opportunity  to  inspect 
Mr.  Cobleigh’s  excellent  commercial  classes  at  their  actual 
work.  The  social  features  of  the  affair  were  good  adver- 
tising and  well  calculated  to  interest  the  citizens  of 
Burlington  in  the  commercial  work  of  the  schools  and 
also  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  interest  of  all  those 
teachers  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  privilege 
of  attending. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  EXAMINATION 

^HE  first  examination  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
^ York  City  for  regular  license  to  teach  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  day  high  schools  was  held  March  7,  in  the  exami- 
nation room  of  the  municipal  civil  service.  The  written 
examination  embraced  the  principles  and  practice  of  Gregg 
stenography,  typewriting,  grammar,  composition,  business 
forms,  standard  office  equipment.  About  seventy-five 
teachers  from  New  York  and  vicinity  and  various  parts  of 
the  East  participated,  both  men  and  women  being  eligible. 

After  the  written  examination  was  completed  an  oral 
examination  was  given  to  candidates  who  resided  more 
than  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  This  consisted  of  a 
class  teaching  test,  dictation  at  a rate  of  speed  from  85  to 
120  words  a minute  with  transcription,  and  questions  re- 
lating to  teaching  problems. 

An  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  typewriting  test  to 
demonstrate  whether  the  candidates  were  really  touch 


operators.  They  were  placed  in  a typewriting  room  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  room  darkened  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  keys.  An  article  or  exercise 
was  projected  on  a screen  by  a stereopticon,  and  the  can- 
didates asked  to  copy.  That  this  was  a most  effective  but 
trying  test  goes  without  saying. 

The  object  of  the  examination  was  to  create  an  eligible 
list  of  Gregg  teachers  for  day  and  evening  high  schools 
of  New  York  City.  It  was  directed  personally  by  Mr. 
Jerome  A.  O’Connell,  one  of  the  official  examiners  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York.  Gregg  Shorthand  was 
placed  on  the  authorized  list  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in 
the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  New  York  City  by 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  January  1,  1915,  to  be 
continued  for  five  years. 


REMINGTON  OFFICES  TO  MOVE 

IT  is  announced  that  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  Reming- 
* ton  Typewriter  Company  now  located  at  327  Broadway, 
will  in  a few  months,  move  to  new  and  splendid  offices  at 
374-376-378  Broadway.  The  large  building  at  this  location 
is  being  remodeled  aiijl  practically  reconstructed  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Remington  occupancy  and  will  be  known  as 
the  “Remington  Building.” 

The  present  Remington  quarters  occupy  three  buildings 
with  a total  floor  space  of  50,000  square  feet.  The  new 
Remington  offices  will  have  a floor  space  of  90,000  square 
feet,  and  are  said  to  be  more  spacious  than  those  occupied 
by  any  typewriter  company.  This  greater  floor  space  and 
generally  improved  facilities  are  required  by  the  great 
expansion  in  Remington  business. 

The  readers  of  the  Shorthand  department  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal  will  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  our 
Assistant  Editors,  W.  D.  Bridge,  has  been  chosen  to  edit 
a department  in  the  National  Shorthand  Reporter,  which 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’ 
Association,  the  department  to  be  entitled  The  Library. 
Persons  who  desire  to  become  informed  as  to  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Shorthand  will  do  well  to  become  sub- 
scribers, at  $1.00,  to  this  national  shorthand  periodical. 


Our  English  brother  is  apt  to  be  very  self-complacent, 
to  estimate  himself  highly,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find 
occasionally  an  acknowledgment  of  insular  slowness,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  language:  “It  is  a matter  for 
regret  that  we,  the  people  of  this  country  (England)  are 
slow  to  embrace  new  methods.  Probably  a prejudice  born 
of  our  insular  position  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  this. 


MAKE  $5,000.00  a Year 

TEACHING  BUSINESS  COURSES 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  if  you  are  a “hustler”  and  will  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
man  who  with  his  text-books  made  business  training  FAMOUS. 

If  you  are  a “live  wire,”  possessing  salesmanship  ability  and  “hustling” 
qualities,  and  will  follow  our  advice  in  regard  to  overhead  expenses  and 
advertising,  we  will,  in  writing,  guarantee  you  10  per  cent  dividends,  pro- 
vided 3^ou  conduct  your  own  school,  teach  the  Draughon  Courses,  and 
limit  yourself  to  a reasonable  salary.  Many  now  conducting  business  schools  under  this  plan  have 
made  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  a j'ear  net  profit.  We  will  furnish  you  with  advertising  matter  that 
has  100  per  cent  greater  “pulling”  power  than  any  other  advertising  matter  circulated  by  business 
schools,  show  you  how  to  get  in  touch  with  TEN  THOUSAND  prospective  students  within 
sixty  days,  protect  your  territory,  and  give  you  the  advantage  of  a business  that  has  been  estab- 
lished for  twenty-six  years  and  for  which  an  advertising  expenditure  of  one  million  dollars  has 
been  made.  The  200,000  men  and  women  now  holding  good  positions  as  the  result  of  studying  the 
text-books  which  we  publish  are  daily  recommending  the  schools  that  use  these  books — the  only 
commercial  text-books  EXTENSIVELY  indorsed  by  business  men,  the  men  upon  whom  business- 
trained  students  depend  for  positions.  Address 

THE  DRAUGHON  TEXT -BOOK  COMPANY,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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and  it  may  be  we  are  just  awaking  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  time  we  have  been  working  on  the  typewriter  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  that  our  American  cousins  caught  on  to 
the  right  path  years  ago,  when  they  introduced  the  'touch 
system'  of  typing  or  typewriting.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


D 


EAR  SIR : I don’t  think  any  serious  harm  would  result 
from  inserting  the  following  remarks  in  the  “forum”  of 


The  Business  Journ.\l. 

The  subject  of  computing  interest  is  taught  by  various 
methods  by  teachers  of  business  arithmetic.  A great  many 
te.xtbooks,  too,  give  six  or  seven  methods  of  reckoning  in- 
terest. I liave  known  teachers  to  tell  their  students  that  they 
should  learn  at  least  four  or  five  ways  of  figuring  interest. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  procedure  can  only  result  in 
confusing  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  the  student  will  end 
in  knowing  very  little  of  any  particular  method.  Why  don’t 
textbook  writers  and  teachers  in  general  give  more  attention 
to  thoroughness,  rather  than  versatility  in  methods.  Thor- 
oughness should  be  the  aim.  Surely  the  subject  of  interest 
should  be  thoroughly  taught.  1 don’t  believe  there  is  a more 
imiportant  subject  in  business  arithmetic  than  interest.  Why 
don't  teachers  select  some  good  method  and  stick  to  it,  and 
discard  the  others?  The  si.xty-day  method  is  all  right.  In- 
variably l)ankers  use  one  method  and  they  know  that  method 
thoroughly.  Why  not  learn  from  hankers? 

For  the  past  ten  years  I have  been  teaching  penmanship, 
and  up  to  this  time,  I have  been  unable  to  find  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  text  in  this  subject.  I have  always  had  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  many  glaring  inconsistencies  and  freakish  letter 
forms  used.  The  most  thoughtless  student  discovers  these  in- 
consistencies. The  author  will  start  out  to  give  instruction 
in  making  the  small  “d,”  for  instance,  and  he  will  be  quite 
thorough  and  painstaking,  but,  perhaps,  in  the  next  paragraph 
he  will  use  three  or  four  freakish  forms — forms  that  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  that  he  uses  in  the  beginning.  Why 
not  pick  out  a good  form  and  stick  to  it?  In  teaching  the 
capital  letters,  many  so-called  authors  of  business  writing 
will  give  twenty-six  entirely  different  forms.  There  is  no 


good  reason  why  the  11,  K,  N,  ]\I,  Q,  V,  U,  W,  X,  Y,  Z 
should  not  begin  with  the  same  stroke.  The  P,  B and  R,  the 
T.  F,  as  well  as  the  S and  G should  resemble  each  other. 
Thoroughness  is  the  golden  quality  in  teaching. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  P.  McDonald, 

March  11,  1916.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  McDonald,  there  are  so  many  important 
things  to  be  learned  in  life  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be 
diffuse  in  methods.  The  teacher  should  select  the  best,  teach 
it  thoroughly,  and  avoid  experiments. 


ROBERT  C.  SPENCER— A TESTIMONIAL. 

NE  who  was  a student  in  Uncle  Spencer’s  Milwaukee 
College  forty  years  ago,  and  has  watched  his  growth 
and  success  all  these  years,  writes  of  him  and  his  sterling 
worth  as  follows  : 

“There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  con- 
ducting business  colleges  to  primarily  foster  their  own  mate- 
rial success  and  make  the  cause  of  the  student  a secondary 
consideration.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Robert  C. 
Spencer  has  been  a notable  and  gratifying  exception  to  this 
tendency.  He  emphasized  the  larger  purposes  of  life  and 
made  his  own  interests  a minor  affair. 

“His  vigoious  personality,  his  penetrating  mind,  his  strong 
convictions  and  his  dignified  manner,  rendered  him  at  once 
the  dominating  force  in  the  institution.  He  impressed  his 
students  with  a sense  of  honor  and  manliness  and  with  the 
importance  of  performing  their  task  earnestly  and  well. 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  which  distinguished  the  man 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  the  largest  measure  of 
'v'alue  to  the  students,  it  was  his  high  ideals  and  conceptions. 
He  clung  consistently  and  persistently  to  the  thought  that 
character  and  efficiency  must  go  together.  That  mere  effi- 
ciency without  ethical  direction  meant  the  grossest  inefficienc}' 
and  would  lead  to  disorder  and  destruction  was  his  constant 
watchword. 

“Thus,  the  estimate  he  placed  upon  business  honor  found 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  students  and  did  much  to  give 
stability  and  character  to  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest.” 


Twelve  New  Improvements  1 


f 


The  Barnes  System  of  Type- 
writing Instruction,  already 
well  in  the  lead,  is  still  fur- 
ther developed. 


FREE 

Paper-bound  copy  (cloth, 
50c.)  to  shorthand  teachers. 
Give  name  of  school  and 
specify  whether  Benn  Pit- 
man or  Graham  is  desired. 


On  June  5,  1915,  at  the  Typewriting  Contest  for  novices  in  New 
York  City,  Barnes  pupils  w'on  first,  second  and  third  places.  In 
the  International  Contest  held  Octolier,  1915,  a Barnes  pupil  broke 
the  world’s  record  for  a student  of  two  years’  experience,  writing 
116  net  words  per  minute. 

Since  then  we  have  introduced  twelve  new  improvements,  mak- 
ing for  higher  speed,  greater  accuracy,  and  more  rapid  progress  in 
training. 

An  explanation  of  these  twelve  new  features,  sample  pages,  and 
special  examination  price  to  typewriting  teachers,  will  be  sent  upon 
postal  request  giving  name  of  school. 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  the  urgent  demands  of  the  day.  The 
secret  of  the  efficiency  of  Barnes  pupils  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
started  right  and  are  scientifically  trained. 

Barnes  training  is  not  only  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  but  of 
the  brain;  it  drills  the  pupil  in  English,  spelling,  business  usages, 
business  methods,  and  the  qualities  which  mean  as  much  to 
efficiency  as  manual  speed. 

Barnes’  Brief  Course  in  Shorthand 

minimizes  the  teacher’s  work  because  the  book  itself  is  so  clear, 
so  full  in  explanation,  and  so  teachable.  It  saves  25%  of  teaching 
time;  it  is  “brief”  because  it  is  direct.  It  is  simple,  but  thoro. 


The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Publishing  Co. 


501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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CHANGING  POSITIONS  EVERY  YEAR  OR 
TWO  IS  A MISTAKE. 

Let  us  help  you  establish  a reputation  for  STABILITY.  For  example,  we  recently 
placed  two  commercial  teachers  in  the  DES  MOINES  HIGH  SCHOOLS — positions 
that  may  be  regarded  as  permanent.  Our  advice  to  you  will  be  sound  and  reliable. 
No  bureau  in  all  America  is  prepared  to  give  you  better  service.  What  is  your  answer? 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


¥ M 7 ^ T"  1?  ri  • three  directors  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  IN 
w w n i ¥ 1.  Hi  Lf  • large  cities  and  a manager  for  a trades  school. 

THESE  POSITIONS  ALL  PAY  HIGH  SALARIES. 


79  calls  for  commercial  teachers  reached  our  office  during  the  month  of  February. 
We  have  openings  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  need  more  good  teachers. 


Free  Registration 


CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  Inc. 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commercial 
teacher  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester  Business  In- 
stitute will  serve  your  purpose  effectively.  We  prepare, 
recommend  and  place  a large  class  of  commercial  teachers 
every  year.  There  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.  We  give  special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  meth- 
ods for  teachers  during  July.  Our  certificate  and  diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department. 
Send  postal  card  for  particulars.  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Northwestern  Teachers^  Agency 

The  largest  agency  west  of  Chicago. 
We  cover  the  entire  West  and  Alaska. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

everywhere  are  learning  that  its  phenomenal  success  in  filling 
positions  makes  this  Bureau  a Leader  and  a Specialist  in  the 
Teachers’  Agency  field.  Established  36  years.  Operates  locally 
and  nationally.  Direct  recommendation.  NO  ADVANCE  FEE. 
PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  F.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 


IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Our  Free  Booklet,  “The  Road  to  Good  Positions,"  showing 
how  we  place  our  teachers,  sent  upon  request. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Teachers’ 
Agency  in  the  West 


WILLIAM  RUFFER,  Pd.M.,  A.B.,  Manager 
W.  S.  FRY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Manager 


be:  a BAINKEIR 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary,  team  at 
home.  Diploma  In  six  months.  Catalog  tree. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  F>res. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  StaUSt  . Colombai,  0. 


GILLOTPS  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED.FIELD  & CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  Yor|( 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  IS  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 


271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

310  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  tbe 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  “This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement." 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
zations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers’  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant, 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  150  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  WUlisun  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  IngersoU  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’s  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author's  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
em practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  1 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hsdl  Gardner,  Department 
of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  231  letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquenre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 

granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
lustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  seta  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — I,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  4 1 chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
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I Perfect  Touch  Typewriting  i 
is  only  possible  on  the 

REMINGTON  I 


On  the  Remington  and  Nowhere  Else 


This  remarkable  fact  has  re- 
cently been  brought  home  to 
teachers  and  pupils  everywhere 
by  the  improved  Remington 
column  selector.  It  is  the  most 
noteworthy  development  in 
typewriting  instruction  since  the 
introduction  of  the  touch  system. 

Here  is  the  story  in  a nut 
shell.  Hand  settings  of  the 
carriage  could  never  be  made 
by  touch.  The  Remington 
column  selector  eliminates 
them.  It  supplies  instantaneous 
machine  settings  for  the  begin- 
ning of  every  line,  including 
those  lines  which  start  at  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  scale. 
For  the  first  time  it  permits  the 
writing  of  a letter  from  date  to 
signature  without  taking  the  eyes 
from  the  copy. 

This  is  perfect  touch  typewriting — it  is 
the  only  touch  typewriting  that  can  be 
called  by  that  name — it  has  added  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  speed  of  the  typist, 
a gain  which  has  been  proved  conclus- 
ively by  innumerable  comparative  tests 
— and  it  is  a Remington  feature  exclus- 
ively. No  other  machine  has  it  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

Isn’t  that  reason  enough  why  every 
school  should  teach  touch  typewriting 
and  why  every  pupil  should  learn  it? 

REMINGTON  TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 
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Texts  for  Next  Year 

The  question,  What  texts  shall  we  use  for 
next  year?  is  an  important  one  in  every  high 
school  and  business  college  right  now.  Our 
suggestions,  based  upon  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  the  best  texts  for  com- 
mercial classes,  are : 

BOOKKEEPING  DEPARTMENT 
Lyons’  Bookkeeping  1 For  your  beginning 

or  text  in  bookkeep- 

Modern  Accountant  J ing. 

New  Business  Arithmetic  or  Modem  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. 

New  Business  Speller. 

Modern  Business  English. 

Burgess’  Commercial  Law  or  Lyons’  Com- 
mercial Law. 

SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT 

Van  Sant  Manual  of  Shorthand  for  your  be- 
ginning text  in  Munson  shorthand,  followed 
by  our  strong  list  of  readers  and  reference 
books  in  the  system. 

Stenographer’s  Business  Practice. 

Dictation  Studies. 

Speller  and  English  book  the  same  as  for  the 
bookkeeping  department 

Write  to  us  in  regard  to  your  needs  for  next 
year.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Lyons  & Carnah2ai 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  131  EUut  23d  Street 


BUSINESS 

LAW 

Ont  of  the  Popular 
"Metropolitan  Series"  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

Examination  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy 

NEWELL  PWIGHT  HILLIS,  Prosldant 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  &e  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 


For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  SupL, 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY, C.P.  A. 

Director  Depeurtment  of  Accouiitine 
233  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST-.  NEW  YORK 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accountiiir 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  eac£ 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  JonmaL  Yoa 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  studenL" 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  arc 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing snbjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountanqr 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 
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New  Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged 

A PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

The  Twelftli  Edition  of  “A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting”  by  Charles  E.  Smith  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  touch  typewriting.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  for  a number  of  years  closely  asso- 
ciated with  practically  all  the  world’s  most  famous 
typists  and  has  thus  had  an  unusual  opportunity  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  in  typew'riting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new 
edition  renders  it  possible  for  the  student  to  go 
ahead  with  the  budget  work  with  the  least  possible 
help  from  the  teacher.  In  fact,  the  new  edition 
might  truthfully  be  called  a self-instructor,  so  clear 
are  the  directions  and  so  natural  is  the  method  em- 
ployed to  attain  the  desired  results.  The  learning 
of  the  keyboard  becomes  a real  pleasure  on  the  part 
of  tile  student.  The  possibility  of  doing  perfect  work 
and  at  the  same  time  making  more  rapid  progress 
from  the  beginning  is  more  completely  worked  out 
than  in  any  other  textbook.  The  student  com- 
mences to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in  the  third 
lesson.  Figures  are  introduced  at  a much  earlier 
stage  than  in  former  editions. 

In  the  new  edition,  the  size  of  “A  Practical  Course” 
is  increased  from  48  to  76  pages  and  is  printed  from 
new  plates  having  been  reset  from  cover  to  cover. 

Stiff  paper  covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 

Teacher’s  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  40c  and  57c, 
respectively. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  ’ 


BEST  BOOKS  ON  SPANISH 

Used  and  recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina  and  l..anguage 
Phone  Method  Schools 

Pitman’s  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.  249  pp., 
cloth,  $1.00.  By  C.  A.  Toledano.  Spanish  Gram- 
mar on  Normal  Lines.  Adopted  by  Erie  (Pa.) 
High  School,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 
Hugo’s  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and  Rapid 
Way  of  Learning  Spanish.  Cloth,  $1.20.  Adopted 
by  University  of  Pittsburg  (Pa.),  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  High  School,  Seattle  (Wash.)  High 
School,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96  pp.,  cloth,  50c. 

-Adopted  by  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 
Pitman’s  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish. 
267  pp.,  $1.00.  Adopted  by  High  School  of  Com- 
merce (New  York),  Williamsburg  Evening  High 
School  for  Women,  New  York. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Adopted  by  Cornell  University,  -Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

"Contains  many  articles  which  are  brief,  but  rich  in  facts, 
details,  import  and  export  figures,  so  arranged  as  to  eiitninate 
tnonotoiiy  ....  the  best  Spanish  Commercial  Reader." — South 
American.  New  York. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial 
Dictionary.  Cloth,  gilt,  660  pp.,  $2.25.  By  G.  R. 
Macdonald.  A complete  work  of  reference  for 
students  and  teachers. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an 
Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman’s  Sliorthand  to  Span- 
ish. Cloth,  gilt,  $1.25.  Key  to  same,  $1.00. 

Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  and 
Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS, 


TRUTH  vs.  FICTION 


From  The  !\eiv  't  ork  Globe,  March  27,  1916 


School  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

Sir — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  two  gross 
misstatements  of  fact  contained  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  recently  pub- 
lished in  The  Globe, 

The  advertisement  states  that  the  members  of  the 
team  that  represented  the  Commercial  High  School 
in  the  recent  metropolitan  shorthand  contest  had 
400*  hours  of  instruction.  This  statement  is  untrue. 
The  school  records  show  that  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  team.  Hector  Battaglia,  had  only  300 
hours  of  instruction;  that  two  others,  Samuel  Abelow 
and  Eugene  Rosenstrauch,  had  only  360  hours,  and 
that  only  two,  Emil  Ellis  and  Jack  Ellis,  had  400 
hours.  I shall  be  glad  to  have  your  representative 
verify  these  figures  from  the  school  record. 

The  advertisement  further  states  that  “the  crack 
team  from  Commercial  High  School  (Pitman)  mere- 
ly lived  up  to  the  normal  regents’  requirements  for 
400  hours  of  instruction — 100  words  per  minute  aver- 
age.” This  statement  is  also  untrue.  One  of  the 
boys,  Emil  Ellis,  to  whom  the  contest  committee 
awarded  the  title  of  champion  shorthand  writer  of 
the  metropolitan  district,  transcribed  the  120-word 
dictation  with  a rating  of  99  per  cent,  for  accuracy. 
The  dictation  was  twenty  words  per  minute  faster 
than  “the  normal  regents’  requirement.”  This  fact 
was  very  plainly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  contest 
committee  published  in  The  Globe,  but  while  the 
advertisement  liberally  quoted  other  facts  from  the 
report  it  deliberately  omitted  this  one.  Further- 
more. even  the  description  of  “the  normal  regents’ 
requirements  for  400  hours  of  instruction — 100  words 
per  minute  average” — is  a misstatement.  Every 
teacher  of  shorthand  in  the  city  knows  that  the 
regents’  requirement  is  that  a pupil  shall  obtain  a 
rating  of  60  per  cent,  for  the  transcription  of  either 
a 100-word  dictation  or  an  optional  80-word  dicta- 
tion, double  penalties  for  errors  being  imposed  if 
the  pupil  elects  to  transcribe  the  80-word  dictation. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  four  of  the  boys  transcribed 
the  100-word  dictation  with  respective  ratings  of 
98.4  per  cent.,  97.2  per  cent.,  96  per  cent.,  and  95.6 
per  cent.,  and  that  one  of  them  transcribed  the  120- 
vvord  test  with  a rating  of  99  per  cent.,  it  is  certainly 
untrue  to  state  that  the  team  “only  lived  up  to  the 
normal  regents’  requirement.” 

While  I deprecate  the  entrance  of  teachers  into 
the  present  unfortunate  and  undignified  shorthand 
controversy,  I deem  it  a duty  to  the  Commercial 
High  School,  and  to  the  five  young  men  who  so 
ably  represented  the  school,  to  correct  the  misstate- 
ments contained  in  the  Gregg  advertisement;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has 
made  The  Globe  one  of  the  mediums  through 
which  these  misstatements  have  been  disseminated 
I urgently  request  that  you  publish  this  letter. 

EDWIN  A.  BOLGER,  Cha  irmaii. 

Department  of  Stenography,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

advertisement  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in 
acnool  and  other  papers,  the  number  of  words  is  mentioned 


Send  for  a copy  of  "Statistical  Legerdemain"  and  particulars  of 
a Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 

2 West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 

.,  Course  in  Isaac  Fitman  Shorthand,**  $i.^o 

I rachcal  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,**  8sc.,  "Style  Book  of 
Business  English.  Ssc. : adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education.  ' 
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The  “Silent  Smith.” 


WKen  Tou  Buy 
a Typewriter 
$3,000  is  Involvea 


If  you  were  installing  a $3,000  equipment,  you  wouldn’t  give  the  order  on  the 
basis  of  a five  or  ten  dollar  cut  in  price.  Not  much!  You  would  find  out  which  outfit 
would  give  the  best  service  and  have  it,  regardless  of  price. 

How  do  you  buy  a typewriter? 

You  may  give  the  order  to  the  man  who  underbids  five  or  ten  dollars,  thinking  you 
are  saving  five  or  ten  per  cent. 

Are  you? 

You  are  not! 

You  make  the  mistake  of  misjudging  the  size  of  the  transaction.  It  is  a $3,000 
deal  instead  of  a hundred  dollar  one,  because — you  must  consider  what  you  pay  your 
stenographer  during  the  life  of  the  writing  machine.  In  round  numbers,  it  will  be  $3,000. 
Now  the  real  question  is,  how  can  you  get  the  most  for  your  $3,000? 

We  make  the  positive  statement — and  baclf  it  up — that  you  can  get  the  most  for 
your  $3,000  when  your  operator  has  the  best  result-producing  machine — the  L.  C. 
Smith  & Bros,  typewriter. 

If  what  we  say  is  true — and  all  we  ask  is  a chance  to  prove  it — you  could  not 
afford  to  install  any  other  typewriter  if  it  were  offered  to  you  free  of  charge.  It  would 
gradually  eat  itself  up  in  the  decreased  producing  power  of  the  operator  and  be  a source 
of  expense,  instead  of  a money  saver. 

Write  for  booklet  of  Standard  or  Silent  models. 


L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  Typewriter  Company) 

Factory  and  Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  3 I I BROADWAY 
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Gregg  School 


Summer 

Normal 

Session 

July  3 — August  11 
1916 


This  course  offers  the  most  practical  and 
scientific  training  possible  for  the  commer- 
cial teacher.  In  addition  to  instruction  in 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  short- 
hand, the  pedagogy  of  Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Office  Training,  Business  English,  and  Com- 
mercial Correspondence  is  successfully  im- 
parted, and  teachers  have  an  opportunity  of 
conducting  practice  classes  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  critics. 

The  course  prepares  eligible  teachers  for 
the  Gregg  Federation  Teachers’  Certificate, 
and  for  the  Teachers’  Certificate  granted  by 
Mr.  Gregg. 

Unusual  Features 

1.  A new  feature  this  year  will  be  a six- weeks’ 
reporting  course  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Gurtler  for  teachers  who  wish  to  increase 
their  speed.  The  work  is  highly  concen- 
trated, every  moment  being  made  to  count 
for  the  upbuilding  of  speed  and  accuracy. 

2.  A special  class  for  teachers  of  other  sys- 
tems wishing  to  change  to  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  innovations 
last  year,  and  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  in  the  future.  Drills  are  given  on  the 
forms  and  combinations  that  are  peculiar  to 
Gregg  Shorthand,  with  full  explanations  as 
to  why  they  are  different  from  other  sys- 
tems ; and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  handling  the  work  in  chang- 
ing from  other  systems  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

3.  Visits  to  some  of  the  big  business  houses 
of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  the  faculty  are  productive  of  wonder- 
ful results.  Many  teachers  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  products  of  the 
business  schools  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  business. 

Write  for  copy  of  the  1916  announcement  booklet 
and  plan  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6 North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Gregg  Shorthand 

The  Leading  System 

What  should  a shorthand  system 
be  to  win  and  maintain  leader- 
ship ? 

1.  It  Must  Be  RAPID 

Since  shorthand  was  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  speech  as  it  is  uttered,  it 
follows  that  a system  that  is  incapable  of 
keeping  pace  with  rapid  talkers  is  inefficient. 

Young  Gregg  writers  have  no  difficulty  in 
taking  speedy  dictation  accurately.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  two  world’s  records  were 
broken  by  very  young  men,  writing  Gregg 
Shorthand  at  the  rate  of  200  words  a minute. 

2.  It  Must  Be  A CCURA  TE 

Accuracy  is  as  much  of  a sine  qua  non  as 
speed.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  take  notes  that 
you  cannot  transcribe?  Gregg  stenographers 
have  acquired  a national  reputation  for  their 
absolute  accuracy  in  reading  their  notes.  One 
of  the  young  men  mentioned  made  but  two  er- 
rors out  of  1,006  words  read  at  2'00  words  a 
minute — an  accuracy  record  of  99.8% ; the  other 
made  a percentage  of  accuracy  of  99.4  on  the 
200  test,  and  99.88  on  the  175-words-a-minute 
test. 

3.  It  Must  Be  SIMPLE 

Modern  efficiency  demands  the  use  of  a short- 
hand that  is  planned  on  a scientific  basis.  Gregg 
Shorthand,  with  its  few  rules  and  almost  no 
exceptions,  its  easy  forward  movement,  its  elimi- 
nation of  shading  and  position-writing,  is  the 
acme  of  simplicity. 

The  fact  that  67%  of  the  public  high  schools 
are  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  most  of  them 
have  changed  from  the  old  systems,  is  proof  that 
Gregg  is  the  easiest  to  teach  and  to  learn,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  in  actual  use. 

The  following'  table  is  a graphic  illustration  of  the 
relative  standing  today  of  the  four  leading  systems: 

GREGG^_^_ 

B.  Pitman 
I.  Pitman 
Graham  m 


1 1,559  cities 
372  •• 
116  " 

72  •• 


Gregg  teachers  are  in  demand.  More  schools  are 
swinging  into  the  line  of  progress  every  month. 
Write  us  for  literature  describing  the  system,  and 
outlining  our  correspondence  course  for  teachers. 
Address  Desk  J, 

THE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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The  Progressive  Steps  in  Accounting  Are 
Clearly  Explained  in 

BllDING’S  ACCOUNTS  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICT 

By  ALBERT  G,  BELDING,  First  Assistant,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 


This  book  develops  concur- 
rently ah  the  accounts  of  a busi- 
ness and  carries  them  through  to 
a conclusion.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  live,  classroom  work. 

All  business  transactions,  busi- 
ness forms  and  illustrations  are 
taken  from  actual  business  prac- 
tice. 


It  is  clear  and  simple  enough 
to  be  understood  by  the  average 
commerce  student,  comprehens- 
ive and  thorough  enough  to  de- 
velop efficiency  in  the  subject  of 
accounting. 

It  concentrates  the  pupil’s  atten- 
tion on  actual  accounting  practice 
and  accounting  problems. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 

If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

A.  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standards — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

With  the  next  volume  of  The  Business  Journal 
there  will  be  several  important  changes.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  will  be  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Penmanship  Department,  which  will  be  issued  sepa- 
rately beginning  with  September,  1916,  as  a monthly 
periodical,  to  be  known  as  The  Potman’s  Journal, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  Horace  G.  Healey,  Clyde 
C.  Lister  and  Edward  C.  Mills.  The  new  magazine 
will  stand  for  no  special  interest  but  for  the  cause  of 
professional  penmanship  as  a whole  and,  in  particular, 
for  the  best  to  be  attained  in  the  field  of  penmanship 
instruction. 

This  change  will  be  made,  first,  because  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  necessary  in  the  penmanshij)  courses 
is  not  compatible  with  the  line  of  thought  and  discus- 
sion taken  editorially  and  in  the  contributed  articles 
to  The  Business  Journal  and,  second,  because  the 
cost  of  bringing  out  a periodical  of  the  character  of 
the  present  Business  Journal  prevents  its  being  of- 
fered at  the  low  clubbing  rates  which  should  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  teachers  to  use  it  in  their  penman- 
ship classes. 

This  change  will  give  The  BustNiuSS  Journai.  more 
room  for  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  news  and 
di.scussion  relating  to  the  development  (T  commercial 
education  and  for  articles  on  improved  methods  of 
teaching  commercial  branches. 

C'opyriglit,  1916,  by  the 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  THE  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

It  will  pay  the  managers  of  business  schools  to  read 
carefully  the  letter  from  a business  man  given  in  an- 
other part  of  this  magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  aver- 
age business  school. 

This  letter  was  written  to  a leading  business  educa- 
tor who  asked  for  a candid  expression  of  opinion 
from  his  friend  as  to  how  business  men  regarded  the 
business  college, — why  this  was  so  and  what  could  be 
done  to  raise  the  standards  of  business  college  educa- 
tion. Ihe  reply  that  we  publish  is  entirely  frank  and 
not  in  any  way  complimentary.  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  ? 
Kegretfully  it  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  pri- 
vate business  schools  are  not  up  to  the  times,  that 
their  teachers  are  narrow  specialists,  that  their  texts 
are  not  in  accordance  with  modern  business  practice 
and  that  as  the  high  school  courses  are  improved, 
they  will  ultimately  and  deservedly  be  starved  out. 

In  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion, several  of  the  speakers  referred  to  “The  Hand- 
writing on  the  Wall,”  implying  that  the  multitude  of 
third-rate  private  business  schools  were  doomed  un- 
less they  made  an  absolute  change  in  methods.  The 
men  who  made  these  predictions  were  among  the 
best  informed  business  educators  in  the  country,  and 
])rivate  school  men  themselves. 

J he  writer  of  the  letter  makes  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  private  schools  can  be  re- 
vitalized, brought  up  to  date  and  so  improved  in 
methods  and  patronage  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  business  men  of  their  respective  communities  To 
follow  out  his  suggestions  would  require  a sufficient 
number  to  unite  in  an  intelligent,  fore-sighted  co- 
o])eration.  If  they  are  generally  such  as  he  describes 
them,  it  follows  that  they  will  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  any  considerable  number  should  do  as  he 
advi.ses,  it  would  show  that  their  caliber  and  under- 
standing are  more  than  he  gives  them  credit  for 
possessing. 

V\  ill  they  do  it?  We  hoi)e  to  have  some  comment 
from  prominent  i)rivate  school  men  on  this  subject, 
in  the  next  munl.'er  of  the  Busine.ss  Journal. 

Ronald  Press  Company. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAGAZINE 

The  ideal  that  the  managers  of  The  Business 
Journal  have  had  before  them  for  the  past  year  was 
to  build  up  a high-class  professional  magazine — a 
magazine  that  would  be  a necessity  to  every  progres- 
sive teacher  and  that  would  be  as  much  a part  of  his 
equipment  as  his  commercial  school  education  or  the 
text-books  from  which  he  teaches. 

In  doing  this  we  have  had  to  cut  loose  from  some 
of  the  old  practices.  We  have  not  had  space  for  the 
personal  mention  and  the  detailed  information  about 
individuals  that  prevailed  under  an  easier  conduct  of 
the  magazine.  Out  of  a great  multiplicity  of  subjects 
of  interest  we  have  had  to  select  those  that  seemed 
most  important  and  stress  them.  In  some  numbers 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  one  point ; in  other  num- 
bers something  else  has  seemed  to  demand  the  edi- 
torial and  to  a certain  extent  our  contributors’  pages. 

•A.  few  weeks  ago  we  sent  out  150  letters  to  some 
of  those  whom  we  knew  to  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
problems  of  business  education.  We  sent  a list  of 
articles  in  the  March  number  to  these  subscribers  and 
asked  them  to  grade  them  according  to  their  own 
estimation. 

To  date  answers  have  been  obtained  from  about 
one-half  of  those  to  whom  we  wrote.  These  gradings 
have  been  collated  and  summarized,  and  give  the  fol- 


lowing results: 

Business  Administration  Course 313 

Editorials  312 

Penmanship  Courses 284 

The  Business  Letter 233 

Practical  Bookkeeping  Problems 220 

The  Matter  of  Personality 216 

The  Building  of  a Business  School....  189 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 176 

Arranging  a Convention  Program 127 

News  and  Notes 107 

Symposium  on  Attending  Conventions.  . 99 

Book  Reviews 82 


In  collating  these  results  a first  choice  of  a particular 
subject  counted  10,  a second  choice  9,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  sixth  grading,  below  which  it  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  go,  as  evidently  less  care  was  taken 
with  the  grading  helow  that  and  in  many  cases  the 
grading  was  omitted  altogether. 

These  results  show  that  the  very  solid  articles  that 
have  characterized  the  last  year’s  work  of  the  Journal 
have  been  appreciated,  and  that  serious  work  ranks 
high  in  the  estimation  of  our  more  intelligent  readers. 
In  regard  to  penmanship,  the  great  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  received  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  Journal  was  a penniaii’s  magazine  and  that 
many  penmen  take  it  now.  Some  of  the.se  marked 
penmanship  first  and  reported  that  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  other  studies. 


Now,  the  moral  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  friends 
is  this:  that  The  Business  Journal  is  appreciated  as 
a high-grade  magazine  by  the  more  intelligent 
teachers.  We  have  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
leaders  in  commercial  education  on  our  subscription 
books.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  reaching  many  of 
the  teachers  who  would  find  The  Business  Journal 
the  most  helpful.  To  reach  these  we  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  our  friends.  If  you  know  another  teacher,  a 
young  man  who  is  ambitious  and  who  is  taking  his 
profession  seriously,  send  us  his  name  and  let  us  send 
him  a sample  copy  of  The  Business  Journal.  You 
will  help  him  and  you  will  help  us  by  so  doing.  We 
believe  that  by  holding  the  Journal  to  a high  stand- 
ard, by  making  it  an  exponent  of  the  best  there  is  in 
commercial  education,  that  we  shall  ultimately  reach 
the  vast  majority  of  the  commercial  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  But  meanwhile  our  readers  can  help 
us  very  much  by  bringing  the  Journal  to  the  attention 
of  everyone  who  will  be  really  interested  in  it. 


SALESMANSHIP 

There  is  a strong  demand  being  made  upon  our 
schools  of  commercial  training  to  give  some  more 
practical  training  in  salesmanship  than  has  yet  been 
given.  Where  investigations  have  been  made,  it  is 
shown  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
modern  establishments  are  stenographers  and  book- 
keepers. Therefore  it  seems  that  instead  of  putting 
the  stress  on  these  two  studies,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  attention  should  be  given  to  that  vocation  in  which 
most  of  those  who  go  through  the  schools  expect  to 
engage. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  live  commercial  teachers  to 
investigate,  each  in  his  own  locality,  and  find  out  just 
what  most  of  his  boys  will  do  when  they  get  through 
with  their  commercial  education.  The  boys  themselves 
could  be  enlisted  in  this  investigation,  and  the  results 
would  be  as  helpful  to  them  as  to  their  teacher. 

The  ordinary  method  of  teaching  salesmanship  is  to, 
harp  on  the  general  idea  that  salesmanship  is  founded 
on  these  four  items : 

How  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  buyer. 

I low  to  arouse  his  interest. 

How  to  awaken  desire. 

How  to  produce  conviction  and  close  the  deal. 

These  four  items  are  worked  out  with  much  pains 
and  then  if  a so-called  inspirational  talk  or  talks  can 
be  given  bv  some  actual  salesman  with  a gift  for  words, 
the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  satisfactorily  concluded. 

The  fault  with  this  concept  of  the  subject  is  that  it 
docs  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  buyer  should  be 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  transaction  from  the  first 
as  the  seller.  All  the  good  business,  all  the  permanent 
business  in  the  world  is  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties 
to  it.  In  teaching  salesmanship  often  this  is  forgotten. 
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and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  salesmanship  is  the  art 
of  persuading  someone  to  buy  something  he  doesn’t 
want  or  can  get  along  to  advantage  without  purchas- 
ing. If  we  would  look  at  the  subject  in  a broad  way, 
we  would  see  that  the  great  art  of  salesmanship  is 
studying  the  market  and  providing  goods  that  people 
want ; that  while  the  travelling  salesman  and  the  adver- 
tising expert  figure  largely  in  the  public  e}'^.  the  great 
bulk  of  the  world's  business  of  buying  ano  -elling  is 
transacted  on  much  broader  lines. 

Our  Western  farmers  each  year  produce  thous- 
ands of  carloads  of  wheat,  and  the  increase  of  the 
cattle  on  a thousand  hills  is  each  year  likewise 
theirs.  They  do  not  employ  salesmen  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  it  needs  to  buy  wheat  and 
meat.  The  world  is  as  eager  to  get  the  wheat 
and  the  meat  as  the  farmer  is  to  sell  it.  The 
wheat  is  all  sold,  the  meat  is  all  sold,  and  all  the  other 
great  standard  products  are  sold  with  little  disturbance 
and  without  much  of  what  is  called  salesmanship  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term.  So,  if  we  should  analyze  all 
the  business  that  is  done  on  the  earth,  we  would  find 
that  the  matter  of  salesmanship  is  something  a great 
deal  larger  +han  the  narrow  concept  given  by  the  usual 
text-book  on  salesmanship. 

The  course  in  salesmanship  should  be  a broad  course 
in  business  administration.  It  can  be  easily  understood 
that  in  old  times  when  the  means  of  transportation 
were  limited  and  each  community  was  a social  and 
economic  unit,  the  production  and  sales  would  come  to 
a certain  balance,  and  there  was  no  art  of  salesmanship 
that  could  disturb  this  to  any  great  extent.  The  shoe- 
maker made  shoes  for  his  patrons  who  lived  within 
reasonable  distance.  The  blacksmith  did  iron  work  for 
the  same  patrons.  The  wagon  maker,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  storekeeper,  were  all  known  and  in 
the  course  of  time  secured  a patronage  based  on  this 
community  knowledge,  and  advertising  in  the  modern 
sense  would  not  have  essentially  affected  the  situation. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  such  an  isolated  self- 
contained  community  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  every 
village  the  advertisements  and  the  selling  devices  of 
establishments  in  the  great  cities  come  and  meet  with 
ready  response.  The  local  tradesman  must  in  some 
way  meet  this  competition  or  fall  behind  in  the  race. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  essential  element  of 
salesmanship  would  be  to  study  the  available  market 
and  see  what  kind  of  goods  were  demanded.  Next, 
having  suitable  goods,  the  problem  would  be  to  bring 
these  to  the  attention  of  people  who  wish  to  buy 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  problem  is  not  so 
difficult  a problem  as  it  is  to  persuade  people  who  do 
not  want  the  goods,  to  buy  them.  This  problem  is 
merely  to  secure  the  natural  market.  If  a man  sells 
shoes,  he  can  count  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
within  reasonable  distance  as  a possible  customer. 


Everybody  wants  shoes;  the  only  question  is  where 
they  will  buy  them. 

Under  our  modern  competitive  system,  however, 
sellers  are  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  market.  They 
must  go  further  and  try  to  persuade  people  who  live 
further  off  from  them,  to  patronize  them.  This  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  more  distant  purchaser  opens  up  a 
new  set  of  problems,  in  advertising  and  in  correspond- 
ence, and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  build  up  great 
businesses  that  find  customers  all  over  the  United  States. 

Then,  to  the  ambitious  trader  there  is  a new  field 
open.  If  he  can  persuade  people  to  take  the  money  they 
intended  to  invest  in  amusements  or  delicacies  or  other 
luxuries,  and  to  buy  a finer  grade  of  shoe,  he  has  in- 
creased his  own  trade  thereby.  This  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, and  opens  up  a more  difficult  set  of  problems  in 
salesmanship.  A great  deal  of  the  selling  and  adver- 
tising effort  of  the  present  day  is  devoted  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  inducing  people  to  take  the  money  they 
intended  for  one  thing  and  spend  it  for  another  thing. 

This  is  often  a problem  of  the  bookseller.  He  has 
to  get  people  to  take  the  money  that  they  intended  to 
spend  on  theater  tickets,  or  personal  indulgences,  or 
table  luxuries,  and  buy  books.  It  is  in  this  more  diffi- 
cult branch  of  salesmanship  that  the  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  effort  comes  in.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
attention  of  those  people  who  have  never  bought 
books  before  or  bought  them  in  limited  quantities,  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  the  new  idea,  to  create  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  secure  the  advantages  that 
come  from  reading  books,  and  finally  to  arouse  this 
desire  to  a point  that  leads  them  to  action. 

Then,  in  our  strenuous  modern  life  all  of  these 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a man’s  com- 
petitors are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  the  one 
who  understands  the  art  the  best,  who  uses  the  most 
skill  and  intellect,  will  secure  enormous  rewards.  But 
in  teaching  salesmanship  we  should  not  get  too  far 
from  the  place  where  we  started.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  business  is 
laid  on  having  good,  honest  goods  to  supply  a legiti- 
mate demand,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  world’s 
business  is  done  on  this  basis. 

Some  day  a text-book  will  be  produced  that  will  take 
this  broader  view,  and  then  teaching  in  our  commer- 
cial schools  will  be  more  fruitful  of  results. 

A HIGH  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Sometimes  when  commercial  teachers  are  tempted 
to  express  themselves  somewhat  contemptuously  as  to 
the  futility  of  the  classical  course  for  the  average  high 
school  student,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  time 
when  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  other  cultural  studies 
were  introduced  into  the  higher  education  they  were 
as  intensely  practical  as  are  accounting  and  commercial 
law  to-day.  They  were  what  the  mediaeval  student 
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wanted  to  fit  him  for  his  work  in  life,  and  they  were 
given  for  that  express  purpose.  At  the  present  time 
we  believe  there  are  other  things  that  are  more  im- 
portant and  will  do  the  average  high  school  student 
more  good  than  the  so-called  cultural  studies. 

The  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  business  course 
is  that  it  is  practical.  It  should  be  the  object  of  all 
interested  in  commercial  education  to  make  the  course 
as  completely  practical  as  is  possible.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  obvious  and  common-sense  thing  would  be 
first  to  make  an  investigation  in  each  community  and 
ascertain  exactly  what  the  high  school  student  who 
does  not  go  to  college  really  does  when  he  goes  out  to 
earn  his  own  living. 

Such  an  investigation  is  technically  termed  in  these 
days  a “survey.”  In  a large  city  such  an  investigation 
would  be  complicated,  long  drawn  out,  and  expensive. 
In  a smaller  community  it  need  not  be  expensive,  and 
it  can  be  conducted  with  advantage  by  the  students 
themselves  under  suitable  direction.  The  effort  neces- 
sarv  to  make  a survey  of  any  community  would  be  as 
useful  and  as  instructive  an  exercise  in  practical  work 
as  could  be  desired,  and  it  would  be  worth  undertak- 
ing purely  for  the  training  it  will  give  those  who 
engage  in  it. 

It  should  be  possible,  first,  to  make  out  a list  of  all 
the  vocations  that  are  carried  on  in  the  particular 
community.  This  should  be  a list  of  separate  activi- 
ties. These  should  then  be  separated,  the  professional 
from  the  business,  and  the  business  from  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural.  Then  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  investigate  the  professions  and  find  out  what 
clerical  and  other  assistance  was  employed  by  them. 
Next  the  business  houses  and  institutions  could  be 
taken  up  and  it  could  be  ascertained  how  many  were 
employed  in  each  establishment  and  what  these  em- 
ployees did.  The  manufacturing  interests  could  be 
taken  up  the  same  way,  and  likewise  the  agricultural. 

From  this  data  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  just 
how  many  stenographers  were  employed  in  that  com- 
munity, how  many  bookkeepers  were  employed,  and 
the  bookkeepers  should  again  be  divided  into  those 
having  charge  of  a set  of  books  and  those  who  were 
merely  assisting.  The  number  of  salesmen  could  be 
determined  and  also  those  employed  incidentally  in 
handling  the  goods  and  making  deliveries  and  in  doing 
the  various  detailed  work  about  the  business  estab- 
lishments. 

Then,  in  a final  combination  of  results,  it  should  be 
possible  to  accurately  determine  what  opening  there 
was  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  particular  school 
when  they  graduated ; and,  knowing  this,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  direct  their  studies  so  as  to  prepare  them 
to  engage  in  those  particular  employments. 

Such  investigations  in  some  cities  have  shown  that 
but  15  per  cent,  of  business  employees  were  engaged 
in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  If  something  like  this 


were  found  to  be  the  case  it  would  seem  to  show  that 
too  much  stress  is  being  placed  on  these  two  accom- 
plishments. It  might  show  that  it  would  be  more  use- 
ful for  the  majority  to  give  them  some  training  in  the 
general  principles  of  business  and  of  salesmanship. 
It  could  not  but  be  helpful  both  for  students  and 
teachers  to  find  out  by  actual  experience  exactly  “what 
they  were  up  against.” 


THE  CHEAP  EMPLOYER. 

Occasionally  an  employer  prefers  that  his  office 
assistants  do  absolutely  routine  work,  assuming  no 
responsibility  and  putting  little  or  no  initiative 
or  originality  into  their  work.  He  prefers  that  a 
letter  should  be  typed  as  it  is  dictated,  even 
though  it  contains  a slip  in  grammar,  than  that 
his  stenographer  should  change  his  wording.  With 
an  employer  of  this  kind,  an  office  worker’s  ad- 
vancement out  of  purely  routine  work  is  almost  im- 
possible, nor  does  her  employer  desire  anything 
more  than  mere  technical  skill.  Other  employers 
wish  intelligent  young  women  with  good  judgment 
and  initiative,  so  they  can  suggest  quickly  and 
briefly  the  main  points  they  wish  covered  in  a let- 
ter or  a report.  The  stenographer  or  secretary  is 
expected  to  phrase  it  diplomatically,  courteously,  or 
forcefully  as  the  case  may  demand.  Such  a worker 
must  have  not  only  technical  skill  but  good  judg- 
ment, tact  and  a knowledge  of  business  relations. — 
Jean  M.  Cunningham. 

It  is  frequently  a matter  of  wonder  where  those 
students  who  go  from  the  grammar  school  to 
the  business  college  and  six  months  later  start  out 
to  take  positions,  find  employment.  But  it  would 
appear  from  the  above  extract  that  there  are  em- 
ployers who  prefer  machine-like  stenographers 
who  have  not  brains  enough  to  improve  faulty  dic- 
tion or  correct  weak  grammar  to  take  down  and 
then  write  out  exactly  what  is  dictated.  These  me- 
chanical stenographers  fit  in  well  with  employers 
of  this  character.  Placed  in  a particular  position, 
they,  in  a short  time,  become  familiar  with  the  com- 
modities dealt  in  and  with  the  style  of  dictation  of 
a man  who  rarely  uses  any  but  stock  phrases.  They 
get  this  so  they  can  copy  it  fairly  well  and  then 
run  along  year  after  year  and  get  the  lowest 
wages  because  they  are  worth  nothing  more  and 
when  statistics  of  wages  paid  stenographers  are 
made  up,  these  wages  run  down  the  average. 

Where  a stenographer  of  some  intellect  and 
greater  educational  acquirements  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  secure  a situation  of  this  kind,  she  is  in  a 
cul-de-sac.  She  cannot  hope  for  promotion,  be- 
cause her  employer  has  no  need  of  her  better  brain 
power  and  superior  education.  The  sooner  she  can 
leave  a place  like  that,  the  better  for  her  future 
prospects.  When  business  colleges  and  high  schools 
are  called  upon  to  place  students,  they  should  use 
their  discretion  and  never  put  an  ambitious  stenog- 
rapher with  an  employer  cf  the  character  described. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


By  D.  Walter  Morton,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.* 


The  main  question  to  be  sohed  by  a school  board 
when  considering  the  installation  of  a commercial 
course  in  the  high  school  is,  what  shall  such  a 
course  include?  There  is  considerable  difiference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  content  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  commercial  course  and  also  regarding  the  year 
in  which  the  various  subjects  should  be  studied. 

Number  of  Hours  Devoted  to  Commercial  Work. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  commercial  work 
by  a student  in  the  commercial  course  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  east,  a number  of  high 
schools  require  five  periods  a day,  or  twenty-five  hours 
in  the  week.  In  other  localities,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  four  periods  a day  seems  to  be  the 
standard  requirement  for  students  in  commercial 
courses.  Mr.  Klein,  in  his  “Principles  and  Practice  of 
Commercial  Education,”  provides  for  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-two  periods  a week  for  commercial 
students.  In  every  instance,  the  School  Board  must 
be  guided  by  the  conditions  in  the  particular  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  situated  and  also  by  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  following  suggestions  come  from  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 


First  Semester. 

English. 

Algebra. 

Elementary  Science. 

Spelling,  Penmanship;  etc. 

Second 

English. 

Ancient  History. 

Botany. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

English. 

Bookkeeping. 

Geometry. 

Stenography  & Typewriting. 

Fourth 

English. 

Physics. 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics. 
Stenography  & Typewriting. 


Year. 

Second  Semester. 
English. 

Algebra. 

Commercial  Geography. 
Composition,  Business 
Forms,  etc. 

Year. 

English. 

.'Vncient  History. 

Botany. 

Bookkeeping. 

HiRD  Year. 

English. 

English  History. 

Geometry. 

Stenography  & Typewriting. 
Year. 

Commercial  Law,  Business 
Practice. 

Physics. 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics. 
Stenography  & Typewriting. 


Course  of  Study  of  Secondary  Commercial  School 
AS  Proposed  by  Joseph  J.  Klein. 


First  Year. 

Subjects.  Periods. 

English  4 

German  or  Spanish 4 

Algebra  4 

Industrial  Biology 4 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  2 
Business  Writing  and 

Forms  3 

City  Industries  and  Mu- 
nicipal Activities  2 

Music 1 

Physical  Training  2 

Drawing  2 


28 


Second  Year. 

Subjects.  Periods. 

English  4 

German  or  Spanish....  4 
Plane  Geometry  or 

Stenography  4 

Industrial  Chemistry 4 

History  3 

Bookkeeping  and  Office 

Practice  4 

Drawing  or  Shopwork. . 2 

Physical  Training  2 

Music  1 


28 


*D.  Walter  Morton  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Prior  to  this  he  was  inspector  of 
commercial  high  school  work  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Third  Year. 

Subjects.  Periods. 

English  4 

German  or  Spanish....  4 

History  3 

Physics  4 

Bookkeeping  3 

Commercial  Geography.  3 
Technique  of  Commerce  2 

Mathematics  3 

or 

Stenography  and  Type- 
writing   7 

Physical  Training  2 


28  or  30 


Fourth  Year. 


Subjects.  Periods. 

English  4 

German  or  Spanish 4 

History  (U.  S.)  and 

Civil  Government 3 

Commercial  Law  3 

Economics  4 

Arithmetic  1 


Accounting  & Auditing.  4 
Technique  of  Commerce  2 
or 

Stenography  and  Type- 


writing   8 

Practicum  (Observa- 
tion)   1 

Physical  Training  2 


28  or  30 

Report  of  the  National  Education  Committee. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Research 
Standardization  and  Correlation  of  the  Commercial 
Course  was  considered  and  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mercial curriculum  was  discussed.  It  was  suggested 
that  subjects  be  grouped  around  two  main  vocational 
subjects:  one  accounting,  and  the  second  stenography. 
By  adopting  such  a system,  the  high  school  would 
make  provisions  whereby  students  could  take  one  of 
these  subjects  with  the  attending  commercial  prere- 
quisites and  electives,  carrying  through  that  course  to 
the  end  of  their  high  school  work,  so  that  they  would 
have  specialized  in  either  bookkeeping  or  stenography, 
but  not  necessarily  in  both. 

The  following  subjects  were  thought  necessary  for 
both  courses : English,  history  and  civics,  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  and  commer- 
cial geography.  The  following  subjects  were  con- 
sidered as  additional  required  subjects  in  the  account- 
ing course : bookkeeping,  economics,  salesmanship, 
commercial  law,  history  and  civics.  The  additional 
subjects  required  in  the  stenography  course  as  reported 
by  this  committee  were  stenography  and  typewriting. 

The  committee  also  suggested  a wide  range  of 
elective  courses,  including  advanced  salesmanship, 
advanced  economics  and  manual  training,  mechanical 
drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  agriculture, 
botany,  and  geography.  These  subjects,  however, 
were  to  be  taken  by  groups  within  tlie  major  groups 
of  accounting  and  stenography.  There  were  also  sug- 
gested electives  in  advanced  stenography  and  type- 
writing, manifolding,  office  training,  domestic  science, 
drawing,  modern  languages,  etc. 

While  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  as  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  may  seem  advisable  and  even  practical 
for  high  schools  of  the  more  advanced  and  larger  type, 
yet  they  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  entirely  too 
numerous  and  too  specialized  for  the  student  of  the 
typical  high  school,  as  found  in  the  majority  of  towns 
in  which  there  are  high  schools  affording  opportunity 
for  commercial  training. 

The  main  purpose  undoubtedly,  in  instituting  com- 
mercial work  in  the  typical  high  school,  is  to  afford 
training  for  young  men  and  women  so  that  on  their 
graduation  they  may  be  able  to  keep  a set  of  books, 
take  the  dictation  for  and  transcribe  a business  lettc;* 
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in  regular  business  form,  be  able  to  file  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  letter  correctly,  to  manifold  form  letters 
as  required,  and  in  general  to  become  efficient  office 
helpers.  More  than  this  could  not  be  expected  of  the 
typical  high  school,  especially  those  which  afford  but 
two  years  of  specialized  commercial  work,  and  the 
ordinary  high  school  will  fulfill  its  mission  very  well 
indeed,  if  it  succeeds  in  this  purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  high  school  commer- 
cial course  undoubtedly  is  to  teach  young  men  and 
women  ability  to  keep  a set  of  books  correctly  or  to 
write,  type  and  file  copies  of  letters  correctly, 
the  major  portion  of  the  required  time  al- 
lotted to  commercial  subjects  should  be  spent  on 
these  two  branches.  It  would  therefore  seem  advis- 
able not  to  begin  the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  or  second  year, 
as  suggested  in  the  outline  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Wisconsin,  inasmuch  as  students  who  have  had 
bookkeeping  for  one  semester  might  feel  capable  of 
keeping  a set  of  books  and  might  find  it  an  inducement 
to  discontinue  their  work  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  proper  place  to 
begin  both  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography 
is  in  the  first  semester  of  the  third  year.  Students 
who  are  really  aiming  at  business  training  would  not 
then  leave  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year  without  further  preparation,  but  would  really 
begin  the  work  which  was  to  be  their  major  after 
having  had  the  first  two  years  of  preliminary  training. 
The  third  and  fourth  year,  therefore,  could  be  given 
over,  for  at  least  two  periods  per  day,  or  ten  periods  a 
week,  to  a study  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  same  amount 
of  time  should  be  given  to  stenography  and  type- 
writing. One  period  should  be  given  to  dictation 
practice  and  exercises  in  stenography  and  the  other 
period  to  transcription  work  and  exercises  on  the  type- 
writer. 

English  the  Basis  of  the  Commercial  Course. 

English  should  be  taken  throughout  the  whole  four 
years.  It  would  even  seem  advisable  to  the  writer 
to  make  all  of  the  work  in  English,  during  the  first 
year,  composition  work  in  which  the  student  should 
have  frequent  drill  in  the  grammatical  use  and  con- 
struction of  English.  It  might  be  best  to  provide 
frequent  exercises  in  the  use  of  oral  English,  inasmuch 
as  a large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  world  is 
done,  not  by  letter,  but  by  personal  visitation  on  the 
part  of  the  salesmen,  who  visit  buyers  in  their  own 
homes  or  places  of  business,  and  orally  present  the 
merits  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell.  Probably  one 
semester  could  be  given  over  to  oral  drill,  or  better  yet, 
say  two  days  in  the  week.  The  time  for  two  periods 
a week  for  English  during  the  first  year  might  be 
given  over  to  oral  drill,  while  the  other  three  periods 
might  be  given  to  English  composition,  theme  writing, 
etc.,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  good  English  in  written 
form.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  second  year  might 
begin  a study  of  American  literature,  which  could  be 
continued  in  the  third  year  with  English  literature. 
The  fourth  year  might  be  given  to  a review  of  English 
composition,  oral  English,  and  part  of  the  year  might 
be  spent  on  business  English,  the  composition  and 
writing  of  business  letters  and  business  communica- 
tions of  all  sorts,  the  writing  of  credit  letters,  form 
letters,  letters  for  follow-up  purposes,  and  the  ordinary 
type  of  business  letter  asking  for  quotations  on  prices. 


sending  advice  of  shipment,  etc.  This  procedure 
would  give  to  the  student  the  real  stress  in  English,  as 
applied  to  business,  in  the  last  year  of  his  course,  just 
before  leaving  high  school  to  enter  business  life.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  proper  place  in  the  high  school  course  for  the  study 
of  business  correspondence,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  business  English,  is  in  the  last  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Penmanship  in  the  Commercial  High  School 
Program. 

In  the  ojiinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  place  for 
penmanship  in  the  high  school  commercial  program, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  now  spent  on  penmanship  in  the 
high  school  could  be  given  to  this  subject,  beginning 
with  the  first  grade  and  continuing  throughout  the 
course.  Such  a course  is  being  followed  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  even  in  cities  with  a population 
of  1,500  to  2,500.  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  is  a good 
example  of  a small  town  where  penmanship  is  taught 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth.  The  success  of  this 
system  cannot  be  doubted,  particularly  since  penman- 
shi])  should  be  taught  with  one  of  the  fore-arm  move- 
ment systems.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  in  pen- 
manship consists  of  exercises  which  tend  to  develop 
the  muscular  movement,  such  as  the  making  of  ovals 
and  reverse  ovals,  strokes,  capital  letters,  etc.  If  this 
work  is  done  in  the  grades,  when  the  student  is  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  and  when  he  can  afford  to  spend  the 
time  in  such  meaningless  exercises  for  mechanical  de- 
velopment, it  is  not  as  great  an  educational  waste  as 
it  becomes  when  such  exercises  perforce  are  given  in 
the  high  school.  The  work  done  in  penmanship  in- 
struction in  the  early  grades  by  the  various  parochial 
schools  of  the  country  is  a testimony  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  teaching  penmanship  in  the  grades. 
It  is  very  easy,  the  writer  is  told  by  commercial 
teachers,  especially  teachers  of  penmanship  in  certain 
high  schools,  to  tell  a graduate  of  a parochial  school 
by  the  quality  of  the  penmanship  work  such  students 
exhibit.  If  penmanship  must  be  taught  in  the  high 
school,  even  as  a review  after  the  elementary  forearm 
exercises  have  been  given  in  the  grades,  let  it  not  be 
meaningless,  but  in  connection  with  composition  work 
in  which  the  student  writes  something  from  his  own 
composition,  which  means  something  to  him  and 
which  should  be  worth  while,  and  which  will  be  graded 
^s  strictly  for  its  penmanship  as  for  its  composition 
and  subject  matter.  Until  penmanship  is  taught  in 
the  grades,  how'ever,  it  will  seem  necessary  to  the 
ordinary  high  school  board  to  provide  some  place  in 
their  curriculum  for  this  subject.  We  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  possibly  a period  a day  for  the  first 
semester  be  given  to  this  work,  where  there  is  no  pen- 
manship taught  in  the  grades. 

Some  high  schools  canvassed  by  the  writer  during 
his  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as 
commercial  inspector  for  high  schools,  tried  to  solve 
the  penmanship  problem  by  giving  over  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  first  bookkeeping  period  to  penmanship  prac- 
tice. Other  schools  would  allow  as  much  as  half  an 
hour.  When  there  are  two  periods  consecutively 
allowed  for  bookkeeping,  this  might  work  in  isolated 
cases,  but  the  general  experience  of  commercial 
teachers  who  have  tried  the  method  is  that  it  fails  in 
its  purpose  in  that  the  moment  the  student  starts  on 
his  bookkeeping  work,  he  reverts  to  his  old  penman- 
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ship  habits.  Some  organized  provision  should  be 
made  for  instruction  in  penmanship  for  every  student, 
but  we  believe  that  the  place  for  this  is  really  in  the 
grades. 

Modern  Languages. 

The  business  or  commercial  student  needs,  in  many 
instances,  a knowledge  of  one  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, preferably  German  or  Spanish.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  allow  this  subject  as  an  elective.  Usually 
two  years  are  given  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  modern 
languages,  with  the  possibility  of  electing  during  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school  course  two  modern 
languages.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer  better  prac- 
tice to  allow  a study  of  one  language  for  four  years  as 
an  elective,  with  emphasis  in  the  last  year  of  the  study 
in  the  use  of  that  language  in  actual  business  corre- 
spondence work,  including  practice  in  the  waiting  of 
business  communications  in  the  foreign  language 
chosen  for  the  study.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  about 
all  that  is  attempted  in  modern  language  teaching 
is  to  develop  a reading  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  not  a speaking  knowledge.  The  latter 
requires  ear  training  which  can  only  be  had  by  con- 
tinually listening  to  the  spoken  language.  This  kind 
of  teaching  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  high  school 
teacher.  Modern  language  for  the  student  in  the  high 
school  who  is  looking  to  a continuation  of  his  studies 
in  the  university  school  of  commerce  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  order  that  he  may  meet  entrance  require- 
ments. 

History. 

History,  like  modern  language,  is  an  elective  for 
the  high  school  student.  The  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  this  study  will  depend  upon  the  bent  of  the  student 
and  his  liking  for  the  subject  rather  than  his  necessity 
for  it  as  a means  of  information  and  training.  At 
least  one  year  of  history  should  be  required  of  all  com- 
merce students.  Perhaps  this  study  of  history  should 
be  confined  to  American  history  rather  ancient, 
mediaeval  or  English  history.  The  place  of  history 
in  the  course  is  probably  in  the  second  or  third  year, 
depending  on  the  ability  of  the  principal  to  adjust  the 
high  school  program. 

Civics. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  that  all  graduates  of  the 
high  school  commercial  course  should  have  at  least  a 
semester’s  work,  and  better  a year’s  work,  in  civics. 
The  business  man,  of  all  men,  should  be  interested  in 
good  citizenship,  and  with  a knowledge  of  civics  and 
government  he  is  better  prepared  to  take  the  place  he 
should  have  in  public  affairs  in  his  community.  Per- 
haps the  place  for  the  study  of  civics  would  be  in  the 
third  year,  although  a semester  in  the  second  year 
might  be  given  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  depending 
again  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  high  school 
program. 

Algebra. 

Since  the  basis  of  most  of  the  work  in  higher  com- 
mercial subjects,  from  a mathematical  standpoint,  is 
algebra,  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  algebra 
should  take  up  a whole  year,  and  possibly  an  extra 
semester.  Probably  the  best  place  for  algebra  would 
be  in  the  first  year.  Algebra  should  be  required  of  all 
students,  but  in  the  ordinary  high  school  it  is  probably 
too  much  to  ask  to  require  this  subject,  therefore  the 
usual  custom  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  student  to  elect 
algebra  as  one  of  his  electives  in  the  first  year. 


Geometry. 

Another  elective  subject  for  the  commercial  student, 
preferably  in  the  second  year  of  the  course,  is 
geometry.  This  subject  need  not  be  elected  by  all 
students,  but  those  who  are  expecting  to  enter  univer- 
sity schools  of  commerce,  in  which  geometry  is  a 
requirement  for  entrance,  would  need  this  subject 
in  order  to  meet  their  entrance  requirements.  If 
the  student  is  to  make  a choice  between  algebra 
and  geometry,  there  is  little  question  that  for  those 
who  expect  to  deal  with  investments  at  a later  date 
in  their  business  career,  algebra  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  geometry.  Any  study  in  the  mathemat- 
ics of  investment  involves  and  requires  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  algebra. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Nearly  all  programs  in  the  commercial  course  in  the 
high  school  provide  for  commercial  arithmetic.  This 
subject  necessarily  should  precede  bookkeeping,  and 
should  be  a preparation  for  it.  Too  much  time  should 
not  be  spent  in  pure  addition,  multiplication,  division, 
and  fractions,  unless  the  work  in  the  grades  has  been 
so  poor  that  such  work  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
teacher  finds,  as  the  result  of  a test,  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  do  not  need  such  drill,  or  do  not  need  it 
for  a long  period  of  time,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  class  into  two  sections,  so  that  those  who 
need  special  drill  in  these  fundamentals  might  be  given 
extra  work  and  attention  in  review  in  arithmetic  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out the  handicap  of  waiting  for  those  with  a more 
imperfect  training  and  ability.  If  the  number  needing 
special  attention  is  not  large  enough  to  form  a class, 
such  pupils  might  be  assigned  extra  periods  outside  of 
the  school  hours  for  special  instruction.  The  stress  in 
commercial  arithmetic  should  be  placed  upon  the 
making  of  statements,  so  that  the  student  will  know  an 
asset  and  a liability,  the  writing  and  the  making  out 
of  bills,  exercises  in  rapid  calculation,  interest,  commis- 
sion. simple  problems  in  insurance,  life  and  fire,  and 
thorough  drill  in  aliquot  parts,  partnership,  etc.  Of 
all  these  divisions  of  commercial  arithmetic  the  student 
can  make  immediate  use  when  studying  bookkeep- 
ing. Such  exercises  as  the  calculating  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  amount  of  carpet  or  wall  paper  that 
would  be  required  for  a room  of  a certain  size,  and 
other  problems  of  a like  nature,  which  at  present 
seem  to  occupy  much  of  the  space  in  the  commercial 
arithmetics,  might  be  disposed  of  in  most  high  schools. 

A visitation  of  high  schools  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  usually  commercial  arithmetic  is  put  in  charge  of 
the  algebra  teacher,  who  in  many  instances  teaches  the 
subject  from  an  algebraic  standpoint  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  arithmetic.  The  problems 
should  be  mentally  worked  out  as  far  as  possible. 
Students  are  sometimes  allowed  to  work  them  out  by 
algebraic  equations,  but  this  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  writer  has  actually  seen  students  in  commercial 
arithmetic  being  permitted  to  work  problems  by  the 
use  of  algebraic  equations  which  might  have  been 
mentally  worked  and  in  a very  short  time.  On 
the  other  hand  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  test- 
ing out  a class  in  commercial  arithmetic  in  the  small 
high  school  at  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  where  he  saw 
students  give  a practical  demonstration  of  what  might 
be  done  when  students  had  thoroughiv  learned  aliquot 
{Continued  on  pa^e  400.) 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLASSROOM 

By  John  B.  Opdycke. 

Introductory"'^ 


Advertising  is  business  electricity — it  is  the 
flashing  out  of  tlie  dynamic  current — it  is  force- 
ful— it  is  often  shocking — it  is  illuminating;  it 
should  be  enlightening.  The  objective  of  all  adver- 
tising is  selling.  Efficient  advertising  is  the  most 
efficient  form  of  selling.  If  it  does  not  result  in  sales, 
it  is  not  efficient. 

Advertising  and  selling  should  stand  to  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  purpose  of  all  advertising  is 
to  produce  sales.  Advertising  that  does  not  produce 
sales  is  a dead  thing.  It  is  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  spells  "loss.”  It  is  then  like  a short 
circuit  that  has  let  the  potentiality  that  should  have 
done  the  work,  escape  and  dissipate. 

Advertising  is  the  modern  concomitant  of  salesman- 
ship. Once  commodities  could  be  sold  without  adver- 
tising ; today,  without  it,  no  permanent  or  extensive 
selling  is  possible;  practically  everything  is  advertised. 
Advertising  has  grown  to  be  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  business  world  that  even  necessities  of  life  are 
advertised — Tip  Top  Bread,  for  instance.  And  this  is 
not  all.  The  necessities  of  death,  too,  are  coming  in 
for  advertisement  in  these  commercial  days.  A New 
York  undertaker  is  advertising  “Bargain  Funerals,” 
and  the  figures  are  so  a tractive  that  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  "lay  me  down  and  dee"  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  while  it  lasts. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
advertising  and  selling  as  there  are  commodities  to  be 
advertised  and  sold.  But  this  does  not  state  the  whole 
range  of  variation  in  the  two.  In  addition  there  seem 
to  be  as  many  kinds  of  advertising  and  selling  for  each 
commoditv  as  there  are  people  to  buy  it,  or  ways  to  use 
it,  or  places  to  sell  it,  or,  in  fine,  as  there  are  constantly 
new  and  different  things  to  say  about  it.  He  is  a seer 
indeed  who  can  say  what  a day  shall  bring  forth  in  the 
sanitarv  antics  of  “Old  Dutch”  or  the  ethereal  possi- 
bilities of  "O'Sullivan's  Rubber  Heels.’  I should  say 
that  there  are  at  least  fifty-seven  varieties  of  both  the 
advertising  and  the  selling  of  any  one  commodity. 

This  varietv  and  universality  of  advertising  and 
selling  influence  the  man  in  the  street  no  more  strongly 
than  the\-  appeal  to  the  child  in  the  classroom.  The 
pupil's  interest  may  be  dormant ; his  eyes  may  be  only 
partly  opened;  but  just  direct  his  observation  “ad- 
wards”  briefly,  and  he  will  surprise  you  with  the 
things  he  sees  and  puzzle  you  with  the  questions  he 
will  ask  about  them.  And  the  difference  between  the 
man  and  the  child  in  their  contemplation  of  an  ad- 
vertisement is  not  so  great  as  may  at  first  be  supposed. 
Both  are  interested;  both  are  entertained;  both  are 
instructed,  perhaps;  both  are  probalfly  curious  to  see 
the  “real  thing.”  The  man  may  want  to  buy ; the  child 
will  want  the' article  advertised  but,  not  being  adept  at 
buying,  he  probably  will  not  associate  the  operation  of 
selling  with  that  of  advertismg. 

The  strict  business  of  the  classroom,  however,  is  to 
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interest  and  thereby  to  instruct  in  the  various  vehicles 
of  expression  both  of  advertising  and  selling.  The 
principal  vehicle  is  English — English  usually  in  com- 
pany- with  something  else,  decoration,  ornament,  por- 
traiture, figures,  illustration,  diagram,  or  what  not — • 
but  primarily  and  chiefly,  English.  Most  of  the 
cleverness  of  advertising  and  practically  all  of  the 
efficiency  of  selling  depend  upon  the  tact,  the  grace, 
the  force,  the  appropriateness,  the  persuasiveness,  or 
the  persistence  of  the  English  expression  used.  The 
slang  definition  of  a successful  advertisement  or  sales 
plan  is  this  : “It's  got  the  punch.”  And  this  is  nothing 
but  a slang  transcription  of  the  sentence  previous  to  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  is  the  most  fluid  of 
subjects;  it  is  ever  changing,  every  dying,  ever  being 
resuscitated.  But  the  English  of  business  is  even 
more  fluid  than  the  English  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  expression  ; just  as  business  life  is  more  active,  more 
highly  articulated,  than  professional  or  other  life.  In 
addition,  business  English  invariably  has  a definite, 
utilitarian  purpose  which  it  must  accomplish  if  it  is 
good  business  English.  It  may  interest;  it  may 
instruct ; it  may  entertain  ; it  has  been  known  to  amuse. 
But,  first  of  all,  it  must  accomplish  something  utili- 
tarian. The  interest,  the  instruction,  the  entertain- 
ment, the  enjoyment,  may  be  left  to  those  who  write  to 
afl'ord  intellectual  and  .spiritual  benefit  and  pleasure,  to 
the  writers  of  passh'e  English.  The  writer  of  active 
English,  i.  e.,  business  English,  is  concerned  with  util- 
itarian motives  only — though  if  he  happen  to  be  a bank- 
er, a Stedman  or  Bagehot,  he  may  be  able  to  imbue  even 
the  signature  of  a draft  with  an  atmosphere  of  culture ! 
And  to  this  end  the  writer  of  business  English  dares 
to  take  liberties,  to  break  all  rules,  to  make  new  ones, 
to  coin  words  and  phrases,  to  be  snappy  and  perhaps 
undignified  (when  judged  by^  conventional  standards). 
He  must  use  English  that  brings  definite,  accurate 
returns.  He  must  write  the  language  that  counts,  that 
“gets  over,”  that  has  the  “punch."  His  English  is 
audited  every  little  while.  His  expression  is  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  debit  and  credit.  _ Rules  broken  or 
unbroken,  he  must  write  the  English  that  has  been 
cleverly  called  the  notwithstanding  English.  And 
speaking  l)v  and  large,  he  is  not  only-  writing  this 
English,  but  he  is  also  marketing  it  as  subtly  as  he  is 
his  commodity,  if  he  is  advertising  and  selling,  for 
you  and  I are  unconsciously  adopting  his  coinages  and 
his  phrasal  flippancies  all  the  time— in  spite  of  the 
Milton  that’s  in  us. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  English  of  advertismg 
and  selling  must  be  especially'  masterful  in  the  four 
conventional  types  of  composition — narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition  and  argument.  A sales  or  advertising 
catalog  is  witness  to  this.  The  “ad-man  and  the 
“sale-man  ’ need  to  be  equipped  in  all  four  types  of 
composition  all  the  time.  They'  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  use  them  all  together  probably’,  but  they'  can  rarely 
tell  beforehand  just  when  or  where  or  how  the  one  or 
the  other  will  need  to  be  brought  into  use.  An  auto- 
mobile salesman,  spending  a brief  vacation  in  the  heart 
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of  a forest,  camping  with  a dozen  others,  narrated  so 
absorbingly  the  story  of  an  auto  race  which  “his”  car 
won,  described  the  car  so  vividly,  explained  its 
superiority  so  convincingly,  and  argued  its  value  as  a 
possession  to  any  one  so  forcibly,  that  the  vacationists 
broke  camp,  went  back  to  town  forthwith,  and  the 
salesman  placed  a dozen  cars  within  a week ; at  least, 
so  the  story  goes.  He  had  humanized  his  commodity, 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Many  more  sales  than  this 
one  have  been  helped  by  means  of  a good  story  well 
told.  Exposition  and  argument  are  par  excellence  the 
types  of  composition  that  facilitate  advertising  and 
salesmanship,  but  very  often  the  most,  brilliant  sales 
and  the  most  brilliant  advertisements  prove  to  us  that 
with  them,  too,  the  story  is  “the  thing.” 

However,  the  unusual  scope  of  these  subjects  in 
English  compositional  types  is  not  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  afford  the  teacher.  There  are  few  business 
subjects  that  connect  so  easily  and  so  closely  with  prac- 
tical psychology.  Both  advertising  and  selling  func- 
tion in  the  higher  intellectual  and  emotional  appeals. 
The  psychology  of  desire,  attention,  suggestion,  con- 
viction, emotion,  sympathy,  and  of  general  human 
interest,  as  they  are  touched  all  along  the  bill-board 
line  or  the  sales  counter,  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
teacher  who  would  do  more  than  superficial  work. 
Not  only  do  advertising  and  selling  correlate  with  art, 
with  mathematics,  with  science,  with  physical  training 
and  with  most  othei*  subjects  in  the  school  where  they 
are  taught,  but  they  correlate,  like  the  newspaper  and 
the  magazine,  with  life,  and  with  life  in  many  of  its 
most  complex  and  intricate  phases.  The  advertiser 
and  the  salesman  must  know  something  of  the  psy- 
chology of  life.  They  must  understand  human 
emotions ; they  must  interpret  human  interest ; they 
must  analyze  human  desire  and  conviction ; they  must 
know  as  much  about  the  subtleties  of  human  attention 
as  the  best  teachers. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  teachers  of  English  must  not 
attempt  to  teach  all  of  either  of  these  subjects.  It  will 
be  easy  to  be  led  afield,  to  overaccent  the  psychology, 
to  overstress  the  work  of  correlating  with  school  de- 
partments other  than  the  English  department.  But 
they  must  hold  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the 
English  of  advertising  and  selling.  They  may  go 
afield  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so 
in  order  to  enrich  the  content  of  their  work.  The  art, 
the  mathematics,  the  science,  of  advertising  and  selling 
is  theirs  to  some  extent,  of  course,  but  theirs  only  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  versatile  English  expression 
in  and  about  advertisements  and  sales.  Opportunities 
for  correlation  are  rich  and  manifold,  and  too  evident 
to  need  enlarging  upon. 

It  is  natural  that  subjects  as  closely  related  as  adver- 
tising and  salesmanship  should  be  studied  together  or 
in  close  sequence.  If  they  are  studied  sequentially, 
salesmanship  should  of  course  follow  advertising,  as 
surely  as  results  follow  operations,  or  effects,  causes. 
The  laboratory  method  should  be  employed  in  the 
study  of  both,  as  in  the  study  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Real  advertisements,  real  sales  forms 
should  be  used  as  texts,  along  with  the  special  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  both  advertising  and  selling.  This 
is  issued  in  great  abundance  and  can  as  a rule  he  had 
for  the  asking.  In  communities  where  salesmen, 
advertisers  and  other  business  men  hold  an  annual 
exposition,  this  opportunity  for  gathering  materials 


and  enriching  the  work  generally  is  vastly  enhanced. 
In  addition,  the  many  good  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazines  on  both  subjects  should  be  freely  consulted 
and  reported  upon  by  individual  pupils.  The  work  of 
all  this  phase  of  vocational  English  will  be  more 
unified  if  it  is  centered  in  the  newspaper  and  the  maga- 
zine, especially  the  business  magazine.  Let  the  news- 
paper be  the  starting  point.  Here  we  find  English 
always,  advertisements  always,  evidence  of  sales 
always. 

Moreover,  certain  sections  of  newspapers  are  con- 
fined to  reports  on  buying  and  selling  and  frequently 
excellent  articles  on  the  problems  of  salesmanship  are 
published.  The  newspaper  and  the  periodical,  in  other 
words,  should  properly  be  the  sources  from  which  the 
work  of  the  high  school  in  advertising  and  selling  may 
be  drawn,  as  they  are  the  live  sources  of  information 
on  the  subjects  of  monopoly,  finance,  industry  and 
economics.  Centering  the  work  thus  will  also  help  to 
prevent  its  branching  out  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
other  subjects  and  will  prevent  the  pupils  in  English 
classes  from  trying  to  do  too  much. 

DRESS  AND  ADDRESS 

Alexander  H.  Revell, 

President  of  Alexander  H.  Revell  & Company. 
'^HERE  are  many  things  which  do  not  always 
appear  important  in  starting  a successful 
career.  I am  going  to  mention  some  of  them  re- 
gardless of  whether  you  agree  as  to  their  import- 
ance or  not. 

First,  1 will  mention  dress  and  address.  One  of 
the  important  things,  at  least  primarily,  is  to  dress 
as  well  as  one  may.  I do  not  mean  to  be  extrava- 
gant ; one  does  not  require  the  latest  fashion  in 
clothes,  but  at  all  times  the  clothing  should  be  well 
brushed,  and  to  a reasonable  extent  well  pressed. 
The  linen  should  be  as  clean  as  one’s  work  will  al- 
low and  one’s  pocket-book  can  afford  from  week 
to  week.  Sometimes  I think  many  young  men  ought 
to  save  money  in  other  ways  and  invest  it  in  clean 
linen,  or  in  making  a better  appearance.  Time  was 
when  a young  man  applied  for  a position  he  would 
be  asked  for  his  handwriting,  etc.  In  this  era  of 
stenography  and  typewriting,  counting-machines 
and  many  other  inventions,  what  first  impresses  the 
average  business  man  is  the  dress,  address,  and  con- 
versation— the  correct  use  of  English  by  the  ap- 
plicant. One  may  say : “It  costs  money  to  press 
clothes.”  I know  a young  man  who  has  but  two 
pairs  of  trousers  and  when  he  is  wearing  one  the 
other  is  between  the  spring  and  the  mattress  folded 
very  carefully.  When  he  sleeps  at  night  he  is  sav- 
ing money  pressing  his  trousers. 

One  need  not  tell  women  to  dress  as  well  as  they 
can.  They  always  do,  and  we  admire  them  for  it. 
But  men  too  often  overlook  the  importance  of  ap- 
pearance. There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but 
the  more  cleanly  one  keeps  his  clothing,  the  more 
cleanly  one  is  likely  to  act  in  the  every  day  affairs 
of  life,  and  the  straighter,  the  keener  he  is  likely  to  talk 
to  those  he  comes  in  contact  with.  The  more  cleanly 
he  is  in  dress,  the  more  cleanly  he  is  liable  to  be  in 
thought. 

One  must  first  be  disappointed  in  the  smaller 
things  before  one  can  appreciate  the  things  worth 
while. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.  D. 

The  Business  Correspondence  Course^ 


Of  late  years  correspondence  instruc- 
tion has  played  a large  part  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  whole  country. 
In  every  community  there  is  a large 
number  of  persons  who  have  not  had 
early  advantages  of  schooling,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  usual  opportunities  of  attending 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  teach  these  effectively  by 
correspondence.  Great  educational  undertakings  in 
correspondence  instruction  have  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  to  obtain  serviceable  education  who  other- 
wise would  have  gone  through  life  handicapped  by 
their  early  deficiencies. 

It  has  always  been  possible  for  young  men  and 
women  of  superior  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
through  force  of  will,  to  study  by  themselves  and  work 
out  whatever  educational  tasks  they  undertook,  but 
these  are  so  few  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  A far 
greater  proportion  are  able  to  train  themselves  when 
they  have  specific  directions  as  to  books  and  study,  and 
the  opportunity  of  having  their  queries  answered  as 
they  go  along.  This  is  what  the  modern  correspond- 
ence course  does.  It  gives  many,  who  would  not  other- 
wise know,  directions  as  to  what  to  study  in  order  to 
reach  any  desired  attainment.  It  supplies  the  texts ; 
it  directs  how  to  study  to  the  best  effect ; it  tests 
progress  by  examinations ; it  offers  inspration  and  en- 
couragement by  the  way ; answers  queries  and  gives 
explanations  that  help  over  obstacles  and,  finally,  caps 
all  this  with  examinations  and  a certificate  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  methods  of  correspondence  schools  differ 
widely.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  thing  is  not  much 
more  than  a device  for  selling  a series  of  text  books  at 
a very  much  advanced  price.  The  better  schools  sup- 
ply the  text  books  and  follow  these  up  by  test  ques- 
tions, expository  lectures,  inspirational  letters  and 
faithful  correction  of  papers  sent  in. 

Studying  by  correspondence  lacks  the  stimulating 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  personal  touch  that  char- 
acterizes class-room  instruction  with  a good  teacher, 
but  it  has  advantages  for  the  slower-thinking  or  sensi- 
tive students  in  that  they  are  not  hurried  or  em- 
barrassed. Some  types  of  mind  can  study  much  better 
in  a correspondence  course  than  in  a schoolroom.  Its 
great  advantage  comes  to  those  Who  cannot  attend 
schools  of  any  kind.  For  these  it  brings  educational 
salvation.  By  its  means  anyone  of  fair  ability  and 
reasonable  persistency  can  train  himself  for  any  ordi- 
nary pursuit  in  life  without  undue  expense  or  exer- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  to- 
day. 

The  successful  pioneer  in  all  this  work,  both  from 
a business  point  of  view  and  otherwise,  was  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.  It 
has  had  many  imitators,  some  of  whom  have  not  been 
creditable  exponents  of  the  system.  Others  have  gone 

•This  is  the  ninth  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Problems  of  Business 
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on  to  higher  work  and  more  effective  instruction.  Still 
others  have  undertaken  to  instruct  in  arts  that  cannot 
possibly  be  taught  adequately  by  mail.  Some  of  these 
keep  up  their  enrollment  by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
advertising.  One  of  these  institutions  advertised 
widely,  “Lawyers  Earn  $4,210.00  per  year — That  is 
(sic)  the  average  earnings  of  New  York  Lawyers 
eight  years  after  graduation.”  “In  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  the  average  is  $3,550.00.”  Obtaining  money 
by  such  extravagant  falsehoods  as  this  is  worse  than 
picking  pockets,  for  it  robs  its  victims  of  their  money 
and  also  of  their  time. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  have  a 
wide  curriculum.  Their  object  is  stated  to  be,  “first, 
teaching  employed  persons  the  science  of  their  trade  or 
profession ; second,  fitting  misplaced  or  dissatisfied 
persons  for  more  congenial  or  better  paid  work ; third, 
giving  young  and  unemployed  persons  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  start  at  good  salaries  in  a 
chosen  vocation.” 

A very  interesting  light  on  the  work  of  the  corre- 
spondence schools  is  given  by  the  report  of  the 
Minneapolis  Survey  for  Vocational  Education.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,*  not  less  than  36,000  students  in 
Minnesota  have  taken  instruction  with  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  on  which  it  is  estimated  $1,800,000  has  been 
paid  as  tuition  to  this  one  school.  A special  study  was 
made  of  the  cases  of  154  men  in  Minneapolis  who 
were  taking  instruction  by  correspondence.  Forty- 
four  out  of  every  100  students  reported  they  had  been 
benefited,  while  56  out  of  every  hundred  said  they  had 
received  no  help  in  their  work  from  the  courses.  It  is 
explained,  however,  that  many  of  these  enrolled  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  of  salesmen,  who  talked  them 
into  signing  a contract  that  they  did  not  understand. 
The  facts  gathered  by  the  survey  seem  to  indicate  that 
where  men  voluntarily  enrolled  for  the  courses  their 
chances  of  succeeding  were  almost  invariably  good, 
but  when  they  took  up  the  work  because  a salesman 
of  the  school  over-persuaded  them,  their  chances  of 
success  were  comparatively  poor. 

The  report  seemed  to  indicate  that  a good  many 
failed  for  lack  of  needed  elementary  education.  A 
common  school  education,  at  least,  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  correspondence  work.  The  amount  of  prelimi- 
nary education  which  a student  has  had  often  deter- 
mines his  success  or  failure  with  correspondence 
courses.  The  correspondence  schools  generally  require 
only  a knowledge  of  how  to  read  and  write  English. 
This  inadequate  preparation  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  In  comparing  correspondence  school  instruc- 
tion with  other  methods,  it  was  noticed  that  in  every 
case  where  a student  had  taken  any  school  courses  in 
the  public  schools  or  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  he  reported 
that  he  had  been  benefited  by  the  course.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  hold  true  of  the  correspondence  courses. 

The  report  concludes,  “The  whole  matter  of  whether 
a student  can  or  cannot  succeed  with  a correspondence 
course  depends  largely  on  the  personal  ambition  of  the 
student.  The  books  and  instruction,  on  the  whole,  are 
up-to-date  and  very  thorough  in  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  the  sciences  of  the  trades.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  set  of  text  books  on  the  market  is 
as  good  on  the  whole  for  the  student  desiring  direct 
and  practical  instruction  as  those  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  in  some  lines.  If  the  student 
has  sufficient  determination  and  mental  ability  he  will 
succeed.” 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  others  of  the  same  class,  that  the  other 
correspondence  courses  that  are  yet  to  be  described  are 
all  of  higher  grade  and  appeal  to  persons  that  are 
better  qualified  to  take  up  correspondence  instruction, 
and  are  designed  for  more  advanced  students  or  stu- 
dents specializing  in  such  professions  as  law,  account- 
ancy and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  report  is 
entirely  favorable  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  success  of 
those  who  voluntarily  respond  to  the  advertising  of  the 
schools,  but  is  equally  strong  in  the  assertion  that  those 
who  are  talked  into  taking  courses  by  persuasive 
solicitors  usually  get  the  minimum  of  good  from  the 
time  and  money  so  expended.  The  trouble  with  the 
International  Schools’  solicitors  probably  was  that 
they  dealt  too  much  with  the  immature  and  ignorant 
and  over-persuaded  young  people  to  take  courses  for 
which  they  were  not  fitted.  Many  private  business 
schools  do  the  same.  This  should  not  be  understood 
as  reflecting  on  the  presentation  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion through  personal  salesmanship  where  there  is  no 
deception  and  where  the  solicitor  is  dealing  with  intel- 
ligent men  and  women.  Many  a young  man  has  had 
his  ambition  awakened  by  the  talk  of  a good  salesman 
and  has  taken  a course  that  has  opened  for  him  the 
whole  upward  path  and  led  him  to  study,  improvement 
and  the  proper  development  of  his  mental  powers. 

The  next  class  of  correspondence  training  of  some- 
what higher  pretensions  is  exemplified  in  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Pace  & Pace  Schools  in  New  York  and 
the  Walton  School  of  Commerce  in  Chicago.  We 
name  these  schools  as  typical  of  a class  that  endeavors 
to  carrv  correspondence  education  into  specialized 
fields  which  demand  more  than  that  covered  by  the 
usual  elementary  branches.  Besides  being  eminently 
successful  as  correspondence  courses,  the  text  books  of 
these  schools  have  been  adopted  in  many  educational 
institutions  where  special  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
accounting. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  correspondence  schools 
of  this  class  offer  many  advantages.  Usually  a young 
man  who  takes  up  a correspondence  course  in  the 
higher  branches  of  accountancy  and  business  has  al- 
ready had  experience  in  business  and  has  found  his 
limitations,  and  feels  that  he  must  overcome  these  or 
be  handicapped  all  his  life  long.  He  is  investing  his 
own  time  and  his  own  money,  and  he  goes  to  work 
determined  to  get  the  greatest  possible  return.  As  a 
result  these  schools  have  reached  large  numbers  of 
young  men,  often  the  brightest  and  most  ambitious  in 
their  communities.  They  have  improved  themselves 
by  taking  these  courses,  and  many  of  them  have  after- 
ward done  well  in  business  life. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  the  unusual  work  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  This  institution  has 
worked  out  the  theory  of  business  instruction  based 
upon  its  modern  business  course  and  service  to  ap- 
parently the  highest  degree.  It  was  organized  by  an 
exceptionally  able  staff  of  men  who  are  not  only  edu- 


cators, but  at  the  same  time  shrewd  and  capable  busi- 
ness men  of  high  attainments,  experienced  both  in 
actual  business  and  in  educational  work,  who  applied 
their  best  endeavors  to  devising  a correspondence 
course  in  business  instruction  of  the  highest  order. 
The  course  and  service  includes  an  exceptionally  good 
series  of  text  books,  the  study  of  which  is  followed  up 
by  a series  of  written  lectures  and  business  problems 
sent  out  to  subscribers  monthly  during  the  course,  and 
by  printed  talks  which  are  discussions  of  the  principles 
treated  in  the  text  books,  and  which  are  sent  out  fort- 
nightly. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  course  embraces 
the  following  subjects: 


Economics  of  Business. 

Organization. 

Management. 

Marketing  Methods. 

Salesmanship. 

Advertising. 

Correspondence. 

Credits. 

Traffic. 


Foreign  Exchange. 
Investment  and  Speculation. 
Insurance. 

Real  Estate. 

Commercial  Law. 
Accounting  Practice. 
Auditing. 

Cost  Finding. 

Corporation  Finance. 
Banking  Principles  and  Practice. 

The  management  and  the  propaganda  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute  have  been  characterized  by 
the  application  of  the  latest  modern  methods  of  adver- 
tising and  selling,  and  the  results  have  been  marvelous. 
Over  35,000  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  enrolled,  and  these  men,  or  many  of  them,  are 
of  mature  years,  well  advanced  in  business,  who  are 
keeping  themselves  abreast  of  the  times  by  hard  study 
of  modern  text  hooks.  The  work  of  the  Institute  rep- 
resents the  ideal  of  business  instruction  given  by  cor- 
respondence on  a purely  business  basis. 


Extension  University  Courses. 

Several  of  our  largest  universities  have  provided 
correspondence  study  departments,  which  have  had 
hut  a few  years.  The  courses  provided  by  these  uni- 
versities take  up  nearly  everything  that  is  taught  in 
the  university  itself ; that  is,  everything  that  can  be 
taught  without  the  laboratories  and  special  apparatus 
that  necessarily  require  residence  study.  The  fees  in 
these  courses  are  moderate,  and  the  teaching  of  a high 
order.  In  many  cases  the  correspondence  studv  is 
taken  up  as  a preliminary  to  matriculation,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  a student  to  prepare  himself  to 
enter  some  of  the  best  colleges  in  this  country  by  this 
means. 

In  its  bulletin,  the  University  of  California  says: 

“It  is  not  assumed  that  correspondence  study  can 
entirely  take  the  place  of  residence  study  in  a college 
or  university.  Some  subjects  require  laboratory  ap- 
jiaratus,  expensive  books  and  other  equipment,  as  well 
as  oral  instruction,  which  cannot  well  he  supplied  with 
correspondence  instruction.  There  is  also  great  ad- 
vantage in  attending  a well  organized  class,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  supplied  with  necessary  materials. 

“Correspondence  instruction,  however,  has  a num- 
ber of  peculiar  advantages.  The  teaching  is  direct  and 
individual.  The  actual  work  may  he  done  under  cir- 
cumstances which  admit  of  the  least  possible  distrac- 
tion. Instead  of  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts  on 
onlv  part  of  an  assignment,  as  often  happens  in  the 
ordinary  recitation,  each  student  must  not  only  study, 
{Continued  on  page  410.') 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Sales  Letters^ 


What  can  your  students  sell?  To  what 
class  or  classes  of  persons  can  they  sell? 
W hat  objects  or  what  kinds  of  service 
do  they  know  about  well  enough  to 
imagine  what  ought  to  be  said  to  sell 
them  to  prospective  purchasers? 

The  answer  lies,  not  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  but  in  the  range  of  tlie  things  you 
are  looking  at  this  moment  and  that  you  think  about 
every  day  of  your  life.  \\’hat  do  you  see  right  now  that 
suggests  topics  for  sales  letters?  A desk  chair,  a desk, 
an  electric  study  lamp,  fixtures  for  storm  windows ; 
shrubs,  bulbs,  and  seeds : lawns  to  be  cleaned  in  the 
spring  and  mowed  in  the  summer,  ashes  and  rubbish 
to  be  removed,  storm  windows  to  be  taken  off  and 
screens  to  be  put  on. 

Here  is  a space  where  a cement  walk  must  soon  be 
laid.  Here  are  children  at  play,  suggesting  a wide 
range  of  service  to  be  rendered.  Some  cbildren  must 
be  looked  after  in  tbe  evening  when  their  mother  is 
out : some  can  be  collected  in  a vacation  play-school 
or  story-telling  group,  or  taken  on  nature-study  walks. 
Boys  can  be  given  camp-craft  training  on  short  “hikes,” 
or  a group  can  be  taken  to  a summer  camp,  or  a boy 
who  has  attended  a camp  can  try  to  get  other  boys 
to  go. 

A few  years  ago  a teacher  traveled  half  a day's  ride 
to  talk  over  with  me  what  topics  she  could  get  her 
class  to  write  sales  letters  about.  The  young  men  and 
women  she  was  teaching  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  IMv  friend’s  train  was  late,  and  when  we 
finally  came  together  for  conference,  our  time  was  cut 
down  to  half  an  hour.  But  right  in  the  objects  to  be 
seen  in  my  office  and  from  my  office  window  we  found 
enough  subjects  to  keep  her  class  profitably  busy  for 
some  months. 

Here  is  a letter  file,  for  instance.  What  wood  is  it 
made  of.  how  has  this  been  dried,  how  about  the  quality 
of  its  veneering  and  its  construction,  and  what  do 
these  points  mean  to  the  man  in  an  office  ? What  is 
its  finish  ? How  many  letters  will  a drawer  hold  ? 
\\’hat  sort  of  follower-block  has  it?  Will  the  drawer 
pull  out  easily,  and  why.  and  how  durable  is  the  roller 
mechanism?  Will  it  stick  in  damp  weather?  What 
different  units  are  obtainable  in  files  of  this  make,  and 
how  are  they  adapted  to  a particular  business  office 
in  which  we  are  trying  to  make  a sale?  What  is  the 
price  ? 

The  first  thing  for  a teacher  of  sales  letters  to  do 
with  a class,  then,  is  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  article 
or  the  service  to  be  sold,  and  to  make  a thorough  study 
of  it  from  every  point  of  view  that  can  interest  the 
prospective  purchaser.  The  class  can  become  informed 
about  the  goods  in  their  manufacture,  about  the  per- 
sonnel and  organization  of  the  house  that  handles 
them.  It  can  collect  testimony  from  every  kind  of 
user  and  concerning  use  under  every  condition,  both 
ordinary  and  extreme  cases.  .Mways  the  class  should 

*Tliis  is  the  ninth  of  a series  on  “The  Business  Letter.”  by  Edward 
Hall  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  Vniversity  of 
consin.  Next  month’s  article  will  deal  with  letters  of  application. 


keep  uppermost  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the  seller  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  of  the  buyer.  What  do  these 
things  mean  to  him  ? Specific  service  to  the  buyer 
should  be  the  note  of  every  bit  of  information  that  is 
to  be  used. 

There  is  a long  list  of  objects  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar  in  part  from  use,  in  part  from  reading 
advertisements  and  booklets.  A farm  wagon,  a cream 
separator,  a small  gas  engine  for  farm  use,  a small 
tractor,  farm  produce  to  be  sold  by  parcel  post ; these 
can  be  studied  and  written  on  by  one  class  of  students. 

sewing  machine,  a kitchen  cabinet,  a refrigerator,  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  an  electric  iron  or  toaster,  a dish- 
washer, aluminum  cooking  utensils,  can  be  dealt  with 
by  almost  any  class  of  students.  A dictating  machine, 
an  adding  machine,  a typewriter,  are  only  a few  of  the 
office  devices  that  a class  in  Business  Letters  is  inter- 
ested in  learning  about.  Many  students  have  “clerked” 
in  a country  department-store,  or  in  a dry-goods  store, 
furniture  store,  grocery  store,  or  drug  store,  in  a town 
or  city,  and  can  write  letters  either  on  the  service  of 
the  store  as  a whole,  or  on  special  sales  or  seasonable 
merchandise. 

Letter  salesmanship  begins  at  home,  in  the  sense  that 
one  can  sell  best  the  things  he  is  familiar  with,  and  to 
a class  of  buyers  with  whose  needs  and  wishes  and  pur- 
chasing powers  and  general  habit  of  mind  he  is  most 
familiar.  When  a writer  of  sales  letters,  especially  a 
novice,  gets  “off  his  beat,”  he  is  liable  to  a thousand 
errors  of  taste  and  judgment  that  would  not  otherwise 
enter.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
teacher  to  begin  on  fairly  familiar  ground. 

After  a good  vigorous  class  discussion  has  brought 
out  plenty  of  the  chief  “talking  points”  about  an  article, 
the  next  study  should  be  directed  at  the  prospective 
customer.  Elere  a word  of  caution  is  in  order.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  chief  guides  to  a constructive 
science  of  salesmanship  has  been  a study  of  the  in- 
stincts of  the  buyer,  classifying  them  and  preparing 
material  which  appeals  directly  to  each  of  them.  But 
if  the  problem  of  writing  sales  letters  be  approached 
first  from  this  angle,  our  inexperienced  students  are 
all  too  likely  to  write  in  forced,  unnatural  language 
that  has  no  blood-relationship  to  the  talk  that  makes 
people  buy  goods.  After  a class  has  written  a few  let- 
ters, the  various  appeals  can  be  canvassed  in  the  hope 
of  uncovering  some  new  sales  argument  to  reinforce 
those  which  have  been  turned  up  by  less  formal  dis- 
cussion. 

But  make  the  class  study  the  prospective  customer 
in  such  a fashion  that  his  use  of  the  article  or  the 
service  in  question  will  come  to  seem  a real  and  not  an 
imaginary  thing. 

What  does  a steel  axle  on  a farm  wagon  mean  to  a 
farmer?  In  the  locality  of  your  class,  what  load  is  he 
likely  to  be  carrying  so  heavy  that  as  his  wagon  slips 
into  a deep,  frozen  rut  and  gets  the  whole  sudden, 
snapping  jar  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  be  is  going 
to  be  thankful  that  he  has  a steel  axle  to  stand  the 
strain?  \Vhat  really  are  the  values  that  a housewife 
will  find  in  a good  refrigerator  as  she  uses  it  ? Does 
it  mean  anything  specific  to  the  people  of  a locality  to 
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to  have  a drug  store  that  is  unusually  careful  about 
putting  up  prescriptions?  What  qualities  in  a type- 
writer appeal  to  the  head  of  the  firm — what  to  the 
stenographer?  If  you  wrote  a letter  to  a boy’s  father 
about  a summer  camp,  how  would  it  differ  from  the 
letter  you  might  write  at  the  same  time  to  the  boy? 
In  selling  mackinaws  to  college  men,  what  would  you 
sav  that  vou  might  not  say  in  selling  mackinaws  to 
lumbermen  ? 

It  is  good  practice — none  better — after  writing  a 
letter  about  an  article  to  one  class  of  ])eople,  to  try  to 
sell  the  same  article  to  another  class.  Let  this  exercise, 
however,  come  after  the  students  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  straightforward  problems. 

This  study  of  the  goods  and  the  customers  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  composition  not  put  into  letter 
form,  that  is,  of  simple  e.xposition.  If  so,  the  teacher 
must  demand  very  specific  statements  and  as  much  de- 
tail as  possible.  Hasty  generalizing  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible preparation  for  writing  sales  letters. 

Now  comes  the  actual  task  of  building  the  letter  out 
of  the  raw  material  thus  gathered. 

We  must  never  let  the  class  forget  that  they  are 
writing  letters,  and  that  the  practice  they  have  had  in 
creating  the  personal  tone,  in  securing  the  confidence 
of  the  person  addressed  by  frank,  friendly,  natural 
language,  must  be  brought  to  bear  when  they  begin 
to  write  sales  letters.  Students  are  apt  to  think  of 
sales  letters  only  as  forms  prepared  in  thousands  and 
sent  out  to  unknown  persons  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  likely  to  think,  also,  that  in  their  sales  letters  they 
are  trying  to  sell  a man  something  that  he  doesn't 
want.  Both  of  these  exert  a bad  influence  over  the 
real  effectiveness  of  letters.  Rather  have  the  class 
think  in  terms  of  one  particular  farmer  or  housewife  or 
father ; better  remind  them  that  the  person  here  ad- 
dressed is  buying  things  constantly,  that  he  has  a real 
need  for  the  goods  or  the  service  they  have  to  offer, 
and  that  their  object  is  not  to  shout  down  his  deter- 
mined opposition,  but  to  make  it  seem  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  buy. 

Above  all,  the  letter  should  be  lively,  interesting, 
pleasant  to  read,  a friendly  introduction  to  the  sale. 
Get  hold  of  some  letters  by  famous  masters  of  the 
■“friendly  craft,”  such  as  the  Selected  English  Letters 
in  the  World's  Classics  Library  or  the  similar  volume 
in  the  Riverside  Classics,  and  by  reading  a few  with 
the  class  let  them  catch  some  inkling  of  what  qualities 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  constituted  the  charm  of  good 
letters,  the  qualities  that  make  the  reader  open  the 
envelope  eagerly,  and  read  hungrily. 

Social  letters  like  these,  of  course,  lack  the  incite- 
ment to  action  that  a sales  letter  must  have ; but  the 
most  successful  sales  letters  are  those  that  reflect  a 
really  “live”  personality,  that  describe  things  freshly 
and  clearly  ; and  these  qualities  will  be  felt  in  the  works 
of  famous  writers  of  social  letters.  “Sales  letters,” 
writes  a friend  of  mine,  an  advertising  manager, 
“should  be  bubbling  over  with  life.”  Never  give  your 
approval  to  a dull  sales  letter. 

While  a sales  letter  must  be  interesting  in  all  its 
parts,  it  must  follow  through  four  important  stages 
in  its  road  to  the  appeal  for  action  that  comes  at  the 
end,  and  the  kind  of  interest  to  be  found  in  each  of 
these  will  differ  with  the  purpose  assigned  it. 

Just  as  we  have  found  a knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  material  one  of  the  keys  to  success  in  letters 
of  adjustment,  of  credit  and  collection,  and  of  imiuiry. 


so  in  sales  letters  a d, finite  principle  can  be  established 
that  will  in  general  hoi  1 good.  Every  appeal  to  action, 
every  attempt  to  bri/.g  some  one  else  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  contains  in  essence  four  elements.  It  must 
first  attract  our  attention,  then  set  forth  the  vital  facts 
while  the  attention  is  fresh,  then  by  persuasion  lead 
us  up  to  the  request  for  action.  There  is  nothing 
formal  about  this  arrangement,  and  nothing  that  pre- 
vents the  widest  variety  of  letter  writing.  It  is  simply 
the  natural  arrangement,  and  if  any  one  of  the  four 
elements  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  in  anv  good 
letter,  that  is  because  the  writer  has  cleverly  known 
how  to  make  the  imagination  of  the  reader  supply  it. 

The  first  words  of  a letter  have  to  attract  attention, 
to  save  it  from  the  gulf  that  yawns  for  it — the  waste- 
basket. The  best  term  for  this  first  section  is  “the 
point  of  contact,”  for  its  function  is  to  make  a con- 
nection between  the  topic  it  presents  and  the  thoughts 
or  the  interests  of  the  reader.  This  contact  need  not 
be  a violent  one.  but  it  must  promise  well,  like  the  first 
sentence  of  a story,  if  we  are  to  read  on. 

Next  comes  the  sp.tement  of  just  what  the  letter 
proposes,  the  plan,  the  description  of  the  article  or  the 
reference  to  it;  in  a word,  the  real  subject  of  the  letter, 
jmesented  as  near  the  1.  eginning  as  it  can  be  put.  This 
section  of  the  letter  must  convince  us  of  the  merit  of 
what  is  being  put  before  us;  not  necessarily  by  a 
lengthy  or  detailed  treatment,  but  by  some  statement 
that  makes  us  feel,  m.uriistakably,  that  here  we  have 
to  do  with  something  really  worthy  in  itself. 

But  mere  convicticn  is  not  enough,  and  so  jjer- 
suasion,  that  which  leads  to  action,  must  be  called  in 
to  make  us  feel,  “This  means  me.”  In  analyzing  the 
“talking  points'’  for  th.is  purpose,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  distinguish  between  those  that  have  better  effect  in 
setting  the  idea  clearh-  l;efore  the  reader’s  mind,  and 
those  that  appeal  more  to  his  desires  and  interests,  that 
remove  lingering  objections  to  purchasing,  or  that 
paint  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  ownership.  The 
persuasive  section  of  the  letter  should  not  look  too 
"solid'’ ; it  should  be  s'fill  more  livelv  and  interesting 
than  in  the  preceding  section. 

Finally,  the  appeal  to  action  closes  the  letter.  A 
pleasant  request  is  better  than  trite  commands  of  the 
“Do  it  now’’  style.  The  “clincher,”  as  this  fourth  sec- 
tion is  often  called,  may  invite  to  a varietv  of  actions, 
such  as  sending  a check,  filling  out  an  enclosed  postal, 
preparing  for  the  visit  of  a salesman,  reading  a cata- 
log or  booklet,  calling  on  a local  agent,  or  picking  up 
the  telephone.  Your  reader  will  always  remember  the 
letter  better  if  he  performs  some  action,  no  matter  how 
slight,  in  connection  wi:'i  it.  The  nature  and  position 
of  the  person  addressed  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
determining  how  vigorcus  this  final  appeal  should  be. 
A good  e.xercise  is  for  the  teacher  to  set  before  the 
class  some  good  sales  letter  minus  its  clincher,  and  ask 
the  students  each  to  write  the  last  sentences. 

Business  letter  writers  have  traveled  a long  way 
since  first  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  good 
letters  of  today  differ  as  widely  from  those  of  ten  years 
ago  as  do  the  advertisements  of  today  from  the  heavy 
type  and  imperative  language  that  look  so  odd  in  the 
back  pages  of  an  old  magazine.  Persuasiveness,  at- 
tractiveness, conversational  style  ratber  than  violent 
commands,  frankness  and  genuineness  rather  than  arti- 
ficial oratory  and  hocus-pocus,  these  are  the  qualities 
most  in  demand  today. 

We  cannot,  save  in  unusual  cases,  get  the  students 
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of  our  classes  to  turn  out  letters  that  could  be  used  in 
national  advertising,  simply  because  more  principles 
than  those  of  letter  writing  enter  in — principles  of  mer- 
chandising, problems  that  concern  the  peculiar  tech- 
nique of  a special  trade,  and  that  only  long  experience 
can  foresee.  But  since  we  are  dealing  with  the  sales 
writers  of  the  future,  who  are  not  hampered  by  the 
dullness  and  artificiality  that  have  become  habitual  to 
hosts  of  men  now  writing,  we  can  encourage  a natural, 
interesting  style,  and  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of 
the  buyer’s  interests. 

For  example,  no  one  fault  of  sales  letters  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  the  “we”  habit,  the  habit 
of  presenting  ideas  always  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  seller,  as  represented  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

“We  have  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
gas  plates  for  several  years  and  have  had  very  grati- 
fying success  in  placing  our  plates  on  the  market.  It 
has  been  our  aim  for  some  years  to  make  such  a gas 
plate  for  domestic  purposes  as  would  prove  practical 
under  all  conditions.” 

“yit  are  desirous  of  calling  your  attention  to  our 
presses.  These  machines  lead  the  market.” 

Now  whatever  mistakes  of  inexperience  the  students 
of  the  present  generation  may  make,  they  can  be 
guided  away  from  such  dull,  egotistical  generalizations 
as  these. 

The  following  letter  well  illustrates  not  only  how  the 
four  stages  of  contact,  conviction,  persuasion,  and 
clincher,  appear  in  a simple  letter,  but  is  an  example 
of  unity  as  well,  since  the  special  price  is  prominent 
throughout.  The  value  of  the  goods  is  convincingly 
shown,  but  this  idea  is  subordinated : 

“It  happens  that  almost  every  week  we  have  odd  lots 
from  our  different  departments,  some  of  them  being 
items  which  our  buyers  could  not  get  enough  of  to  cata- 
log, but  which  were  too  good  to  pass  up,  so  that  they 
were  bought  for  house  bargains.  Others  represent 
goods  that  we  have  discontinued. 

“Our  China  buyer,  Mr.  Phillips,  just  ’phoned  me  and 
informed  me  that  he  has  a few  packages  of  just  such 
goods  that  he  has  put  a very  special  price  on.  The 
assortment  consists  of  three  of  each  of  eight  items, 
making  a total  of  two  dozen  in  a package,  among  which 
are  included  salads,  jugs,  cups  and  saucers,  chop 
plates,  fancy  plates,  etc. 

“A  great  many  items  in  this  assortment  are  reguular 
50-cent  sellers,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  would 
easily  bring  25  cents.  The  average  catalog  price  of 
this  assortment  would  be  about  $4.00  a dozen.  Our 
special  clean-up  price  is  $2.25  a dozen. 

“If  you  can  use  one  I would  suggest  that  you  let 
me  have  you  order  by  return  mail,  as  the  quantity  of 
these  assortments  is  limited. 

“I  am  enclosing  an  envelope  for  your  reply. 

Yours  very  truly, 

“P.  S. — I am  also  enclosing  a little  leaflet  which  tells 
you  how  to  get  rich  l)y  losing  money.  This  leaflet 
brings  you  a message  worth  reading.” 

While  there  is  more  in  this  letter  than  appears  on 
first  glance,  since  it  is  a skilful  attempt  to  make  a 
dealer  see  the  advantage  of  trading  regularly  with  a 
house  that  offers  such  bargains,  still  it  is  a simple 
letter,  as  most  good  letters  are.  Its  language  is  nat- 
ural and  unforced ; there  is  only  one  epigram,  “how  to 
get  rich  by  losing  money'”  while  such  words  as  “hap- 
pens,” “odd  lots,”  “pass  up,”  “just  ’phoned  me,”  aid  the 


impression  that  this  is  a real  opportunity  and  a real 
letter. 

One  last  principle  can  hardly  receive  too  much  em- 
phasis. Whenever  and  wherever  possible,  the  language 
of  sales  letters  should  call  up  definite  and  clear  mental 
images ; preferably,  these  should  be  images  of  action ; 
and  best  of  all  is  the  image  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser performing  some  action  in  connection  with  the 
article,  such  as  testing  it,  buying  it,  or  using  it  and  get- 
ting satisfaction  from  it.  Such  images  are  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  illustrations  in  advertisements ; the  letter 
has  no  less  opportunity  than  they.  It  is  easy  to  over-do 
this  principle  in  use,  especially  the  last-mentioned  phase 
of  it.  One  must  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  that  he 
would  feel  if  the  subject  were  being  treated  in  a con- 
versation. But  the  use  of  picturing  language  will  af- 
ford invaluable  exercises  for  clarifying  and  stimulating 
the  language  of  student  letters,  and  will  give  the  mem- 
bers of  our  classes,  whether  or  not  they  write  sales  let- 
ters in  the  future,  an  excellent  habit  of  thought. 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL 
COURSE 

{Continued  from  page  393.) 

parts.  Students  in  this  class  in  a very  short  while, 
with  the  use  of  aliquot  parts,  mentally  could  give  the 
])roper  answer  to  problems  that  the  ordinary  student 
would  have  had  to  set  down  on  paper  or  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard.  Even  complicated  problems  were 
correctly  answered  by  a large  percentage  of  this  class 
without  the  necessity  for  setting  down  a single  figure. 
The  business  man  often  wishes  information  and  wishes 
it  quickly.  It  might  be  well  to  initiate  the  student  of 
the  high  school  into  the  possibilities  of  the  commer- 
cial slide  rule.  Such  a commercial  slide  rule  can  be 
obtained  at  as  small  an  expense  as  one  dollar,  and 
undoubtedly  business  men  who  have  occasion  to  make 
rapid  and  accurate  calculations  will  sooner  or  later 
adopt  it,  so  that  its  general  use  in  business  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  high  school  student  could  and 
should  have  knowledge  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
slide  rule,  and  this  he  could  get  very  readily  in  con- 
nection with  the  drill  on  aliquot  parts  or  a drill  in  rapid 
calculation  with  a slide  rule. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Commercial  geography  is  a subject  which  is  very 
hard  to  place  in  the  curriculum  in  any  one  position,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  in  so  many  schools  in 
different  years.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  well 
to  place  commercial  geography  in  the  second  year  of 
the  course,  and  to  allow  at  least  four  periods  a week 
for  a.  whole  year  for  the  study  of  this  subject. 

General  Science. 

General  science  might  be  carried  through  at  least 
two  years  of  the  course.  No  commercial  student 
should  be  allowed  to  graduate  from  high  school  with- 
out at  least  some  knowledge  of  general  science,  includ- 
ing botany,  elementary  geology,  chemistry  and 
physics.  A detailed  study  of  these  subjects  should 
not  be  attempted,  but  the  general  principles  of  science 
and  of  the  science  of  botany,  geology,  chemistry  and 
physics,  together  with  numerous  experiments  illus- 
trating the  principles  to  be  taught,  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  course.  Perhaps  three  hours  a week  a 
semester  for  the  first  two  years  should  be  given  to 
this  subject.  This  subject  is  usually  elective. 
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By  Louis  M.  Crandall. 


Back  Calling'^' 


'I'he  success  of  all  back  calling  depends 
largely  upon  the  impression  that  you 
made  on  your  first  call. 

A back  call  is  necessary  when,  as  a 
solicitor,  you  have  failed  to  get  the  ap- 
plication on  the  first  call. 

The  success  of  the  back  call  is  prac- 
tically assured  if  in  your  initial  inter- 
view you  were  able  to  size  up  the  pros- 
pect carefully  and  draw  from  him  the  real  reason 
why  he  did  not  decide  to  take  a course  in  your  insti- 
tution. 

Unless  you  note  very  carefully  what  is  said  in  the 
first  interview  you  may  arrive  at  a dififerent  decision 
than  the  real  one  as  to  why  the  prospect  did  not  enroll. 
For  instance,  the  mother  may  say  that  she  does  not 
believe  John  would  make  a success  of  office  work  when 
really  she  does  believe  that  he  would  succeed  if  she 
could  get  the  boy’s  father  to  let  him  take  the  course. 
She  does  not  want  to  tell  you  that  her  husband  wants 
to  put  the  boy  to  work  where  he  can  be  bringing  in 
something  for  the  support  of  the  family.  If  she  had 
told  you  that  that  was  the  reason  why  she  was  not 
sending  John,  you  would  immediately  get  in  touch 
with  the  father  and  convince  him  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  put  John  to  work  at  his  present  earning  ca- 
pacity when  by  a few  months  in  your  school  he  could 
put  him  to  work  for  much  more. 

This  would  thoroughly  convince  John’s  dad  that  he 
was  losing  a considerable  revenue  by  letting  John  go  to 
work.  You  would  convince  him  that  John,  John’s 
mother  and  John’s  father  were  all  losing  money  by  the 
boy’s  not  getting  a business  education  at  your  school. 
Show  them  that  John  will  have  to  pay  a big  price  in 
lost  earnings  for  the  course,  if  he  goes  without  it,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  gets  the  course,  it  will  pay  him 
handsomely  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Convince  the  prospect  that  the  people  who  pay  high- 
est are  those  who  do  without  a business  education  in 
your  school. 

The  difference  between  his  earning  capacity  with 
your  business  course  as  compared  to  his  earning  capa- 
city without  your  business  course  should  be  shown  in 
figures  expressed  in  dollars  per  year  for  a long  period. 

When  leaving  the  prospect  you  should  have  made 
sure  that  you  actually  found  the  real  reason  for  his 
decision  not  to  take  a course  at  your  school.  Your 
future  as  a business  school  solicitor  is  dependent  upon 
doing  this  thing  w’ell. 

_ If  you  do  not  know  why  you  did  not  get  the  applica- 
tion in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  use  of  going  back  and 
taking  a chance  of  losing  again.  You  certainly  have 
no  chance  of  winning  if  you  do  not  know  why  you  were 
turned  down  at  the  first  interview. 

That  ladder  of  yours  upon  which  you  expect  to  climb 
to  continuous  and  profitable  business  will  surely  slip 
and  may  possibly  fall  if  you  are  not  prepared  for  the 
back  call. 

In  the  first  interview  you  should  learn  just  what  sort 
of  appeal  suited  your  prospect  best  and  aroused  the 
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most  interest.  Be  sure  you  use  this  knowledge  in  youi 
second  interview,  and  try  to  have  the  interview  with 
all  the  interested  parties  on  hand.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
prospect  on  the  defensive.  Be  sure  to  dominate,  but 
don't  antagonize.  Get  the  prospect,  father  and  mother 
all  together  for  this  back  call.  If  you  don’t  do  this 
you  may  have  to  make  two  more  calls  before  giving  up, 
and  this  will  lessen  your  chances  of  getting  the 
application. 

Even  when  telling  prospects  things  that  you  feel 
quite  sure  they  do  not  know,  it  is  best  to  assume  that 
they  already  know  them,  but  that  the  facts  have  pos- 
sibly been  forgotten  or  unnoticed  of  late.  If  you  get  a 
feeling  that  you  are  very  clever  and  irresistible,  you 
will  surely  show  it  in  your  make-up  and  your  person- 
ality will  be  disgusting  to  all  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact. 

Your  mission  is  to  help  the  young  people  and  parents 
of  your  vicinity  to  see  the  light.  Help  them  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  education  they  can  get  at  your  school. 
Help  them  to  realize  the  happiness  and  contentment 
that  your  course  will  bring,  as  well  as  the  financial 
gain. 

Don’t  give  them  the  feeling  that  you  want  their  ap- 
])lication  unless  you  feel  that  it  will  help  you  to  win  the 
case.  It  is  not  what  you  want  that  counts  with  the 
prospect ; it  is  what  they  want  and  what  they  are  to 
receive. 

You  are  out  on  the  firing  line  soliciting  young  people 
to  let  you  help  them.  If  you  only  get  from  your 
soliciting  the  dollars  paid  you  each  month  in  salary, 
give  up  soliciting,  for  there  is  someone  in  this  good  old 
world  of  ours  who  can  solicit  and  get  more  joy  and 
happiness  from  having  helped  the  young  people  of 
your  community  to  get  a better  start  in  life  than  he 
does  from  the  few  dollars  he  collects  each  month. 

Try  to  arrange  your  back  call  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  evenings,  as  you  will  need  all  of  your  day 
hours  for  new  business.  It  would  be  a good  idea  if 
solicitors  would  consider  their  work  as  play.  The  idea 
might  help  them  to  be  as  anxious  to  get  to  it  as  they 
sometimes  are  to  get  to  their  vacations. 

Think  of  your  work  as  a mission  you  have  to  ac- 
complish and  an  opportunity  you  have  to  help  make 
this  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live.  Consider 
every  obstacle  as  another  opportunity  for  another  vic- 
tory. If  there  were  no  obstacles  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  victories  to  be  won. 

You  must  teach  the  prospect  the  value  of  a business 
education.  If  they  already  knew  its  value,  as  some 
solicitors  assume,  the  private  school  manager  would 
not  need  the  services  of  a solicitor  or  ambassador ; the 
prospects  would  simply  rush  in  to  school  without 
solicitors  calling  to  explain  the  courses  and  advantages 
offered. 

Remember  you  are  helping  others  to  help  themselves 
when  you  make  them  realize  the  advantages  offered 
by  your  school. 

If  you  do  not  realize  that  you  are  working  to  serve, 
to  help  make  the  world  brighter  for  the  young  people, 
you  are  missing  a lot  of  happiness. 

If  you  get  real  joy  out  of  your  soliciting,  if  you  get 
real  happiness  from  your  work,  you  will  be  so  success- 
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ful  in  it  that  yon  will  not  have  to  . ^ok  for  a new  posi- 
tion every  year,  or  suiter  for  wa..t  of  the  necessities 
of  life  and  a few  of  the  "iixin  s.  Positions  are  con- 
stantly being'  offered  to  tho^e  prepared  to  get 
RESULTS.  Those  who  have  a i ^al  spirit  of  service  in 
their  hearts  will  be  known,  and  the  best  places  will  be 
offered  to  those  prepared  to  hold  Stem. 

it  is  not  how  much  money  a man  gets  that  makes 
him  happy;  but  what  he  gets  wi  ll  the  money  may 
make  him  happy  or  otherwise. 

Paste  this  in  your  hat — engrai  e ii  on  your  heart,  and 
repeat  it  every  day  to  every  pros,  ect  you  can  get  a 
chance  to  repeat  it  to — of  course  .t  will  help  them — 
but  you  will  derive  the  chief  benci':'. 

"Within  yourself  lies  the  ctu  se  : whatever  enters 
vour  life.  To  come  into  the  fui!  r.alization  of  your 
own  awakened  interior  powers  is  to  be  able  to  condi- 
tion your  life  in  exact  accord  witii  what  you  would 
have  it.” — Trine. 

Someone  has  said,  "We  invite  wr.at  we  fear,  just  as, 
by  a diff'erent  attitude  of  mind,  we  invite  and  attract 
the  influence  and  conditions  we  desire.” 

Have  confidence  in  your  school,  its  courses,  its  in- 
spiring faculty,  its  principal  and  yourself,  and  you  wdll 
wdn  the  confidence  of  the  prospect. 

Impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  parent  that  this  is  an 
opportunitv  knocking  at  his  door  ru.d  that  the  future 
of  this  boy  or  girl  is  the  chief  consideration. 

Impress  upon  their  minds  that  tin  y cannot  do  more 
than  give  their  child  a chance  and  d.iat  they  certainly 
do  not  want  to  do  less. 

Be  careful  to  make  all  of  your  bask  call  selling  talk 
constructive,  or,  in  other  words,  create  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospect  a mental  picture  of  the  true  value  of  a 
business  education  at  your  school. 

Ask  the  prospect  if  he  has  read  over  the  literature 
you  left  with  him  on  your  first  call  ;.nd  what  his  per- 
sonal opinion  regarding  the  value  of  a business  educa- 
tion is,  and  if  he  could  conceive  of  any  more  that  a 
school  could  do  for  those  who  atten  1 it  than  you  are 
doing  for  those  who  attend  your  sch.ool.  His  answer 
to  such  questions  as  these  will  give  ; ou  a sure  guide  as 
to  what  it  is  best  to  say  on  your  bad;  call. 

In  back  calling  the  school  represcr.'.'’tive  has  a won- 
derful opportunity  to  check  up  the  a Ivertising  value 
of  the  different  pieces  of  advertising  literature  sent  out 
by  the  schools  in  his  city. 

While  conversing  with  the  prospect  carefully  draw 
him  out  on  various  points  and  you  w ; 1 soon  have  an 
idea  of  what  has  been  the  most  eft'cc  ive  advertising 
he  has  received  from  your  school,  as  w ell  as  from  your 
competitor. 

If  there  is  a stranger  handy  when  "ou  are  making 
the  back  call  it  might  be  w-ell  to  tell  the  stranger,  who 
did  not  hear  your  first  selling  talk,  sr-me  of  the  best 
things  about  your  school,  as  it  gives  you  a second 
chance  to  let  the  prospect  hear  the  same  story  in  a dif- 
ferent way. 

If  vou  are  not  developing  a friendl}-  relation  between 
the  communitv  and  the  pros"ectivc  student  and  your 
school,  you  are  not  doing  everythin-  you  should  for 
the  institution  you  represent. 

If  the  prospect  sug,gests  that  he  th'-  ks  it  is  impos- 
silffe  for  him  to  learn  shorthand,  boo' keeping  or  re- 
lated subjects  it  is  your  duty,  as  the  )resentative  of 
an  up-to-date  educational  institution,  to  give  the  pros- 
pect such  a good  trial  lesson  as  to  convince  him 


thoroughly  that  he  can  learn  the  subject  m question  ; or 
if  he  cannot  learn,  advise  him  as  best  you  can  what 
he  ought  to  do  for  his  own  future.  Don't  let  a com- 
mission persuade  you  to  bring  the  unteachable  type 
into  your  .=chool. 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
success  in  any  line  of  business  unless  you  love  your 
work. 

If  you  have  a half  hour  to  spare  between  calls,  try 
to  use  it  in  digging  up  new  business.  Don't  be  guilty 
of  throwing  away  30  minutes  of  the  time  wdiich  your 
employer  has  paid  you  to  use  and  which  he  is  trusting 
you  to  use  to  good  advantage.  Take  care  of  his  in- 
terests and  you  take  the  best  care  of  your  own. 

Remember — they  work  best  who  work  with  and  not 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  school.  Be  sure  to  use  only 
statements  that  you  can  prove  and  back  up. 

Remember,  in  a solicitor,  ".\n  ounce  of  loyalty  is 
worth  a pound  of  cleverness.” 

If  you  are  efficient  and  know  every  detail  of  your 
business  and  demonstrate  your  loyalty  to  the  school 
you  represent  you  will  find  there  is  a satisfactory  place 
for  you  in  the  world — ab-so-lute-ly — pos-i-tive-ly. 

The  disloyal  business  school  representative  is  always 
known  because  the  "weakling”  goes  about  running 
down  those  upon  whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  salary. 
“Oh,  yes,”  he  is  always  free  to  confess,  "I  like  the 
school  all  right.  But”  . . . "The  principal  is  a nice 

man.  But”  . . . "The  other  school  is  a nice  school. 

But”  . . . ‘Aly  co-workers  are  good  fellows. 
But”  . . . and  he  keeps  on,  continually,  foolishly 
“BUTTING”  everything  and  everybody  until  one  day 
the  wind  picks  up  a little  and  he  drifts  out  to  sea  all 
alone.  Then  it  occurs  to  him — but  too  late— that  he, 
himself,  was  responsible  for  his  own  failure,  and  all 
because  he  failed  to  get  into  harmony  with  his  school 
and  to  keep  in  tune  with  his  associates. 

"To  win  while  others  wish ; to  climb  while  others 
rest:  to  execute  while  others  plan — that  is  success.” 
Action  spells  success  in  the  business  world  today.  Big 
things  are  achieved  only  by  men  who  act.  Be  active — - 
wake  up — hustle. 


GERMANY’S  MOST  POTENT  WEAPON 

I ORD  HALDANE  a few  days  ago  uttered  a very 
serious  warning  to  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  war  that  Germany  will  wage  with  other 
nations  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  present  hostilities 
enables  her  to  do  so,  and  he  spoke  of  the  German  con- 
tinuation school  as  being  their  most  potent  weapon. 
"I  am  more  afraid,”  said  Lord  Haldane,  "of  an  engine 
for  conquest  in  peace  time  which  the  Germans  were 
busy  preparing  before  the  war  than  I am  of  the  forty- 
two  centimetre  guns  of  Krupp  and  Skoda.  The  most 
modern  form  of  continuation  school  is  extending  itself 
over  a large  part  of  Germany,  and  is  designed  to  ex- 
tend all  over  the  German  Empire.”  The  cardinal 
feature.  Lord  Haldane  said,  of  this  continuation  school 
is  that  it  is  a work  school  rather  than  a book  school. 
Germany  has  compelled  the  employer  by  law  to  send 
the  young  wage-earners  in  his  works  to  an  appropriate 
school  for  a number  of  hours,  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  working  times  instead  of  the  evening.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  however  much  we  may  abhor  Germany’s 
moral  lapses,  there  are  some  of  her  business  methods 
which  we  might  well  make  use  of. — Coiniiiercial  Edu- 
cation (England) . 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A, 

Balance  Sheet  Form* 


In  the  April  issue  we  requested  our 
readers  to  criticize  the  following 
balance  sheet  in  all  possible  particulars 
and  to  rearrange  the  items  in  any  way 
which  seemed  to  present  the  facts  more 
clearly.  They  were  also  requested  to 
specify  which  items  were  statements  of 
fact  and  which  were  statements  of 
opinion. 

THE  JENKINS  COMPANY. 

BALANCE  SHEET  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 


Assets. 

Notes  Receivable  $750.00 

Treasury  Stock  at  Par 18,000.00 

Real  Estate  $30,000.00 

Less  Mortgage  14,000.00 

16,000.00 

Cash  7,436.00 

Factory  Buildings  22,000.00 

Accounts  Receivable  16,478.00 

Machinery  and  Tools  4,500.00 

Inventory  at  1355^%  of  Cost 8,920.00 


$94,084.00 

Liaiulities. 

Accounts  Payable  $28,639.00 

Notes  Payable  16,000.00 

Capital  Stock  32,000.00 

Surplus  6,299.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation— Machinery  and  Tools 900.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation — Factory  Buildings  2,000.00 

Reserve  for  Additions  and  Extensions  of  Plant 5,000.00 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts ^246. 00 


$94,084.00 

D.\te  of  Balance  Sheet. 

The  date  of  this  balance  sheet  is  stated  “For  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1915.”  This  is  wrong  be- 
cause a balance  sheet  is  a statement  of  assets,  liabilities 
and  capital  (or  deficit)  at  some  specified  date.  It  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  a business  at  a particular 
moment  of  time,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  business  on  a 
particular  day.  If  the  condition  as  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  December  31,  1915,  is  to  be  stated,  the  balance 
sheet  should  be  dated  “December  31,  1915”  and  not  in 
such  a way  as  to  imply  that  the  condition  stated  pre- 
vailed during  a period  of  time  such  as  “For  the  year 
ended.” 

Arrangement  of  Items. 

Balance  sheets  in  common  with  all  other  financial 
statements  should  be  prepared  in  an  orderly  way.  The 
items  on  such  statements  should  be  arranged  in  some 
logical  order  so  that  a statement  can  be  easily  read  and 
understood. 

Both  the  assets  and  liabilities  on  this  balance  sheet 
are  arranged  indiscriminately  and  not  according  to  any 
logical  order.  Accounting  authorities  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  the  order  to  be  followed  but  all  agree 
that  some  order  should  be  established  and  maintained 
in  the  listing  of  both  assets  and  liabilities.  One  plan  is 
to  list  both  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  will  probably  be  converted  into  cash 
or  paid,  and  the  other  plan  is  to  adopt  exactly  the  re- 
verse arrangement.  In  practice  the  plan  which  will 
best  convey  to  the  user  of  the  statement  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  is  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 

*This  is  the  ninth  of  a series  of  articles  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley, 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Accounting  and 
Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Generally  speaking,  a balance  sheet  of  a sole  pro- 
prietor or  a partnership  should  list  the  assets  and 
liabilities  in  the  first  order  named.  This  is  because  the 
items  of  most  interest  in  such  cases  are  the  current 
assets  and  liabilities  or  those  which  are  actively 
handled  in  the  business.  In  the  case  of  the  corpora- 
tion, however,  it  is  generally  better  to  put  the  fixed  or 
capital  assets  and  liabilities  first  since  it  is  very  import- 
ant to  know  whether  the  capital  of  the  corporation  has 
been  impaired.  Accordingly,  in  the  corrected  balance 
sheet  given  below  the  assets  and  liabilities  are  listed 
with  the  capital  or  fixed  items  first,  the  other  items 
following  in  the  probable  order  of  their  conversion 
into  cash  or  liquidation  by  payment. 

Inventory  Valuation. 

The  inventory  has  been  valued  in  the  balance  sheet 
given  above  at  133  1/3  per  cent,  of  cost.  This  was 
apparently  to  carry  it  at  an  estimated  selling  price,  the 
gross  profit  of  33  1/3  per  cent,  having  been  calculated 
on  cost.  Readers  are  referred  to  the  October,  1915, 
issue  of  this  journal  for  a discussion  of  the  question 
whether  gross  profit  should  be  calculated  on  cost  or 
selling  price.  Whichever  method  of  calculating  gross 
profit  is  adopted  it  is  wrong  to  carry  an  inventory  at  a 
valuation  exceeding  its  cost  for  the  following  reasons. 

There  can  be  no  profit  on  merchandise  until  it  has 
been  sold  and  yet  if  the  merchandise  is  carried  as  an 
asset  at  more  than  its  cost,  the  effect  is  to  consider  a 
profit  already  earned.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
if  the  asset  “inventory”  is  increased  above  its  cost 
some  other  account  must  be  credited  with  that  increase 
and  since  no  liability  account  is  affected  the  increase 
must  be  credited  as  a profit. 

The  item  of  inventory  must,  therefore,  be  reduced 
to  100  per  cent,  of  cost.  133  1/3  per  cent,  equals  4/3 
and  since  4/3  amounts  to  $8,920,  1/3  will  equal 
1/4  of  this  amount,  or  $2,230,  and  3/3,  or  100  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,,  will  be  three  times  this  last  amount,  or 
$6,690;  the  latter  amount  is  the  proper  valuation  for 
the  inventory. 

Working  Capital. 

The  current  assets  as  shown  by  the  revised  balance 
sheet  consist  of : 


Inventory  ; $6,690.00 

Accounts  Receivable  13,232.00 

Notes  Receivable  750.00 

Cash  7,436.00 


Total  $28,108.00 


The  current  liabilities  on  the  other  hand  consist  of-; 

Accounts  Payable  $28,639.00 

Notes  Payable  l^OOO.OO 

Total  $44,639.00 


It  thus  appears  that  the  current  assets  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  current  liabilities  by  $16,531. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  company  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  working  capital,  because  working 
capital  is  the  excess  of  current  assets  over  current 
liabilities.  The  absence  of  working  capital  should  be 
clearly  indicated  by  a balance  sheet  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  grouping  the  items  so  that  the  current 
assets  can  be  compared  with  the  current  liabilities. 
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Reserves. 

In  the  statement  of  current  assets  above,  the 

accounts  receivable  were  listed  as $13,232.00 

although  the}’  appear  in  the  balance  sheet  as  16,478.00 
This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

reserve  for  bad  debts  of $3,246.00 

was  subtracted  from  the  book  value  of  the  accounts  to 
determine  the  probable  actual  value.  This  raises  the 
question  of  what  is  a reserve  and  how  should  reserves 
be  stated  on  a balance  sheet. 

A reserve  is  a portion  of  surplus  set  aside  for  some 
particular  purpose.  That  is  to  say  that  out  of  the 
surplus  or  accumulated  profits  a portion  may  be  with- 
held from  distribution  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for 
some  particular  purpose  such  as  the  building  of  an 
addition  or  an  extension  to  the  plant.  In  the  example 
given  we  have  such  a reserve  for  additions  and  exten- 
sions of  plant  amounting  to  $5,000  and  this  account 
represents  a real  reserve  because  it  is  a portion  of  the 
profits  set  aside  for  a specific  purpose. 

We  have,  however,  three  other  items  which  are 
called  reserves.  These  consist  of  provision  for  de- 
preciation on  machinery  and  tools,  factory  buildings, 
and  on  accounts  receivable ; the  latter  provision  is 
really  one  for  depreciation  because  it  states  the  amount 
by  which  the  company  thinks  that  its  accounts  receiv- 
able have  shrunk.  These  so-called  reserves  are  really 
not  reserves  at  all  because  they  are  not  portions  of  the 
profits  which  have  been  set  aside  for  some  specific 
purpose,  but  are  merely  bookkeeping  entries  to  record 
estimated  losses  which  have  already  occurred  and 
which  logically  should  be  recorded  by  credits  to  the 
asset  accounts  themselves.  That  is,  the  machinery  and 
tools  account,  for  example,  should  logically  be  re- 
duced by  a credit  of  $900  which  represents  the  esti- 
mated decrease  in  value  due  to  a loss  in  deprecia- 
tion. For  bookkeeping  reasons,  however,  it  is  not 
convenient  to  credit  these  asset  accounts  with  these 
losses  and  consequently  we  credit  a temporary  ac- 
count called  reserve  for  depreciation.  This  latter 
account  is  really  not  an  account  at  all  but  represents 
what  may  be  called  suspended  credits  or  credits 
which  ultimately  will  be  made  in  the  asset  accounts 
which  are  affected. 

In  the  balance  sheet  a fixed  asset  should  be  stated  at 
its  cost  less  reasonable  depreciation,  and  this  method 
of  valuation  applies  also  to  the  accounts  receivable. 
The  asset  should  be  stated  at  the  amount  which  the 
company  really  considers  it  worth  under  the  above 
method  of  valuation.  Consequently  these  so-called  re- 
serves for  depreciation  should  be  deducted  from  the 
book  value  of  the  assets  affected  and  only  the  net 
amounts  should  be  extended  as  the  asset  values. 
Carrying  these  reserves  as  parts  of  the  surplus  is  not 
only  a misstatement  of  fact,  since  they  are  not  parts  of 
the  surplus,  but  it  is  also  misleading  in  that  the  assets 
are  overstated.  The  balance  sheet  should  be  prepared 
in  such  a way  that  the  reader  will  not  be  obliged  to  do 
any  calculating  such  as  subtracting  an  item  on  one 
side  from  an  item  on  the  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
value  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Treasury  Stock. 

Treasury  stock  should  not  be  confused  with  unissued 
stock.  Unissued  stock  is  merely  the  unissued  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  which  a 
corporation,  under  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  may 
issue.  Treasury  stock  on  the  other  hand  is  stock  which 


has  been  actually  issued  and  paid  for  but  which  has 
been  re-acquired  by  the  corporation  either  through 
purchase  or  donation.  The  question  arises  whether 
treasury  stock  should  be  carried  on  the  balance  sheet 
as  an  asset. 

The  capital  stock  of  a corporation  represents  merely 
the  ownership  by  stockholders  exclusive  of  the  stock- 
holders’ interest  as  represented  by  the  surplus. 
Readers  ai'e  referred  to  the  December,  1915,  issue  of 
this  journal  for  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  capital 
and  how  it  is  represented  by  the  accounts  in  the  ledger.. 
The  corporation  cannot  be  an  owner  in  or  of  itself 
and  consequently  treasury  stock,  that  is  capital  stock 
which  has  once  been  issued  but  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  corporation,  would  represent  no  proprietorship  in 
the  corporation  itself.  Therefore,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  acquirement  of  treasury  stock  reduces  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stockholders  in  the  corporation  and  there- 
fore such  treasury  stock  should  be  stated  as  a reduc- 
tion of  capital  stock  issued  in  order  that  the  capital 
stock  outstanding  may  be  indicated  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Accounting  authorities  are  not  entirely  in 
agreement  as  to  this,  but  the  above  view  seems  the 
more  logical  one.  It  relieves  the  company  from  the 
difficult  task  of  placing  a value  upon  the  treasury  stock 
as  an  asset.  If  such  stock  was  acquired  through  dona- 
tion, it  certainly  is  worth  less  than  par  and  even  if  it 
is  purchased  for  cash  or  other  consideration  the  actual 
value  of  the  stock  would  be  problematical. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage. 

In  the  Balance  Sheet  as  given,  the  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gage is  deducted  from  the  real  estate  account  and  only 
the  equity  in  the  property  is  carried  as  an  asset.  Many 
accounting  authorities  approve  of  this  procedure,  some 
of  them  in  all  cases,  and  others  only  in  case  the  prop- 
erty was  acquired  subject  to  a mortgage  but  where  the 
mortgage  debt  has  not  been  assumed  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  property.  That  is  to  say,  the  mortgage 
being  a right  against  the  land  itself  is  properly  a de- 
duction from  the  value  thereof,  but  if  there  is  no  per- 
sonal liability  on  the  mortgage  debt,  the  mortgage 
should  not  be  stated  as  a liability.  This  view  is  logical 
and  if  the  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  is  purely  a right 
against  the  property  and  there  is  no  personal  liability 
on  the  mortgage  debt,  the  deduction  of  the  mortgage 
from  the  real  estate  might  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
indicating  the  present  value  of  the  equity. 

However,  even  assuming  that  there  is  no  present 
liability  on  the  mortgage,  if  the  real  estate  was 
acquired  for  a fixed  asset  it  is  unlikely  that  the  present 
owner  would  permit  the  mortgagee  to  foreclose.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  would  pay  the  mortgage  and 
endeavor  to  recover  from  the  original  mortgagor  who 
had  transferred  the  property  to  him  subject  to  the 
mortgage. 

Consequently,  it  seems  better  to  state  the  real  estate 
at  its  cost  regardless  of  the  mortgage  and  to  include 
the  mortgage  among  the  liabilities,  even  though  the 
mortgage  debt  may  not  have  been  incurred  by  the 
present  owner  or  assumed  by  him. 

Fact  vs.  Opinion. 

Many  statements  are  assumed  to  be  statements  of 
fact  whereas  they  are  in  reality  statements  of  opinion. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  balance  sheet  where 
much,  upon  analysis,  is  shown  to  be  mere  opinion. 
This  is  true  of  assets  which  are  valued  after  provision' 
for  depreciation  has  been  made ; for  example,. 
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machinery  and  tools,  factory  buildings,  even  real  estate 
itself,  are  really  listed  at  figures  which  represent  only 
opinion  as  to  their  worth.  The  arriount  at  which  the 
accounts  receivable  are  carried  is  purely  a matter  of 
opinion  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
provision  for  bad  debts  represents  actual  losses  already 
incurred.  The  assets  cash  and  notes  receivable  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  statements  of  fact  in  that  there  is  a 
balance  in  the  bank  and  currency  in  the  office  which 
equal  the  asset  of  cash  and  definite  notes  equal  to 
the  amount  carried  in  the  balance  sheet  for  notes 
receivable. 

On  the  liability  side  the  accounts  payable,  notes 
payable,  capital  stock  and  reserve  for'  additions  and 
extensions  of  plant  are  statements  of  fact ; but  the 
item  of  surplus  is  largely  a matter  of  opinion  because 
the  piofits  which  have  made  up  this  surplus  are 
based  on  estimates  both  as  to  income  and  possible 
losses,  depreciation  and  bad  debts. 

Corrected  Balance  Sheet. 

After  the  various  changes  explained  above  are 
made,  the  balance  sheet  appears  in  the  following 
form : 

THE  JENKINS  COMPANY. 

Balance  Sheet. 

December  31,  1915. 


Assets. 

Fixed  Assets: 

Real  Estate  

Factory  Buildings  

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  . . . . 


Current  Assets: 

Inventory  

Accounts  Receivable  

Less  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

Notes  Receivable  

Cash  


$30,000.00 

$22,000.00 

2,000.00 

20,000.00 

$4,500.00 

900.00 

3,600.00 

— $53,600.00 


$16,478.00 

3,246.00 


$6,690.00 


13,232.00 

750.00 

7,436.00 


28,108.00 


Total  Assets 


$81,708.00 


Liabilities. 


Fixed  Liabilities: 

Capital  Stock  Issued $32,000.00 

Less  Treasury  Stock ....  18,000.00 


Capital  Stock  Outstanding  $14,000.00 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  14,000.00 

$28,000.00 

Current  Liabilities : 

Accounts  Payable  $28,639,00 

Notes  Payable  16,000.00 

44,639.00 


Surplus  : 

Surplus  Available  for  Dividends  $ 4,069.00 

Reserve  for  Additions  and  Extensions  of  Plant. 5,000.00 

9,069.00 

Total  Liabilities  $81,708.00 


Problem  for  June. 

Readers  are  requested  to  criticize  the  following  profit 
and  loss  statement  and  to  suggest  any  rearrangement  of 
items  which  would  improve  it. 

TOMPKINS  & HASKELL. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  December  31,  1915. 


Income: 

Sales,  gross  $69,342.00 

Closing  Inventory  4,462.00 

Returned  Purchases ' 479.00 

Discount  on  Purchases 692.00 

Interest  on  Partners’  Drawings 175.00 

Interest  on  Investments 400.00 


Total  

Expenditure  : 

Purchases,  gross 

Returned  Sales  

Opening  Inventory 

Discount  on  Sales 

Wages  of  Employees  

Salaries  of  Partners 

Rent  

Advertising 

Insurance  

Freight  and  Cartage — In... 
Freight  and  Cartage — Out.. 
Interest  on  Partners’  Capital 
General  Expense  


$75,550.00 


$38,357.00 

113.00 

5.346.00 

798.00 

6.941.00 

6,000.00 

2.400.00 

947.00 
78.00 

195.00 

100.00 

341.00 

3.479.00 


Total 


65,095.00 


Final  Profit 


$10,455.00 


OBITUARY  OF  W.  J.  KINSLEY 


William  J.  Kinsley,  Editor  of 
the  Penman’s  Art  Journal  from 
1894  to  1900  and  since  that  time 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
forgery,  died  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  on 
March  25.  1916.  He  was  oper- 
ated on  for  ulcers  of  the  stomach 
and  sank  rapidly  after.  His  con- 
dition of  health  had  been  poor  fol- 
lowing the  solution  of  the  Mid- 
dletown “poison  pen’’  case  sever- 
al weeks  ago,  which  solution  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Kinsley  leaves  to  mourn 
his  loss,  his  wife,  Elvira  Rose 
Kinsley,  a son,  William,  Junior, 
and  a daughter,  Gertrude.  His 
horne  was  at  West  Nutley,  New 
Jersey,  and  his  office  and  labora- 
tory at  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

I'his  announcement  will  come 


as  a great  shock  to  the  thousands 
of  professional  friends  of  Mr. 
Kinsley,  who  had  been  known  for 
a third  of  a century  not  only  as 
a prominent  educator  and  a noted 
penman,  but  withal  an  upright, 
courteous  and  noble  man. 

Mr.  Kinsley  was  born  in  Black- 
stone,  iMass.,  Aug.  27,  1864,  and 
was  therefore  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  .^fter  obtaining  a common 
school  education  in  the  local 
school,  he  attended  the  high 
school  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  the  late  J. 
P.  Byrne,  who  will  be  remember- 
ed by  the  older  generation  of  busi- 
ness educators  as  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  commercial 
teachers  American  schools,  have 
ever  known.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Kinslev’s  influence  that  Mr. 
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Byrne  ga\e  up  his  position  as  a clerk  in  a store  and 
entered  upon  commercial  work.  After  graduating 
from  high  school,  Mr.  Kinsley  took  a course  with  T. 
B.  Stowell  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College 
at  J’rovidence.  He  then  secured  a position  as  a book- 
keeper and  followed  this  occupation  for  two  years. 
The  opportunities  for  service  as  a commercial  educator 
appealed  to  him  so  strongly  that  he  resolved  to  jjerfect 
himself  as  a specialist,  and  for  that  purpose  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  11.  W.  Flickinger.  He  was  awarded  one  of  the  only 
two  professional  certificates  Mr.  Flickinger  ever  gave. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Kinsley's  penmanship  was  possibly  at 
its  best. 

Graduating  at  Philadelphia  he  secured  a position 
as  instructor  in  writing  with  the  Eastman  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  for  the  school 
year  and  then  accepted  a position  as  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Western  Normal  Col- 
lege, located  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  That  he  was  a 
precocious  as  well  as  an  energetic  and  ambitious  young 
man  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  he  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  secured  this  position.  He 
had  already  done  as  much  as  many  people  had  done 
prior  to  their  thirtieth  birthday. 

It  was  while  at  Shenandoah  that  possibly  his  great- 
est infiuence  as  an  educator  was  developed.  He  had 
under  his  instruction  during  the  four  years  he  was 
there  nearly  8,000  students.  A large  number  of  these 
subsecjuently  became  commercial  educators,  and  many 
of  them  attribute  their  sucess  as  teachers  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  inspiration  and  help  they  derived  from 
his  instruction. 

Leaving  Shenandoah  after  four  years,  he  became 
connected  with  the  large  normal  school  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  while  there  was  elected  president  of 
the  Western  Penman’s  Association.  Later  he  came  to 
New  York,  where  his  real  life  work  was  to  be  revealed. 
His  activities  on  the  Journal  were  such  that  he  placed 
it  on  a high  plane,  both  professionally  and  editorially. 
He  was  interested  in  many  of  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  decade  and  through  the  medium  of  his 
pen  and  many  addresses  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  movement  to  advance  and  improve  commercial 
education  which  has  resulted  in  its  achieving  the  recog- 
nition and  importance  it  now  has. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1896,  the  publisher  of  the 
Penman’s  Art  Journal,  Daniel  T.  Ames,  removed  to 
California  on  account  of  his  health,  and  Mr.  Kinsley 
purchased  the  good-will  of  Mr.  Ames’s  expert  hand- 
writing business.  Prior  to  this  time  the  profession 
of  handwriting  expert  was  considered  to  be  based  upon 
intuitive  instinct  to  detect  forgery  than  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  profound  study  and  careful  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Kinsley  recognized  the  advantages  that  must  accrue 
from  the  scientific  study  of  forged  documents  and  the 
comparison  by  mechanical  means  of  forged  signatures 
with  the  genuine  signatures.  In  this  he  was  a pioneer. 

Always  generous  to  a fault  and  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship,  he  from  the  first  gathered 
round  him  the  best  penmanship  e.xperts  in  the  country. 
It  was  always  his  custom  and  practice  when  called  on 
a case  of  any  importance,  to  inform  his  clients  regard- 
ing other  experts  who  should  be  called  in  to  confer 
and,  if  necessary,  to  testify.  Since  engaging  in  this 
calling  he  has  figured  in  practically  every  forgery  case 
of  national  importance.  The  first  big  case  and  the 
one  which  possibly  directed  wider  attention  than  any 


other,  was  the  Roland  B.  Molineux  case.  Mr.  Kinsley’s 
testimony  in  all  probability  had  more  to  do  in  securing 
the  conviction  of  Molineu.x  than  the  testimony  of  any 
other  witness.  He  was  on  the  stand  for  many  days  at 
a time  in  both  trials,  and  always  successful  in  convinc- 
ing the  court  and  jury  that  his  deductions  were  sound. 

Mr.  Kinsley  married  Elvira  Rose,  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  in  1898.  They  made  their  home  there  for  two 
or  three  years  and  then  removed  to  their  present  home 
at  West  Nutley,  New  Jersey — a suburb  of  Newark 
and  within  a few  minutes’  ride  of  New  York. 

The  Journal  readers  need  not  to  be  informed  re- 
garding the  many  admirable  personal  qualities  of  Mr. 
Kinsley.  He  was  always  in  great  demand  as  a speaker 
before  the  various  national  conventions  and  particu- 
larly at  the  annual  banquets.  Either  as  toastmaster  or 
as  speaker,  he  was  in  his  element.  Gifted  with  a keen 
and  delicate  sense  of  humor  and  with  the  fluency  and 
eloquence  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race,  he  was  never 
at  a loss  for  word  or  story.  His  home  life  was  ideal 
and  much  of  his  work  was  done  there.  He  had  made 
two  or  three  trips  abroad,  taking  the  family  with  him. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday  evening, 
March  27,  at  Mr.  Kinsley’s  late  home,  “Sunny  Crest,’’ 
on  Prospect  street.  West  Nutley.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Chester  J.  Hoyt,  of  Vincent  M.  E. 
Church.  Two  of  Mr.  Kinsley’s  favorite  poems,  Whit- 
tier’s “Eternal  Goodness’’  and  Browning’s  “Prospice,” 
were  read  by  Mrs.  Easton  Shaw. 

The  interment  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
Elizabeth.  The  large  house  was  filled  with  friends 
and  neighbors  from  New  Jersey  and  a large  delega- 
tion of  commercial  educators  from  New  York  city  and 
vicinity. 


NO  MORE  LIQUOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

U’ROM  today  on  The  Tribune  will  publish  no  alcohol- 
ic  liquor  advertisements.  We  have  discontinued 
this  sort  of  advertising  purely  as  a matter  of  business 
policy.  We  are  not  going  to  declare  war  on  the  manu- 
facture, sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  We  do  not 
believe  that  conditions  in  this  state  are  ripe  yet  for 
prohibition.  We  think  that  it  is  wiser  to  leave  to  indi- 
viduals— at  least  for  the  present — freedom  to  choose 
between  use  and  non-use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

But  as  a matter  of  business  policy  we  recognize  the 
fact — emphasized  more  forcibly  as  each  year  passes — 
that  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  incompatible  with 
efficiency  in  any  field  of  effort.  In  industry,  trade  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  in  artistic  and  professional 
pursuits,  the  man  who  uses  alcohol  habitually  imposes 
on  himself  a serious  disability. 

When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  business  it  is  alcohol 
which  profits,  not  business.  It  is  our  conviction  also 
that  when  alcohol  is  mixed  with  advertising  it  is  alco- 
hol which  benefits,  not  advertising. 

The  Tribune  is  setting  new  standards  of  quality.  It 
intends  to  keep  its  advertising  columns  select  and  un- 
impeachable. It  wants  to  eliminate  from  them  all 
traces  of  evil  or  even  suspicious  association.  We  feel 
that  liquor  advertisements  will  not  help  to  attract  to  us 
either  the  readers  or  the  advertisers  whose  patronage 
we  especially  desire.  We  have  therefore  decided  to 
drop  liquor  advertisements  altogether. — Netu  York 
Tribune. 
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A BUSINESS  MAN’S  VIEW  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

(From  a Private  Letter  to  a Commercial  School  Proprietor  from  a Manager  of  Large  Business  Interests) 


YOU  know  I am  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 
composed  of  about  150  of  the  prominent  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organizations  of  the  United 
States,  and  happen  to  know  a little  about  the  attitude 
of  these  organizations  toward  the  private  business 
school.  I do  not  think  that  the  private  business  school 
managers  find  this  attitude  very  satisfactory.  There 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  whole 
commercial  school  development  in  this  country,  when 
the  biggest  organizations  in  the  United  States  should 
prefer  to  put  in  their  own  schools  at  an  expense  of  any- 
where from  $10,(X)0  to  $150,000  a year  apiece,  rather 
than  attempt  to  do  anything  with  the  private  business 
schools  as  they  e.xist. 

These  business  men  look  upon  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial school  as  a hopeless  proposition.  The  schools 
are  all  right  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  business 
from  poor  mechanics,  the  ignorant  among  the  rural 
population  and  those  who  are  uninformed  in  regard  to 
the  real  tests  that  young  men  and  women  must  meet 
when  they  go  into  business,  but  these  young  men  and 
women  find  out  when  they  do  get  into  business,  espe- 
cially into  big  business,  that  they  have  to  learn  many 
things  at  which  the  commercial  schools  never  remotely 
hinted  in  their  very  much  overdrawn  prospectuses  of 
opportunity.  The  large  companies  like  General  Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse,  and  Western  Electric,  must  even 
teach  the  graduates  of  the  technical  schools. 

For  many  years  I have  carefully  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  schools.  At  one  time  I was 
closely  associated  with  one  of  the  best  commercial 
schools  in  the  country.  As  an  executive  hiring  from 
ten  to  a hundred  office  people,  and  operating  a plant 
of  several  hundred,  I have  studied  the  outside  em- 
ployer problem.  I know  from  the  inside  and  from  the 
outside  what  the  difficulties  are  with  which  such  schools 
contend.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  the  small  man’s  mind  working  with  this  big 
educational  problem.  I do  not  see  how  we  are  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  with  the  commercial 
schools  until  we  get  them  into  the  hands  of  big  men 
of  big  vision,  and  that  seems  an  almost  hopeless  prop- 
osition, for  other  things  at  present  interest  the  big 
men. 

I believe  in  the  commercial  school,  but  I believe  they 
must  be  made  more  definitely  answerable  to,  and  be  in 
touch  with,  the  industrial  and  business  life  of  the  coun- 
try. A commercial  school  ought  to  have  on  its  direct- 
ing board  men  who  are  real  factors  in  business,  indus- 
try and  commerce. 

Some  fine  day  we  may  have  such  a school,  hut  at 
pre.sent  it  is  too  hard  work  to  run  such  a school  from 
an  ideal  standpoint.  It  seems  that  most  commercial 
schools  have  to  make  compromises  with  truth  and  com- 
mercial integrity  in  order  to  make  a financial  success. 
I have  been  told  this  by  more  or  less  candid  commer- 
cial school  men. 

There  are  a lot  of  things  that  could  be  done  to  make 
our  business  schools  successful,  but  it  would  require 
greater  liberality  and  greater  depth  of  vision  than  the 
majority  of  proprietors  seem  to  possess.  The  con- 
certed effort  by  the  best  schools  working  together  as 
a commercial  unit,  might  result  in  a success  as  yet 
undreamed  of. 


The  whole  country  is  eager  for  commercial  educa- 
tion. Every  correspondence  school  — university  — 
shows  it. 

The  public  schools  are  gradually  working  round  to 
supply  this  need.  x\s  a general  proposition,  private 
enterprises  should  be  able  to  do  this  better  and  quicker 
than  any  public  institution  could  possibly  do.  It  is  up, 
though,  to  the  business  college  men,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  show  any  eagerness  to  realize  the  magniture 
of  the  proposition  before  them. 

The  main  difficulty  is  that  no  one  school  can  afford 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  propaganda.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  adequate  reason  why  one  school  should 
do  so.  The  condition  confronts  all  alike.  The  prob- 
lem is  national.  The  problem  then  should  be  answered 
by  co-operation  of  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  on  some  such  program  as  this : 

1.  Organization  of  a body  of  reliable  and  success- 

ful commercial  school  men. 

2.  Development  by  this  organization  of  standards 

for  business  education  in  co-operation  with 
mercantile,  industrial  and  commercial  organ- 
izations. 

3.  Acceptance  of  these  standards  by  the  members 

of  the  organization. 

4.  Establishment  of  central  offices,  under  a paid 

Commissioner. 

5.  A campaign  in  national  mediums,  and  through 

other  forms  of  propaganda,  to  educate  the 
public  to  seek  the  commercial  schools  to  con- 
forming to  such  standards. 

6.  Assessment  based  on  total  income  of  the 

schools,  to  support  the  system. 

The  most  important  thing  is  organisation.  The 
organization  must  be  directed  by  a joint  committee  of 
schoolmasters  and  business  executives. 

The  advertising  educational  propaganda  should  be 
based  on  creating  a demand  among  business  men  for 
help  trained  along  lines  which  actual  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  practical  and  efficient.  The  propa- 
ganda would  show  parents  and  young  men  and  women 
the  importance  of  such  education.  As  each  school  con- 
forming to  the  standard  curriculum  would  be  able  to 
advertise  the  fact,  each  school  would  participate  in  the 
success  of  the  advertising. 

It  would  probably  require  three  years  to  bring  re- 
sults— but  it  would  be  a work  that  would  undoubtedly 
repay  for  the  waiting. 


PREPAREDNESS 

'T'HE  man  behind  the  gun  today  is  not  the  soul- 
stirring figure  of  Revolutionary  times,  but  a 
grease-stained  engineer,  or  a quiet  business  man,  busy 
weaving  the  mantle  of  victory  from  millions  of  threads 
gathered  from  every  township  in  the  country  and  de- 
bouched upon  the  field  of  battle  as  munitions,  band- 
ages, automobiles,  gasoline,  food  and  clothing,  coal  and 
chemicals — and  so  on  through  all  the  alphabet  of  sup- 
plies. Without  the  support  of  the  toil-stained  veterans 
of  the  shop,  those  million  men  and  those  mammoth 
battleships  are  as  so  much  junk. — C.  H.  Handerson  in 
Drill  Chips. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


We  give  this  month  a discussion  of 
stenotypewriting  by  a very  enthusiastic 
■■  supporter  of  this  method.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  claims  of  superior  speed 
JM  and  accuracy  are  well-grounded,  but 
the  other  side  of  the  situation  is  that 
there  is  more  to  the  preparation  of  a 
stenographer  than  the  acquisition  of 
mere  digital  dexterity.  insofar  as 
stenotypewriting  simplifies  the  problem  of  arranging  a 
sufficiently  broad  course  of  study  for  the  preparation 
of  stenographers,  within  a limited  time,  it  will  benefit 
the  standards  of  that  profession  and  of  commercial 
education.  Insofar  as  the  advertisements  to  the  effect 
that  it  can  be  “mastered  in  a few  hours  of  study,” 
deepen  the  unfortunate  impression  already  existing 
that  a commercial  education  is  a matter  of  about  six 


months,  it  will  tend  to  drag  itself  and  the  much-criti- 
cised “product  of  the  business  college”  into  greater 
disrepute. 

The  Business  Journal  is  open  for  the  discussion 
of  all  sides  of  such  questions.  We  believe,  at  present, 
that  the  usefulness  of  a system  which  requires  dictation 
direct  to  the  typewriter  is  more  limited  than  its  advo- 
cates seem  to  admit ; but  if  stenotypewriting  has  a 
practical  business  utility  and  is  simple  enough  to  give 
the  commercial  student  more  time  for  the  study  of  the 
most  modern  business  methods  and  office  appliances, 
and  for  a better  knowledge  of  English  and  punctua- 
tion, and  for  a broader  acquaintance  with  the  cultural 
subjects,  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  it. 

Supt.  Radcliffe's  paper  on  “Typewriting,  a Cumu- 
lative Subject,”  will  be  found  stimulating  by  all 
teachers  of  typewriting. 


TYPEWRITING,  A CUMULATIVE  SUBJECT* 

By  Paul  R.  Radcliffe. 


IN  comparing  Typewriting  with  other  subjects  in- 
volving a high  degree  of  manual  dexterity — pen- 
manship, drawing,  painting,  sewing,  wood  carving, 
in  fact  any  line  of  work  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  I noted 
this  difference:  in  all  these  subjects  we  expect  the 
student  to  work  naturally,  easily,  and  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy  consistent  with  the  period  of  his 
advancement.  I believe  in  no  case  except  typewriting 
is  a student  compelled  to  work  on  a single  unit  of  as- 
signment until  he  reaches  perfection  before  he  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  and  use  that  already  acquired  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  a different  problem  involving 
new  associations. 

Now  what  is  done  in  typewriting?  I looked  through 
twelve  of  the  leading  text  books  to  find  out,  and  this 
is  what  I find  : “Write  evenly  and  slowly.  When  you 
make  an  error,  destroy  the  sheet,  and  try  again  until 
you  get  a perfect  copy.  Make  three  perfect  copies  of 
each  of  the  following  pages.”  Think  of  the  material 
wasted  if  these  directions  are  followed.  How  would 
this  do  in  any  other  line  of  work?  Is  it  good  training 
to  allow  a student  to  throw  down  a piece  of  work  until 
it  is  finished  as  best  he  is  able  to  finish  it? 

“Make  a complete  copy  of  each  exercise  before  start- 
ing another,  even  though  you  make  some  mistakes. 
Each  exercise  is  planned  to  give  a definite  training.  In 
order  to  get  this  training  it  is  necessary  to  write  all  of 
the  exercises  each  time  you  attempt  it.”  This  seems 
better,  but  there  immediately  follows : 

“The  work  of  this  lesson  is  not  complete,  however, 
until  you  make  a perfect  copy.  Rewrite  a page  re- 
peatedly, if  necessary,  until  you  have  a correct  copy.” 

Another  text  says  : “Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
instructor,  write  at  least  five  perfect  lines  of  each  of 
the  following  words.”  I am  thankful  for  that  opening 
clause,  and  I note  in  this  same  text  that  words  in  a 
series  are  introduced  in  the  second  lesson.  This  allows 
for  an  early  beginning  to  increase  the  memory  span. 

*This  paper,  by  Paul  R.  Radcliffe,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Red- 
bank,  N.  J.,  was  to  be  read  before  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers* 
Convention. 


The'  advice  to  teachers  in  another  manual  is : “Insist 
with  each  student  that  he  must  master  the  finger  exer- 
cises and  permit  no  student  to  advance  until  the  exer- 
cises are  mastered.  It  is  an  utter  waste  of  time  for 
students  to  try  to  learn  on  the  machine  if  the  fingers 
are  stiff  jointed.”  And  still  further  on  the  teacher  is 
told : “Do  not  be  afraid  to  insist  on  correct  work  even 
if  the  student  has  to  rewrite  each  lesson  a score  of 
times.”  First  the  exercises  must  be  mastered.  I am 
at  a loss  to  understand  this  when  I find  the  champions 
of  the  world  still  writing  finger  exercises.  And  then 
follows  the  same  story  about  correct  work. 

I find  this  direction  either  definitely  given  or  sug- 
gested very  often.  “Write  slowly.  Do  not  attempt  to 
hurry.  Accuracy  is  more  to  be  desired  than  speed,” 
etc.  And  another  is  “Concentrate  your  mind  on  your 
work.” 

Another  thing  I note  which  is  almost  universal  at 
the  beginning ; and  that  is  the  practice  of  assigning 
anywhere  from  five  lines  on  of  the  same  word  or  exer- 
cise. Is  this  intended  to  develop  concentration,  or  is  it 
better  suited  to  develop  speed  or  quickness  of  fingering 
after  the  operation  of  the  keyboard  has  become  largely 
mechanical  ? 

How  many  times  can  a beginning  student  repeat  the 
same  word  or  exercise  and  really  concentrate  his  mind 
on  what  he  is  doing? 

Let  me  further  ask  if  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter  does  not  depend  largely  upon  the  easy 
transition  from  one  letter  or  group  of  letters  to  another, 
and  if  this  is  true,  can  that  phase  of  the  work  be  intro- 
duced too  early? 

Further,  is  real  concentration  developed  by  writing 
slowly?  As  I see  it,  concentration  in  any  line  of 
activity  is  the  devoting  of  the  whole  of  memory  and 
attention  to  the  thing  in  hand  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought  or  consideration.  Can  this  be  done  in 
typewriting  unless  the  student  is  writing  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity? 

The  speed  artists  tell  us  that  when  they  make  errors 
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it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a side  thought  has  in- 
truded itself,  and  the  faster  they  write  the  more  accu- 
rately they  write.  If  this  is  true  for  the  speed  writers — 
that  the  greater  the  speed  the  greater  the  accuracy — 
should  it  not  be  true  to  a degree  with  the  beginner? 
And  is  not  concentration  best  developed  in  this  way  ? I 
would  further  ask  if  there  is  not  a possibility  of  estab- 
lisliing  liabits  of  slowness  in  the  beginning  that  will 
greatly  liandicap  the  student  later  on?  In  other  words 
doesn’t  the  insistence  upon  slow,  accurate  writing  at 
the  start  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  concentration — the  essential  upon  which  all 
real  speed  as  well  as  accuracy  admittedly  depends? 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  to  look  upon  type- 
writing, from  the  start,  as  a cumulative  subject,  gather- 
ing exactness  as  well  as  speed  as  the  student  advances 
in  his  work? 

TYPEWRITER  SHORTHAND 

By  Frank  R.  Rutherford 
CTENOGRAPHY  has  been  with  us  for  years,  but 
the  study  of  it  at  best  is  long  and  arduous  and 
we  may  often  get  “stuck  on  our  notes.’’  Speed  in 
rapid  shorthand  writing  is  many  times  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  legibility,  and  when  one’s  notes  are  un- 
decipherable— chaos  is  the  result. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  a great  deal  of  machine 
shorthand.  In  this  case  a special  machine  is  used,  a 
regular  system  of  abbreviation  is  learned  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  practice  is  required  in  order  to 
obtain  rapid  writing.  Machine  shorthand  has  demon- 
strated, however,  that  it  is  far  more  rapid  than  pencil 
stenography  and  more  legible ; but  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages. In  addition  to  the  expense  of  a special 
machine,  the  notes  are  taken  on  a long  roll  of  narrow 
paper  awkward  to  handle. 

Another  method  of  recording  speech  or  dictating 
correspondence  is  the  phonograph.  It  is  not  everyone, 
however,  who  can  fluently  dictate  to  a phonograph, 
nor  is  electricity  as  a motive  power  always  available. 

Now  typewriter  shorthand  bids  soon  to  be  a great 
factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  future.  An  ex- 
perienced shorthand  author  has  taken  the  ordinary 
typewriter  and  with  the  aid  of  a small  patented  at- 
tachment from  its  keyboard  evolved  an  easy  method 
of  note-taking.  Touch  typewriting  is  used,  and  the 
“Stenotypewriting”  is  learned  concurrently  with  the 
typewriting.  Hence  there  is  no  wasted  effort,  as  is 
the  case  in  learning  shorthand,  when  one  hour  is  spent 
in  studying  stenography  and  the  next  devoted  to  type- 
writing. All  the  practice  is  done  on  the  typewriter. 
A high  rate  of  speed  does  not  destroy  the  accuracy  of 
the  notes,  for  Stenotypewriting  prints  them.  In  large 
offices  the  correspondence  work  may  be  standardized 
and  subdivided  so  that  the  final  letter  correctly  type- 
written can  be  completed  almost  as  soon  as  the  last 
word  is  dictated. 

Dictation  is  taken  on  ordinary  sheets  of  paper. 
These  may  be  dated  and  filed  away  for  ready  reference. 
In  case  the  original  and  copy  of  the  letter  be  lost,  the 
Stenotypewriting  notes  may  be  referred  to  and  read 
instantly  by  anyone  knowing  the  simple  system.  Court 
reporting  has  been  done  in  this  method,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities for  high  speed  are  limited  only  by  the  type- 
writing speed  of  the  operator. 

All  the  typewriter  companies  are  endeavoring  to 
evolve  a noisless  typewriter.  If  they  succeed  in  mak- 


ing one  at  the  standard  price,  dictation  direct  to  the 
machine  and  Stenotypewriting  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  business  methods  which  the 
future  holds. 


A GIFT  OF  THE  “MOVIES” 

'THE  advantages  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  are  given,  in  some  measure,  nowadays  to 
nearly  all  of  us.  Our  own  little  intimate  part  of  the 
world  may  be  too  polite  to  tell  us  what  it  thinks  of 
us ; but  what  the  public  opinion  is  of  our  class,  type, 
profession  or  calling  may  be  easily  learned.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  girl  in  business- — let  us 
call  her,  by  right  of  majority  rule,  the  stenographer. 

Even  if  an  occasional  monthly  or  weekly  maga- 
zine should  appear  without  a story  involving  the 
stenographer,  and  the  woman’s  page  of  the  evening 
paper  should  neglect  for  two  days  running  to  dis- 
cuss and  portray  her,  there  would  still  remain, 
abundant  and  indispensable,  the  Stenographer  of 
the  “Movies.” 

Moving  picture  manufacturers  have  studied  pub- 
lic taste  and  have  sifted  their  material  for  types 
until  you  can  see  upon  the  screen,  if  not  yourself, 
your  type,  class  and  profession,  an  approximation 
of  yourself,  just  as  others  see  you. 

Let  us  consider  the  stenographer  of  the  mov- 
ing pictures.  In  the  film  where  the  man  getting 
dressed  spends  ten  minutes  buttoning  his  collar,  and 
the  stout  old  lady  who  slips  on  the  ice  sits  in  the 
street  shaking  her  fist  at  a laughing  crowd,  the 
stenographer  is  likely  to  chew  gum  and  occupy 
much  time  repairing  her  front  hair.  Since  collars 
which  do  not  button  are  rare,  and  elderly  ladies  who 
shake  their  fists  in  public,  even  rarer,  we  may  re- 
gard the  stenographer  of  the  farce-comedy  as  un- 
important, and  a rather  crude  representation.  We 
needn’t  take  her  too  seriously. 

In  the  better  films,  where  a high  degree  of  realism 
is  obtained,  the  stenographer  is  a quietly,  tastefully 
dressed  young  lady.  She  fits  her  surroundings. 
She  observes  the  eticjuette  of  the  office  as  scrupu- 
ously  as  the  social  leader  observes  the  etiquette 
of  the  ballroom.  She  suggests  tact,  intel- 
ligence, adaptability  and  an  unobtrusive  charm. 
It  will  do  the  real  stenographer  no  harm  to  remem- 
ber this  popular  conception  of  her,  to  live  up  to  it, 
and,  if  she  can,  improve  on  it.  The  recollection  of  it 
should  strengthen  that  respect  for  her  work  and  its 
opportunity,  so  essential  to  her  progress  and  hap- 
piness. 

If  the  stenographer  of  the  movies  often  figures 
in  preposterous  situations ; if  she  appears  at  her 
employer’s  home  at  midnight  just  as  he  is  being  ar- 
rested by  the  detectives,  with  the  necessary  “papers” 
to  prove  him  innocent ; if  two  millionaires’  sons 
casually  entering  her  office  both  fall  in  love  with 
her,  and  forthwith  change  the  map  of  Wall  Street 
because  of  the  enmity  excited  by  their  rivalry  for 
her  hand ; let  us  remember  simply  that  the  scenario- 
writer  had  to  have  a plot.  Of  course,  those  two 
“millionaires-apparent”  wouldn’t  have  seen  her  in 
real  life.  But  it  is  not  what  the  stenographer  does, 
so  much  as  the  best  that  she  is,  that  holds  a les- 
son for  her  class.  Let  us  observe  her  for  she  may 
“from  many  a blunder  free  us,  and  foolish  notion.” 
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WORK  OF  THE  C.  S.  R.  SOCIETY 

""The  following  is  the  law  of  Xew^  \ ork  State 
^ concerning  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters  : Sec- 
tion 85.  Certified  shorthand  reporter  : defined.  A cer- 
tified shorthand  reporter  is  one  who  has  been  adjudged 
competent  to  report  court  iiroceedings.  references, 
commissions,  conventions,  deliberative  assemblies  or 
meetings  of  like  character. 

Section  86.  Qualifications.  Any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  having 
a place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  this 
state,  being  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  of 
good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  received 
from  the  regents  of  the  university  a certificate  of  his 
qualifications  to  practice  as  a public  shorthand  reporter 
as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as 
a certified  shorthand  reporter,  and  no  other  person 
shall  assume  such  title  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.  S.  R., 
or  anv  other  words,  letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that 
the  person  using  the  same  is  such  certified  shorthand 
reporter. 

Section  87.  Idem;  e.vamination  and  certification  ; 
revocation.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall  appoint 
a board  of  three  examiners,  which  board  shall  after 
the  vear  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  be  composed 
of  certified  shorthand  reporters.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  such  hoard  of  examiners  shall  he 
three  years,  except  that  of  the  first  board  appointed 
under  this  article,  one  member  shall  hold  office  for 
one  vear,  one  member  for  two  years,  and  one  member 
for  three  years,  such  respective  terms  to  be  determined 
by  the  regents  of  the  university,  who  shall  also  fill  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  such  board.  Said  board 
of  examiners  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
regents,  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  law,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duties.  Any  member  of  the  board 
may,  upon  being  duly  designated  by  the  board  or  a 
majority  thereof,  administer  oaths  or  take  testimony 
concerning  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board.  The  regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and 
certificates  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall 
report  annually  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  to  the  state  comptroller,  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  receipts  over  expenditures  to 
the  state  treasurer.  The  regents  may  revoke  any  such 
certificate  for  sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to 
the  holder  thereof,  and  a hearing  thereon. 

Section  88.  E.vceptions.  ' Any  person  who  shall 
submit  to  said  board  of  examiners  satisfactory  proof 
as  to  his  character,  competency  and  qualifications,  and 
that  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
shorthand  reporting  for  more  than  three  years  before 
the  enactment  of  this  article,  as  hereby  amended,  or 
who  is  at  the  time  this  article,  as  amended,  takes  effect 
a shortmand  reporter  duly  appointed  as  an  official  in 
any  court  of  this  state,  and  who  shall  apply  for  such 
certificate  on  or  before  January  1,  1914,  mav,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  said  hoard  of  examiners,  receive 
from  the  board  of  regents  a certificate  of  exemption 
from  such  e.xamination.  which  certificate  shall  be 
registered  and  entitle  him  to  practice  as  a certified 
shorthand  reporter  under  this  article. 

New  York,  in  enacting  this  law,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  stenographic  pro- 


fession. The  Society  of  Certified  Shorthand  Re- 
porters of  Greater  Xew  York  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  furthering  the  interests  of  shorthand  writers^ 
and  promoting  the  dignity  and  standing  of  that  pro- 
fession in  Xew  York  City.  The  society  is  composed 
of  about  80  members,  and  hopes  to  enroll  every  holder 
of  the  C.  S.  R.  certificate.  It  is  carrying  on  an  ambi- 
tious advertising  campaign  which  promises  to  result 
in  the  widest  recognition  of  the  C.  S.  R.  certificate,  in 
bringing  members  in  contact  with  leading  officials  and 
in  keeping  them  informed  of  legislation  and  examina- 
tions of  interest  to  stenographers.  Intercourse  with 
other  members  of  the  profession  at  the  meetings  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  privileges  of  membership. 


“THE  NEW  STENOGRAPHER” 

I have  a neu  stenographer — she  came  to  work  to-day ; 

She  told  me  that  she  wrote  the  Graham  .‘System ; 

Two  hundred  words  a minute  seemed  to  her,  she  said,, 
like  play. 

And  word  for  word,  at  that,  she  never  missed  ’em. 

I gave  her  some  dictation,  a letter  to  a man  ; 

And  this,  as  I remember,  was  how  the  letter  ran  : 

“Dear  Sir : I have  your  favor,  and  in  reply  would  state 
That  I accept  the  offer  in  yours  of  recent  date. 

I wish  to  say,  however,  that  under  no  condition 

Can  I afford  to  think  of  your  free  lance  proposition. 
I shall  begin  to-morrow  to  turn  the  matter  out ; 

The  copy  will  be  ready  by  August  10,  about. 

Material  of  this  nature  should  not  be  rushed  unduly. 
Thanking  you  for  the  favor,  I am  yours  very  truly.” 

She  took  it  down  in  shorthand  with  apparent  ease  and 
grace ; 

She  didn't  call  me  hack  all  in  a flurry. 

Thought  I.  “At  last  I have  a girl  worth  keeping  'round 
the  place,” 

Then  said,  “Xow'  write  it  out;  you  needn’t  hurry.” 
The  Remington  she  tackled ; now  and  then  she  struck 
a key. 

And  after  thirty  minutes  this  is  what  she  handed  me: 

“Deer  sir,  I have  the  feever  and  in  a pile  i sit. 

And  I accept  the  offer  as  you  have  reasoned  it. 

I wish  to  see.  however,  that  under  my  condition 
Can  i for  to  think  of  your  free  lunch  preposition. 

I shall  be  in  to-morrow  to  turn  the  mother  out ; 

The  cap  will  be  red  and  will  cost  10  about. 

Material  of  this  nature  should  not  rust  X.  Dooley, 
Thinking  you  have  the  fever  i am  yours  very  truly.” 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 
but  must  also  express  his  views  on  the  whole  of  each 
lesson.  He  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is 
obliged  to  cultivate  self-reliance  and  initiative.  To 
manv  the  work  affords  a profitable  method  for  the 
employment  of  spare  time,  and  also  cultivates  an  avo- 
cational  or  vocational  interest  outside  of  the  routine  of 
dailv  life.  Being  carried  on  in  the  home,  it  tends  to 
bring  into  the  home  new  and  broadening  influences.” 

fXote: — Some  account  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Universitv  Extension  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  a discussion  of  the  extension  work  planned  by  the 
^Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  will  appear  in  our 
May  number.) 
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BUSINESS  WRITING-BEGINNING  COURSE 


By  S.  E.  Leslie. 


Penmanship  being  a habit-forming  subject,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  students  give  much  thought 
to  the  matter  of  posture  in  penmanship.  This  is 
necessary  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  of  its  bearing  on 


the  physical  welfare  of  the  student,  and  (2)  because  of 
convenience  in  writing.  The  habitual  posture  should  be 
such  as  will  permit  the  natural  functioning  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  at  all  times. 


In  Plate  25  the  letter  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
lesson  is  the  capital  “P.”  This  letter  embodies  a com- 
bination of  the  straight  line  movement  exercise  and  the 
reverse  oval  drill.  Both  these  exercises  should  be  prac- 
ticed a few  minutes  before  taking  up  the  letter.  The  firs! 
part  of  the  capital  “P”  as  presented  here  is  almost  identical 
with  the  form  of  the  small  “j.”  Note  the  short,  initial 
right  curve,  the  point  at  the  top,  and  the  narrow'  loop. 
The  advantage  of  the  loop  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 


full  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  However,  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  making  this  loop  too  wude.  Note 
that  the  oval  part  of  the  letter  is  just  a little  higher  than 
the  point  at  the  top  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter.  The 
oval  should  be  well  rounded,  and  completed  wdth  a sw'ing 
of  the  pen  to  the  left  and  upward.  The  w'ords  and 
sentences  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
this  letter  should  be  written  many  times,  with  a view  to 
establishing  the  habit  of  making  it  accurately  and  quickly. 


The  capitals  “I”,  and  “J”  are  based  on  the  reverse  oval 
movement.  Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  by 
students  in  making  the  tops  of  these  tw’o  letters  on  the 
correct  slant.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  make  them 
point  backward;  that  is,  they  are  made  with  a movement 
which  seems  to  come  directly  from  the  elbow  rather  than 
from  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the  body.  It  sometimes 
proves  beneficial  to  suggest  to  students  to  think  of  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  paper  when  making  the  initial 
stroke  of  either  the  capital  “I”  or  the  capital  “J-”  Note 
that  in  beginning  either  of  these  letters  the  pen  must 
swing  from  below  the  line  forward.  The  pen  should 
touch  the  paper  just  as  it  crosses  the  line.  The  initial 
stroke  should  be  w'ell  curved.  In  the  “I”  the  crossing 
of  the  upward  and  downward  stroke  should  be  near  the 
base  line.  The  angular  final  stroke  of  the  capital  “J”  is 
quite  like  that  made  in  completing  the  capitals  “G”  and 
“S"  in  the  April  number.  This  final  stroke  makes  it  con- 


venient to  swing  to  the  letter  following  when  writing  a 
word.  In  making  the  capital  “J”  students  should  observe 
that  the  top  is  longer  and  wider  than  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  and  that  all  lines  cross  at  the  base  line.  Both 
of  these  letters  should  be  made  with  a quick,  snappy 
swing  so  that  the  quality  of  line  will  be  the  same  as  that 
appearing  in  the  oval  exercises.  In  writing  the  words 
and  sentences  suggested  for  practice,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  make  the  spacing  uniform.  After  writing  a few 
lines  of  a sentence,  it  is  well  to  study  it  as  to  spacing, 
uniforniity  of  size,  regularity  of  slant,  and  quality  of  line. 
See  if  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  you  find  letters  that  are 
closer  together  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  sentence. 
Take  a sentence  and  see  how  many  good  letters  you  can 
find  in  the  entire  sentence.  Then  rewrite  it  to  see  if  you 
can  produce  more  good  letters  than  you  found  in  the 
former  work. 

At  least  a full  page  of  such  jtractice  will  be  valuable. 
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The  capital  “B,”  which  is  to  be  practiced  in  this  lesson, 
is  closely  related  in  form  to  the  capital  “P”  in  the  previous 
lesson.  It  also  is  based  upon  the  straight  line  and  reverse 
oval  movements,  which  should  be  practiced  preliminary 
to  this  lesson.  The  last  part  of  the  capital  “B”  is  almost 
identical  with  the  figure  “3”  except  in  size.  The  reverse 
oval  movement  and  loop  at  half  the  height  of  the  exercise 
will  be  found  a profitable  drill  to  be  used  in  establishing 
the  form  of  the  letter  and  freedom  of  movement.  The 
top  of  the  “B”  should  be  well  rounded.  The  width  of  the 
top  and  bottom  should  be  the  same.  Note  the  angular 


finishing  stroke  in  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  The  purpose 
of  this  stroke  is  to  make  it  convenient  to  unite  the  capital 
“B”  and  the  letter  following  without  lifting  the  pen,  as 
shown  in  the  words  “Boston”  and  “be.”  The  capitals 
“P”  and  “B”  serve  as  a direct  preparation  for  the  making 
of  the  capital  “R,”  as  all  of  these  letters  are  based  upon 
the  same  initial  principle.  Make  the  top  of  the  “R”  well 
rounded,  and  aim  to  make  the  small  loop  point  slightly 
upward.  Finish  with  a drop  stroke  just  like  that  made 
in  finishing  the  capital  “K,”  which  was  presented  in  the 
April  number.  Write  a full  page  of  each  sentence. 
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Plates  life  the  above  suggest  interesting  forms  of  copy  rapid  movement  until  j’ou  can  reproduce  work  that  will 
for  review  work.  Study  them  as  to  arrangement,  spacing,  approximate  these  capitals.  Especial  benefit  will  be  derived 
number  of  letters  to  a line,  and  then  make  them  with  a good  from  the  practice  of  the  second. 
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WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Advanced  Classes 


By  C.  C.  Lister. 


The  statement  below  is  quoted  from  a letter  recently  re- 
ceived at  The  Business  Journal  office  from  a promi- 
nent business  college  proprietor,  and  no  doubt  reflects 
the  feeling  about  this  phase  of  penmanship  elsewhere. 

. . . “The  one  problem  in  penmanship  is  to  promote 

interest.  When  the  student  can  see  nothing  ahead  of  him 
but  constant  practice  upon  the  same  old  ovals  and  words, 
he  cannot  be  blamed  for  ‘laying  down  on  the  job.’  He 
gets  the  impression  that  the  penmanship , period  is  one 
that  is  to  be  endured,  put  up  with,  in  some  way.  He  sees 
ahead  of  him  no  definite  application  for  his  practice.  If 
the  same  condition  were  true  of  the  theory  of  shorthand, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  pupils  to  study  faithfully  their 
shorthand  theory;  but  they  see  ahead  of  them  dictation 
work.  . . . 

“Do  you  know  of  any  course  in  penmanship  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  form  and  movement  practice  as  the  dictation 
work  corresponds  to  the  theory  work  in  shorthand?  We 
have  a number  of  students  who  are  able  to  write  the 
movement  exercises  very  satisfactorily.  They  are  not 
perfect,  of  course,  but  they  do  them  very  well,  and  it 
seems  as  though  there  should  be  something  for  them  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application  of 
these  lessons.’’  . 

There  must  be  a motive  for  every  moment  of  practice  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained.  This  is  true  of  all  activi- 
ties. One  of  the  fundamental  factors  underlying  all  good 
teaching  is  motivation.  Interest  on  the  part  of  students 
will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  motive  for  doing  the 
work  required.  The  moment  a clearly  defined  purpose  is 
not  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  interest  is 
sure  to  wane.  It  is  then  that  children  say,  “I  hate  gram- 
mar’’; “I  hate  arithmetic’’;  “I  hate  penmanship”;  or  “I  hate 
typewriting.” 

All  these  subjects  may  be  made  intensely  interesting, 
and  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  a large  factor  in  one’s  success 
in  making  any  one  of  them  interesting  is  the  ability  to 
keep  in  the  minds  of  the  students  a motive  for  pursuing 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  work  in 
such  a manner  as  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  benefit  of 
each  step  in  the  process  of  learning  the  subject  taught. 
Even  if  there  is  to  be  a review  of  work  that  has  been 
done,  the  purpose  of  the  review  should  be  evident.  At 
no  time  should  a class  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
thing  is  done  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  work  or  “just  to  kill  time.” 

The  motive  for  faithful  effort  and  practice  with  a view 
to  learning  to  write  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
ages  of  pupils.  In  the  primary  grades,  to  have  the  name 
on  the  “Honor  Roll,”  to  receive  a blue  card,  a “button” 
or  to  please  the  teacher,  any  one  of  these  may  be  made 
a sufficient  motive  or  compensation;  in  the  intermediate 
or  grammar  grades  a certificate  or  medal  may  be  made 


to  serve  the  purpose;  but  in  the  higher  grades,  the  high 
school,  or  the  busines.s  college  the  ability  to  write  legibly, 
easily  and  rapidly  should  be  made  the  motive.  The  more 
mature  the  pupil,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  making 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  thing  itself  the 
motive  for  faithful  practice  and  effort. 

The  aim  in  the  study  and  practice  of  typewriting  is  to 
be  able  to  produce  a neat  and  clean  page  of  matter  cor- 
rectly arranged  without  error  or  erasure,  and  to  do  it  with 
dispatch.  Every  period  of  practice  on  the  typewriter  is 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  mastering  all  the  details 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  above  purpose. 
Each  exercise  is  treated  as  a unit  in  itself.  It  is  practised, 
criticised  by  the  instructor,  repractised  and  finally  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  In  the  course  of  time,  after  all  the  various 
"exercises”  have  been  mastered  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  department,  the  student  is  promoted  to 
the  advanced  class  where  he  must  marshal  all  the  various 
units  of  skill  into  a practical  achievement,  the  skillful 
operation  of  the  typewriter.  This  will  mean  the  typing 
of  many  pages  from  copy  or  dictation.  It  will  require 
many  corrections  of  errors  and  many  repetitions  with  a 
\ iew  to  eliminating  faults  until  finally  the  student  is  a 
master  of  the  typewriter. 

Much  the  same  process  is  necessary  in  teaching  pen- 
manship. The  constant  aim  or  purpose  should  be  to  in- 
crease one’s  ability  to  write  continuous  discourse  so  as 
to  comply  with  all  the  essentials  of  good  writing. 

The  “form  and  movement  practice”  referred  to  in  this 
letter  does  correspond  to  the  theory  work  in  shorthand 
or  typewriting.  And  if  students  are  able  to  write  the 
movement  exercises,  consisting  of  ovals,  repeating  letter 
drills  and  selected  words,  satisfactorily,  the  question  is. 
What  kind  of  work  in  penmanship  would  correspond  to 
the  dictation  work  in  shorthand?  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  vital  phase  of  pen- 
manship instruction  and  training.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  many  students  lapse.  Students  who  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  “make  the  movement  drill”  and  even  to 
write  with  good  muscular  movement  an  orderly  page  of 
a copy  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  the  ability  to 
write  continuous  discourse  that  will  measure  up  to  the  demands 
of  good  business  penmanship. 

The  first  step  toward  establishing  this  ability,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  a liberal  amount  of  such  practice  as  was  sug- 
gested in  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Business 
Journal  on  “How  to  Teach  a Sentence.”  In  that  article  sug- 
gestions were  made  for  the  successful  organization  of  a 
student’s  skill  acquired  while  practicing  the  “drills.” 

The  next  and  final  step  is  practice  in  writing  miscellane- 
ous matter.  This  should  be  made  the  ultimate  aim  and 
purpose  of  all  previous  practice. 

Many  specimens  of  penmanship  would  be  necessary  to 
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illustrate  fully  the  suggestions  I shall  try  to  submit;  but 
I am  trusting  that  the  four  specimens  herewith  submitted, 
coupled  with  a little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  will  suffice. 

A teacher  of  mine  once  said,  “After  students  have  mas- 
tered the  movement  drills,  the  only  thing  necessary  in 
learning  to  write  is  just  to  do  a great  deal  of  writing.” 

Now  there  is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  and  yet  it 
too  frequently  happens  that  students  lapse  into  illegible, 
scrawling  writing,  before  a good  handwriting  is  made 
habitual,  through  pure  carelessness.  Their  idea  seems  to 
be  that  they  must  always  try  to  write  just  a little  faster 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  write  and  do  good  work. 


The  only  letters  that  approximate  good  form  are  indi- 
cated by  placing  checks  marks  over  them.  The  numbers 
placed  at  the  right  indicate  the  number  of  acceptable 
letters  in  each  line.  The  total — 21 — shows  a very  small 
percentage  of  good  letters  in  the  paragraph. 

This  test  should  convince  the  writer  of  the  specimen 
that  he  needs  to  review  many  of  the  letters  used  in  writing 
it.  The  capital  A is  not  good.  The  form  is  not  good, 
and  the  wavering  line  shows  lack  of  freedom.  All  the 
loop  letters  are  poor.  This  student  does  not  make  the 
"w”  well.  The  writer  now  has  a very  definite  motive  for 
reviewing  several  letters. 


Now,  in  order  to  prevent  these  careless  tendencies,  and, 
better  still,  to -help  establish  good  writing,  it  seems  to  me 
that  students  should  be  given  training  in  real  writing 
that  corresponds  exactly  with  the  advanced  work  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  There  should  be  much  copying 
both  of  full  pages  of  model  business  zvriting  and  full  pages 
of  writing  from  text  or  dictation.  The  writing  done  by 


We  may  now  find  that,  after  reviewing  the  most  faulty 
letters  found  in  the  first  specimen,  the  student  is  able 
to  write  a specimen  like  that  shown  in  plate  No.  2.  In 
this  specimen  the  loop  letters  are  shorter  and  more  regular 
in  form.  Tliere  is  a general  improvement  of  the  writing. 
By  checking  the  best  letters  again  we  find  a total  of  68,  a 
gain  in  form  of  about  300  per  cent.  But  the  initial  strokes 


PL.\TE  NO.  3. 


students  should  be  criticised  rigidly  by  the  instructor  and 
returned  to  the  students  to  be  rewritten  until  the  pages 
submitted  are  satisfactory. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  writing  submitted  to  the  teacher 
is  like  that  shown  in  plate  No.  1,  which  was  written  by  a 
high  school  student  who  had  been  trained  in  muscular 
movement — “had  practised  the  drills.”  There  is  in  this 
specimen  evidence  of  movement,  but  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  neatness  and  letter  formation.  Here  are  six 
lines  of  writing. 


are  too  long.  The  small  “n”  is  made  almost  exactly  like 
a “u.”  The  small  “s”  is  not  well  formed.  The  “p”  is 
faulty,  too.  All  these  should  be  studied  and  reviewed 
in  practice. 

Plate  No.  3 shows  evidence  of  greater  confidence.  The 
quality  of  line  is  uniform.  The  short  initial  and  final 
strokes  of  words  accentuate  the  spaces  between  words,  and 
contribute  to  the  neatness  of  the  specimen.  It  is  now  a 
good  average  specimen  of  writing. 

We  now  find  about  119  good  letters.  A critical  exam- 
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ination,  however,  reveals  a few  faulty  letter  forms.  The 
small  “e”  is  frequently  too  small  and  entirely  closed,  mak- 
it  resemble  an  "i.”  Some  n’s  are  angular.  However,  stu- 
dents who  write  as  well  as  specimen  No.  3 would,  we 
think,  usually  be  considered  good  business  w-riters. 

Plate  No.  4.  while  not  perfection,  represents  a somewhat 


higher  ideal  as  to  the  letter  formation  and  quality  of  line. 

By  this  plan  of  procedure  pupils  practice  with  a clear 
idea  of  what  is  required;  interest  is  awakened  in  the  con- 
scious recognition  of  progress  in  writing;  pupils  become 
critical  of  their  own  products,  and  self-reliant  in  the  cor- 
rection of  faulty  writing. 


BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


WESTCHESTER  TEACHERS’  CONVENTION 


T 


HE  spring  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
Teacher’s  Association  was  held  on 


County  Commercial 
March  11th  at  the 


Mount  Vernon  Commercial  School,  on  South  Third  Avenue, 
with  a good-sized  attendance.  Addresses  and  discussion  of 
various  departments  of  commercial  school  work  occupied  the 
morning  session. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Holmes  opened  the  session  wdth 
a welcome  to  the  visiting  teachers.  The  superintendent  said 
that  complete  mastery  of  self  was  the  chief  faculty  developed 
by  the  commercial  school,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business 
man,  who  was  unimpressed  by  hurry,  noise  and  bustle.  After 
the  superintendent’s  address,  round  table  discussions  took 
place  as  follows : 

Bookkeeping — “Methods,”  Henry  H.  Beidleman,  of  New 
Rochelle. 

“Correlation,”  Miss  Martha  M.  Pallace,  of  Tuckahoe. 

Business  writing — C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Mount 


Vernon  Commercial  School. 

Commercial  Law — M.  J-.  Cullen,  of  Mahopac. 

Business  Arithmetic — Miss  Lenora  H.  Wood,  of  New 
Rochelle.  ' 

The  morning  meeting  concluded  with  an  address  of  much 
interest  on  the  subject  of  “Preparedness,”  by  Alfred  G. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Brockport  Normal  School  and 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association.  Mr. 
Thompson  made  a plea  for  sanity  in  considering  the  national 
problems  of  preparedness,  and  urged  avoidance  of  “hysteria” 
in  the  movement  for  an  increased  army  and  navy.  He  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  any  menace  to  this  country  from 
Europe  and  dismissed  the  possibility  on  the  ground  that 
Europe  has  plenty  of  troubles  at  home.  The  transporting  of 
an  army  across  the  Atlantic  for  an  invasion  of  this  country 
he  rated  as  an  impossibility,  designating  the  ocean  as  a 
barrier  which  would  remain  forever  impassible  for  an  invader. 

During  the  intermission  a dainty  lunch  was  served  by  the 
class  in  domestic  science. 

The  business  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  James  C. 
Bilz,  instructor  in  bookkeeping  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Com- 
mercial School,  w^as  re-elected  president.  Miss  Jeannette  C. 
Hall,  of  New  Rochelle,  was  re-elected  vice-president,  and  G. 
M.  York,  of  White  Plains,  treasurer.  Miss  Susan  I.  Har- 
rison, of  Ossining,  w'as  elected  secretary. 

Emil  E.  Nielsen,  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Commercial  School, 
gave  a talk  on  “Commercial  Geography.”  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  vitalizing  the  subject  presented  to  the  students 
and  discussed  transportation  as  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  study. 

Mark  D.  Stiles,  vice-president  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Trust 
Company,  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  “What  the  Average 
Person  Should  Know  About  Negotiable  Instruments.” 
Albert  G.  Belding  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  of  New 
York,  spoke  on  “The  Balance  Sheet  as  a Method  of  Ap- 
proach to  the  Study  of  Accounts.” 

There  was  an  attendance  of  forty  teachers  at  the  convention. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS. 

WE  give  below  the  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors,  to  be  helti 
May  10,  11  and  12,  1916,  at  Port  Wayne,  Ind. : 

Wednesday,  May  10,  9 A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Prof.  J.  N.  Study,  Superintendent 
Fort  Wayne  Schools. 

Response — G.  A.  Race,  Supervisor,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
President’s  Address — E.  G.  Miller,  Supervisor,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Secretary’s  Report — G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Supervisor, 
Boone,  Iowa. 

Primary  Writing — Miss  Cornelia  Koch,  Supervisor, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Viewing  of  Penmanship  Exhibit. 


Wednesday,  May  10,  1 ;30  P.  M. 

Visiting  Schools. 

Thursday,  May  11,  9 A.  M. 

Visiting  Schools. 

Thursday,  May  11,  1:30  P.  M. 

The  Correlation  of  Penmanship — Rose  Rosenthal,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Prom  the  Primary  Supervisor’s  Viewpoint — Miss  Gail 
Calmerton,  Supervisor  Primary  Work,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Blackboard  Writing — T.  C.  Sawyier,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Rural  School  Supervision — Miss  Lillian  Noonan,  Super- 
intendent St.  Louis  County,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Question  Box — General  Discussion. 

Business  Session. 


Thursday  Evening. 

Theatre  Party. 

Fridaa',  May  12,  9 A.  M. 

Visiting  Schools. 

Frida-y,  May  12,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Penmanship  and  Office  Efficiency — By  a Business  Man. 
Training  Teachers — A.  S.  Gregg,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
and  Drawing,  Lorain.  Ohio. 

Habit  Formation — PL  G.  Healey,  Business  Journal,  NeAv 
York. 

Question  Box — General  Discussion. 

Discussion  Following  Each  Address. 


ARKANSAS  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
MEET. 

A MEETING  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Teachers’  Asociation  was  held  at  Little  Rock 
High  School,  on  April  7,  1916. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year; 

Geo.  A.  McLean,  of  Draughon’s  Business  College,  President. 

R.  W.  Manly,  of  Little  Rock  High  School,  Vice-President. 

T.  J.  Tobert,  of  .-^rgenta  High  School,  Secretary. 

Mr.  McLean  was  the  first  speaker  and  took  occasion  to 
announce  the  policy  which  he  was  desirous  of  following  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Section.  In  his  opinion  it  will  lie  very  necessary  that  a strong 
educational  campaign  be  carried  on  among  all  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  commercial  or  business  education  in  order 
that  they  may  lie  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  so 
conducting  the  profession  or  business  of  commercial  edu- 
cation as  to  very  materially  elevate  the  standard  upon  which 
such  business  or  profession  is  now  based.  Mr.  McLean  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  .\rkansas  had  been  unfortunate  in 
having  been  imposed  upon  by  the  “fly-by-night”  type  of  com- 
mercial school  men,  which  had  resulted  in  giving  to  the  people 
of  .^rkansas  very  decidedly  the  wrong  impression  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  correct  this,  Mr.  McLean  strongly  urged  the  fullest 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  profession,  and 
also  urged  that  they  take  personal  and  active  interest  in  per- 
fecting such  an  organization  as  would  wield  the  influence  and 
power  which  would  ultimately  bring  about  this  much  to  be 
desired  result. 

The  meeting  very  much  regretted  that  Mr.  W’.  E.  Kirk,  of 
Pine  Bluff,  and  Mr.  B.  L.  McDaniel,  of  Fort  Smith,  were  not 
present  to  read  their  papers  as  outlined  in  the  program. 

Mr.  McLean  read  his  paper  upon  the  sujiject  “What  Does 
the  Business  Man  Expect  of  the  Business  Course  Graduate,” 
which  evoked  a short  discussion. 

Next,  Mr.  F.  B.  Adams  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Clark  presented 
discussions  of  the  question  : “How  May  the  Cause  of  Com- 
mercial Education  be  Eurthered  in  Arkansas.” 

An  unexpected  pleasure  was  afforded  those  present  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  Stenotype  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  S. 
Moorer,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mr.  Moorer  being  the  district 
representative  of  the  Stenotype  Company  in  this  territory. 
This  demonstration  was  given  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
McLean  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all 
who  had  the- pleasure  of  witnessing  it. 
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Mr.  J.  K.  Bullington,  of  Batesville,  Ark.,  tlien  read  a very 
able  article  upon  the  subject  of  "Co-operation  of  Public  and 
Private  Commercial  Schools — Its  Possibilities.”  Mr.  Bulling- 
ton disclosed  in  detail  the  method  employed  in  Batesville 
whereby  the  fullest  co-operation  has  been  brought  about  be- 
tween the  Batesville  High  School  and  the  Batesville  Business 
College,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment IS  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  especially 
to  such  public  school  students  as  may  be  desirous  of  taking 
up  the  commercial  studies. 

The  programme  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  E.  .Alexander,  of  England,  Ark.,  on  the 
subject  of  "How  May  Business  Ethics  be  Taught  in  the  Com- 
mercial Course?”  If  all  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  Commercial  subjects  would  find  it  possible  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Alexander,  undoubted 
benefit  would  accrue  to  all  of  the  business  colleges  and  com- 
mercial departments  of  the  State. 

The  closing  feature  of  the  program  was  a short  talk  made 
by  Mr.  McLean  urging  that  each  one  present  determine  to 
attend  the  next  convention  and  to  use  all  possible  influence 
in  increasing  the  interest  of  all  of  those  in  Arkansas  who  are 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  commercial  education  either  in 
private  schools  or  in  high  school  departments.  Mr.  McLean 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a move  of  this  kind  would 
be  successful  only  through  the  active  co-operation  and  parti- 
cipation of  everybody  in  the  profession,  and  that  while  he 
would  use  every  possible  effort,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Commercial  Teachers,  his  own 
individual  efforts  would  not  amount  to  much  without  the  most 
sincere  and  persistent  assistance  from  the  hands  of  everyone 
connected  with  the  business. 

CENTRAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

'THE  next  convention  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  is  announced  for  May  18,  19  and  20,  at 
the  Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  association  has  met  north  of  the  Iowa 
state  line.  The  special  objects  of  the  convention  are  to 
bring  together  the  northern  and  southern  sections  into 
closer  sympathy,  and  to  secure  longer  enrollments,  higher 
tuition  rates  and  closer  cooperation  among  the  schools. 

.■\bout  250  delegates  are  expected  for  whom  a banquet  and 
sight-seeing  parties  have  been  arranged,  as  well  as  excellent 
provision  for  room  and  board,  musical  and  other  entertain- 
ment, etc. 

The  general  plan  of  the  sessions  is  to  be  a twenty-minute 
introduction  of  each  subject,  followed  by  five-minute  dis- 
cussions. 

A HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

A CORRESPONDENT  gives  us  the  following  interesting 
^ account  of  the  Hartford  Public  High  School  Com- 
mercial Club : 

The  club  was  founded  by  me  on  February  25,  although 
it  had  been  under  consideration  for  several  months.  It  is 
composed  of  boys  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Departrnent 
of  Commerce  of  the  Hartford  Public  High  School,  Seniors 
and  Juniors,  and  its  object  is  to  develop  among  the  boys  an 
interest  in  the  different  lines  of  business  in  Hartford  and  the 
State. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  worked  during  their  vacations,  aft- 
ernoons, and  Saturdays  in  local  business  houses,  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  have  them  tell  of  their  experiences,  as  well  as  to 
give  them  information  along  lines  new  to  them.  The  boys 
have  responded  with  much  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the  new 
club,  and  alreadv  the  program  is  complete  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Such  topics  as  “Business  Efficiency,”  “My  Exper- 
ience in  a National  Bank,”  “The  Co-operative  Banks  of  Mass- 
achusetts” and  “The  Value  of  Time,”  have  been  given  by  the 
boys  as  subjects  which  they  wish  to  present. 

The  club  has  the  following  officers : A President,  a Vice- 
President,  a Secretary,  and  a Treasurer;  also  an  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  the  officers  and  three  members  at 
large. 

Meetings  are  to  be  held  semi-monthly  during  the  school 
year.  The  dues  are  20  cents  per  month,  and  three  male  mem- 
bers of  the  commercial  faculty  constitute  an  advisory  board. 

I shall  be  glad  to  give  you  more  information  in  regard  to 
the  club  at  some  future  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Kingsbury, 

Head  Department  Commerce,  H.  P.  H.  S. 


THE  FINISH  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Governor  Ferris  told  the  Federation  teachers  that  the 
business  college  would  be  extinct  (I  think  that  was  the  word 
he  used)  in  forty  years.  This  doubtless  came  as  quite  a 
shock  to  many,  but  there  are  those  who  think  that  one-half  of 
the  time  allotted  by  the  governor  will  be  the  limit  for  all 
except  a few  first-class  schools  in  the  larger  cities. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  how  long  they  will  last.  Much 
depends  upon  how  long  they  deserve  to  last.  We  have  all 
been  accustomed  to  revere,  more  or  less,  the  business  college 
as  an  institution.  We  are  all  loyal  to  it  because  of  its  great 
pioneer  work ; sometimes  we  have  been  blinded  to  its 
weaknesses. 

But  the  business  college  isn’t  dead  yet.  Those  who  pro- 
mote them  are  awakening  to  the  true  facts.  Many  of 
them  now  realize  the  terrible  mistake  that  was  made  when 
they  were  side-tracked  from  their  true  purpose  by  the  guar- 
anteeing-position idea,  and  an  even  worse  mistake  was  made 
when  they  began  employing  solicitors.  This  is  all  ancient 
history,  but  we  have  got  to  pay  the  price  of  these  mistakes. 

In  my  judgment,  there  will  always  continue  to  be  a place 
for  really  first-class  private  commercial  schools,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities  and  the  denser  centers  of  population.  They 
will  continue  to  be  patronized  by  those  who  have  the  money 
and  don’t  have  the  time  to  attend  the  public  school.  Perhaps 
eventually  we  will  find  men  who  are  willing  to  endow  such 
institutions  for  the  great  public  benefit  they  will  confer. 
There  will  always  be  need  for  them,  but  no  school  can  exist 
that  is  not  energetically  managed  and  conducted  primarily 
for  an  educational  purpose.  There  never  has  been  nor  never 
will  be  a really  successful  school  that  is  run  for  profit  and 
profit  onlj’,  giving  just  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  earn  a 
profit.  You  can’t  make  a business  house  out  of  an  educa- 
tional institution.  The  ideals  of  business  are  not  the  ideals  of 
education. — H.  M.  Rowe  in  the  Budget. 

GIFT  TO  UNIVERSITY 

JV  WELL-KNOWN  citizen  of  Valparaiso,  Mr.  William  E. 

Pinney,  and  his  daughter  Myra  are  establishing  a 
foundation  for  the  training  of  young  men  in  agriculture.  It 
consists  of  four  hundred  acres  of  e.xcellent  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Valparaiso.  They  have  tendered  the  management  of  this 
foundation  to  Valparaiso  University,  which  the  University 
gladly  accepts.  It  will  be  the  means  of  its  enlarging  to  any 
extent  desired  its  department  of  agriculture.  The  value  of 
the  foundation  is  more  than  $50,tXX).  Valparaiso  University 
has  never,  in  all  its  history,  solicited  any  gifts  or  aid,  and 
this  is  the  first  outside  help,  which  is  highly  appreciated. 

WAIMXED 

A Teacher  wants  to  buy  copies  of  the  Business  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February.  Address  Commercial  Teacher,  care 
Business  Journal  office. 

SALE 

Only  school  in  a city  of  20,000.  Large  and  exclusive  territory. 
New  equipment.  Excellent  quarters.  Adjoining  proven  oil  field. 
Established  fifteen  years.  Personal  reasons  for  selling.  Address 
“New  State,”  care  of  Business  Journal. 


EOR  SALE 

$1,380  cash  will  buy  a live  Connecticut  Business 
College  if  the  purchase  is  made  before  July  1st.  Ex- 
cellent reason  for  selling.  Address  M.,  care  The 
Business  Journal. 


FOR  TWO  YEARS 

my  family  physician  has  advised  my  getting 
outside  for  a year  or  two.  Acting  on  his 
advice,  I will  rent  my  school,  equipped,  or 
will  sell  a half  interest  to  some  responsible 
person.  Don’t  write  unless  you  mean  busi- 
ness. This  is  a splendid  chance  for  two 
live  young  men  to  get  together  on  either 
plan.  Address  Rent,  care  Business  Journal. 
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Instructions  and 

\ 

Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 

(1)  The  work  assigned  in  our  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

(6)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 

The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


The  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  By  Charles  E.  Sprague. 

Reprinted  by  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York.  161 

pp.  Price  :f2.00. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  “The  Accountancy  of  Invest- 
ment,” and  "Extended  Bond  Tables”  is  not  designed  as  an  aid 
in  the  practice  of  bookkeeping,  but  rather  to  be  useful  to  ac- 
countants in  training  assistants  and  students  of  accountancy, 
and  to  business  men  who  have  not  been  practical  book- 
keepers, and  wish  an  understanding  of  bookkeeping  matters. 
In  occasional  cases,  the  latter  might  find  the  technical 
vocabulary  difficult,  but  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  written.  The  author 
deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  a mathematical  and  classifi- 
catory  science.  Pie  takes  up  the  nature  of  accounts,  their 
construction,  classification,  relation  and  interdependence,  and 
the  ledger  or  organized  system  of  accounts.  Then  follow  two 
chapters  on  precautions  against,  and  the  detection  of  errors. 
Somewhat  detailed  discussions  of  several  particular  kinds  of 
accounts  are  appended  in  the  form  of  monographs.  The  book 
is  a worthy  product  of  its  writer’s  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  work  as  a teacher  in  this  field. 


Occur.MiONS.  By  Enoch  Burton  Gowin  and  William  Alonzo 

Wheatley.  Published  by  Ginn  & Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

357  pp.  Price  $1.20. 

This  work  by  the  .Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  at  New 
A'ork  University,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Mid- 
dletowm,  Conn.,  is  described  as  “a  textbook  in  Vocational 
Guidance.”  Even  those  to  whom  “vocational  guidance”  means 
the  attempt  of  unbalanced  meddlers  or  presumptuous  im- 
posters to  foresee  and  direct  the  future  of  our  youth,  can- 
not object  to  the  textbook,  for  it  is  reasonable  compilation 
of  everyday  information  about  everyday  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Rather  than  advising  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  his 
calling,  the  book  simply  provides  him  with  the  materials  to 
think  with  in  reaching  his  own  decision.  No  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  the  possession  of  the  sort  of  simple  information  given 
about  salaries,  necessary  preparation,  future  opportunity, 
aptitude  required,  etc.,  increases  his  chances  of  getting  the 
right  start. 

Should  such  study  have  little  or  no  effect  in  determining 
the  life  wmrk  of  many  school  boys,  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a general  knowledge  of  continual  value  in 
their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Though  he 
be  lawyer,  clerk,  or  poet,  a man  is  better  equipped  for  his  life 
and  his  work  if  he  knows  something  of  the  carpenter,  black- 
smith and  musician. 

.A  little  more  of  the  child  viewpoint  would  improve  the 
work.  We  believe  that  the  influence  which  gives  the  direc- 
tion to  a boy’s  life  is  usually  something  more  inspiring  than 
information.  This,  of  course,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher,  who  could  give  the  text-book  a great  value  by 
the  addition  of  his  understanding  sympathy  with  his  pupils. 


The  Color-^do  Industri.^l  Plan.  By  John  D.  Rockefeller, 

Jr.  95  pp. 

This  pamphlet  gives  the  text  of  the  industrial  constitution 
agreed  upon  by  the  employees  and  officials  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  the  provisions  regarding 
employment,  living  and  working  conditions  to  remain  in 
force  until  January,  1918. 

.An  article  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  “Labor  and  Capital 
—Partners,”  which  appears  in  the  January,  1916,  Atlantic 
Monthly;  and  his  addresses  to  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  October, 
1915,  furnish  the  history  and  explanation  of  the  plan.  The 
constitution  is  described  as  “an  earnest  effort  to  provide  a 
workable  method  of  friendly  consideration  by  all  concerned, 
of  the  daily  problems  which  arise  in  the  mutual  relations 
between  employer  and  employees.”  The  plan  has  no  radical 
features;  but  it  is  enlightened  and  progressive  to  the  highest 
degree. 
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Incidently  there  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  institution  for  the  study  of  fundamental 
problems  arising  out  of  industrial  relations,  with  the  object 
“To  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world.” 


Letters  That  Make  Good,  A desk  book  for  commercial 
teachers,  students  and  business  men.  Edited  by  George 
William  Poole,  Jonathan  John  Buzzell,  George  W.  Coleman 
and  George  French.  Published  by  the  American  Business 
Book  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  448  pp.  Third  edition. 

Price,  $5.00. 

This  book  is  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  time  when 
so  much  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  development  of 
the  stenographic  student.  The  correspondence  methods  that 
are  actually  used  by  the  leading  corporations’  are  in  constant 
demand  from  the  progressive  commercial  teachers  of  this 

country.  “Letters  That  Make  Good”  fill  a need  in  this 

respect. 

The  book  is  sub-divided  into  two  parts — the  first  giving  the 
principles  of  letter  writing,  and  the  second,  actual  examples. 
A careful  study  of  the  principles,  which  really  form  the  basis 
of  a text  book,  will  not  only  benefit  the  student,  but  will  give 
very  valuable  ideas  to  the  teacher  as  well. 

In  the  second  section  345  pages  are  devoted  to  specimen 
letters.  These  are  exact  typewritten  reproductions  of  the 
best  letters  written  by  many  of  the  leading  corporations. 
They  have  been  carefully  selected  and  compiled  to  include 
examples  of  all  general  lines  of  business.  These  letters  show 
the  plans,  ideas  and  styles  of  the  most  progressive  correspond- 
ents. Notes  and  comments  are  given  on  each  letter,  and  if 
they  are  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher  and  student  the 
ideas  can  be  applied  in  forming  individual  styles. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  book,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is  one  which 
will  probably  meet  with  considerable  favor  among  a number 
of  cur  readers. 


Barnes  Complete  Typewriting  Instructor,  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Barnes.  Published  by  A.  J.  Barnes  Publishing  Co.  101  pp. 

Price  50c. 

This  work  contains  a number  of  valuable  features  for 
teacher  or  student.  The  drill  furnished  is  excellent  in  that 
it  requires  continual  review  of  the  letters  learned ; introduces 
groups  of  words  and  business  phrases  very  early ; allows 
speed  work  from  the  beginning  but  always  subordinates  speed 
to  accuracy.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  under- 
standing of  the  typewriter,  and  is  very  complete  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  an  exact 
facsimile  of  what  the  student  should  produce ; that  is,  each 
line  is  of  the  length  the  student  should  write,  etc.  The  book 
is  intended  for  instruction  on  the  Remington  machine. 
Models  10  and  11. 


Earn  More 

Pace  Standardized 
Courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  Administra- 
tion prepare  you  for  exec- 
utive positions  or  for  pro- 
fessional C.  P.  A.  practice. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
**What  Can  You  Earn?’* 

and  read  what  Joseph  P.  Day,  the 
most  widely  known  Real  Estate  man 
in  the  world,  says  about  these  courses 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  larg- 
est Business  Organizations  in  Amer- 
ica to  meet  their  need  for  competent 
men. 

Pace  Courses  are  given  in  54  Prominent 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  by  Extension 
(mail).  They  may  be  completed  without 
interference  with  your  present  employment. 
Extension  Students  may  transfer  at  any 
time  to  Resident  Courses. 

A Month’s  Instruction  By  Mail 
At  Actual  Cost  — Six  Dollars 


Pitman’s  Shorthand  Catechism.  By  William  Wheatcroft. 

Published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  New  York,  131  pages. 

Price  50  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  to  help  both  teachers  and  students  of 
the  Pitmanic  system  of  shorthand.  To  carry  out  this  two-fold 
purpose,  it  offers  a series  of  questions  and  answers  which  may 
be  used  by  the  teacher  for  her  class,  by  the  student  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  text-book,  and  by  the  candidate  for  a 
shorthand  teacher’s  examination.  The  questions  and  answers 
seem  to  be  clear,  concise  and  exhaustive  in  range,  and  would 
form  a useful  addition  to  the  shorthand  library  of  teacher  and 
student  alike. 

It  affords  the  means  of  thoroughly  testing  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  system. 


BETTER  TYPEWRITING 

yHE  past  ten  years  have  seen  a great  increase  in  type- 
writing efficiency.  The  championship  contests, — city, 
state,  national,  and  international — have  spurred  expert  op- 
erators to  a high  pitch  of  endeavor  in  the  effort  to  surpass 
previous  records  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Yet,  in  securing  these  two  great  essentials,  a third  has 
been  neglected.  Quite  as  important  as  the  ability  to  turn 
out  a large  quantity  of  correct  letters  is  the  faculty  of 
making  each  letter  a fit  representative  of  a high-grade 
firm. 

In  these  days  of  selling  by  mail,  many  houses  are  known 


No  need  to  wait  till  Fall  to  begin.  By  that 
time  you  ought  to  have  completed  your  first 
semester  of  the  well  known  Pace  Standard- 
ized Courses.  Graduation  from  these  courses 
is  the  passport  to  high-grade  business  posi- 
tions everywhere. 


pp.  Dulletin  tree  on  request 

Use  this  Coupon 


PACE  & PACE 


A- 


Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  English  Vvc!* 

Hudson  Terminal 


30  Church  St. 
New  York 
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I>?t  me  fill  your  diplomas  in  finest  Text  Lettering  or  Old  English.  Single 

diploma,  25c.  My  free  circular  shows  styles  and  gives  rates  for  quantities.  Pen- 
manship Uught  by  mail.  Best  Linen  Finish  Cards  elegantly  written  in  Script 

or  Ornamental  Style.  25c.  doz. , 5 doz.  for  $1.00.  Glos^  Black  Ink.  10c. 

Best  White  Ink.  15c.,  postpaid. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN.  Campbell  Bldg..  Salina.  Kaiis. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 

and  TOUT  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZAKEB 
METHOD  OF  WltlTINO  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


1 Can  Make  a Good  Penman  of  You  at  Your  home  during  span- 
time.  Write  for  free  book.  "How  To  Become  a Good  Penman." 
It  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  and  tells  bow  otb»^ 
became  good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System.  Your  name  will  b( 
elegantly  written  on  a card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F W.  TAMBLYN.  404  MEYER  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


<!fy^ORLI)S^ST 

^US/NESS-^OOKsY!?EE 

A list  of  50  best  Bu.siness  Books  in  English  language.  Invaluable  for  business  use 
and  in  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Books  listed  under  Accounting,  Corporate 
Procedure.  Advertising  and  Selling.  Financial,  General  Business,  etc.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  list  today. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY.  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


RESULTS  ARE 

WHAT  COUNTS 

When  you  employ  a salesman  you  judge  him  and 
pay  him  according  to  results.  Why  not  use  the  same 
good  business  judgment  in  buying  TEXTBOOKS 
for  your  school  ? The  Byrne  textbooks  get  results. 
They  qualify  the  student  for  higher  salaried  posi- 
tions. They  nail  the  student’s  interest  with  the  very 
first  lesson  and  hold  it  by  a logical  progressive 
method  of  presenting  the  principles  of  an  education 
that  is  thoroughly  practical  in  the  business  office. 
As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  in- 
vite you  to  order  sample  copies  from  our  list  of  text- 
books that  you  may  give  them  a thorough  examina- 
tion. Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  the  educational 
value  of  oUr  books  unsurpassed.  Byrne  Steno- 
typewriting ; Byrne  Simplified  Shorthand ; Byrne 
Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Training;  Byrne 
Practical  Dictation  Book;  Byrne  Duplex  English  and 
Correspondence;  Byrne  Practical  Speller;  Byrne 
Simplified  Shorthand,  Spanish  Edition;  Byrne  Prac- 
tical Business  Writing;  Byrne  Practical  Touch 
Typewriting. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

27  E.  Monroe  St,  Chicago,  III. 


to  their  customers  only  by  the  letters  they  send  out.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  these  letters  be  artistically  per- 
fect. The  man  who  receives  a slovenly  letter,  crowded 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  sheet,  or  sprawling  over  the 
entire  page,  with  too  narrow  a margin  on  the  left,  and  a 
ragged  one  on  the  right,  blurred  with  erasures  and  marred 
by  strike-overs,  is  in  no  mood  to  consider  the  message 
favorably.  Tabulations  and  legal  documents  also  afford 
scope  for  more  skill  than  the  average  typist  possesses. 

The  Gregg  Writer  magazine,  realizing  this  need  for 
greater  expression  in  typewriting  has  organized  the  Order 
of  Artistic  Typists  to  raise  the  standards.  The  board  of 
examiners  of  this  organization  has  made  the  require- 
ments for  membership  so  exacting  that  to  belong  to  it  is 
proof  of  ultra-superiority  in  typewriting  skill.  At  the  same 
time,  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Order  are  so 
obvious  that  typists  are  willing  to  keep  on  trying  until 
they  have  attained  the  necessary  perfection. 

Full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tests,  certifi- 
cates, pins,  requirements  for  membership,  and  school  con- 
tests can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  77  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

IT  is  expected  that  examinations  for  candidates  for  General 
Certificates  of  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Chicago,  ill.,  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  June, 
1916.  Candidates  must  present  in  advance  credentials  showing 
the  following : 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  and  two  years 
of  successful  experience  in  graded  schools  of  good  standing. 

2.  (a).  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college. 

(b) .  Completion  of  the  required  work  in  the  Chicago 

Normal  College. 

(c) .  One  year  of  successful  experience  in  graded  schools. 

Candidates  for  the  above  mentioned  certificate  must  show 

at  least  two  years  of  special  training  in  their  major  subject. 
One  of  the  following  major  subjects  must  be  selected:  (a) 
Phonography;  (b)  Commercial  Law;  (c)  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy; (d)  Accounting.  These  are  followed  by  the  minors: 
1.  Professional  Study;  2.  English;  3.  One  of  the  following, 
except  that  taken  as  a major:  (a)  Phonography;  (b)  Com- 
mercial Law;  (c)  Commercial  Geography;  (d)  Accounting. 
The  fourth  minor  is  divided  into  three  groups,  of  which  one 
may  be  selected:  (a)  General  History;  (b)  Mathematics; 
(c)  Civics  and  Economics. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  wlio  hold  General  Certificates  are 
divided  into  two  groups  : 

Lower  Croup 


First  Year  $1,100 

Seventh  and  subsequent  years 1,760 

Upper  Croup 

First  Year  $1,870 

Seventh  and  subsequent  years 2,860 


For  further  information  address  Mr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Ex- 
aminer, Board  of  Education,  828  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Bachrach, 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Work  in  the  High  Schools. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE 

POURING  the  year  1914,  18,208  business  firms  and  individuals 
^ failed  In  the  United  States.  This  was  the  largest 
number  reported  in  a single  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
This  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  individuals  in  the 
firms,  neither  does  it  represent  other  thousands  who  sim- 
ply closed  out  without  any  record  of  failure  against  their 
name,  but  who  nevertheless  were  conscious  themselves 
that  their  business  efforts  had  been  failures. 

Lack  of  capital,  changed  business  conditions,  bad  busi- 
ness, war  and  other  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  reasons, 
and  all  of  these  no  doubt  have  had  their  part.  But  more 
fundamental  was  the  failure  to  recognize,  understand  and 
observe  certain  definite  facts  and  laws.  These  have  been 
embodied  in  subjects  and  courses  of  study,  more  or  less 
clearly  defined.  It  is  the  study  of  these  that  constitutes 
Commercial  Education.  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and 
Penmanship  are  only  the  kindergarten  studies,  while  Ac- 
countancy, Personal  Efficiency,  Salesmanship,  Advertising, 
Finance,  Economics,  Public  Speaking  and  Business  Psy- 
chology can  Ire  considered  the  more  advanced. — Edivard  L. 
ll  'ertlieiiii  in  1 he  Hffi<  ien  :y  \Iag,azinc. 
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BUSINESS  HABITS. 

MU  ALTER  M.  BONHAM,  President  of  the  Tennessee 
Credit  Men’s  Association,  in  an  address  before  the 
Knoxville  High  School  Commercial  Club,  on  “Business 
Habits,’’  said ; “Habits  are  impressions  made  by  repetition. 
Habits  are  our  best  friends  or  our  worst  foes,  according  to 
the  kind  of  habits  you  form.  The  more  you  can  do  by  habit 
the  more  time  you  have  for  thinking  out  higher  things.  Young 
people  should  form  the  habit  of  punctuality,  of  industry,  of 
concentration.  The  difference  between  the  efficient  and  ineffi- 
cient worker  is  the  ability  to  concentrate.  You  should  form 
the  ‘success  habit’  early  in  life.  That  is,  form  the  habit  of  suc- 
ceeding in  everything  you  do.  If  you  stick  to  and  make  a 
success  of  the  thing  you  are  doing  now,  you  will  be  more  apt 
to  make  a success  of  the  larger  things  of  life.” 


SHORTHAND  CONTEST  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

■JT  HERE  will  be  a shorthand  contest  held  in  the  Central  High 
^ School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  20, 
1916,  at  two  o’clock.  This  contest  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey. 

The  dictation  will  start  at  eighty  words  per  minute,  with 
ten-word  per  minute  increases  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
words  per  minute.  All  dictations  will  be  five  minutes  long. 
All  who  enter  this  contest  and  make  95  per  cent,  in  accuracy 
will  be  awarded  bronze  medals.  A gold  medal  will  be  awarded 
the  winner  of  the  contest,  and  the  second  prize  will  be  a 
silver  medal.  A school  award  will  be  awarded  to  the  high 
school  making  the  best  record  with  a team  of  five  pupils. 

The  entrance  fee  is  fifty  cents  for  each  pupil  entered. 
Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Edson  L.  Outwin, 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  contest  consists  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Outwin,  chairman,  Dickinson;  H.  S.,  Jersey  City;  Miss 
Emily  L.  Austin,  high  school.  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; Mr.  J.  C. 
Evans,  high  school,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ; Mr.  James  Telfer,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  GREGG  TEACHERS 

'T'HE  following  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  offer 
courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  this  summer : 

Columbia  University,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

New  York  University,  Simmons  College, 

University  of  California,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 

University  of  Virginia. 

There  is  a strong  indication  of  the  growing  demand  for 
Gregg  teachers  all  over  the  country. 

Full  information  about  these  courses  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  schools. 

A teachers’  course,  consisting  of  forty  hours’  work  on  the 
principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  methods  of  teaching,  is 
being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity. The  theory  class  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Mack,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  High  School.  The 
lectures  on  methods  are  given  by  Mr.  Wallace  W.  Renshaw, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Among  the  subjects  which  have  been 
handled  by  Mr.  Renshaw  are  “Text-books  and  Materials,” 
“Home  Work,”  “The  Recitation,”  “Teaching  the  Rules,” 
“Shorthand  Penmanship,”  “Correcting  Papers,”  “Reading 
Practice.”  Over  forty  teachers  are  availing  themselves  of 
this  opportunity. 


THE  STRANGER 

A STRANGER  knocked  at  a man’s  door  and  told  him  of 
a fortune  to  be  made. 

“Um !”  said  the  man.  “It  appears  that  considerable  effort 
will  be  involved.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  stranger ; “you  will  pass  many  sleepless 
nights  and  toilsome  days  !” 

“Um !”  said  the  man.  “And  who  arc  you?” 

“I  am  called  Opportunity.” 

“L’m !”  said  the  man.  “You  call  yourself  Opportunity,  but 
you  look  like  hard  work  to  me.” 

.\nd  he  slammed  the  door. — Pittsburgh  Post. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Endorsement  From  a Well  Known  C.  P.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  •: 

The  best  correspondence  course  in  America  for 
Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  is 
the  Bennett  Course,  by  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia. 
(Dated  March  6,  1916.) 

O.  C.  DORNEY,  C.  P.  A.,  President, 
American  Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of 
R.  J.  Bennett.  Send  for  circulars  of  in- 
formation of  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  IS  cents  for 

2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 

CHAS. 

M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  SOc 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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A LETTER  FROM  MISSISSIPPI 

^OU  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  begun  here  at 
^ the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the 
teaching  of  a four-year  collegiate  course  in  Business  Admin- 
istration leading  to  the  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. I have  been  working  for  several  years  on  the  course  of 
study  which  we  are  offering  and  you  will  find  that  it  differs 
in  a number  of  respects  from  any  similar  course  given  in  this 
country.  Practically  all  of  the  strictly  collegiate  courses  look 
to  the  preparation  for  men  entering  into  “big  business.” 

In  the  South  at  the  present  time  we  do  iiot  need  so  seri- 
ously this  type  of  business  man.  In  Mississippi  especially 
our  population  is  practically  all  in  the  country  and  small 
towns.  The  business  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  snpll 
merchant  are  very  serious.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  pressing 
for  immediate  solution,  and  we  have  very  few  men  perfectly 
trained  to  solve  them.  The  object  of  our  course,  therefore,  is 
the  training  of  the  business  farmer  and  small  town  merchant, 
and  in  working  out  our  course  of  study  we  are  meeting  with 
some  new  problems  in  teaching.  Our  experience  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  who  are  working  along  the  same  lines. 

The  business  man  certainly  has  as  much  claim  on  the  State 
for  professional  training  as  has  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor. 
That  this  was  recognized  by  the  young  men  of  the  State  is 
shown  by  tbe  fact  that  forty-eight  men  registered  for  our 
Freshman  course,  thirty-six  for  the  Sophomore  and  seven  for 
the  Junior.  The  Senior  course  will  not  be  offered  until  next 
session.  This  enrollment  was  not  the  result  of  a canvass  for 
students,  for  such  was  not  attempted,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
announcement  of  the  course  in  our  catalog,  without  further 
urging.  I feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
establishment  of  this  course  marks  a long  step  forward  in 
education  and  economic  progress  in  the  South. 

Our  courses  are  as  follows ; 

Freshman  Class.— English,  Geometry,  History,  Agricul- 
ture, Botany,  Wood-work,  Bookkeeping,  Cotton  grading.  Bus- 
iness Methods,  Typewriting. 

Sophomore  Class.— English,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Psy- 
chology, Chemistry,  Physics,  Civics,  Business  Problems,  Busi- 
ness Correspondence. 

Junior  Class.  — Economics,  English,  Moden  Language 


(Spanish,  preferably).  Sociology,  Business  Addresses,  Busi- 
ness Methods,  Public  Discourses,  Markets. 

Senior  Class  in  Business  Administration. — Economic 
History  of  tbe  United  States,  Modern  Language,  Public  Dis- 
course, Ethics,  Markets,  Accounting,  Cost  Accounting,  Audit- 
ing, Business  Organization  and  Credits,  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance, Banking  Methods. 

Senior  Class  in  Public  Affairs. — Economic  History  of  the 
United  States,  Modern  Language,  Markets,  Ethics,  Public  Dis- 
course, Municipal  Problems. 

Sincerely, 

James  W Brown, 

Director,  Division  of  Business  Administration. 


CITY  BANK  PLAN  FOR  BUSINESS 
TRAINING 

D EPRESENTATIVES  of  six  Middle  Western  universities 
at  a recent  conference  in  Chicago  approved  the  plan  for 
practical  co-operation  between  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  and  a selected  group  of  American  educational 
■ institutions. 

The  bank  proposes  to  establish  business  fellowships  and  asks 
the  universities  to  allow  credits  for  such  work  and  permit 
students  performing  it  to  graduate  .and  obtain  tbeir  degrees. 
Upon  the  completion  of  their  sophomore  year  students  se- 
lected by  the  universities  and  accepted  by  the  bank  will  spend 
two  summer  vacations  of  three  months  each  at  the  bank. 
The  remainder  of  the  year’s  work  required  by  the  bank  may 
be  completed  in  the  senior  year  or  after  graduation.  In  re- 
turn the  bank  agrees  to  pay  the  students  $50  a month  in  the 
time  of  their  “apprenticeship’’  and  provide  for  their  expenses 
in  traveling  to  and  from  the  university.  Students  may  elect 
to  work  their  first  Summer  in  a Chicago  or  other  large  city 
bank  near  their  respective  colleges. 

Adoption  of  this  plan  will  bring  American  universities  into 
closer  touch  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  large  com- 
mercial institutions  of  the  country.  It  will  help  the  university 
student  to  find  his  niche  in  the  business  world  and  will  fur- 
nish the  bank  each  year  with  specially  trained  men  for  its 
foreign  and  domestic  service. 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

TWO  SYSTEMS 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS 

Give  your  students  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  from 
the  START.  The  NEW  BLISS  will  increase 
your  attendance,  give  your  students  a better 
preparation  and  fill  your  requirements  in  every 
way. 

Free  Correspondence  Course  to 


FOLDER 

This  is  a BUSINESS  PRACTICE  system.  No 
offices  required.  Just  the  thing  for  a small  com- 
mercial department  or  Night  School.  This  is  also 
put  up  especially  for  a two  or  three  year  High 
School  course. 

Teachers  Adopting  the  Bliss 


Let  us  send  you  examination  copies  of 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting  and  National  Dictation 


F.  H. 

BREWER  ARCADE 


BLISS  PUB.  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  : Dean  John  R.  Effinger 
and  Professor  George  Dowrie,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ; Dean  L.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Weston,  University  of  Illinois;  Dean  Arthur  E. 
Swanson,  Northwestern  University,  and  Dean  William  A. 
Scott,  of  the  Wisconsin  University  School  of  Commerce.  The 
governing  bodies  of  the  various  universities  will  have  to 
pass  on  the  plan  finally.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  New 
York  University,  Columbia,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  already 
have  approved  it. 


“SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE” 

”rnE  American  Commercial  School  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  sends 
us  the  interesting  story  of  a meeting  of  .the  Allentown 
Rotary  Club,  conducted  by  O.  C.  Dorney,  president  of  the 
school.  As  many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  know,  the  Rotary 
Club  in  each  city  is  composed  of  leading  business  men,  the 
leader  from  each  line  of  activity  being  chosen.  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  for  December  published  a condensation  of  the 
very  tine  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  Rotary  Clubs.  Mr. 
Dorney,  who  represents  commercial  schools  in  the  Allentown 
group,  turned  the  meeting  over  which  he  presided  into  an 
absorbing  and  profitable  inquiry  into  the  ethical  causes  of 
Success  and  Failure.  This  meeting  was  so  thoroughly  en- 
jayed  that  an  annual  “Dorney  Day”  was  set  aside  by  the 
club.  Two  important  matters  in  commercial  education — the 
instilling  of  business  ethics,  and  close  relations  between  busi- 
ness man  and  business  school,  seem  to  be  properly  recognized 
by  Mr.  Dorney. 


After  a very  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  various 
systems  of  shorthand,  the  Board  of  Education,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  selected  the  Isaac  Pitman  to  replace  the 
method  previously  taught.  The  Centenary  Edition  of 
“Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand”  has  been  officially 
adopted  as  a text  book. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  New-  York,  and  the 
Williamsburg  Evening  High  School  for  Women,  Brook- 
lyn, have  recently  adopted  “Pitman’s  Commercial  Corre- 
spondence in  Spanish,”  published  by  the  same  concern. 


TEN  LESSONS  FROM  THE  WAR. 

LX-PRESIDENT  ELIOT  of  Harvard,  in  a long  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  summarized  the  lessons  of  the 
war  as  follows:  Ten  things  have  stood  out  as  undeniably 
jiroved  after  eight  months  of  struggle  : 

1.  That  the  destruction  caused  by  modern  warfare  is 
without  a parallel. 

2.  That  its  effects  have  been  felt  by  the  most  remote 
countries. 

3.  That  the  cost  has  been  without  precedent. 

4.  That  the  previous  period  of  peace  seems  not  to  have 
led  to  any  deterioration  in  manhood. 

5.  That  defensive  warfare  seems  the  only  kind  that  is  at 
all  profitable. 

6.  That  huge  standing  armies  have  not  been  necessary, 
but  that  troops  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  into  the  field. 

7.  That  no  one  nation  alone  can  dominate  Europe. 

8.  That  racial  units  have  proved  stronger  than  national. 

9.  That  colonies  controlled  exclusively  have  not  been  a 
source  of  strength. 

10.  That  free  commercial  routes  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance. 

Each  of  these  facts  indicates  that  advancing  civilization 
depends  on  peace  and  union,  not  on  war  and  hostility.  Taken 
together _ they  form  an  unanswerable  argument. — American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  FARM 

Quite  a trade  is  being  built  up  with  the  farmers,  who  are 
now  purchasing  typewriters,  filing  cabinets,  card  indexes, 
etc.,  which  is  a further  indication  that  the  farm  life  is  chang- 
ing to  a very  large  extent. 

Possibly  the  automobile  has  been  a large  factor  in  intro- 
ducing efficiency  on  the  farm. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a farm  to  be 
run  upon  a business  basis,  cost  records  maintained,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  within  ten  years  farming  will  be  a scientific 
business,  operated  under  much  the  same  principles  that  a mer- 
cantile business  is  run. — Efficiency  Magazine. 


SXOF*  DIRPING 


MMlNKSPOON 

FITS  ANY  PEN  & PENHOLDER 

M.  M.  INKSPOON— A PERFECT  ATTACHMENT 

MAKES  ANY  PEN  A FOUNTAIN  PEN— STOPS  CONSTANT  DIPPING 

Vour  favorite  steel  pen  point  can  be  transformed  once  and  the  transformation  is  complete.  You  can 
immediately  into  a fountain  pen,  without  the  usual  write  800  words  with  one  diji.  It  cannot  leak  or 
drawbacks.  Simply  slip  on  a M.  M.  Inkspoon,  dip  it  become  detached.  Fits  any  pen  point  or  penholder. 

Economical,  Outlasts  Several  Pens.  One  of  these  guaranteed,  non*  DEALERS  and  AGENTS 

corrosive,  silver  plated  pen  attachments  will  outlive  several  ordinary  wr  ■ r 

pens.  Saves  time,  energy  in  the  office,  school  room,  and  at  home.  Write  for  attractive  proposition, 

H.  MARUI  COMRAISJY,  Dept.  B,  31-33  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CIXY 


Half 

dozen 


Bowling  Green  Business  University 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 

The  accredited  commercial  schools  of  this  country  have  made  this  Institution  their  Official  Train- 
ing School  for  commercial  teachers.  This  School  receives  500  calls  a year  for  commercial  teach- 
ers. Get  the  new  literature  of  the  next  Summer  School. 


^(ie 

^Srticicni  School 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer  Normal  Courses 

for 

Commercial  Teachers 

July  3 to  August  11,  1916 

During  the  Summer  Session  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege special  classes  in  practically  all  the  commer- 
cial subjects  will  be  offered,  as  well  as  courses  on 
the  Methods  of  Teaching  these  subjects. 

The  Summer  work  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach.  All 
classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  completing 
courses  and  credit  towards  college  degree  may  be 
secured  in  certain  courses  by  properly  qualified 
students. 

Fees  from  $5  to  $20 

The  dormitories  will  be  open  for  women. 

For  circular  giving  full  information  write  to 
Registrar, 

• SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

=WON  BY 

Barnes  Typewriting  Student 

In  the  Typewriting  Contest  at  the  Business 
Show  in  Philadelphia,  March  13,  1916,  Miss 
Genevieve  Maxwell  won  the  Eastern  School 
Championship  and  a beautiful  Gold  Medal.  Her 
record  was  84  net  words  per  minute  for  15 
minutes  after  less  than  6jS/2  months’  practice. 

Other  students  of  Barnes’  Typewriting  In- 
structor, Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  McDonald, 
won  third  and  fourth  places. 

Since  these  pupils  began  work  last  Septem- 
ber, in  Spencer’s  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the 
Barnes  Lessons  have  been  THOROLY  RE- 
VISED in  the  interest  of  higher  speed,  greater 
accuracy,  and  general  efficiency. 

Send  postal  today  for  sample  pages,  full  de- 
tails, and  examination  price  to  schools. 

ar7h”urj.  BARNES  s'x'i^^O^uYs 

501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE  BY  BUSINESS  MEN 

p.  NEW  venture  in  commercial  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  business  men,  and  officials  and  former  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
was  launched  by  the  Business  Training  Corporation  at  185 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City,  on  April  15.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  give  employees  of  banking  and  export  firms 
instruction  in  foreign  trade;  export  salesmanship,  shipping 
and  export  technique,  and  foreign  law  being  some  of  the 
matters  dealt  with.  Wm.  H.  Lough,  former  special  agent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  Edw.  L.  Biicher,  former  manager  for 
the  northern  Sumatra  district  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
is  secretary. 


GREGG  ROUND  TABLE 

'THE  following  timely  and  practical  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Gregg  Round  Table  to  be  held  during  the 
convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
in  New  York,  April  20,  21  and  22 : 

Back  to  the  Fundamentals — a ten-minue  talk;  Mr.  John  Rob- 
ert Gregg. 

General  Discussion — twenty  minutes. 

Certification  of  Teachers — a ten-minute  talk;  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ingersoll. 

How  the  Busy  Teacher ' May  Maintain  or  Acquire  Speed — 
thirty  minutes  ; a general  round  table  discussion. 

Except  for  the  two  ten-minute  talks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
entire  round  table  session  has  been  set  aside  for  discussion  of 
the  topics  announced  and  for  asking  questions. 


FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 

HE  Astoria  Business  College  Bulletin  is  unique  in  appear- 
ance among  publications  of  its  kind.  It  has  no  cuts,  no 
headlines,  no  advertisements.  Its  twelve  flawlessly  neat  pages 
were  printed  froin  a stencil  cut  on  the  Royal  No.  10  type- 
writer. They  are  twelve  pages  of  solidly  “good  stuff" — no 
vulgar  “personals,”  no  undignified  advertising  of  the  school, 
no  bad  jokes.  The  news  notes  about  students  emphasize 
success  in  positions  or  in  school  work.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  paper  is  that  of  a lo3'al,  industrious  group  of  young  people 
possessed  of  both  brains  and  breeding.  Because  there  is  so 
little  direct  mention  of  the  school’s  advantages,  the  paper  is 
the  best  kind  of  advertising;  and  its  bits  of  verse  and  humor 
are  distinctly  clever.  We  quote : “A  touching  appeal — S.O.S. ; 
$;  R.S.V.P. ; P.D.Q. ; — Your  loving  son.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

AS  The  Business  Journal  goes  to  press  for  the  month,  the 
19th  annual  convention  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  is  just  getting- 
under  way.  Many  familiar  faces  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  for  the  attendance  is  large  and  enthusiastic.  Visi- 
tors from  as  far  west  as  New  Mexico  are  present. 

The  McAlpin  furnishes  ideal  accommodations  for  the  con- 
vention. Its  twenty-fourth  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  where  a big,  bright,  airy  “winter  garden”  for  the 
exhibits,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  auditorium,  are  well  filled  at 
all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  convention  is  characterized  by  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance of  the  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting  sections.  The 
JouRN.\L  publishes  in  its  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Depart- 
ment a paper  by  Paul  R.  Radcliffe,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  which  was  to  be  read  before  the  Type- 
writing Round  Table  but  for  the  writer’s  unavoidable  absence. 

An  excellent  vaudeville  performance  for  the  entertainment 
of  Association  members  and  their  guests  is  planned  for  Fri- 
day, April  21,  in  the  theatre-auditorium  of  the  hotel. 

The  convention  is  already  a great  success. 


LOOK  PLEASANT 

“A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine: 

It  freshens  all  the  day. 

It  tips  the  peaks  of  life  with  light 
And  drives  the  clouds  awaj'. 

And  the  thing  that  goes  the  farthest 
Toward  making  life  worth  while 
Costs  the  least,  and  does  the  most. 

Is  just  a friendly  smile.” 


M.yy,  ]‘)Kx 
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From  the  Franklin  School,  a department  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A., 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  have  a dignitied-looking  announcement, 
which  details  the  opportunities  being  offered  by  the  day  ses- 
sions of  this  institution  to  the  young  men  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Spencerian  Commercial  School  of  Cleveland  is 
worthily  represented  by  a beautiful  gray  and  gold  catalogue 
which  has  come  to  our  desk.  This  is  superior  to  mmiy  uni- 
versity catalogues  in  artistic  appearance  and  quality.  Its 
character  make  it  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  “busi- 
ness-like deportment  * * * neatness  in  work  and  person” 
are  absolute  requirements  for  the  granting  of  a diploma  from 
the  school. 

The  McCann  School,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  a 
piece  of  very  good  advertising  in  the  form  of  a folding  post- 
card. One  side  presents  six  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
school ; the  other  side  outlines  the  school’s  policy  regarding 
length  of  courses,  guaranteeing  positions,  civil  service  prepara- 
tion, tuition,  etc.  This  statement  leaves  a definite  impres- 
sion of  high  principles  and  fair-mindedness  in  the  school 
management. 

A consolidation  of  two  business  schools  has  been  effected 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  that  city 
one  of  the  strongest,  best  equipped  commercial  institutions 
in  the  middle  west.  Miami  Commercial  College  and  Jacobs 
Business  College  are  now  occupying  enlarged  quarters  in 
the  Faker  Building,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Miami-Jacobs 
Business  College,  under  the  presidency  of  W.  E.  Ilarbottle, 
formerly  of  Jacobs.  President  A.  D.  Witt,  of  Miami,  is 
retiring. 

The  Phoenix  from  Drake  Business  College  in  Newark  is  a 
24-page  booklet  of  good  appearance.  Unfortunately  rather 
childish  “Personals”  and  jokes  between  the  students  are  em- 
phasized to  the  extent  of  occupying  seven  pages,  while  an  an- 
nouncement of  tlie  effort  of  the  League  for  Business  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women  to  establish  a minimum  wage  of  $8.00  is 
accorded  a brief  paragraph,  with  no  mention  of  the  need  for 
their  help  in  raising  standards  of  work  and  bringing  about 
such  a minimum  wage.  There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
things  of  real  importance  to  the  students  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  publication. 

The  Tuskegee  Student  for  April  is  one  of  the  best  school 
newspapers  we  have  ever  received.  Initiative  and  good  busi- 
ness methods  are  evident  from  the  abundance  of  up-to-date 
news  about  the  institution  and  about  matters  of  importance  to 
the  negro  race  and  its  educators  everywhere.  Literary  ability 
and  appreciation  are  present  in  the  article  on  “The  Shakes- 
peare T'er-Centenary,  and  the  Booker  Washington  Memorial 
Fund.”  In  an  interesting  whole,  articles  on  the  “Need  of 
a Well-Trained  Negro  Medical  Profession,”  on  “Teachers’ 
Cottages  in  Rural  Districts”  and  a selection  from  one  of 
Washington’s  speeches,  “Where  the  Negro  Decides,”  stand 
out  as  particularly  excellent. 

We  have  received  the  March  copy  of  the  Brown  Budget 
of  Brown’s  Business  College  at  Adrian,  Mich.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a four-page  newspaper,  three  pages  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  advertising  almost  entirely.  The  4th  page  is  entitled 
the  Students’  Column,  and  begins  with  a note  to  the  effect 
that  the  students  have  entire  charge  of  this  department  and 
elect  an  editor  each  month.  We  regret  that  the  “column” 
is  not  limited  to  a column,  for  alas,  there  is  a whole  page 
of  immature,  undignified,  pointless  nonsense : 

“query  ci.un” 

“We  wonder — 

Where  Ethel’s  box  of  candy  came  from? 

Why  Schmidkte  makes  such  eyes  at  Marjorie  during  the 
typing  periods? 

Where  Coldie  got  her  diamond? 

What  attracts  the  girls  to  Herald  11.? 

Why  Laura  and  Lavena  are  so  fond  of  typing  of  late?” 

Etc. — etc. — etc  ! ! 

“Miss  .4.,  gracefully  reclining  on  her  knees  in  the  snow, 
O,  if  F.  S.  were  only  here  now,  I surely  would  propose  to 
him !” 

Advertise  a school  and  its  product  for  three  pages,  and 
then  allow  the  students  to  betray  the  type  of  intelligence  and 
degree  of  preparation  for  serious  business  life  indicated  by 
this ! We  know  Brown’s  could  publish  a paper  more  repre- 
sentative of  a good  school ! 

A daintily  artistic  booklet  in  colors  and  gold  comes  to  us 
from  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company.  It  contains  repro- 
ductions of  the  prizes  awarded  the  company  in  various  de- 
partments, by  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex|)osition.  It  is  entitled 
“Proof  of  Pre-eminence,”  and  it  surely  furnishes  weighty 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  Remington  products. 


Free  Course  of  Instruction 

FOR 

Commercial  Teachers 

SHORTWRITING,  the  new  and  wonderful 
science  of  business  speed-writing-,  will  be  taught 
by  mail  to  Business  School  Teachers  FREE, 
for  a limited  period  of  time.  No  code  to  mem- 
orize, the  theory  is  thoroughly  mastered  in  a 
few  moments’  time,  thus  totally  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  endless  hours  of  text  book 
study.  The  SIMPLICITY  of  this  marvelous 
system  makes  it  the  easiest  and  quickest  assim- 
ilated subject  ever  taught.  Its  PRACTICA- 
BILITY is  assured  by  the  high  speed  records 
that  are  being  ' achieved  b}^  its  use  daily. 
Every  business  educator  should  investigate 
SII(3RTWRITINC,  which  bids  fair  to  revolu- 
tionize the  profession  of  stenography.  Partic- 
ulars and  course  of  instruction  EREE — write 

SHORTWRITER  COMPANY 

401-409  Garland  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Clean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  An\ 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


PatMay  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustalile  to  fit  any  siz< 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branrh:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chlomf<it  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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SEPTEMBER  POSITIONS! 

Teacher  of  Salesmanship  and  Advertising,  $1500-$2000;  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  $1800'$2000; 
Penmanship  Supervisor,  with  college  degree,  $1500-$2000;  Economics  and  Accounting  in  University.  $1800- 
$2500.  Will  have  scores  of  openings  at  lower  salaries.  If  open  for  engagement,  write  us.  Employers, 
tell  us  your  needs. 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POINTED  PARAGRAPHS 

“We  desire  to  employ  a first-class  teacher  of  Gregs  Shorthand.  Salary 

“Can  you  recommend  a strong  teacher  of  Pitman  Shorthand?  We  want  ono  of  the  best  in  the  profession.  Salary.  $1500  (o  $1S00.“ 

“We  shall  require  the  services  of  two  able  teachers  of  the  commercial  subjects.  Salary  in  proportion  to  ability.” 

“We  are  seeking  the  services  of  a teacher  for  our  commercial  department.  Must  be  a man  of  strong  personality,  good  disciplinarian,  able  to 
teach  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  successfully.” 

“Our  Board  has  decided  to  install  a commercial  department  in  September.  We  want  a capable  lady  teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Sliortbaud.  ct<‘.  'Die 
right  person  may  expect  $1000.” 

Extracts  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  vacancies  on  file. 

Note.  The  demand  for  college  graduates  is  increasing.  We  have  many  openings  for  peoide  ludding  degrees. 

Free  Re^istralion  CO^’TIMEMXAL  TEACHERS*  AGEMCY,  lnc<»  BowliriQ  Green*  Ky. 


RD  T nPl?  yo'J  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commercial 

. t>.  1.  1 lX/\liMliM  Vj  teacher  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester  Business  In- 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

' j 1 1^  ^ ^ I f " ^ • I P ^1 

recommend  and  place  a large  class  or  commercial  teachers 

every  year.  There  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.  We  give  special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  meth- 
ods for  teachers  during  July.  Our  certificate  and  diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department. 
Send  postal  card  for  1916  bulletin.  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


*vVrite  now 

FOR 

FREE 

^ CIRCULAR 


NORTHHFSTERN  TEACHERS 'AG  EXn  IXMSE.IDA. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

everywhere  are  learning  that  its  phenomenal  success  in  filling 
positions  makes  this  Bureau  a Leader  and  a Specialist  in  the 
Teachers*  Agency  field.  Established  36  years.  Operates  locally 
and  nationally.  Direct  recommendation.  NO  ADVANCE  FEE. 
PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
205  F.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Western  Positions  for  Commercial  Teachers 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Our  Free  Booklet,  “The  Road  to  Good  Positions,”  showing 
bow  we  place  our  teachers,  sent  upon  request. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Teachers’ 
Agency  in  the  West 


WILLIAM  RUFFER.  Pd.M.,  A.B.,  Manager 
W.  S.  FRY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Manager 


BE  A BANKER 

Splendid  opportunity,  pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holt 
days  off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  I.earn  at 
home.  Diploma  In  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  437  E.  StateSt  ■ Colnmbni,  0, 


The  American  Penman 


The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman 


^ 

' ®.^^VERY  ONE  who  requires 
M^^piplomas,  Certificates,  or 
gobiflTestimonials  inanysizcor 
quantity  should  see^ourdcsiijns 
and  learn  our  prices  Samples  free- 

DIPLOMAS 

For  every  purpose,  to  meet  every' 
deniandOijTell  uswhatyou  need- 

Ames  and  Rollinson 

Z03- BROADWAY  • NEW  YORK- 

THE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

310  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  tbe 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  “This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement.” 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
zations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers'  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  150  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  Ingersoll  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America's  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author's  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  I 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  231  letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion  of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  eomhi- 
nation  of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  Ho 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — 1,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Perfect  Touch  Typists 

Can  only  be  trained  on  the  Model  10 

REMINGTON 


On  the  Remington  and  Nowhere  Else 


This  latest  Remington  model 
permits  the  writing  of  a letter 
from  date  to  signature  without 
once  looking  away  from  the 
copy. 

Perfect  touch  typing  isn’t 
merely  a question  of  key  finger- 
ing. To  look  at  any  part  of  your 
machine  while  you  are  writing 
it  is  just  as  bad  as  looking  at  the 
keyboard. 

Typewriters  which  require 
hand  settings  of  the  carriage 
make  the  typist  look  at  the  ma- 
chine every  time  he  sets  the  car- 
riage to  write  a short  line.  These 
short  lines  average  about  a dozen 
to  every  letter  and  envelope. 
See  them  on  the  accompanying 
cut  and  count  them  yourself. 

Think  of  it — twelve  “breaks” 
for  every  letter.  Do  you  call 
that  perfect  touch  typewriting? 

That’s  where  the  model  lo 
Remington  comes  in.  The  im- 
proved Remington  column  se- 
lector eliminates  these  “breaks” 
absolutely.  The  typist  doesn’t 
have  to  look.  He  touches  a key 
and  the  carriage  sets  itself. 

The  result  is  perfect  touch  typewriting 
and  a speed  gain  of  25  per  cent. — proved 
by  numerous  comparative  tests. 

No  better  reason  could  be  given  why 
every  school  should  teach  the  Remington 
and  every  pupil  should  learn  it. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 


ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR 


"U  IL^ 

TEN  CENTS  A COPY 
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NEW  WORLD 
TYPEWRITING  RECORD 

At  the  Metropolitan  Sanctioned  Type- 
writing Contest,  held  at  the  Miller 
School,  New  York,  May  6,  Miss  Rose 
L.  Fritz,  who  for  four  successive  years 
held  the  world’s  Championship  Trophy 
for  fast  and  accurate  typewriting,  made 
a new  record  for  absolute  accuracy, 
writing  118  words  a minute  for  15 
minutes.  The  best  previous  record  was 
69  words  a minute  for  absolute  ac- 
curacy. Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  is  not  only 
one  of  the  world’s  most  expert  touch 
typists,  but  also  an  expert  writer  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  Both  of  these  sub- 
jects were  learned  by  Miss  Fritz  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smith,  author  of  “Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,”  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 West  45th  St., 
New  York. 

“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I consider  ‘A  Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,’  the  only  text-book  from  which  I 
studied,  the  best  typewriting  instruction  book  that  I have 
seen.  The  exercises  are  excellent  and  have  helped  me  wonder- 
fully in  working  up  speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interest- 
ing from  the  beginning,  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best 
results  in  the  shortest  time.  I attribute  my  success  in  type- 
writing in  a large  measure  to  the  assistance  given  me  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book,  and  I am  sure  any 
one  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results.” — 
Rose  L.  Fritz. 

"I  have  received  the  new  and  enlarged  Twelfth  Edition  of 
*A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting’  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I consider  the  illustrations  for  tabulating  for 
Regents  examinations  particularly  good,  and  I feel  certain  that 
the  use  of  this  book  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  my 
pupils  in  passing  their  Regents  examination  tests.” — Myrtle  C. 
Heywood,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York. 

“One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
touch  typewriting  is  to  train  the  beginner  to  form  the  habit 
of  returning  the  fingers  to  the  guide  keys  after  using  the 
other  keys.  This  habit  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  the  true 
relation  of  the  other  keys  to  the  guide  keys.  I find  that  the 
exercises  in  ‘Smith’s  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting’ 
book  are  so  carefully  graded  and  arranged  that,  even  without 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  slowest  pupil  must  return 
his  fingers  to  the  starting  point.  The  present  up-to-date 
methods  of  arranging  the  business  letters;  the  clear  and  concise 
explanation  of  how  to  work  out  both  copy  and  original  tabula- 
tions; the  invaluable  information  about  the  three  methods  of  pre- 
serving copies  of  outgoing  mail,  the  copies  for  speed  practice — 
all  these — 1 consider  indispensable  aids  not  only  to  the  teacher 
but  also  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  Regents,  Civil 
Service,  and  for  the  business  world.” — Armin  Auslander,  Bush- 
wick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NOW  READY 

A Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Price,  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c.  Cloth,  85c. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 

2 West  45th  Stre.t  NEW  YORK 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
Wins  Sweeping  Victory 
in  New  York  City 
School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  out- 
come of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Shorthand  Contest,  held  on 
January  29,  1916.  This  contest  was 
open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of 
shorthand  in  the  day  and  evening 
high  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest 
was  the  presence  of  teams  using  two 
different  systems  of  shorthand,  one 
from  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  another  from  the  Commercial 
High  School  of  Brooklyn.  Of  the 
seventeen  who  qualified  in  the  day 
school  contest,  the  first  three  posi- 
tions were  won  by  Isaac  Pitman 
writers,  only  four  of  the  Gregg  writ- 
ers passing  the  test  at  all.  These 
four  won  respectively  fourth,  ninth, 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  positions. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  writers 
of  100  words  a minute  or  over  wrote 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

In  the  evening  school  contest,  out  of 
seven  entrants,  the  Isaac  Pitman 
writers  won  the  first  four  positions, 
writing  from  100  to  140  words  a 
minute  gross,  and  from  138.6  to 
96.4  net. 

In  the  amateur  contest,  at  speeds  varying  from 
120  to  200  words  a minute,  the  winners  were  all 
Isaac  Pitman  writers. 


A COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  THE  ABOVE  CONTEST  WILL 
BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST,  ALSO  PARTICULARS 
OF  A FREE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 

2 West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,”  $1.50;  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,”  85c;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English,” 
85c;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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Learn  to  Write 
Forceful  Letters! 

Think  of  the  amount  of  the 
world’s  business  transacted  by 
letter!  No  wonder  that  business 
correspondents  are  in  such  de- 
mand— and  that  secretaries 
trained  to  write  business  letters 
on  their  own  initiative  receive 
far  greater  salaries  than  any 
stenographer,  however  rapid. 

Learn  to  write  strong,  clean-cut 
business  letters.  Ability  to  do  it 
well  has  a cash  value. 

“Effective  Business  Letters ’’ 

the  new  book  by  Prof.  Edward  H. 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, gives  just  the  information  you  need 
about  real  business  letter  writing.  It 
tells  you  the  way  to  handle  every  part 
of  the  business  letter,  from  date  to 
final  signature. 

It  gives  hundreds  of  actual  letters  of 
the  exact  kind  you  will  be  required  to 
write — letters  giving  and  refusing  in- 
formation, answering  inquiries,  in  re- 
gard to  orders,  complaints,  sales  letters, 
collection  letters,  introductions — taken 
from  the  correspondence  of  big  firms 
like  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  But- 
ler Brothers,  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company,  etc.,  on  whose  practice  the 
book  is  based.  There  are  193  exercises 
to  work  out  for  practical  training. 

Get  “Effective  Business  Letters”  and 
study  it.  It  will  help  you  to  get  a posi- 
tion and  to  keep  it.  The  President  of 
a large  company  stated  last  month  that 
only  one  out  of  ten  applicants  for  a po- 
sition could  write  a strong  enough  let- 
ter to  secure  an  interview. 

Will  you  be  that  one? 

The  price  of  “Effective  Business  Let- 
ters” is  $2,  postpaid.  If  after  looking  it 
over  for  five  days  you  wish  to  return  it, 
we’ll  cheerfully  refund  the  full  price. 
Order  now  from 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

23  Vesey  Street  ::  New  York 


A Business 
Opportunity 

Available  Now 

“The  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in  Account- 
ancy and  Business  Administration  have  a country- 
wide reputation  for  having  helped  hundreds  of 
men  to  earn  more  in  business,  both  as  practising 
accountants  and  in  private  employment,  because 
they  have  given  them  the  means  of  knowing  more 
about  business.” 


(Joseph  P.  Day  of  New  York  is  the  most  widely  known  Real 
Kstute  man  in  the  world,  seller  of  more  than  $500,000,(X)0 
worth  in  ten  years.) 

Extension  Instruction 

The  Pace  Standardized  Courses  are  now 
given  by  EXTENSION  (mail) — the  same 
courses  as  are  taught  this  year  in  54  promi- 
nent Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  adopted  by  the  largest 
business  organizations  in  America  as  their 
official  training  course  to  meet  their  need 
for  competent  men. 

Extension  Instruction  is  given  by  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  Practising  Lawyers, 
who  teach  each  student  in  an  intimate  personal 
way. 

No  Need  To  Wait 
Till  Fall  To  Begin 

Extension  Instruction  enables  you  to  utilize 
every  available  minute  during  the  entire  year. 
Extension  students  may  transfer  to  resident 
schools  with  credit  for  work  completed.  That 
you  may  have  opportunity  to  test  the  value  and 
scope  of  these  courses,  we  offer  A Month’s  Trial 
Instruction  By  Mail  At  Actual  Cost,  without  any 
further  obligation  on  your  part.  Write  for  com- 
plete details  of  this  offer. 

A sample  copy  of  'Ihe  Pace  Rticlciit.  a iiiiintlilv  inau'C/.'i'c  in 
terpretins  the  purpose,  spirit  and  needs  of  modern  Inisiness, 
will  also  be  gladly  mailed  at  your  request. 

32  pp.  Bulletin  Free  on  request. 


Use  this  Coupon 

PACE  & PACE 


4^^ 

'V 

r 


Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  English 


Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St. 

New  York 
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Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 


Do 

You 


Know 

How 


It  is  often  necessary  to  write  a word  or  phrase  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
paper.  It  is  simple  on  the  L.  C.  Smith  & Bros,  i'^pewriter.  Do  you  know 
how? 

Do  you  know  the  best  way  to  insert  a large  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
and  carbons  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  edges  will  all  come  even? 

Do  you  know  how  to  “half-space”  so  that  you  can  write  in  an  extra 
letter  and  still  have  the  work  look  well? 

Do  you  know  why  the  use  of  the  Variable  Line  Spacer  increases  the 
life  of  the  platen? 

Do  you  know  what  can  be  done  with  our  Variable  Line  Spacer  that 
cannot  be  done  with  any  other? 

Do  you  know  the  best  way  to  insert  a sheet  of  paper? 

Do  you  know  how  to  “front  feed”  envelopes? 

If  you  cannot  answer  “yes”  to  all  these  questions,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  booklet — 
"The  Silent  Smith.”  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Drop  a card  to 


L.  C.  SmitK  & Bros.  Typewriter  Corapan^? 

Factory  and  Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Full  Line  of  Standard  and  Silent  Models 
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Summer  Course  for  Teachers 

at  GREGG  SCHOOL 


The  Session  for  1916,  which  will  begin  Monday,  July  3,  and  end  Friday,  August 
1 1,  will  be  especially  notable  because  of  the 


Exposition  of  the  New  Manual 

By  MR.  GREGG 

The  various  teaching  points  will  be  carefully  brought  out,  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  fully  explained.  As  the  improvements  in  the  Manual  result  in  the 
saving  of  considerable  time  for  the  teacher,  and  in  the  simplified  and  more  logical 
presentation  of  many  of  the  lessons,  Mr.  Gregg’s  exposition  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
great  many  teachers.  The  handling  of  the  new  Manual  will  be  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  progressive  teachers,  and  to  learn  Mr.  Gregg’s  methods  will  be  to  get  the 
best  possible  start.  It  is  desirable  that  reservations  for  the  summer  session  be 
made  early. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES 


A new  feature  for  1916  will  be  a six  weeks’ 
Reporting  Course,  concfucted  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Gurtler,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their 
speed. 

A special  class  for  teachers  of  other  systems  wish- 


ing to  change  to  Gregg  shorthand,  gives  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  handling  the  work  in  changing 
from  other  systems  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Visits  to  big  business  houses  of  Chicago  to  observe 
actual  working  conditions  of  modern  industry. 


Write  for  the  1916  Announcement  Bulletin,  and 
plan  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 


GREGG  SCHOOL,  6 North  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Standardize  Your  English  Work 


Every  commercial  teacher  knows  that  it  is  harder  to  get  tangible  results  in  the  English  classes  than  in 
any  others.  First,  it  is  hard  to  determine  ’ ’"t  what  are  the  essentials  for  an  efficient  Business  English 
course.  Second,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  gi. . c essentials  so  firmly  fixed  that  students  will  never  forget 
them. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence 

By  HUBERT  A.  HAGAR  and  RUPERT  P.  SoREl  LE 

has  solved  this  problem  for  hundreds  of  schools.  The  unessential  and  purely  technical  have  been  left  out, 
but  every  point  necessary  for  a stenographer  or  office  worker  to  know  has  been  dealt  with  simply,  directly, 
forcefully,  and  above  all — interestingly.  Students  remember  what  has  interested  them. 

Each  lesson  is  follow’ed  by  exercises  that  require  a thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  explained, 
demand  genuine  mental  effort,  and  develop  constructive  ability. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  on  the  unit  plan — each  complete  in  itself — making  it  possible  for  students  to  enter 
the  class  at  any  time. 


A Time  Saver  for  Teachers  and  Students 

The  use  of  printed  exercise  forms,  with  space  left  for 
the  insertion  of  the  correct  word  by  the  student,  brings 
the  work  to  the  teacher  in  uniform,  easily  corrected 
shape,  and  time  formerly  spent  in  writing  out  whole 
sentences  can  be  employed  to  better  advantage  by 
students. 


Prices 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence  comes 
in  two  editions:  Commercial  School  Edition  (detach- 
able exercises  bound  with  book),  $1;  High  School 
Edition  (exercises  separate),  75  cents;  exercises,  25 
cents.  Sample  copy  to  teachers,  either  edition,  50  cents. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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True  To  Its  Title 

HOTCHKISS  AND  DREW’S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

By  George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Business  English,  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  and  Celia  Anne 
Drew,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English,  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York. 

P^OTH  the  plan  and  the  material  in  this  new  book  have  been  determined 
from  the  business  man  s point  of  view.  It  presents  the  things  about 
the  use  of  English  that  the  business  man  should  know  and  should  want 
his  employees  to  know. 

The  essentials  of  good  English  are  emphasized — especially  sentence 
structure  and  diction.  There  is  abundant  practice  in  common  business 
forms  and  usages,  such  as  the  make-up  of  a letter,  remittances,  etc.  Sales 
letters,  advertisements  and  reports  are  also  included.  All  examples  are 
taken  from  actual  business  letters. 

It  is  an  absolutely  thoroughly  practical 
book  on  English  for  business  schools. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Whitstock  Shorthand  Manual 

A compact  treatise  on  the  new  scientific  shorthand  that  is 
written  on  the  slope  of  longhand. 

A most  remarkable  system  of  truly  phonetic  Shorthand! 

Vowels  and  consonants  are  written  connectively. 

Recommended  by  Cloyd  N.  McAllister,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of 
Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  at  which  time  he  endorsed  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

This  Manual  is  complete  and  comprises  8 easy  lessons. 

Price  $1.00. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Whitstock  Shorthand  Company,  Inc.,  122  West  12th  St.,  New  York 


THE 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standards — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for 

the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 


Vol.  40  .JUNE,  1916  No.  10 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  for  the  Business 
Journal  Corporation  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  Thomas  Conyngton,  President;  Philip  J.  Warner,  Secretary ; 
Hugh  R.  Conyngton,  Treasurer. 

Horace  G.  Healey,  Editor;  Thomas  Conyngton,  Managing  Editor; 
E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  W.  D.  Bridge,  Associate  Editors.  R.  W. 
Jolly,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — Payable  in  advance  in  the  United  States, 
its  possessions  and  Mexico — One  year,  $1.00.  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries — One  Year,  $1.25. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. — Subscribers  may  have  their  mailing  ad- 
dress changed  as  often  as  desired.  In  ordering  such  changes  it  is 
necessary  that  both  old  and  new  addresses  be  given,  and  that  they  be 
received  at  the  office  of  publication  by  the  10th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding date  of  issue. 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  E.  C.  T.  A. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association,  the  proceedings 
of  which  we  publish  in  this  number,  was  in  many 
ways  a most  satisfactory  assemblage.  The  program 
was  carefully  devised  and  was  not  overloaded.  The 
general  meetings  of  the  Association  had  the  time  to 
themselves  and  none  of  the  subsidiary  sections  or 
Round  Tables  conflicted  with  the  interest  of  the 
main  meetings.  The  commercial  interests  and  the 
commercial  representatives  had  their  own  hall,  so 
that  their  advertising  and  salesmanship  in  no  wav 
detracted  from  the  interest  in  the  addresses  and 
papers  and  were  in  no  way  obtrusive. 

The  program  was  limited  and  nearly  everything 
on  it  was  worth  while.  There  was  not  the  discus- 
sion that  should  have  followed  the  stimulating  ad- 
dresses that  were  on  the  program,  but  that  seems 
to  be  a difficulty  that  the  Association  has  had  to 
contend  with  for  a long  while.  Commercial  inter- 
ests w'ere  not  represented  in  the  main  program  at 
all.  Demonstrators  of  adding  and  calculating  ma- 
chines had  an  evening  to  themselves,  at  which  the 
attendance  was  limited.  There  was  no  general 
banquet,  which  was  considered  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Those  who  desired  formed  small  parties,  had 
their  dinners  together,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
theaters  or  viewed  the  sights  of  the  great  city. 

The  Round  Tables  were  held  away  from  the  main 
gathering  place,  in  the  spacious  halls  and  assembl}^ 
rooms  of  the  Packard  Commercial  School,  and  were 


held  at  a time  when  they  did  not  conflict  with  any- 
thing of  general  interest.  The  Bookkeeping  Round 
Table  was  attended  by  over  two  hundred  teachers. 
Teachers  were  standing  at  the  back  of  the  hall  and 
many  others  could  not  obtain  admission.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Typewriting  Round  Table  and  at 
the  Gregg  and  Pitman  Shorthand  Round  Tables 
was  also  large.  In  fact,  the  interest  in  the  Round 
Tables  named  was  so  great  that  their  proceedings 
extended  considerably  beyond  the  allotted  hours 
which  made  both  the  Manager’s  Round  Table  anrl 
Penman’s  Round  Table  late  in  starting  and  conse- 
quently late  in  getting  through.  The  interest  in 
both  was  very  great  and  the  attendance  was  large. 

It  would  seem  wise  for  the  program  committees 
of  all  such  conventions  to  recognize  the  fact  that  after 
teachers  have  been  working  in  a school  room  the)-- 
cannot  be  expected  to  attend  meetings  without  any 
intermission  during  the  rest  time  of  their  vaca- 
tion, and  it  is  better  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  exercises  and  to  diminish  their  number 
and  duration.  It  has  certainly  worked  well  in  this 
last  convention. 


PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

It  was  intended  that  this  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  should  contain  the  last  article  of  the 
series  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  which  should  deal  with 
the  work  done  by  the  corporation  school.  The  sub- 
ject proved  to  be  too  voluminous  for  treatment  in 
one  number.  Therefore,  Dr.  Galloway  has  prom- 
ised us  another  series  of  four  articles  on  “Commer- 
cial Preparation  Through  Corporation  Schools,”  the 
first  article  of  which  will  be  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  Business  Journal.  The 
others  will  follow  in  successive  months. 

The  work  of  the  corporation  schools  is  particu- 
larly interesting  because  they  have  approached  the 
problem  of  commercial  education  from  an  independ- 
ent point  of  view,  and  their  methods  are  in  some 
respects  different  from  those  employed  in  other 
schools.  We  commend  the  series  of  articles  to  our 
readers. 
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THE  LOOSE  USE  OF  FIGURES. 

A long  time  ago,  when  the  writer  was  much 
younger,  he  was  floored  in  an  argument  by  one  who 
stated  as  an  undisputed  fact  that  95  or  96  per  cent, 
of  all  the  merchants  in  business  in  this  country  ulti- 
mately failed.  In  those  days  exact  figures  like  these 
conveyed  to  the  writer  an  impression  of  finality ; 
but  after  pondering  over  the  matter  some  time  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  worth  while  to  trace  this 
statement  down.  For  many  years  the  writer  has 
seen  the  same  figures  used  to  point  various  morals. 
He  has  made  investigations,  but  has  never  come 
any  nearer  to  the  source  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
information.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a great 
many  pieces  of  statistical  information  of  like  credi- 
bility floating  about  the  country,  and  speakers  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  in  using  them. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  before  the  recent  con- 
vention was  spoiled  for  the  writer’s  appreciation  by 
reason  of  this  loose  use  of  figures.  For  example, 
the  speaker  said: 

“These  statistics  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
best  economists  in  the  country,  and  I believe  the 
statements  are  true  ...  66  per  cent,  of  all  the 

men  who  die  in  this  country  leave  no  money.” 

A paragraph  further,  and  he  brings  in  a state- 
ment from  a big  building  concern  in  Cleveland  to 
the  effect  that  between  the  ages  of  -K)  and  50,  97  per 
cent,  of  the  men  of  this  countr}-,  finding  they  have  not 
made  much  money,  get  reckless,  invest  their  money  in 
wild  cat  schemes  and  lose  it  all. 

“So  at  the  age  of  50,  according  to  the  statement. 
97  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  in  this  country  have  in- 
vested all  their  money  and  lost  it  all.  Only  one 
man  out  of  every  five  thousand  at  the  age  of  50 
ever  comes  back  and  makes  a fortune.” 

Here  we  have  two  statements,  one  that  66  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  this  country  die  and  leave  no  money, 
and  the  other  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  men  over  50 
have  no  money,  and  as  they  do  not  recover  themselves, 
must  die  penniless.  A little  further  down  he  repeats 
the  last  statement : 

“Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  in  this 
country  at  the  age  of  65  are  dependent  in  part  or 
in  whole  upon  relations,  friends  or  charity  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.” 

Now,  if  either  one  of  these  two  statements  ap- 
proximates the  truth,  lioth  cannot.  If  we  were  to 
take  the  extreme  statement  that  97  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  died  penniless  it  would  be  very 
discouraging  to  our  young  men,  as  it  would  mean 
that  only  3 per  cent,  could  hope  to  escape  a pauper’s 
grave. 

A little  further  on  the  speaker  said: 

“In  this  country  109  out  of  every  thousand  have 
money  in  the  savings  banks.” 

If  over  10  per  cent,  have  money  in  the  savings 


banks,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  others  use  the 
traditional  “stocking,”  and  yet  others  buy  homes  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  many  others  use  money 
in  their  business.  Therefore,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  all  these  thrifty  people  (save  3 per  cent.) 
should  later  die  dependent  upon  others  for  homes, 
food  and  clothing.  Again  the  gentleman  said : 

“The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  puts  it 
this  way:  ‘Let  us  take  a hundred  young  men  at  the 
age  of  25,  who  are  healthy — good  prospects;  not  or- 
dinary young  men,  but  healthy  young  men,  and  see 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  in  forty  years.  In 
forty  years  thirty-six  of  them  will  be  dead ; one 
of  them  will  be  rich ; four  of  them  will  have  made 
considerable  money;  fi\'e  more  of  them  will  have 
made  a Ii\  ing;  and  fifty-four  of  the  balance  will  be 
depending  upon  charity.’  ” 

This  seemed  so  incredible  that  we  wrote  to  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  quoting  the  statement  and  asking 
if  they  stood  behind  it.  Arthur  Hunter,  actuary, 
replied : 

“The  statement  contained  in  your  letter  was 
ascribed  to  this  company,  but  has  never  been  made 
by  us.  I regret  I do  not  know  the  source  of  the 
information.’’ 

The  speaker  had  quoted  from  a card  put  out  by 
a special  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  It  would  seem  that  the  special  agent 
had  indulged  in  “hot  air.”  The  statement  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those  things  that  somebody  starts  and 
others  quote,  until  tlie  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
A little  thought  would  show  that  to  secure  accurate 
statistics  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible.  If  any- 
body has  any  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
statement  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

A little  further  down  the  speaker  stated  : 

"You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  miss  this:  We 
spend  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year  on  to- 
bacco. 

“I  said  to  a young  man  in  my  office  the  other  day: 
‘How  much  would  that  amount  to  at  four  per  cent, 
compound  interest  in  30  years?’ 

“He  said ; ‘Forty-one  billion  dollars.’ 

This  is  a little  over  seven  billions  too  much,  but 
what  are  a few  billions  among  friends?  The  young 
man  jn'esumably  thought  it  was  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  The  conversation  continued 
with  this  same  unreliable  reckoner: 

“ ‘What  is  the  entire  wealth  of  this  entire  country?’ 

“ ‘About  two  hundred  billion  dollars.’  ” This  was 
also  near  enough.  Then  the  speaker  commented : 

“Yet  we  smoke  up  one-fifth  of  it  every  thirty 
years.” 

Now  even  if  we  allow  the  forty-one  billion  dollars 
as  the  amount  produced  at  compound  interest,  it  is 
very  evident  that  only  eighteen  billion  represents 
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the  cost  of  the  tobacco  which  was  smoked  up,  but 
the  speaker  considered  that  the  interest  charges 
were  also  used  up  in  smoke.  In  other  words,  on 
this  basis,  every  time  a man  spends  a dollar  for 
cigars  he  also  spends  the  compound  interest  on  the 
dollar  for  30  years.  By  taking  a period  of  50  years 
or  100  years  yet  more  astonishing  expositions  of 
the  cost  of  smoking  could  be  produced.  He  con- 
cluded : 

“I  have  given  you  these  figures  and  facts  just  to 
indicate  our  lack  of  thought  along  certain  lines.” 
They  surely  do. 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  we  are  “jumping”  upon  the  speaker.  The 
speaker’s  arguments  were  to  the  point,  his  con- 
clusions sound,  and  the  speech  was  a good  one,  but 
he  was  loose  in  his  use  of  figures,  which  for  a 
teacher  addressing  teachers  does  not  seem  exactly 
fair.  He  is  a good  teacher  and  likewise  a good 
sport,  hence  we  venture  to  say  more  than  we  would 
have  said  about  a smaller  man. 


PREPAREDNESS. 

While  we  write  this  editorial  the  great  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  preparedness  is  marching  up 
Broadway  and  will  be  marching  till  late  at  night. 

It  is  a tremendous  demonstration  in  favor  of  a 
preparedness  that  those  taking  part  in  the  proces- 
sion, in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  obtain.  What 
we  want  most  of  all  is  a preparedness  in  patriotism, 
in  honesty  and  in  intelligence.  Political  parties  are 
trying'  to  make  capital  out  of  our  lack  of  military 
equipment,  but  it  is  a fault  for  which  both  parties 
and  the  whole  American  people  are  to  blame.  If 
we  are  not  prepared  now  for  whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  the  nation  it  is  because  for  years  past  our 
congressmen  have  been  more  intent  on  securing 
appi'opriations  for  their  own  districts  than  on  safe- 
guarding the  whole  Republic.  If  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  loosely,  lavishly  and  dishonestly  on 
our  army  and  on  our  navy  had  been  honestly,  intel- 
ligently and  effectively  applied,  we  would  today 
have  a well-equipped  army  and  a navy  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed.  If  the  effect  of  this  great 
demonstration  in  New  York  and  of  the  political 
campaigns  that  are  approaching  is  to  cause  the  na- 
tion to  vote  vast  sums  for  the  army  and  navy  with 
no  more  intelligent  direction  as  to  how  they  are  to 
be  expended,  with  no  more  honesty  as  to  the  appli- 
cation than  the  past  has  shown,  the  money  will  be 
gone  and  still  we  shall  not  be  prepared. 

The  real  preparation  must  be  begun  in  our 
schools.  The  men  and  women  the  schools  turn  out 
should  be  physically  fit;  they  should  have  habits  of 
thrift  and  effectiveness;  they  should  love  their  coun- 
try and  they  should,  above  all,  be  honest.  If  we 


could  rear  a generation  with  these  vital  qualities, 
we  would  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  may 
come  than  we  can  hope  to  be  by  the  spending  of 
billions  without  the  basic  preparation  of  American 
manhood  behind  it. 


A CRITICISM 

Roger  Babson  has  a unique  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  in  demand  as  a speaker.  His  articles  are 
published  in  the  most  popular  periodicals.  At  the  late 
convention  in  this  city  he  addressed  the  teachers  on 
the  subject  of  “Action  and  Reaction.”  The  doctrine 
he  preached  can  be  best  stated  by  that  very  trite  ex- 
pression, “Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

As  a business  maxim  this  is  undoubtedly  good,  but 
based,  as  Mr.  Babson  apparently  did  base  it,  on  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  it  is  absolutely  unsound.  The 
man  who  is  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy  will  be 
dishonest  whenever  it  appears  that  dishonesty  is  more 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Babson  brought  forward  instances  of  people 
who  had  been  honest  and  found  it  had  paid.  Another 
with  equal  ease  could  bring  forward  examples  of  men 
who  had  prospered  by  being  dishonest,  by  closeness, 
by'  unfair  competition,  and  by  grinding  the  faces  of 
the  poor. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  country  have  nothing  better 
upon  which  to  found  their  ethical  teachings  than  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  they  might  as  well  give  up 
before  they  begin.  Something  broader,  better,  and 
farther  reaching  is  needed  as  a basis  for  moral  teach- 
ing. The  day  is  passed  for  the  crude  and  imperfect 
scheme  of  moral  teaching  that  tells  people  that  they 
should  be  kind  and  courteous,  honest  and  straight- 
forward, true  and  just,  because  it  is  to  their  worldly 
profit. 

Mr.  Babson  thinks  he  must  avoid  the  religious  point 
of  view,  because  the  intermixture  of  theology  has  made 
religion  impossible  for  the  purpose  of  the  school.  He 
takes  what  he  calls  the  “scientific  point  of  view”  and 
attempts  to  apply  a physical  law,  somewhat  misstated, 
to  the  attainment  of  an  ethical  ideal.  Mr.  Babson 
would  find  the  social  obligation  to  seek  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  and  the  improvement  of 
the  world  we  all  must  live  in — the  social  point  of  view, 
in  short — less  fallacious,  more  modern,  and  a firmer 
foundation  for  moral  teaching. 


BUILDING  UP  A BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
Louis  M.  Crandall’s  final  article  on  this  subject  will 
appear  in  the  July  number  of  The  Business  Journal, 
having  been  crowded  out  of  the  present  number  by  the 
mass  of  convention  material.  Mr.  Crandall’s  articles 
have  aroused  much  interest  and  we  have  had  many 
letters  expressing  the  writers’  sense  of  the  value  of 
his  articles. 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  was  held  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  April 
20,  21  and  22,  1916.  The  general  meetings  were  held 
in  the  great  ball  room  on  the  24th  floor  of  the  hotel.  Ad- 
joining the  Convention  Hall  in  the  Winter  Garden  the 
leading  typewriter  companies  and  dealers  in  office 
equipment  and  labor  saving  machinery  had  their  ex- 
hibits, and  the  prominent  school  book  publishers  had 
their  headquarters  and  plausible  salesmen  in  attend- 
ance to  talk  to  those  who  might  be  interested. 

Many  members  came  in  on  Thursday  forenoon, 
April  20th,  and  spent  the  morning  in  greeting  their 
old  friends  and  making  new  ones. 

Among  those  present  from  a distance  were  C.  D. 
Slinker  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers. 

The  formal  meeting  of  the  Association  l)egan  at 
2 :30  P.  ]\L  in  the  large  Convention 
Hall  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
its  President,  W.  E.  Bartholomew. 

The  Secretary,  D.  A.  IMcMillin,  acted 
as  recording  officer. 

The  program  opened  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

Members  of  the  Association  and 
Friends:  This  is  the  day  and  the 
hour  designated  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  association.  I have 
the  privilege  of  calling  this  meeting 
to  order  and  to  extend  a word  of 
welcome. 

As  you  observe  from  the  program, 
we  have  no  address  of  welcome 
from  a representative  of  the  city. 

New  York  City  takes  conventions 
pretty  much  as  a matter  of  course. 

It  entertains  a million  visitors  a 
day.  It  stands  with  outstretched  arms  to  welcome  the 
stranger  and  take  him  in.  We  were  so  well  provided 
for  last  year  that  we  are  glad  to  come  back  again  this 
year. 

I know  that  the  Executive  Board  realizes  very  fully 
the  keen  disappointment  on  the  part  of  a few  of  our 
members  who  are  denied  the  privilege  of  making  a 
response  to  the  address  of  w'elcome.  I shall  not  men- 
tion any  names.  (Laughter.) 

The  Executive  Board  worked  hard  during  the  last 
year  to  bring  to  you  a profitable  and  interesting  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  we  have  succeeded.  The  program 
contains  a number  of  interesting  topics  and  the  persons 
selected  will  speak  authoritatively  on  their  assigned 
subjects. 

While  the  general  program  covers  the  broader  toi)ics 
relating  to  commercial  education  the  class  room  side 
of  our  work  has  not  been  neglected.  The  round  table 
conferences  tomorrow  afternoon  promise  something 
unusually  good. 

The  success  of  the  convention  is  in  your  hands. 


The  program  is  not  so  formal  as  it  appears  on  its  face 
— every  subject  will  be  thrown  open  for  discussion  and 
I trust  that  a great  many  will  take  active  part. 

With  the  increasing  membership  of  the  association 
and  this  large  attendance  today  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  coming  into  our  own.  I feel  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  Commercial  teachers  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  will  more  and  more  feel  the  necessity  and 
the  advisability  of  identifying  themselves  with  this 
association. 

I don’t  know  how  I may  glide  gracefully  from  these 
opening  remarks  to  my  annual  address.  About  the 
only  think  I can  do  is  to  take  my  paper  and  proceed. 
I have  no  desire  to  detain  you  with  what  seems  to 
have  become  a fixed  preliminary  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  convention.  If  you  will  permit  me,  however,  I 
shall  take  time  enough  to  make  a few  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

A study  of  the  programs  of  past 
conventions  reveals  a long  series 
of  topics,  including  all  the  impor- 
tant problems  of  the  time,  and 
an  array  of  participants  represent- 
ing not  only  the  pioneers  and  lead- 
ers in  our  profession  but  also  a 
large  number  of  men  prominent 
in  the  business  world  in  which  the 
product  of  our  industry  is  marketed. 
That  the  contributions  contained  in 
past  programs  have  not  been  put 
into  more  permanent  form  is  to 
be  regretted.  What  is  said  and 
done  in  our  annual  meetings  should 
be  made  accessible  to  students  in 
the  field  of  commercial  training 
and  education.  In  such  a com- 
paratively new  development  in  edu- 
cation, it  is  especially  important 
that  an  organized  fund  of  litera- 
ture be  accumulated  for  the  help 
and  guidance  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work.  In  a way  the  asso- 
ciation is  under  obligation  to  its  members,  as 
well  as  to  the  profession  at  large,  to  put  its 
contributions  into  some  lasting  form.  The  question  of 
printing  the  proceedings  of  conventions  is  regularly 
discussed  by  the  Executive  Board  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  printed  reports  were  actually  issued  and  dis- 
tributed. The  last  report  to  be  issued  was  for  the  con- 
vention of  1911.  Although  a stenographic  report  of 
the  1912  convention  was  made,  the  printing  of  the 
same  was  abandoned  because  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  did  not  warrant  the  expense.  At  a later  con- 
vention the  proposition  to  increase  the  annual  dues  to 
$1.50,  with  a view  of  making  possible  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  of  annual  conventions,  was  rejected 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  probable  increase  in 
receipts  would  be  largely  offset  by  a resulting  decrease 
in  membershijr. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  seriouslv  consider  the  matter  of  issuing  regu- 
larly, in  printed  form,  the  reports  of  our  convention 
proceedings.  .At  any  rate,  if  we  desire  to  retain  the 
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continued  interest  and  support  of  commercial  teachers 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  we  must  ofifer 
something  more  than  a two  or  three  days’  convention, 
the  benefit  from  which  is  restricted  to  those  in  attend- 
ance. I doubt,  however,  whether  the  association  is 
wise  in  assuming  the  expense  of  publishing  regularly 
the  proceedings  of  our  annual  conventions  until  our 
membership  is  considerably  increased  or  until  the  an- 
nual receipts  are  sufficiently  large.  I have  in  mind  a 
plan  which,  if  adopted,  would  provide,  at  very  little 
or  no  expense  to  the  association,  in  printed  form,  at 
least  the  formal  part  of  the  program  with  perhaps  a 
summary  of  the  discussions. 

x\s  you  know.  The  Business  Journal  is  the  only 
magazine  published  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  commercial  education 
and  commercial  teaching.  During  the  last  year  the 
policy  of  the  magazine  has  been  broadened  to  cover 
the  field  of  business  education  in  all  its  phases.  This 
change  in  policy  is  manifestly  directed  toward  making 
the  magazine  representative  of  the  interests  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  same  way  as  The  English 
Journal,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  others, 
are  representative  of  their  re- 
spective departments  of  education. 

Aly  plan  is  briefly  this:  That  The 
Business  Journal  be  designated 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion and  that  some  arrangement  be 
made  with  the  Journal  manage- 
ment to  publish  annually  a conven- 
tion number  containing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  the  man- 
agement, of  course,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  the  special 
number  to  persons  who  are  not 
already  subscribers.  Not  only  would 
the  association  be  thus  assured  an 
annual  record  of  its  proceedings, 
but  the  editorial  work  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report  would 
fall  to  persons  qualified  to  do  it 
properly.  If  this  plan  commends 
itself  at  all  to  you,  I would  recom- 
mend that  some  action  be  taken  at 
the  business  meeting  of  this  conven- 
tion with  a view  of  bringing  about 
such  an  arrangement.  In  any  event,  this  convention 
should  not  adjourn  without  making  some  provision 
for  a printed  report  of  its  proceedings. 

I have  wondered  at  times  whether  the  activities  of 
the  association  are  not  too  intermittent.  Except  for 
the  three  days  of  the  convention,  the  association  is 
apparently  dormant  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  commercial  education, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  leadership  that  this  asso- 
ciation has  not  sufficiently  realized.  We  should  engage 
ourselves  with  the  study  and  investigation  of  the 
newer  tendencies  in  commercial  education  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  solution  of  the  attending  problems. 
Furthermore,  the  association  should  from  time  to  time 
give  voice  to  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  Its 
influence  in  shaping  the  policies  in  commercial  teach- 
ing can  and  should  be  stronger  and  more  jiositive. 
The  annual  meeting  is  the  appropriate  time  for  the 
association  to  declare  itself  on  a proposition,  but  be- 
fore the  members  can  act  intelligentlv  on  any  propo- 
sition it  is  necessary  that  they  be  furnished  with  data 


previously  prepared  as  a result  of  careful  study  and 
investigation.  This  demands  a continuing  activity  on 
the  part  of  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Something  of  this  sort  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year.  In  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  at  our 
last  convention,  the  subjects  of  college  entrance  credits 
and  professional  ethics  have  been  investigated  by  two 
dififerent  committees,  whose  reports  will  be  submitted 
at  the  proper  time  for  action  by  the  association.  The 
organization  of  all  bodies  of  this  character  embraces 
a list  of  standing  committees.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  a numher  of  standing  committees 
constantly  engaged  in  doing  some  constructive  work 
in  education.  The  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants  has  a list  of  twelve  such  committees.  Per- 
haps the  most  enduring  contributions  of  such  associa- 
tions have  been  in  the  form  of  committee  reports.  This 
association  can  afford  to  adopt  a similar  policy  in  its 
organization  and  in  like  manner  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  commercial  education.  I recommend, 
therefore,  that  measures  be  taken  to  provide  in  our 
organization  a list  of  standing  committees  assigned  to 
definite  lines  of  activity,  with  the  injunction  that  the 
committees  submit  from  time  to 
time  the  results  of  their  labor  and 
effort  for  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  association. 

The  association  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  mem- 
bership for  the  year  1914-1915 
totaled  535.  The  treasurer’s  account 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
showed  a balance  on  hand  amount- 
ing to  $807.07.  The  Executive 
Board,  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
printed  this  financial  statement  and 
mailed  a copy  to  ever}’  member  of 
the  association.  I recommend  that 
the  Executive  Board  be  duly  author- 
ized by  the  association  to  issue  such 
a report  annually  and  to  include,  in 
addition,  a list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  I would  also  recom- 
mend that  the  report,  at  least  for 
the  current  year,  include  a copy  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  since, 
so  far  as  1 know,  there  are  no  printed  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  to  be  had  at  present.  I believe 
that  the  members  would  appreciate  the  information 
that  such  a report  might  contain. 

In  conclusion  let  me  felicitate  the  association  for  ad- 
hering so  steadily  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
formed.  Organized  as  it  was  (quoting  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  constitution)  “for  the  purpose  of  deriv- 
ing therefrom  mutual  help  and  strength  to  the  ulti- 
mate end  that  a higher  uniform  standard  may  be  at- 
tained and  maintained,  and  of  further  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  particular  department  of  education,’’ 
the  association  has  held  to  its  purpose  through  the 
nineteen  years  of  its  existence.  Those  of  you  who 
have  attended  any  considerable  number  of  conventions 
in  the  past — and  no  doubt  there  are  some  here  who 
have  been  faithful  in  attendance  from  the  beginning — 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  association  has  the  welfare  of  com- 
mercial teaching  as  a profession  been  sacrificed  for 
the  advancement  of  any  selfish  interest.  Naturally 
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we  have  not  forgstten  our  individual  interests  as  pri- 
vate or  public  school  teachers,  as  private  school  own- 
ers, as  publishers,  authors,  inventors  or  as  manufac- 
turers, and  we  are  not  to  be  censured  for  any  failure 
to  forget ; but  whenever  the  broader  interest  of  com- 
mercial education  has  been  questioned  in  any  issue  at 
hand,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  cast  aside  our  personal 
desires  for  a united  support  of  measures  and  policies 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  association  as  a whole  and 
to  further  the  cause  of  our  special  field  of  education. 
A writer  in  one  of  our  magazines  recently  took  occa- 
sion to  pay  the  association  a w^ell  deserved  compliment 
in  these  words  : • 

“In  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
strong  and  forceful  business  college  men  work  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  equally  strong  and  forceful  and 
disinterested  high  school  men — all  for  the  common 
good.” 

To  this  spirit  of  co-operation  and  goodwill  must  be 
ascribed  in  large  measure  the  steady  growth  and  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  association.  If  we  keep  the 
motto  “All  for  the  common  good”  as  the  watchword 
of  the  association,  we  shall  continue  to  render  to  our 
profession  the  important  and  valuable 
service  it  demands  of  us. 


Some  years  ago  in  order  to  get 
an  increase  in  salary  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  wrie  a thesis  on  some 
subject  related  to  commercial  educa- 
tion. I took  for  my  subject  “The 
.Meaning  and  Practice  of  Commercial 
Education”  and  by  quoting  freely 
and  judiciously,  I hope,  from  a book 
with  that  title  I obtained  my  desired 
increase.  I have  always  felt  very 
grateful  to  the  author,  although  my 
gratitude  has  never  gone  far  enough 
to  share  with  him  my  increased  sal- 
ary. I would  not  have  you  think  that 
the  only  benefit  I derived  from  the 
reading  of  the  book  was  merely  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  It  really  gave  me 
the  first  correct  and  adequate  notion 
of  w'hat  commercial  education  really 
means.  Even  today  students  in  com- 
mercial training  still  find  in  that 
book  a very  good  definition  for  commercial  education. 

The  author  has  since  been  called  to  a larger  field. 
He  retains,  however,  a very  active  interest  in  com- 
mercial education  and,  as  evidence  of  such  interest  he 
is  here  today  as  a member  of  the  association  to  address 
this  convention.  I have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  Doctor  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  President  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

ARTICULATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I can  assure 
vou  that  while  for  several  years  I have  not  been  privi- 
leged to  be  at  these  meetings  and  to  participate  in 
your  convention  I have  in  no  sense  lost  my  interest  in 
the  subject  for  which  this  association  stands.  I trust 
as  the  time  passes  and  I have  put  behind  me  some  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  the  new  work  to  which  I 
have  been  called  that  I shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  back  again  and  again  to  these  conventions  to 
participate  as  a member  of  this  association  in  the 


cause  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested  and  to 
which  I have  given  some  years  of  my  life. 

As  I look  back  now,  it  was  twenty-three  years  ago 
that,  as  a school  master  and  a graduate  of  the  normal 
school,  I decided  to  enter  a school  of  higher  commer- 
cial studies,  then,  I believe,  the  only  school  of  higher 
commercial  studies  in  America.  From  that  day,  my 
interest  in  commercial  education  has  not  abated.  I 
count  it  a rare  privilege  to  have  had  a part  in  these 
twenty-three  years  as  a student,  teacher,  speaker  and 
writer  to  make  clear  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  mean- 
ing and  the  place  of  this  branch  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  I am  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  call  your 
attention  in  a very  serious  manner  to  a situation  that  I 
think  is  deserving  of  your  attention. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  America  probably 
400,000  young  people  of  the  secondary  school  age 
pursuing  their  studies  upon  secondary  commercial  edu- 
cation. They  make  up  a very  important  part  of  that 
great  body  of  young  people  who  are  being  trained  in 
the  secondary  school  age  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
citizenship  and  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the 
years  later  to  come. 

Now  the  situation  is,  as  I look  out 
on  the  field,  that  these  400,000  young 
people  are  very  largely — not  entirely 
— cut  off  from  the  inspiration  for  or 
the  possibility  of  entrance  upon  high- 
er studies.  To  many  of  them  the  way 
is  absolutely  blocked.  There  stares 
them  in  the  face  a brick  wall  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  their  go- 
ing forward  in  the  higher  studies  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  This  is 
a situation  which,  I believe,  calls  for 
serious  concern  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  and  particularly 
for  those  who  are  responsible  for 
commercial  education  in  America. 

I well  remember  twenty-five  years 
ago,  as  a school  man,  hearing  the 
I argument  made  that  no  matter  what 
young  people  were  going  to  do 
after  they  went  out  from  the  high 
school,  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  take  in  the  high  school  was 
the  conventional  Greek  and  Latin  college  prepara- 
tory course.  It  was  held  by  high  school  author- 
ities and  by  college  administrators  who  fixed  by  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  the  courses  of  study  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools — it  was  held  unqualifiedly  by  this  large 
group  who  guided  our  educational  thought — that, 
irrespective  of  what  the  children  were  to  do  when 
they  went  out  from  school,  the  course  that  was  best  for 
them  to  take  during  that  high  school  period  was  the 
college  preparatory  course.  There  was  an  attempt 
along  in  that  period  to  force  upon  our  public  high 
schools  that  were  just  coming  into  a period  of  remark- 
able development  the  conventional  college  preparatory 
course  as  the  type  of  high  school  education.  Then 
there  appeared  shortly  afterward  that  epoch-making 
report  of  the  committee  of  ten  in  which  the  attention 
of  the  country  was  called  to  the  fact  that  relatively 
but  a small  number — what  the  committee  of  ten  termed 
an  insignificant  proportion — of  those  in  secondary 
schools  went  forward  in  the,  higher  education  and  the 
question  was  seriously  raised  whether  it  was  proper, 
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whether  it  was  desirable  to  force  a college  preparatory 
type  of  education  upon  the  vast  majority  of  those  in 
the  secondary  schools  who  did  not  go  to  college. 

Then  there  was  the  gradual  growth  of  the  idea  that 
there  were  other  types  of  education  which  were  worth 
while — manual  training,  commercial,  household  arts, 
household  science,  technological  trade  school  educa- 
tion, and  various  other  forms  of  education  which  have 
found  vogue  during  this  secondary  period. 

But  here  is  a curious  fact.  While  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there  is  a 
group,  relatively  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
secondary  schools  who  are  being  trained  for  college — • 
specifically  and  definitely  trained  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. The  facts  are  that  the  way  to  college  is  not  so 
easy  even  for  that  group  of  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  but  the 
way  to  college  is  practically  closed  to  those  who  are  out- 
side of  that  group ; and  I,  for  one,  wish  to  raise  my 
voice  against  a situation  in  which  the  benefits  and  the 
opportunities  of  higher  education  are  reserved  to  rela- 
tively so  small  a part  of  those  who  are  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  statement  was  made  by  a state  inspector  of  high 
schools  within  a week  in  my  hearing  in  a public  ad- 
dress that  the  college  preparatory  group  of  the  high 
school  was  what  he  termed  the  largest  cohesive,  the 
most  definite  group  of  those  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  state 
systems  of  schools  to  provide  for  that  group  and  allow 
the  others  to  pick  up  what  they  could  outside. 

Now  I speak  not  only  as  a school  man  in  this  par- 
ticular but  as  a parent.  I have  two  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter who  look  forward  to  a college  education.  I have  a 
young  girl  in  a vocational  high  school — a cosmopolitan 
high  school,  if  you  please — who  wants  to  go  to  college. 
I want  that  girl  to  study  in  that  school  domestic  science, 
cooking,  dress  making  and  millinery  and  to  broaden  her 
education  and  prepare  herself  for  her  life  as  a woman ; 
and  to  get,  in  addition  to  that,  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  college  admission  requirements.  And  I say  to  you 
that  it  becomes  a serious  problem  as  I figure  on  that 
girl’s  future,  with  my  knowledge  of  college  and  school 
work,  to  so  devise  her  course  and  direct  her  prepara- 
tion that  she  can  have  this  necessary  training  for  her 
life  as  a woman  and  may  have,  in  addition,  the  prepara- 
tion which  will  admit  her  into  one  of  the  women’s  col- 
leges ; and  I believe  that  the  present  situation  which  we 
have  in  the  country  at  large  in  this  particular  is  a very 
serious  concern. 

There  are  approximately  fourteen  or  fifteen  so-called 
school  units  required  for  admission  into  higher  educa- 
tion. Taking  the  study  to  which  reference  was  made 
here  a moment  ago  and  other  studies  of  similar  char- 
acter that  have  been  made  units  of  college  admission 
in  the  country  at  large,  we  find  that  generally  ten  or 
eleven  of  those  units  are  fixed  and  definite  in  require- 
ment and  they  are  of  the  conventional  type,  such  as 
language,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  English — 
a type  to  which  young  people  must  devote  themselves 
assiduously  and  unreservedly  if  they  are  going  to  meet 
the.  standard  which  the  college  sets  up.  Then  there  are 
four  or  five  units  which  are  termed  “elective.”  There 
are  exceptions  but  this  is  the  general  rule — four  or  five 
units  which  are  elective. 

In  this  list  you  may  find  one  or  two,  sometimes  three, 
of  the  vocational  subjects  in  such  matters  as  manual 
training  and  drawing  or  music  and,  scattering  through 


the  list  of  institutions,  occasionally  you  may  find,  in 
the  Middle  West  and  in  the  far  West,  an  institution 
which  will  give  a larger  recognition  to  commercial  sub- 
jects in  such  matters  as  economics  and  bookkeeping 
and  sometimes  in  stenography  and  other  subjects  of 
the  commercial  course. 

But  the  difficulty  today  which  presents  itself  to  our 
young  people  in  the  commercial  courses  is  that  if  they 
follow  that  course  and  prepare  themselves  for  com- 
mercial life  they  are  by  that  act  practically  prevented 
from  going  forward  into  the  colleges  to  continue  a 
course  of  higher  education. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I want  to  submit  the  statement 
that  it  is  fundamentally  and  indefensibly  wrong  and 
that  it  is  wronging  our  children,  wronging  our  educa- 
tional system,  wronging  our  higher  education  as  well 
as  our  secondary  system,  and  it  is  a wrong  to  our 
country,  to  our  common  political  life  to  have  that  sort 
of  a situation  in  existence.  If  we  accept  that  situation 
as  it  is,  it  means  that  young  people  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age  must  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  are  going  to  college  or  whether  they  are  going 
into  business  life ; whether  they  are  going  to  go  into 
manual  training  or  through  a trade  school  or  a 
polytechnic  school,  or  whether  they  are  going  into 
the  industrial  world  as  skilled  artisans  or  tradesmen — 
that  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  the  system 
is  being  formed  in  America,  our  young  people  must  de- 
cide those  fundamental  and  far-reaching  questions  of 
their  lives. 

And  I maintain  in  this  presence  that  that  arrange- 
ment is  undemocratic,  and  it  is  un-American,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be.  We  have  but  to  look  abroad  and  see 
the  results  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  is 
the  requirement  that  the  parent  of  the  boy  in  the  choice 
of  his  school  shall  determine  for  that  boy’s  future 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  of  a particular  group  in 
society,  whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  a particular 
interest  or  a particular  calling. 

This  came  to  me  with  tremendous  force  a few  years 
ago  when  I w’ent  into  a shoe-making  establishment 
with  a very  prominent  citizen  of  my  own  city  who 
was  a German-American.  He  was  born  and  spent  his 
early  life  in  Germany — a man  who  had  come  to  great 
influence  and  great  usefulness  in  this  country — had 
been  a soldier  of  the  Civil  War  and  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Major  General — who  had  been  prominent  in 
public  office,  had  served  his  city  in  many  callings — 
who  was  the  president  of  a bank,  active  in  all  good 
works  and  community-wide  in  his  influence.  When 
we  went  into  the  shoe-making  establishment  he  said, 
“If  I had  stayed  in  Germany  I would  have  been  a 
shoemaker.”  I said,  “How  is  that?” 

“W'hy,”  he  says,  “iMy  father  was  a shoemaker  and 
he  would  have  put  me  into  the  shoe  shop  and  I would 
have  been  a shoemaker.” 

“Would  you  never  have  been  anything  else?” 

He  said,  “No,  sir,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  hope 
for  me  to  have  been  anything  else ; that  would  have 
been  my  life  in  Germany.”  It  is  just  answerable,  my 
friends,  to  the  epitaph  which  was  jjrinted  on  a French 
tombstone  that  the  person  was  born  a man  and  died  a 
grocer.  (Laughter.) 

While  I believe  firmly  in  vocational  education  and 
1 trust  that  it  may  extend  its  influence,  that  it  may 
serve  in  a larger  way  than  it  is  now  able  to  serve  the 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  our  com- 
munities, I believe  that  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to 
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American  life  today  is  in  this  particularized  and  de- 
partmentalized and  highly  specialized  system  of  train- 
ing by  which  away  back  there,  early  in  a boy's  life,  his 
future  will  be  fixed  for  him  by  the  impulses  of  his  own 
choice  or  by  the  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  of  his 
parents.  I think  this  situation  calls  for  serious  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  association. 

That  doctrine  of  education  for  classes,  education 
for  particular  interests  and  the  separation  of  society 
by  the  type  of  education  that  is  given,  is  as  old  as 
Aristotle.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  that  there 
were  fundamental  divisions  necessary  in  society,  that 
there  should  be  workers  and  that  there  should  be  sol- 
diers or  fighters,  and  that  there  should  be  a leisure 
class  and  that  there  should  be  a class  for  the  service 
of  the  state  in  political  life  trained  for  debate  in  jniblic 
speech  and  in  the  science  of  politics.  Aristotle  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  these  classes  were  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  a state  and  very  largely  that  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  world  at  large,  but  America  has 
set  forth  in  our  system  of  common  schools,  in  the 
opportunity  that  comes  to  every  boy  or  girl  out  of  the 
common  schools,  a protest  against  that  doctrine,  but, 
my  friends,  we  are  more  and  more  getting  into  a state 
where  we  regard  one  type  of  education  as  being  better 
than  another  type  of  education,  or  of  a higher  order, 
more  honorable,  more  deserving  of  public  favor,  and 
I maintain  that  is  un-American  and  undemocratic. 

Our  democratic  high  schools  ought  to  be  as  wide  as 
are  the  interests  of  society.  They'  ought  to  train  men 
and  women  for  all  walks  of  life  and  to  train  them  side 
by  side  with  the  fullest  regard  of  the  rights  of  every 
division  or  branch  and  with  the  best  privileges  possi- 
ble to  those  in  every  division  or  branch  in  that  system 
of  education. 

I think  that  it  will  be  a sorry  day  when  we  shall 
settle  down  to  a system  of  education  by  which  those 
trained  in  the  commercial  school  can  go  only  into 
clerkships,  those  trained  in  the  trade  school  can  go 
only  into  the  artisan  trades,  and  that  those  who  are 
going  to  get  the  broader  training,  the  higher  education, 
must  be  trained  in  a particular  type  of  a leisure  class, 
conventionalized,  classical,  highly  specialized  school. 

Now  this  matter  was  first  met  in  our  manual  training 
schools.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  there  began  first 
by  the  great  centennial  exposition  in  Philadelphia,  by 
the  foreign  exhibits  that  were  brought  to  that  exposi- 
tion and  by  the  presentation  there  of  the  result  of  a 
material  civilization  in  America — there  was  called  to 
the  minds  of  American  educators  the  possibility  of 
hand-work  as  a means  of  training  and  in  the  eighties 
there  began  the  hand  work  schools.  I was  engaged  in 
educational  work  during  that  period  and  I remember 
well  the  bitter  controversy  that  was  waged  over  manual 
training.  No  less  an  authority  than  Doctor  William 
T.  Harris  made  a very  violent  attack  upon  the  educa- 
tional value  of  manual  training. 

But,  my  friends,  manual  training  was  right  and 
manual  training  has  made  its  way  and  it  has  found  its 
place.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  more  than  one 
way^ — there  are  many  roads — to  the  brain  and  that 
there  are  those  who  can  be  reached  through  the  eye, 
they  can  be  reached  through  the  imagination,  they  can 
be  reached  through  the  ear,  and  there  are  others  who 
can  be  reached  through  the  hand — the  hand  minded, 
if  you  please,  who  are  to  be  educated  by  a hand  edu- 
cation and  not  a head  education  of  the  head,  and  little 
by  little  this  manual  training  education  has  won  its 


place.  I regret  to  say  that  it  has  in  some  particulars 
won  its  place  so  compietely  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
conventionalized  and  passed  over  to  the  realm  of  fixed 
things  and  to  consider  itself  a bit  superior  or  lofty  be- 
cause of  the  place  that  it  occupies.  I pass  to  the  next 
statement  to  draw  the  contrast  between  manual  train- 
ing and  commercial  education. 

The  manual  training  people  have  carried  forward 
pretty  generally  a language  in  their  course ; they  have 
carried  forward  mathematics  in  their  course  and  they 
have  carried  forward  drawing  in  their  course  and 
around  these  with  manual  training  they  have  built  a 
balanced  system  of  education  which  is  in  a far  more 
fortunate  position  today  in  the  matter  of  college  admis- 
sion than  is  true  of  commercial  education.  It  is  in  a far 
more  important  position  today  in  the  recognition  that 
it  has  from  college  authorities  and  from  administrators 
of  school  systems  than  is  true  of  commercial  education, 
because  somehow  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  com- 
mercial education,  to  speak  in  the  terms  of  an  English 
writer,  is  something  cheap  and  nasty — that  it  is  a thing 
to  be  frowned  upon,  to  be  discredited,  and  I have  had 
thrown  up  to  me  a good  many  times,  as  I have  asso- 
ciated with  professors  of  education  and  with  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  with  those  who  are  shaping 
educational  thought — the  discredit  that  is  heaped  in 
many  quarters  upon  commercial  education. 

I believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  behooves  those  who 
are  in  commercial  education  to  bring  together  informa- 
tion as  to  the  educational  value,  the  practical  worth  and 
the  undisputed  place  which  this  form  of  information 
should  occupy  in  a system  of  public  instruction  ; its  own 
organic  part  as  a branch  of  training  in  the  schools  of  a 
democracy ; and  that  only  as  that  is  forced  as  an  issue, 
as  it  impresses  itself  upon  the  broader  educational 
thought  of  the  time  and  convinces  the  students  of 
education  of  its  place  and  scope  and  worth,  will  com- 
mercial education  to  a larger  and  larger  extent  come 
into  its  own. 

The  time  is  especially  opportune,  as  I view  it,  for 
a consideration  of  this  enlarged  place  of  commercial 
studies  for  college  preparation.  It  was  not  many  years 
ago  that  higher  education  in  America  meant  a training 
for  the  liberal  professions  or  for  the  leisure  class,  when 
it  was  regarded  as  a class  education,  as  a thing  set 
aside  and  it  was  not  believed  that  the  practical  man 
needed  a college  education.  Indeed  it  was  believed  bv 
many  that  he  was  worse  off  as  a practical  man  if  he 
had  the  college  education  and  that  he  had  better  not 
get  it,  but  the  change  that  has  come  over  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is 
most  notable. 

Not  only  is  there  the  old  type  college  still  giving  the 
preparation  for  the  liberal  professions  and  for  the  aim- 
less leisure  class,  the  class  that  has  no  purpose  in  going 
to  college  except  to  go  to  college ; but  the  college  is 
training  men  for  agriculture ; it  is  training  men  for 
technology  and  engineering ; it  is  training  men  for 
business  in  the  numerous  higher  commercial  schools 
that  have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  whole  general  scope  and  function  and  purpose  of 
higher  education  has  been  changed.  It  has  been  lining 
up  with  the  great,  busy,  workaday  world  of  modern 
times  and  is  making  its  contribution. 

The  question  which  we  ought  to  ask  in  all  serious- 
ness is  whether  we  are  willing  that  only  the  convention- 
alized and  fixed  type  of  the  old  college  preparatory 
training  shall  lead  the  way  or  whether  there  shall  be 
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a type  of  preliminary  education  as  broad  and  as  repre- 
sentative as  is  the  education  of  the  higher  schools,  as 
the  matter  has  developed  in  recent  years. 

Xow  the  plain  logic  of  the  case,  it  occurs  to  me,  is 
this  : that  in  the  first  place  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  sec- 
ondary commercial  schools  are  educationally  worth 
while.  We  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  four  years  of  the 
commercial  high  school  course  be  educationally  worthy 
of  recognition  as  compared  with  manual  training  or 
with  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  or  with  any 
other  branch  of  secondary  education.  In  other  words, 
I believe  that  we  ought  to  carry  forward  a considerable 
amount  of  the  old  time  subject  of  study,  giving  to  that 
a practical  commercial  application  or  bearing  and  de- 
riving from  that  an  educational  result  commensurate 
with  the  educational  result  that  can  be  derived  from 
these  subjects  as  they  are  applied  to  other  fields  of 
interest. 

A few  weeks  ago  I was  in  a section  not  a thousand 
miles  from  New  York  talking  with  a body  of  teachers 
on  the  question  of  commercial  education,  and  I made 
some  inquiries  in  the  community  and  found  that  while 
there  had  been  a lengthening  of  the  commercial  course 
which  formerly  in  the  high  school  was  a two-year 
course  into  a three  and  four-year  course,  the  tendency 
had  been  not  to  enrich  the  course  by  that  lengthening 
but  to  spread  out  the  subjects  that  had  formerly  been 
in  the  two-year  course  into  a three-year  and  a four-year 
course.  In  other  words,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  in  one 
school  that  I visited  there  were  seven  semesters  of 
bookkeeping  in  succession.  There  was  also  a spread- 
ing out  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  same  way. 
Xow,  I believe  that  is  a mistake.  It  simply  means  that 
you  lose  the  effectiveness  of  bookkeeping  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education  by  spreading  it  out  over  so  long  a 
time  and  making  it  so  thin.  And  I believe  by  so  doing 
that  von  are  keeping  out  of  the  four-year  course  a 
more  substantial  educational  subject  which  could  be 
put  in  the  place  of  these  additional  semesters  of  book- 
keeping which  are  included  by  such  an  arrangement. 

It  ought  to  be  the  duty — it  must  be  the  accomplish- 
ment— of  commercial  teachers  to  gain  this  larger  rec- 
ognition for  commercial  education,  to  see  that  it  is 
worth  it,  to  give  the  enrichment  of  the  course  and  the 
educational  basis  and  ballast  for  the  course  that  will 
make  it  commensurate  with  the  other  secondary 
courses  of  study. 

The  next  thing  is  equally  important,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  more  roads  between  the  secondarv 
school  and  the  higher  institution.  I believe  that  the 
time  is  coming,  my  friends,  in  this  country  when  a child 
who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  four-year  course 
in  any  department  of  the  high  school  or  any  branch  of 
high  school  study  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  col- 
lege. to  go  forward  into  the  college  if  he  wills,  taking 
any  subjects  there  for  which  he  has  had  the  prepara- 
tion in  his  high  school  course. 

I know  a commercial  school  in  which  young  men 
have  gone  over  a series  of  vears  to  college,  after  pre- 
senting in  the  main  other  than  commercial  subjects  for 
admission,  sometimes  going  in  handicapped  by  condi- 
tions, and  yet  making  good. 

And  I know  that  some  of  the  boys  who  entered  a 
commercial  course  and  completed  a commercial  course 
in  the  high  school  are  ministers  of  the  Go.spel  at  the 
present  time.  Thev  have  been  through  college  and 
through  the  theological  seminary  and  are  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  Others  of  them  are  lawyers;  others  of 


them  are  physicians ; others  have  gone  into  newspaper 
work ; quite  a goodly  number  that  I know  are  teachers, 
having  gone  originally  through  a four-year  commer- 
cial high  school  course,  and  I believe  they  are  happier 
in  their  work,  that  they  are  better  men  in  their  work 
because  they  have  had  the  freedom  of  choice,  they  have 
had  the  option  before  them  as  they  have  gone  along, 
to  select  out  of  the  range  of  opportunities  of  society  the 
thing  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  the  power  and  in 
which  they  believed  they  were  going  to  have  the  largest 
success.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  democratic  idea 
in  education. 

We  are  going  to  put  off  this  definite  fixing  of  the 
future  as  late  as  possible.  We  are  going  to  hold  out 
the  opportunities,  point  the  roads,  and  offer  the  induce- 
ment. 

I would  like  to  see  every  child  of  the  high  school 
period — certainly  for  one  term  and  better  for  one  year 
— taught  bookkeeping  entirely  aside  from  whether  he 
is  going  to  be  a business  man.  He  is  bound  to  be  a 
business  man  up  to  a certain  extent.  I would  like  to  see 
every  child  in  this  day  and  generation  taught  some- 
ning  of  typewriting.  He  would  be  better  off  no  matter 
if  he  were  going  to  college,  or  going  into  some  of  the 
professions.  If  every  child  had  this  range  of  work 
and  had  other  subjects — a certain  element  of  man- 
ual training  and  other  forms  of  training  in  the  high 
school — then  he  would  have  an  all  round  equipment. 
He  would  have  the  means  by  which  he  could  choose 
for  himself  his  life  work  with  some  degree  of  in- 
telligence, with  some  knowledge  of  his  own  power 
and  his  adaptation  to  the  thing  which  he  was  to  do, 
and  I dare  to  believe  if  that  arrangement  existed 
that  not  only  would  men  be  happier  in  their  work 
but  they  would  be  more  successful  than  if  they 
were  directed  or  doomed  to  that  choice  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  type  of  school 
which  they  enter. 

So  I say  there  ought  to  be  many  roads  between 
the  high  school  and  the  college.  There  ought  to  be 
as  many  doors  into  the  college  as  possible,  and  then 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  high  school  a sound,  all- 
round training  with  an  educational  basis,  whether  a bov 
or  girl  is  in  the  commercial  course  or  in  the  college 
preparatory  course,  or  in  the  manual  training  course, 
or  in  the  domestic  science  or  domestic  arts  course  of 
the  high  school,  which  will  first  make  him  or  her  a man 
or  woman  and  give  an  outlook  on  life. 

Now  the  great  trouble  as  I see  it,  and  this  is  mv 
concluding  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  today  is  class  education.  The  great  trouble 
is  a dominating  clique  or  controlling  party  of  a very 
limited  extent.  It  isn’t  the  kings  or  the  kaiser  so  much 
as  it  is  the  so-called  military  party  or  the  dominating 
party  in  the  government,  and  the  people,  as  I view  it,  in 
Germany,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  would  not  want 
war  if  they  understood  the  matter.  I do  not  believe 
that  they  now  want  war ; but  it  is  the  vicious  system  of 
a limited  leadership,  a class  that  sets  up  and  plays  in 
politics  and  war  for  its  own  preferment  or  its  own  ag- 
grandizement. 

I wonder  if  we  ever  stop  seriously  to  ask  our- 
selves what  the  muss  on  the  other  side  is  all  about  any- 
how. I was  over  there  when  it  began  and  was  mixed 
up  in  it  to  an  extent.  I came  away  after  the  war  had 
broken  through  France  and  England.  I met  a good 
many  people  who  had  to  do  with  the  war  and  saw  a 
good  many  of  those  who  had  responsibilities  in  some 
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way  or  other.  Every  country  disclaims  all  responsibil- 
ity for  having  begun  the  war  and  everyone  blames 
somebody  else  for  its  being  in  existence.  When  it  is 
sifted  down  to  the  lowest  terms  it  is  an  imaginary,  a 
visionary,  an  uncertain  thing — a place  in  the  sun,  or  a 
this  or  that  or  something  else,  which  is  equally  indefi- 
nite. I believe  that  the  common  people,  the  great 
masses  of  the  countries  at  war,  do  not  understand. 
They  have  not  been  consulted.  They  are  not  a party 
to  this  proceeding  at  all,  except  as  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving orders  and  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their 
leaders. 

I trust  the  time  will  never  come  in  this  country  of 
ours  when  we  shall  have  a type  of  education  which  shall 
be  for  the  training  of  leaders ; which  shall  be  for  the 
training  of  workers ; which  shall  be  for  the  training  of 
narrow  groups  of  highly  specialized  activities  in  so- 
ciety, if  you  please,  and  not  a training  that  will  be  as 
broad  as  the  interests  of  the  society  where  men  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  where  there  will  be  the 
fullest  respect  on  the  part  of  every  man  for  the  work 
and  the  service  of  every  other  man ; because  as  I view 
the  matter,  I think  it  is  American  doctrine  that  anv 
useful  w'ork  is  just  as  noble  as  any  other  work.  It 
may  be  agriculture ; it  may  be  working  with  the  hands ; 
it  may  be  working  at  the  desk  or  at  the  counter ; it  may 
be  in  the  professional  life  with  a highly  skilled  devel- 
opment working  in  some  of  the  so-called  liberal  profes- 
sions ; but  if  this  work  is  necessary  then  one  service  is 
just  as  honorable  and  just  as  much  deserving  of  public 
approval  as  another  service  and  one  type  of  education 
which  prepares  for  one  of  these  services  is  just  as  de- 
serving of  our  indorsement  and  of  the  indorsement  of 
those  who  are  directing  our  educational  thought  as  any 
other  type  of  education.  And  if  this  work  up  to  a given 
grade,  equal  in  extent  and  corresponding  in  difficulty, 
be  well  done,  then  I think  our  insistence  should  be  that 
all  the  privileges,  all  the  honors,  all  the  possibilities  of 
going  to  a higher  training  and  to  an  enlarged  sphere 
of  usefulness  ought  to  be  open  to  everv  one  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  according  to  that  ideal.  (Pro- 
longed applause.)  

The  president  then  introduced  Dr.  J.  R.  Wildman, 
Professor  of  Accounting  at  New  York  University, 
whose  paper  “The  Relation  Between  the  Secondary 
School  and  the  University  in  the  Teaching  of  Book- 
keeping and  Accounting”  was  distributed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  is  therefore  not  published  here. 

Teachers  who  failed  to  get  copies  may  secure 
them  by  writing  to  The  Business  Journal. 

H.  G.  Healey  then  read  the  following  paper  by 
F.  P.  Baltz,  of  Evander  Child  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

THE  AIM  AND  EXTENT  OF  A BOOKKEEP- 
ING COURSE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  CLASSROOM  METHODS 

HE  aim  of  a bookkeeping  course  in  secondary 
^ schools  should  be  to  make  the  course  one  of 
the  few  prime  factors  in  the  preparation  of  every 
boy  and  girl  to  become  a useful,  self-sustaining 
member  of  society. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  made  to  react  on  the  student  to  bring  about 
this  result,  I shall  try  to  point  out  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks. 


Bookkeeping  is  the  fundamental  subject  in  a com- 
mercial course.  By  commercial  course,  I mean  a 
course  having  for  its  particular  aim  preparation  for 
the  profession  of  business.  Stenography  and  type- 
writing are  indispensable  for  one  particular  field  of 
business,  but  they  are  not  essential  for  a general 
business  vocation.  They  may  be  very  helpful  to  a 
limited  few,  but  of  little  value  to  the  great  majority. 
Penmanship  and  arithmetic  are  vitally  important 
subjects,  but  their  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
business  education  may  be  regarded  more  as  work- 
ing tools  in  the  process.  These  subjects  are  indis- 
pensable incidents  at  certain  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  preparing  for  business.  They 
are  a part  of  the  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
study  of  bookkeeping.  The  more  advanced  part  of 
arithmetic  should  be  carried  on  in  a parallel  course 
with  bookkeeping. 

The  aim  in  our  bookkeeping  courses  in  past 
years,  and  not  many  years  past,  has  been  to  prepare 
for  blind  alley  jobs. 

If  the  thousands  who  pursued  such  courses  failed 
to  land  in  such  positions,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  course,  the  text  matter,  or  the  methods  em- 
])loyed  by  teachers.  These  boys  and  girls  sat  in 
their  seats  and  religiously  copied  matter  from  text 
books,  placed  figures  in  the  particular  column,  on 
the  designated  page,  under  specified  headings  in 
certain  color  ink,  as  directed  by  the  printed  pages 
of  the  book. 

Why  bookkeeping  was  singled  out  for  this 
method  and  not  Latin,  chemistry,  English  or 
algebra,  I have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
Grant  that  the  best  book  of  this  type  ever  written, 
or  that  ever  will  be  written  on  the  subject,  was 
used,  think  of  calling  this  “instruction”!  It  may 
be  claimed  that  there  always  was  a teacher  at  hand 
to  preserve  order  and  even  at  times  to  conduct 
some  form  of  recitation.  Surely  those  were  the 
days  of  keeping  school.  If  these  students  suc- 
ceeded after  leaving  school,  it  was  not  due  to  the 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping,  but  rather  in  spite 
of  it. 

I have  seen  slight  variations  of  this  method  of 
instruction  in  use  in  this  city  within  a very  few 
years,  and  I dare  say  it  is  still  being  followed  in 
some  classrooms  throughout  the  country  at  the 
present  time.’  Those  who  thriv^ed  on  this  instruc- 
tion were  truly  genuises.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
this  method  of  instruction  did  prepare  students  for 
bookkeeping  positions.  Suppose  we  grant  that  a 
certain  per  cent  were  able  to  keep  books.  Their 
knowledge  was  limited  to  that  of  a copyist — writ- 
ing invoices  with  pen  is  penmanship,  with  a machine 
is  typewriting  and  making  extensions  is  arithmetic. 
A certain  additional  per  cent  may  have  attained 
to  a high  degree  of  success,  but  again  I repeat  it 
was  not  due  to  the  character  of  bookkeeping  in- 
struction that  has  been  prevalent  in  even  recent 
years.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  every  class  in  every 
school  in  the  land  will  succeed  without  any  instruc- 
tion, if  you  will  assign  a daily  task  and  the  next 
day  collect  it  and  assign  a new  one,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  a teacher  in  a classroom  is  to  teach  the 
other  seventy-five  per  cent — not  supervise,  but  really 
teach. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  commer- 
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cial  teachers  and  students  pursuing  commercial 
courses  have  been  in  a measure  justified,  because 
of  the  methods  of  classroom  work.  This  attitude 
is  rapidly  changing — in  fact  it  has  almost  disap- 
peared. If  this  is  not  the  case  in  your  particular 
school,  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  method 
of  teaching  the  subject. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  change  of 
heart  toward  the  subject: 

1st.  The  demand  of  numbers  of  students  for  a 
medium  of  education  which  should  not  only  train 
and  develop  the  mental  faculties,  but  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a fund  of  information  that  is  directly 
applicable  in  a practical  way  to  interpret  all  forms 
of  business  activity. 

2nd.  The  great  number  making  this  demand. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  students  in  the  day  high 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Twenty  thousand  of 
these  students  are  pursuing  commercial  courses  or 
electing  commercial  subjects.  Numbers  alone  some- 
times command  respect. 

3rd.  No  other  subject  oflfers  better  material  for 
training  the  judgment  and  the  imagination  and  devel- 
oping powers  of  analysis.  This  fact  is  becoming  more 
thoroughly  understood  by  non-commercial  edu- 
cators. 

4th.  School  principals  of  the  conservative  Greek 
and  Latin  type  have  been  favorably  impressed  by 
observing  recitations  on  such  topics  as: 

The  purpose  of  crediting  the  merchandise  ac- 
count with  the  inventory  when  closing  and  what  ef- 
fect the  gain  or  loss  shown  in  the  account  had  upon 
proprietorship. 

The  purpose  of  closing  the  ledger  and  the  pro- 
cedure involved. 

The  purpose  of  a reserve  for  bad  debts  and  the 
method  of  expressing  it  on  the  books. 

The  relation  between  current  assets  and  current 
liabilities  and  its  significance. 

Capital  and  revenue  charges. 

Percentages  of  profits  and  expenses  and  volume 
of  business  and  deductions  to  be  made  therefrom. 

As  a secondary  influence  because  of  these  class- 
room observations,  there  is  a marked  decrease  in 
recommendations  to  children  who  fail  in  the  reg- 
ular academic  course  to  change  to  the  commercial 
course. 

The  recognition  that  is  being  accorded  the  sub- 
ject will  be  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  classroom  methods  and  the  train- 
ing students  will  receive. 

To  the  commercial  world  the  purpose  of  book- 
keeping is  to  give  a systematic  history  of  business 
operations,  exhibit  results  of  these  operations  at 
given  periods  and  to  furnish  facts  from  which  to 
make  a study  of  the  sources  and  causes  of  the  re- 
sults exhibited. 

The  bookkeeper  who  possesses  the  ability  to  meet 
these  demands  will  require  a broader  training  than 
any  rule-of-thumb  method  will  give  him.  He  should 
have  such  a knowledge  of  his  work  that  he  can  anti- 
cipate the  value  of  the  Information  his  records  will 
disclose  to  the  proprietor.  His  range  of  knowledge 
of  business  organization  and  business  methods 
should  enable  him  to  analyze  the  history  he  records 
and  make  logical  deductions  therefrom.  Quoting 
from  the  introduction  of  a recent  text  on  bookkeep- 


ing, written  by  a man  who  stands  in  the  fore-ranks 
as  a teacher  and  author,  he  says:  “The  clerical 
aspects  of  all  written  work  are,  of  course,  important ; 
but  a larger  aim  of  this  subject  should  be  to  teach 
the  principles  of  business  organization  and  pro- 
cedure as  they  are  prescribed  by  the  experiences  of 
business  men.  Business  organization  results  from 
the  observation  and  interpretation  of  business  facts 
and  events.  When  a business  man  appraises  a fact 
of  his  business,  he  at  the  same  time  appraises  the 
services  of  the  one  responsible  for  that  fact.  Ac- 
counts record  values,  but  values  merely  reflect  the 
judgment  of  men.  Each  account,  therefore,  has  its 
prototype  in  some  activity  of  the  business.  The  ac- 
counting organization  thus  symbolizes  the  business 
organization;  each  involves  all  the  principles  of  the 
other.” 

With  this  conception  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  little  boys  and  girls  can- 
not be  taught  intelligent  bookkeeping  in  a few 
months,  nor  can  college  graduates  be  taught  the 
subject  in  that  time  and  any  individual  or  institu- 
tion that  offers  any  such  proposition  to  the  public, 
is  either  willfully  or  ignorantly  misrepresenting  the 
facts,  or  they  have  a very  different  notion  of  what 
constitutes  efficient  bookkeeping  training  than  I 
have. 

I make  but  very  little  distinction  between  the 
study  of  the  subject  to  become  a bookkeeper  and 
the  study  of  the  subject  to  become  an  accountant 
or  to  become  a business  manager  or  from  the  study 
of  the  subject  purely  for  the  mental  training  it 
affords. 

In  any  case  the  same  methods  of  attacking  the 
subject  should  be  employed.  I believe  the  study 
of  the  subject  should  begin  with  the  balance  sheet, 
then  the  individual  accounts,  then  a simple  but  com- 
plete set  of  ledger  accounts  and  then  the  books  of 
original  entry. 

Assets,  proprietorship  and  liabilities  are  the  first 
fundamentals.  How  business  activity  causes 
changes  in  assets,  proprietorship  and  liabilities  is  the 
second  step ; and  until  our  children  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  grasp  these  facts,  our  attempt  to  teach 
the  subject  results  largely  in  machine  routine  copy- 
ing, with  but  little  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
students  of  what  they  are  doing  or  why  they  are 
doing  it. 

Can  your  class  in  beginning  bookkeeping,  after 
having  taken  their  first  or  second  trial  balance,  pre- 
pared one  or  two  profit  and  loss  statements,  one  or 
two  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  closed 
one  or  two  simple  ledgers,  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  following:  That  all  debits,  either  record 
assets,  subtractions  from  liabilities  or  reductions  of 
proprietorship  and  all  credits  record  liabilities,  sub- 
tractions from  assets  or  increases  of  proprietorship. 
I submit  that  these  are  fundamental  principles  and 
unless  they  are  thoroughly  taught  and  thoroughly 
understood  and  can  be  intelligently  applied  by  your 
students,  you  are  wasting  your  time,  the  student’s 
time  and  someone’s  money  by  attempting  to  teach 
additional  new  matter. 

I believe  that  teachers  generally  are  presenting 
the  subject  from  this  standpoint;  if  not,  they  should 
do  so. 

The  general  plan  of  a bookkeeping  recitation 
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should  not  dififer  materially  from  the  plan  for  any 
other  secondary  school  subject.  The  recitation 
should  be  largely  oral  and  blackboard  work  with  a 
limited  amount  of  pen  work  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  class’  to  give  proper  expression  to  transactions 
and  forms  under  discussion. 

A topical  outline  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
each  year,  each  half  year  and  each  month  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Added  to  this  the 
teacher  should  prepare  some  brief  notes  on  the  home 
assignment  and  the  points  of  the  lesson  before 
meeting  the  class  for  a particular  recitation.  The 
average  teacher  who  does  not  make  this  kind  of 
preparation  is  working  on  a fifty  or  seventy-five 
per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

To  briefly  illustrate  a plan  for  a lesson  when  a 
class  is  recording  a connected  series  of  transac- 
tions : 

1st.  Make  a very  specific  assignment  of  a limited 
number  of  transactions  to  be  written  in  blanks  or  on 
loose  paper  if  blanks  are  not  used.  A careful  review 
of  these  transactions  should  be  made  before  deter- 
mining upon  the  assignment  even  though  the 
teacher  has  taught  this  same  grade  from  the  same 
text  for  ten  years. 

2nd.  Check  up  the  records  made  in  the  blank 
books  for  the  previous  home  assignment. 

3rd.  Take  up  the  transactions  you  have  assigned 
for  the  current  day’s  home  work.  Require  oral 
statement  of  the  records.  Have  the  records  writ- 
ten on  the  board  and  criticized.  Bring  out  every 
point  you  wish  the  class  to  get  from  these  transac- 
tions. Reach  all  the  weak  members  of  the  class. 
Do  not  allow  copying;  but  do  not  be  unduly  con- 
cerned about  it.  If  you  have  thoroughly  taught  the 
lesson,  the  home  work  is  largely  a penmanship  exer- 
cise anyway. 

Do  not  use  a variety  of  price  lists  and  do  not 
allow  several  or  even  one  poor  copy  to  be  made 
before  entering  the  work  in  blanks. 

The  present  plan  of  much  of  the  text  material 
now  offered  to  us  is ’surely  going  to  change  in  the 
near  future.  If  the  particular  text  you  happen  to  he 
using,  does  not  come  up  to  your  ideal,  make  such 
additions  or  omissions  as  will  correct  the  faults  you 
find.  If  the  connected  series  of  transactions  are  too 
long,  and  most  of  them  are,  stop  at  any  point  and 
give,  in  a few  transactions  the  volume  of  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  Cover  anv  essen- 
tial points  in  the  omitted  matter  in  oral  and  board 
work  in  the  classroom. 

Some  intensive  work  in  billing  and  dealing  with 
volume  of  figures  should  he  given,  but  do  not  make 
it  a prominent  part  of  an  entire  course.  Center  the 
attention  upon  accounting,  not  upon  penmanship 
and  arithmetic. 

Some  business  practice  is  essential  in  connection 
with  account  study,  but  it  should  be  verv  limited 
in  time  and  amount.  Personallv  I would  recom- 
mend about  four  weeks  of  four  or  five  fortv-five 
minute  periods  during  the  entire  secondarv  school 
course.  One-half  of  this  time  in  the  first  half  of 
the  course  and  the  balance  in  the  second  half  of  the 
course. 

What  should  be  the  extent  of  a course  in  bocjk- 
keeping  in  a three-year  commercial  course  in  which 


four  or  five  periods  a week  of  forty-five  minutes 
each  for  a period  of  two  years,  are  given  to  the 
subject? 

In  addition  to  the  fundamentals  underlying  an 
elementary  study  of  the  subject,  the  following  can 
be  included : 

1.  Controlling  accounts  and  secondary  ledgers. 

2.  Columnarization  of  books  of  original  entry. 

3.  A somewhat  extensive  study  of  account  class- 
ification. 

4.  The  relation  between  accounting  and  business 
organization  and  management. 

5.  Grouping  of  accounts  in  the  ledger. 

6.  Classification  and  arrangement  of  items  in  a 
profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance  sheet. 

7.  Petty  cash  book  and  methods  of  keeping  the 
bank  account  in  the  check  hook  and  in  the  cash 
book. 

8.  Note  books  as  principal  books  of  records. 

9.  Relation  between  drawing  or  private  account 
and  capital  account. 

10.  Partnership  and  accounting  problems  in- 
volved. 

11.  A study  of  accounting  for  a few  special  types 
of  business  as — commission  buying  or  selling. 

12.  Some  study  in  planning  a set  of  books  for  a 
particular  line  of  business. 

13.  Comparative  statements. 

14.  Coi'iioration  accounting  covering  formation, 
opening  records,  distribution  of  profits,  declaration 
of  and  payment  of  dividends. 

l.ff  Good  will. 

16.  An  elementary  study  of  reserves  and  deprecia- 
tion. 

17.  .\n  elementary  study  of  distribution  of  selling 
and  general  expense  to  departments  in  a trading 
concern. 

18.  Distinction  between  receipts  and  income  and 
pavments  and  expenses. 

19.  Accruals  and  deferred  charges. 

20.  Contingent  liabilities  and  how  to  record  them. 

21.  A very  elementary  study  of  cost  accounting. 

The  above  topics  are  not  arranged  in  the  order 

of  their  sequence.  They  are  merelv  suggested  to 
give  the  business  man  or  the  higher  commercial  in- 
stitution some  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  the  sec- 
ondarv commercial  school  graduate. 

In  conclusion  I would  recommend  that  you  urge 
your  school  authorities  to  establish  a commercial 
library  in  vour  school,  and  that  all  commercial 
teachers  acquire  a good  working  library  at  home. 
As  a minimum  basis  for  this  library  I would  suggest 
copies  of  all  the  leading  secondary  school  texts  in 
every  commercial  subject. 

Two  authorities  on  practical  and  theoretical  ac- 
counting ; 

One  authority  on  auditing; 

An  elementary  and  an  advanced  text  on  cost  ac- 
counting ; 

A text  on  reserves  and  depreciation  ; 

One  or  two  books  with  problems  and  solutions; 

A text  on  business  organization  and  manage- 
ment ; 

A text  on  advertising  and  salesmanship ; 

Several  books  on  business  English,  industrial 
history  and  commercial  geography ; 

One  or  two  authorities  on  economics ; 
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A recognized  authority  on  the  law  of— contracts, 
sales,  negotiable  paper,  agency,  insurance,  corpora- 
tions and  an  elementary  text  on  partnership. 

To  teachers  who  wish  advice  in  selecting  these 
books,  I shall  be  glad  to  recommend  booksellers 
who  deal  in  practically  all  these  commercial  publica- 
tions; booksellers  whose  recommendations  will  be 
impartial  and  reliable. 

The  president  then  called  upon  Mr.  'bibbetts  of  the 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  for  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  papers 
which  have  been  presented  this  afternoon  will  give 
you  a lot  of  food  for  thought. 

In  the  first  place  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  book- 
keeping in  the  secondary  schools : There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  what  we  have  too  much  detail  work. 
-Vt  the  present  time  there  isn't  any  reason  for  spending- 
hours  making  out  bills,  invoices,  checks,  deposit  slips 
and  so  forth.  That  might  have  been  all  right  for  the 
old  fashioned  bookkeeping  or  what  was  then  considered 
bookkeeping.  The  bookkeeping  of  today  includes  a 
great  deal  of  what  we  call  accounting. 

Formerly  a pupil  went  to  a private  business  school 
to  train  for  bookkeeping  work  because  there  were  no 
high  schools  with  commercial  courses.  Pupils  that  we 
have  today  are  also  trained  in  the  office  for  that  work. 

Today  we  not  only  have  to  train  for  bookkeeping 
which  is  done  with  a pen  but  we  must  also  train  for 
Ixrokkeeping  which  is  done  with  the  machine.  In  the 
years  to  come  we  will  have  to  do  even  more  of  this 
kind  of  teaching. 

Xow  if  we  spend  all  of  our  time  in  the  high  school 
teaching  this  routine  work  or  bookkeeping,  we  can't 
train  pupils  to  go  out  for  anything  except  clerkshii)s. 
That  is,  they  can  go  out  and  be  a sales  clerk  or  a bill 
clerk  or  something  of  that  kind.  M'e  have  a certain 
amount  of  those  people  to  train.  There  are  certain 
pupils  who  can  go  to  school  but  a very  short  time.  We 
can  fit  those  persons  for  certain  positions  and  we  can 
do  it  in  a very  short  time.  Some  of  these  people  have 
to  leave  school  to  support  themselves  and  we  can  train 
them  in  one  particular  kind  of  work  in  a very  short 
time,  but  we  don’t  set  that  forth  as  part  of  a commercial 
or  business  course — not  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

What  we  mean  by  commercial  courses  is  to  fit  pupils 
to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  business  work.  They  not 
only  want  to  understand  the  method  of  making  entries 
in  the  books  but  they  want  to  know  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  it.  Now  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing besides  giving  routine  work.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  can’t  take  up  sim])le  work  along  other  lines.  1 
do  not  fully  agree  with  beginning  with  the  balance 
sheet.  You  can’t  take  uj)  a balance  sheet  until  a pupil 
knows  something  about  the  things  which  are  on  the 
balance  sheet.  Every  sheet  must  have  a number  of 
accounts.  The  student  must  know  whether  the  account 
shows  a loss  or  a receipt  before  he  knows  anything 
about  the  balance  sheet. 

.Vfter  the  student  has  had  some  training  in  his  book- 
keeping work  we  can  take  up  the  statements,  both 
single  and  double  entry — single  proprietor  or  partner- 
ship work.  We  then  can  take  up  the  statements  of 
corporations,  bank  statements,  railroad  statements,  etc. 
Y’e  can  give  pupils  training  in  the  different  grouj)s  of 
fixed  assets,  current  assets,  etc. 

Further  than  that,  there  isn’t  any  reason  in  my  mind 
why,  while  we  have  pupils  who  are  going  to  be  trained 


for  higher  educational  work — higher  work  in  business 
— going  through  universities — we  can't  train  them  to 
take  up  some  of  the  work  which  is  taken  up  in  the 
universities,  preparing  them  for  the  work  which  is 
coming.  We  don’t  ])retend  to  give  them  the  same 
work.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  can’t  give 
them  simple  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  a boy 
going  from  a high  school  in  this  vicinity  should  not 
have  a knowledge  of  the  working  sheet  before  he  goes 
to  New  York  University.  If  they  don’t  get  this  work 
before,  they  are  lost  when  they  get  to  the  University. 
Some  of  them  are  able  to  carry  through  the  work ; 
some  others  are  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  a pupil 
should  not  be  able  to  tell  what  a realization  liquidation 
statement  is.  If  he  goes  out  into  business — especially 
the  class  which  we  are  getting  in  the  high  schools  now 
— we  ought  to  train  them  in  that  line.  If  they  are 
going  into  the  extended  w'ork  at  the  universities  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  know  what  the  state- 
ment of  affairs  is  before  they  get  to  it — not  give  them 
anything  to  lead  them  to  professions  like  accounting 
so  that  they  would  even  have  an  idea  that  they  could 
go  up  and  take  a C.  P.  A.  examination.  We  don’t  want 
to  get  that  into  their  heads  but  we  do  want  them  to 
get  an  idea  of  these  things. 

One  other  thing  is  that  the  course  of  study  which 
we  have  in  the  high  schools  must  depend  a great  deal 
upon  the  industries  of  the  city  or  town,  upon  the  pop- 
ulation and  upon  the  location.  There  are  certain  in- 
dustries located  in  certain  districts.  Those  industries 
should  be  taken  up  in  schools  and  a study  made  of 
their  methods  of  business,  of  their  accounting  systems, 
etc.  In  Jersey  City  we  take  up  the  study  of  transporta- 
tion because  Jersey  City  is  closely  related  to  railroads. 
In  some  other  parts  of  the  country  possibly  they  would 
have  no  need  of  a course  in  transportation.  Where 
this  condition  exists  the  students  would  spend  their 
time  at  other  kinds  of  work  such  as  accounting,  rail- 
road statements,  railroad  income  and  railroad  outgo. 
They  should  have  an  idea  of  what  proportion  of  the 
Is  si>ent  for  maintenance  of  w'ay,  maintenance 
of  equipment,  etc. 

(ueaL  luimi'.ers  of  young  men  find  employment  in 
the  X’ew  York  banking  di.strict.  Why  shouldn’t  we 
train  them  in  matters  which  come  up  in  their  banking 
work.  That  is,  besides  training  them  in  banking 
theory,  which  is  very  simple,  also  give  them  practice 
in  bank  statements  and  give  them  facts  about  amount 
of  reserve  on  hand,  circulation,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  things  should  be  given 
careful  attention  when  making  uj)  the  high  school 
courses. 


Mr.  l’)arth(4omew  at  the  next  session  introduced  Mr. 
Walter  Rabson,  president  of  Rabson’s  Statistical  Or- 
ganization, Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Rab- 
son’s paper,  “Why  Not  Teach  the  Law  of  Reaction?’’ 
will  be  furnished  in  pam|)hlet  form  to  those  interested. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwedt- 
man  of  the  National  City  Rank,  New  York  City,  whose 
paper  follows. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

better  sermon  was  ever  written  than  that 
contained  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Scotch 
“Dominie,”  bv  Maclaren.  He  had  a little  school 
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somewhere  in  the- Highlands.  All  of  his  pupils  were 
very  poor,  but  “The  Dominie”  was  a wonderful 
teacher  and  the  sort  of  man  whose  influence  over 
his  pupils  extended  throughout  their  lives;  the  sort 
of  schoolmaster  that  a boy  never  forgets  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

The  boys  came  and  went;  they  wandered  all  over 
the  world ; some  became  great  editors ; others  great 
soldiers ; others  distinguished  engineers. 

Years  passed  and  the  old  “Dominie”  died.  At  his 
funeral  there  was  a most  astonishing  procession 
of  distinguished  and  titled  men  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  teacher  who  had  moulded  them  into 
what  they  afterwards  became. 

Fundamental  principles  have  not  changed  since 
the  days  of  long  ago  depicted  in  this  story.  Not  only 
individuals  but  institutions,  yes,  nations,  rise  or  fall 
in  synchronism  with  their  educational  systems. 
There  is  particular  need  for  applying  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  country  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  our  times.  This  is  the  age  of  ap- 
plication. The  day  is  at  hand  when  abstract  science 
is  less  effective  than  concrete  theory  applied  to  prac- 
tice. Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  methods 
of  training.  Our  schools,  high  and  primary,  have 
added  large  laboratories,  experimental  rooms,  man- 
ual training  quarters,  or  workshops,  to  their  lecture 
halls,  and  wonderful  results  have  been  recorded  from 
this  closer  relationship  of  theory  and  practice.  En- 
lightened teachers  and  progressive  business  men  are 
outdoing  each  other  in  their  eft'orts  to  give  our  young 
people  specialized  combinations  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 

We  can  best  speak  understandingly  of  the  work 
we  are,  ourselves,  connected  w'ith.  Let  this  be  my 
excuse  for  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  educational 
work  of  The  National  City  Bank,  which  is  directly 
under  my  supervision. 

Education,  organization,  and  co-operation  are  the 
three  great  requirements  for  the  highest  efficiency 
in  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  since  the  sec- 
ond and  tlie  third  must  be  brought  about  to  a large 
extent  by  means  of  the  first,  commercial  education  is 
the  greatest  of  all  factors. 

“During  the  year  1914,  18,208  business  firms  and 
individuals  failed  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  R.  G.  Dun  Agency. 

“No  tabulated  record  of  causes  has  been  made. 
Lack  of  capital,  changed  business  conditions,  bad 
business,  war  and  other  reasons  have  been  assigned, 
and  all  these  no  doubt  have  had  their  part.  But 
more  fundamental  was  the  failure  to  recognize,  to 
understand,  and  to  observe  certain  definite  facts  and 
laws.  It  is  the  study  of  these  that  constitutes  com- 
mercial education.  Bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 
penmanship,  are  only  the  kindergarten  studies,  while 
accountancy,  personal  efficiency,  salesmanship,  ad- 
vertising, finance,  economics,  and  business  psychol- 
ogy may  be  considered  the  more  advanced.” 

There  are  men  who  believe  that  the  ideal  system 
of  commercial  education  eliminates  the  school-mas- 
ter, more  or  less.  I am  not  one  of  these;  I believe 
that  the  teacher,  in  proper  co-operation  with  the 
practical  man  of  affairs,  is  the  builder  of  our  des- 
tinies as  a commercial  nation.  There  is  no  practical 
system  of  commercial  education  unless  it  is  based 


upon  co-operation.  Either  the  shop  must  be  brought 
to  the  school,  or  the  school  to  the  shop ; theory  and 
practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Theory  without 
practice  becomes  tiresome  and  lifeless,  while  prac- 
tice without  theory  is  unsound  and  inefficient. 

It  is  the  combination  of  American  school-master 
and  business  man,  in  cooperation  with  American 
government,  that  will  give  us  an  interlocking  sys- 
tem of  commercial  education  — a system  closely 
fitted  to  our  national  qualities  and  needs.  We  have, 
as  a nation,  an  over-abundance  of  energy  and  initia- 
tive ; but  we  can  advantageously  acquire  a large 
stock  of  thoroughness  and  experience.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  to  do  “big  things”  because 
“everybody  can  look  after  details.”  The  result  is 
that  details  are  neglected,  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion is  impossible  wuthout  careful  attention  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  leaders  among 
educators,  as  well  as  among  business  men,  are 
emphatic  in  their  advice  for  cooperation  in  applied 
practical  education.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  an 
avowed  advocate  of  practical  teaching  methods.  He 
says : “As  I have  seen  more  and  more  education 
during  my  professional  career,  I have  come  more 
and  more  firmly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
effective  kind  of  education  is  obtained  at  every 
stage,  not  by  listening  and  reading,  but  by  observ- 
ing, comparing  and  doing.” 

Equally  emphatic  is  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
President  of  The  National  City  Bank,  who  said 
more  than  ten  years  ago : 

“An  ideal  course  such  as  I have  in  mind  must 
at  best  be  the  development  of  years.  There  will 
be  necessary  action  and  reaction  between  univer- 
sity life  and  business  life.  Men  must  be  better 
trained  in  the  university  for  their  business  careers, 
and  then  out  of  that  business  life,  and  from  among 
those  better  trained  men,  must  in  turn  come  men 
who  will  bring  to  the  universities  that  combination 
of  theory  and  practice,  that  knowledge  of  principles 
combined  with  familiarity  with  practical  detail, 
which  in  the  end  will  make  both  ideal  teachers  and 
ideal  business  men.” 

Others  can  do  likewise.  The  National  City  Bank 
is  known  to  the  public  at  large  for  its  progressive 
banking  methods  and  its  efforts  to  develop  home 
and  foreign  trade.  But  to  its  own  people,  the  Bank 
means  much  more  than  this;  it  means  a coopera- 
tive community  of  about  one  thousand  individuals, 
all  striving  to  better  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work, — a community  with  its  own  educational 
system  and  its  own  social  life;  a community  where 
loyalty  to  the  Bank  and  consideration  to  the  em- 
ployees form  the  foundation  for  effective  coopera- 
tion. 

The  growth  of  The  National  City  Bank  in  domestic 
fields  and  its  expansion  into  foreign  countries  during 
the  last  year  have  recently  made  educational  efforts 
especially  necessary.  The  Bank’s  pioneer  work  in 
establishing  these  far-away  branches  for  the  devel- 
opment of  America’s  commerce  abroad  requires  an 
increased  knowledge  of  international  trade,  foreign 
exchange,  and  languages.  The  proper  equipment  of 
these  foreign  branches  takes  many  of  the  bank’s  best 
employees  away  from  the  home  institution.  These 
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men  must  be  replaced  and  specialists  must  be  added 
to  the  force  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  the  Bank’s  long  and  well-established  policy  to 
fill  all  important  positions  by  promotion  from  its 
own  force  as  far  as  possible,  and,  in  making  such 
promotions,  the  efifort  of  the  individual  along  educa- 
tional lines  is  carefully  weighed.  In  order  that  this 
policy  might  be  fully  realized  an  official  letter  was 
addressed  to  every  employee  of  the  Bank  at  the  in- 
auguration of  this  year’s  educational  program,  in 
which  this  statement  appears: 

“The  attitude  of  an  employee  toward  self-improve- 
ment, and  the  work  done  in  classes  by  such  em- 
ployee, together  with  the  ability  with  which  he  per- 
forms his  regular  office  work,  will  have  an  important 
bearing  when  the  subject  of  his  advancement  is  un- 
der consideration.” 

A proof  of  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  is 
the  fact  that  out  of  fifteen  men  elevated  into  the 
official  family  of  the  Bank  during  the  last  year, 
twelve  are  employees  with  particularly  fine  records 
in  educational  work.  The  three  exceptions  are  men 
of  national  reputation  in  the  banking  world,  drawn 
from  outside  organizations. 

The  general  educational  plan  is  composed  of  three 
divisions.  The  first  provides  training  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  national  and  international  banking 
for  the  large  number  of  regular  employees  of  the 
home  institution.  Particular  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  study  courses  so  practical  that  success  in 
class  work  will  mean  success  in  the  banking  depart- 
ments. Enrolment  in  two  courses  is  obligatory  for 
young  men  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under.  For 
older  men  and  for  all  women  employees,  entrance 
to  courses  and  selection  of  subjects  is  optional.  En- 
rolment, however,  imposes  upon  the  student  the 
duty  of  regularly  attending  classes;  of  preparing 
the  work  assigned ; and  of  taking  the  examinations 
prescribed. 

The  second  division  of  the  educational  program 
provides  for  the  special  training  of  a selected  num- 
ber of  the  Bank’s  best  employees  for  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  foreign  branches. 
Branch-house  managers,  assistant  managers,  credit 
and  foreign-exchange  experts  are  needed  at  every 
branch,  and  as  far  as  possible  these  are  supplied 
from  the  home  institution.  Particular  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  training  of  commercial  attaches, 
who  are  then  placed  in  the  branches  and  in  the 
home  institution  to  aid  in  developing  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  study  of  commercial  geography  and  of  the 
history  of  foreign  countries  is  an  important  part  of 
the  special  training  in  this  educational  divison.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects,  home  and  foreign  indus- 
tries are  studied  and  foreign  languages  receive  spe- 
cial daily  attention. 

The  third  division  is  a comparatively  new  de- 
parture in  the  development  of  banking  education. 
It  is  composed  of  college  men  who  are  being 
trained  for  service  in  foreign  branches.  They  at- 
tend classes  before  and  after  the  working  hours 
and  at  the  noon  hour.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  the  various  departments  studying  credit,  foreign 
exchange,  auditing,  foreign  trade,  etc.  The  last 
class,  which  numbers  twenty,  has  made  such  good 
progress  that  the  permanence  of  this  plan  for  sup- 


plying trained  men  for  foreign  work  seems  assured. 

This  division  is  particularly  capable  of  further- 
development.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
specially  schooled  men  at  our  branches,  that  last 
year's  class  of  twenty  college  graduates  has  been 
entirely  disposed  of  long  before  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months’  period  intended  for  training.  In 
this  year’s  classes,  we  are  planning  to  start  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Approximately  half  of  this  number 
will  be  graduates  who  will  be  available  for  branch 
bank  service  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
others  will  be  students  in  their  sophomore  year. 
They  will  spend  the  three  months  of  their  summer 
vacation  in  some  departments  of  the  Bank.  If  they 
make  a fair  showing,  they  will  return  during  the 
vacation  of  their  junior  college  year  and  for  six 
months  more  immediately  before  or  after  their  grad- 
uation. 

We  have  arranged  a special  system  of  cooperation 
with  twenty  colleges  or  universities  along  two  di- 
rections ; namely : First,  selection  of  class  mem- 
bers; and.  secondly,  college  credit  for  studies  at  the 
Bank.  The  former  provides  for  the  selection  of  the 
three  best  students  by  the  college  faculty  under 
some  competitive  method. 

From  the  three  applicants  submitted  by  each  co- 
operating college,  the  Bank  agrees  to  select  either 
one,  two,  or  three  for  its  classes.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  these  classes  receive  daily  three  hours  of 
class  room  work  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  in 
the  various  banking  departments.  The  work  is  su- 
pervised by  a committee  of  professors  from  promi- 
nent universities,  and  we  have  assurance  that  six 
months’  college  credit  will  be  given  by  some  of  the 
cooperating  universities  for  twelve  months’  work  in 
the  Bank.  This  then  will  allow  a young  man  to 
graduate  from  college  at  twenty-two,  with  a full  year 
of  practical  banking  training  to  his  credit.  These 
young  men  are  ready  to  be  sent  away  to  our  far- 
away branches  to  take  subordinate  positions.  It  is 
hoped,  and  it  is  expected,  that  in  due  time  they  will 
become  department  heads  or  managers. 

In  every  way  possible  the  studies  of  all  three  di- 
visions are  united.  Only  one  door  leads  to  higher 
classes  or  higher  positions — namely,  greater  fitness. 
Promotions  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  banking 
classes  are  made  after  thorough  examinations ; all 
students  of  all  classes  are  examined  from  time  to 
time  and  their  educational  progress,  together  with 
ability  in  regular  work  in  the  banking  departments, 
is  recorded  in  permanent  form  for  future  use,  all  in 
an  endeavor  to  work  out  a practical  system  of  “the 
survival  of  the  fittest.” 

A step  in  this  direction  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“Rotation  System.”  From  the  best  men  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Bank  are  selected  annually  a cer- 
tain number  to  be  shifted  from  one  department  to 
another,  until  each  has  acquired  practical  experience 
in  every  important  department.  This  rotation 
serves  a three-fold  purpose:  (a)  It  makes  available 
for  substitution  or  enlargement  a number  of  all- 
round banking  assistants;  (b)  it  brings  to  each  de- 
partment the  initiative  and  constructive  ability  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  than  is  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions;  (c)  it  provides  a record  of  the 
efficiency  of  each  man  in  a number  of  positions,  each 
requiring  a special  but  different  kind  of  ability,  and 
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thus  makes  it  possible  to  bring  the  right  man  and  the 
right  job  together. 

In  our  Spanish  classes  there  are  enrolled  nearly 
120  officers  and  clerks.  Thirty-eight  are  enrolled  in 
our  French  classes.  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
must  go  further  in  foreign  language  education  than 
Spanish  and  French.  Brazil,  the  great  republic  of 
South  America,  should  be  brought  into  closer  busi- 
ness relationship  with  the  United  States  to  mutual 
advantage.  We  have,  therefore,  classes  in  Portu- 
guese, the  language  spoken  in  Brazil.  Russia,  the 
great  empire  of  two  hemispheres,  has  unlimited 
foreign  trade  possibilities,  and  we  have  recently 
added  a Russian  class  to  our  educational  system. 
Our  instructions  are  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and 
are  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
experts  obtainable. 

in  our  language  classes  there  is  less  theory  and 
much  less  grammatical  exercises  than  is  customary 
in  language  classes  at  our  universities.  Daily  con- 
versational lessons  in  commercial  and  social  lang- 
uage use,  however,  bring  students  to  a high  point  of 
efficiency  in  a comparatively  short  time.  All  of  our 
classes  meet  in  the  bank  building  between  8 and  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  luncheon  hour, 
and  between  5 and  6 o’clock  at  night.  Attend- 
ance of  those  enrolled  in  classes  is  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  regular  day’s  w'ork.  We  have  an 
average  of  seven  classes  in  session  every  working 
day  of  the  year. 

Our  course  in  Commercial  Geography  is  built 
upon  a similar,  practical  basis.  Seventy-four  em- 
ployees are  enrolled,  and  we  consider  it  of  vital  im- 
portance to  cover  not  only  the  physical  geography 
of  foreign  countries,  but  to  study  the  people,  their 
history  and  customs,  their  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions, their  resources,  and  particularly  the  credits 
of  their  financial  and  commercial  institutions.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  a full  knowledge  of  international 
credit  is  the  most  important  requirement  for  succe.ss 
in  foreign  trade.  At  least  our  customers  have  kept 
us  busier  in  gathering  credit  information  for  them, 
which  is  collected  by  our  foreign  branches,  than  in 
any  other  phase  of  foreign  trade  endeavor. 

There  are  other  classes — two  in  business  English, 
with  132  pupils;  two  in  business  arithmetic,  with  48 
employees  enrolled ; office  practice  is  taught  to  46 
students ; two  classes  in  political  economy  have  an 
cm  ollment  of  68 ; two  stenography  classes  with  an 
enrollment  of  60;  and  a foreign  exchange  class  with 
an  enrollment  of  52.  In  addition  to  these  general 
classes,  we  have  enrolled  243  employees  in  special 
banking  classes. 

Recently  a motion-picture  outfit  was  installed  in 
The  City  Bank  Club  room,  which  is  located  in  the 
Bank  Building  and  serves  as  an  auditorium  for  the 
larger  classes.  The  educational  films  shown  are 
proving  quite  valuable  in  teaching  commercial 
geography,  international  commerce,  and  home  and 
foreign  industries.  Scenes  in  foreign  countries 
where  some  of  the  branches  of  The  National  City 
Bank  are  located  make  students  familiar  with  condi- 
tions and  customs  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal 
directly  or  indirectly  as  employees  of  the  Bank;  in- 
dustries of  which  they  know  only  by  hearsay  are 
.portrayed  vividly  before  their  eyes.  On  four  eve- 
nings a week  throughout  the  year  films  are  shown  ; 


some  of  a geographical  nature,  such  as  those  giving 
views  of  South  American  and  other  countries ; some 
of  an  industrial  nature,  such  as  those  showing  in 
detail  the  steel  industryq  the  tobacco  industry,  the 
electric  industry,  the  cotton  industry.  In  order  to 
carry  out  our  ideas  of  close  connection  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  prepare  special  text-books  for 
some  of  our  classes.  Take  for  instance  lan- 
guages— when  we  send  our  young  men  to  our 
branch  banks  in  foreign  countries,  we  want  them 
to  be  able  to  get  at  once  into  direct  touch  with  the 
people  of  those  countries.  We  want  them  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  tellers  and  credit  men.  A 
full  knowledge  of  bank  and  credit  terms  is  necessary. 
The  average  language  text-book  is  naturally  devoted 
to  general  language  requirements  and  not  to  bank- 
ing business.  We,  therefore,  have  had  prepared  for 
us  special  text-books  which  contain  60  per  cent,  bank 
language  instead  of  5 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  con- 
tained in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

Of  all  the  educational  plans  inaugurated  by  the 
Bank,  that  which  concerns  the  training  of  boys  will 
perhaps  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  institution 
in  future  years. 

Every  boy  employed  should  some  day  fill  a posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  The  realization  of  this  ideal 
requires  first,  extreme  care  in  selection,  and  second, 
carefully  planned  and  systematized  courses  of  study, 
])roviding  natural  stepping-  stones  to  positions  of  in- 
creased responsibility. 

To  make  sure  that  only  boys  of  the  very  best  cali- 
bre, with  aptitude  for  bank  work,  are  employed,  all 
likely  applicants  are  given  a ten-days’  preliminary 
training,  including  a study  of  the  following  subjects: 

Courtesy. 

Making  and  Placing  of  Figures. 

Arithmetic. 

Telephoning. 

Bank  Geography. 

City  Geography. 

Functions  of  the  Various  Departments. 

Mailing. 

Inspirational  Talks. 

Those  boys  who  are  able  to  pass  the  examination 
given,  upon  the  completion  of  this  preliminary 
course,  are  put  to  work.  They  then  enroll  in  classes 
which  meet  every  morning  from  8 :30  to  9 o’clock. 
For  every  half  hour  class  work,  a half  hour  home 
study  is  demanded,  so  that  each  boy  receives  six 
hours  school  training  a week  up  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. Only  the  boys  who  make  good  records  in 
these  studies,  who  successfully  pass  the  examina- 
tion, and  who  do  their  regular  bank  work  with  pro- 
ficiency, are  eligible  for  promotion  and  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  next  course.  The  fact  that  each  up- 
ward step  means  an  immediate  increase  in  salary 
adds  a great  incentive  for  study. 

The  educational  scheme,  particularly  as  regards 
the  younger  element  in  the  Bank,  performs  three 
important  functions.  First,  it  automatically  elimi- 
nates the  unfit  and  incompetent;  second,  it  insures 
the  progress  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  and 
get  ahead ; and  third,  it  makes  every  employee  feel 
that  this  institution  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
and  that  his  progress  is  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 

The  last  decade  has  brought  an  increase  in  the 
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number  of  girls  employed  in  The  National  City 
Bank,  from  four,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  at  the  present  time.  This 
rapid  increase  has  brought  the  Bank  face  to  face 
with  many  new  problems  demanding  careful  con- 
sideration. The  efifort  of  the  Bank  is  to  develop 
in  every  girl  a joy  in  her  work,  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  the  organization,  a desire  to 
co-operate  in  every  way,  and  an  ambition  to  make 
herself  as  efficient  a worker  as  possible.  Higher 
standards  of  dress,  of  health,  of  conduct,  and  of 
work — these  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  the 
Bank  hopes  to  secure  for  its  women  employees. 

A plan  has  been  fully  worked  out,  and  is  now 
ready  for  execution,  for  the  larger  development  of 
the  work  with  the  girls  along  educational  lines  and 
along  all  lines  which  make  for  general  efficiency. 
Talks  have  been  planned  on  physiology  and  personal 
hygiene,  on  food  values,  on  textiles  and  dress,  on 
business  etiquette  and  similar  subjects,  some  of 
which  will  be  illustrated  either  by  stereopticon 
views  or  by  exhibits. 

I want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  “group  spirit”  among  the  employees  of 
The  National  City  Bank,  in  educational  work.  Most 
of  our  classes  have  their  own  administration.  There 
is  a class  president,  and  under  him  a committee 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  The  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  The  National  City  Bank,  works  out  the 
class  problems.  Take  as  an  illustration  our  class 
of  sixty  boys,  ages  15  to  17.  They  have  selected 
their  own  president,  secretary  and  five  captains. 
Each  captain  looks  after  his  team  of  eleven  boys 
in  such  matters  as  prompt  and  regular  attendance, 
a knowledge  of  subjects,  proper  deportment,  etc. 
We  have  prizes  for  the  teams  making  the  best  show- 
ing, and  what  these  boys  will  do  to  each  other  to 
make  their  team  win  is  surprising  and  inspiring. 
It  seems  to  me  that  much  might  be  made  of  this 
spirit  in  commercial  schools. 

I realize  that  a business  man  such  as  I am,  in 
giving  practical  advice  to  teachers  upon  the  subject 
of  instruction,  is  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  and 
yet  as  long  as  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  invite 
me  to  address  you,  I feePit  my  duty  to  give  you 
some  suggestions  that  have  come  to  us  as  we  inter- 
view graduates  of  commercial  schools  for  positions 
or  promotions  in  The  National  City  Bank. 

The  average  course  of  study  in  a commercial  col- 
lege seems  too  narrow.  “Bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, business  English,  penmanship,”  is  about  the 
way  the  average  prospectus  reads. 

While,  of  course,  students  in  stenography  should 
learn  how  to  write  shorthand  rapidly  and  accurately, 
the  study  of  English  and  composition  should  not  be 
neglected.  Students  should  spend  much  time  in 
learning  how  to  express  themselves  properly.  They 
should  learn  to  compose  letters  as  well  as  to  take 
them  down.  We  find  it  a good  plan  for  students 
to  dictate  original  letters  to  one  another.  Another 
exercise  which  will  develop  students’  ability  to  ex- 
press themselves,  is  to  take  letters  mentally,  with- 
out notes,  and  try  to  write  them  from  memory. 
Another  plan  is  to  give  the  students  in  a few  words 
the  points  to  be  covered  in  answering  a letter  and  let 
them  answer  in  their  own  way,  using  their  own  words. 

I think  that  the  study  of  English  cannot  be  over- 


emphasized. English  lessons  should  receive  as 
much  attention  as  lessons  in  stenography. 

A word  about  typewriting— -merely  knownng  the 
keyboard  by  touch  does  not  constitute  ability  to 
typewrite.  The  ability  to  place  a letter  properly 
on  the  paper,  to  observe  proper  margins,  to  punctu- 
ate properly,  are  considered  important  qualifications 
in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  our  stenographers. 

We  find  too  many  bookkeeping  graduates  merely 
know  the  mechanical  operations.  They  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  the  principles  involved,  and  trans- 
actions a little  out  of  the  ordinary  cannot  be  solved. 
As  a result,  too  many  bookkeepers  are  machines. 

Spelling  is  a highly  imi)ortant  commercial  school 
study,  and  not  enough  time  seems  to  be  spent  upon 
it  at  present. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  mistake  for  only  book- 
keeping students  to  take  penmanship.  The  short- 
hand students  take  typewriting  and  let  the  penman- 
ship go.  It  is  really  just  as  important  that  a stenog- 
rapher be  able  to  write  a good  hand  as  the  book- 
keeper. 

I believe  that  commercial  school  students  should 
have  practice  in  handling  files  and  indexing,  and  in 
performing  the  many  other  duties  of  the  stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper,  and  clerk.  I have  seen  new 
stenographers  who  had  never  used  a carbon. 

There  is  no  better  stimulant  to  the  mind  and 
better  means  of  advancement  than  a great  deal  of 
practice  in  handling  figures.  Every  bookkeeper,  of 
course,  should  be  rapid  at  figures,  but  so  should  the 
stenographers.  In  the  Bank  we  realize  the  im- 
portance of  training  the  boys  to  handle  figures,  and 
one  of  our  arithmetic  classes,  containing  some  fifty 
boys,  devotes  the  entire  class  period  to  the  simple 
operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  divison,  and 
subtraction. 

We  find  that  few  clerks  know  how  to  make  the 
right  kind  of  figures.  They  are  slovenly  and  care- 
less and  cause  a great  loss  of  time.  In  The  National 
City  Bank  we  have  a class  which  meets  once  a week 
in  which  instruction  in  making  plain  and  correct 
figures  is  given.  When  the  boys  who  are  in  this 
class  become  our  ledger  clerks,  there  will  be  no 
more  sitting  up  nights  looking  for  differences 
caused  by  careless  figures. 

A business  school  is  a factory.  Its  product  is 
men  and  women,  and  just  as  a successful  factory 
turns  out  goods  of  the  best  quality,  so  should  every 
business  college  strive  to  send  forth  only  the  high- 
est type  of  men  and  women.  While  the  business 
college  primarily  is  a business  proposition,  the 
teachers  and  directors  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
some  of  the  bigger,  broader,  and  finer  considera- 
tions. It  is  not  sufficient  that  rapid  typists  and 
expert  stenographers  and  accurate  bookkeepers  be 
sent  out.  It  is  even  more  important  to  turn  out 
men  and  women  with  large  stores  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  common  sense.  Every  commercial 
student  wants  a position  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his 
course.  He  is  in  training  for  business.  When  his 
course  is  finished  and  he  starts  out  to  look  for  a 
I)osition,  what  is  it  that  is  going  to  enable  him  to 
get  one?  Upon  what  qualities  will  business  men 
judge  him  or  her?  Two  very  important  qualities  are 
personal  appearance  and  personality. 

Every  young  man  or  woman  leaving  business 
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college  should  have  as  pleasing  a personal  appear- 
ance as  possible,  and  yet  it  is  too  true  that  many 
commercial  colleges  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  any  regular  instructions  or  directions  along  this 
line. 

The  careful  employer  watches  the  applicant’s 
movements.  He  gets  the  tone  of  voice.  He  notes 
the  choice  of  words.  He  notices  the  affected  or  un- 
affected manner  and  he  observes  the  applicant’s  self- 
confidence. 

The  qualities  that  good  employers  desire  and  ap- 
preciate are  clean  habits,  willingness,  untiring 
energy,  loyalty,  alertness,  initiative,  and  originality, 
the  ability  to  use  good  judgment,  painstaking  thor- 
oughness and  enthusiasm.  These  are  the  things 
that  the  business  college  instructor  might  spend 
much  time  in  developing  in  students. 

The  average  commercial  school  student  has  to 
leave  school  early.  He  should  be  taught  that  the 
little  knowledge  which  he  received  in  the  public 
school,  together  with  that  received  in  the  business 
school,  has  not  by  any  means  fitted  him  for  life. 
The  business  school  can  give  him  a broad  concep- 
tion of  life ; it  can  show  him  how  much  more  there 
is  to  learn ; it  can  and  should  impress  upon  him  the 
great  importance  of  continuing  his  education,  by 
studying,  not  only  the  business  which  he  goes  into, 
but  by  the  reading  of  good  books,  by  studying 
mathematics  and  languages,  economics,  and  psy- 
chology. We  find  the  most  satisfactory  employee 
to  be  he  who  has  the  study  habit.  You  cannot  keep 
him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  business.  He 
bobs  up  regularly  and  serenely  for  promotion  at  least 
once  a year. 

And  now  a final  word  about  the  “spirit”  of  The 
National  City  Bank  organization,  which  is,  of 
course,  also  the  guiding  light  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem. All  the  officers  of  the  Bank  take  vital  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  educational  scheme.  They 
encourage  practical  learning  in  every  way  possible 
by  providing  rewards  for  superior  men  and  women, 
and  by  elimination  of  inferiors.  Mr.  Vanderlip  has 
placed  himself  on  record  as  saying  that  employees 
not  taking  interest  in  the  educational  work  cannot 
expect  to  progress  in  their  banking  positions.  The 
Bank  realizes  that  “business  men  who  cannot  dis- 
cover, bring  out,  provide  for,  keep  up,  use,  and  pay 
for  the  best  and  highest  qualities  in  people  they 
employ  will  soon  be  far  behind  in  the  modern  in- 
dustrial race.”  iMr.  Vanderlip  feels  that,  “the  way 
to  get  on  is  to  help  people  to  be  what  they  wish 
they  were.” 

The  strength  of  a piece  of  cloth  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  original  materials  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  materials  are  woven  together. 

The  strength  of  an  institution  depends  upon  two 
factors — the  quality  of  the  individual  workers  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  work  together.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  only  the  best  men  be  employed ; 
there  must  be  co-ordination  and  co-operation;  the 
texture  must  be  looked  after. 

This  is  exactly  what  The  National  City  Bank  is 
striving  to  do.  Carefully  selecting  the  new  material, 
its  special  eff’orts  are  being  e.xpended  to  weave  an 
institutional  fabric  of  the  best  strength  and  finest 
quality. 

National  City  Bank  quality  means,  therefore. 


carefully  selected  men  and  women,  carefully  edu- 
cated. 

National  City  Bank  education  means  continuous 
training  in  theory  and  practice  for  positions  requir- 
ing greater  knowledge  and  greater  efficiency. 

National  City  Bank  efficiency  means  superior  em- 
ployees, superior  compensation,  superior  treatment, 
superior  service — happiness  and  harmony  to  all. 


The  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  Law  School, 
F.  H.  Sommer,  was  then  introduced  by  ]\lr.  Bartholo- 
mew and  read  the  following  paper : 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Its  Place  and  Content  in  the  Secondary  School. 

IN  my  work  as  a teacher  of  law  my  attention  has 
^ on  more  than  one  occasion  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  this  jiaper. 

A proposed  revision  of  the  program  of  study  in 
the  high  schools  of  my  home  city  and  resulting 
conferences  on  the  question  of  retaining  or  eliminat- 
ing Commercial  Law,  and  of  the  content  of  the 
course,  if  retained,  recently  caused  me  to  consider  the 
subject  anew  and  drew  my  attention  sharply  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem.  My  purpose  is  to  submit  for 
consideration  the  conclusions  reached. 

I do  this  not  without  a tremor,  for  there  comes  to 
mind  the  comment  made  by  President  Butler  in 
the  course  of  one  of  the  addresses  included  in  his 
“The  Meaning  of  Education” : “The  recklessness 
with  which  the  man  of  letters,  sometimes  the  col- 
lege president  and  now  and  then  even  the  more 
canny  college  professor,  will  rush  into  the  public 
discussions  of  matters  of  education  of  which  he  has 
no  knowledge  whatever,  and  to  which  he  has  never 
given  a half  hour's  connected  thought,  is  appalling. 
Opinion  serves  for  information  and  prejudice  usurps 
the  place  of  principle.” 

In  view  of  this  comment  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  conclusions  put  forward  are  based  upon  an 
examination  of  the  programs  of  study  of  several 
widely  separated  schools;  investigation  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  subject  of  “Commercial  Law”  as  taught 
in  these  schools;  study  of  the  text-books  used, 
and  some  hours  spent  in  observing  classroom  work. 

Is  the  subject  entitled  to  a place  in  the  program 
of  studies,  is  the  question  that  first  arises.  This 
question  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  answered  affirm- 
atively. 

In  the  congestion  in  the  present-day  course  of 
study  and  the  press  of  new  subjects  for  a place  in 
the  program  every  subject  must  be  valued  anew. 
The  subject  considered  must  therefore  be  submitted 
to  the  process  of  evaluation.  The  majority  of  those 
pursuing  their  studies  in  the  commercial  divisions 
of  the  secondary  schools  may  be  expected  to  enter 
commercial  fields  in  the  effort  to  gain  a livelihood. 
Commercial  activities  and  the  law  have  many  points 
of  contact. 

The  relations  between  manufacturer,  distributor, 
merchant  and  customer  are,  in  general,  established 
through  contract.  In  these  relations  the  law  of  so- 
called  “pure  contract,”  therefore,  plays  an  important 
part. 

The  transactions  between  those  standing  in  these 
relations  involve  the  sale  of  goods  and  bring  into 
play  the  law  of  sales  of  personalty. 
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Sales  are  made  upon  credit  and  in  this  connection 
the  promissory  note,  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the 
draft  perform  an  important  function.  Payments  are 
made  by  check,  certified  and  uncertified.  Questions 
relating  to  the  law  of  commercial  paper  are,  there- 
fore, involved. 

Payments  of  indebtedness  must  be  secured.  The 
law  of  suretyship,  mortgages  and  common  law  and, 
statutory  liens  is  therefore  frequently  of  vital  inter- 
est in  these  relations. 

Transportation  is  the  life-blood  of  commerce. 
The  law  governing  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  car- 
riers vitally  affects  all  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. 

One  engaged  in  manufacture,  or  commercial  pur- 
suits must  entrust  the  conduct  of  his  activities,  in 
large  part,  to  others,  employees  and  agents.  The 
relationship  so  established  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  master  and  servant  and  principal  and  agent. 

The  commercial  enterprises  of  importance  carried 
on  by  a single  individual  are  daily  becoming  less  in 
number.  The  association  of  individuals  brings  into 
play  the  law  of  partnership  and  of  corporations. 

This  analysis,  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  not 
merely  to  justify,  but  to  make  essential,  the  in- 
clusion of  instruction  in  these  several  branches  of 
the  law  in  the  program  of  any  secondary  school 
which  purports  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  com- 
mercial fields.  To  send  a pupil  out  into  this  field 
without  sound,  even  though  elementary  training  in 
these  branches  of  the  law,  which  from  the  outset 
of  his  career  must  in  greater  or  less  degree  affect 
his  activities,  is  to  put  him  into  the  struggle  lacking 
a tool  material  to  his  equipment. 

Justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  in  the 
program  need  not  be  rested  upon  this  utilitarian 
ground  alone.  Examining  the  several  programs  of 
study  I find  included  among  others  the  subjects  of 
“English  and  American  llistory,”  “Commercial 
History,”  and  “Economics.”  If,  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  Commercial  Law,  a brief  period  is  set 
apart  to  trace  in  barest  outline  the  historic  develop- 
ment ^of  the  more  important  principles  considered, 
an  admirable  complement  to  the  courses  in  history 
and  econcnnics  is  provided. 

Erom  personal  experiment  I know  that  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Law  ^Merchant,  told 
briefly  and  in  simple  terms  may  be  definitely  related 
to  the  work  in  history  and  that  the  telling  may  be 
counted  upon  to  create  a new  point  of  interest.  If, 
in  relating  the  story,  the  part  of  the  merchants  in 
developing  the  law  merchant;  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  judges  and  merchants  as  the  result  of 
which  the  sound  principles  of  business  prevailing 
among  the  merchants  became  the  principles  of  the 
law,  are  stressed,  the  lesson  of  the  close  interrelation 
of  business  and  the  law  will  be  taught.  In  this 
hour  of  agitation  this  lesson  needs  to  be  taught,  and 
the  truth  that  sound  rules  of  law  relating  to  busi- 
ness must  find  their  basis  in,  must  further,  and  must 
not  hamper,  sound  business  practices  cannot  be  too 
frequently  pressed  home. 

Analysis  of  facts  is  admittedly  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  the  power  of  ex- 
planation. The  subject  considered  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  development  of  the  power  to  analyze 


facts;  to  classify;  and  to  deduce  general  principles 
from,  and  apply  them  to,  states  of  fact.  The  mere 
committing  to  memory  of  the  rules  embodied  in  the 
text-book  used — a wholly  futile  effort — will,  of 
course,  not  develop  these  powers.  If,  however,  in 
the  study  of  the  subject  the  method  of  the  labora- 
tory is  employed,  and  simple  statements  of  facts 
are  laid  before  the  pupil  and  he  is  required  to  solve 
the  resulting  problems  by  invoking  the  appli- 
cable principles ; and  if  the  process  is  continued, 
the  statements  being  varied  by  adding  or  eliminat- 
ing material  facts,  an  exercise  is  provided  which 
will  stimulate  the  power  to  analyze  facts  and  to 
reason  logically.  Through  the  suggested  method, 
if  clarity  in  statement  of  reasons  for  conclusions  is 
exacted,  the  twin  powers  of  clear  thinking  and  of 
explanation  will  be  developed.  By  the  suggested 
method  the  information  gained  as  to  the  principles 
of  the  law  will  not  be  mere  matter  of  memory  but 
matter  understood. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  work  in  the  sub- 
ject is  not  too  advanced  for  those  of  secondary 
school  age.  Surely  the  mind  that  can  successfully 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  algebra,  geometry 
and  physics  is  sufficiently  developed  to  study  with 
profit  the  problems  presented  in  a rationally 
ordered  course  in  Commercial  Law.  The  funda- 
mental principles  involved  are  not  abstruse ; admit 
of  simple  explanation  and  are  readily  understood. 

An  examination  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  sub- 
ject indicates  that  too  much  is  now  attempted. 
The  number  of  topics  treated  is  unnecessarily  large 
and  their  consideration  is  carried  into  too  great  de- 
tail. The  result  is  wasteful  diffusion  of  effort,  lack 
of  intensiveness  and  thoroughness  in  the  work  and 
consequent  foggy  confusion  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  In  preparing  these  texts  sight  seems 
often  to  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the  course 
is  not  to  produce  trained  lawyers,  but  merely  to 
acquaint  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  a business 
career  Avith  the  fundamental  principles  and  proc- 
esses of  the  law  affecting  business  and  business  re- 
lations and  in  acquainting  them  with  these  prin- 
ciples and  processes  to  develop  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  expression. 

The  analysis  made  at  the  outset  of  this  paper 
indicates  roughly  my  view  as  to  the  proper  content 
of  the  subject,  as  including  contracts,  personal 
property  (including  bailments,  mortgages  and 
liens),  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  public  utilities, 
agency,  partnership,  and  corporations.  Incidentally 
the  distinction  between  the  remedies  afforded  at 
law  and  in  equity  may  be  indicated.  The  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  topics  of  contracts,  personal  prop- 
erty and  sales. 

As  I close  may  I suggest  that  in  the  revision  of 
the  content  of  the  subject  and  the  method  of  its 
teaching  and  study,  teachers  of  comriiercial  law  have 
a topic  worthy  of  conference  discussion  and  that 
such  discussion  may  serve  to  raise  the  subject  from 
the  dead-level  to  which  in  general  it  seems  to  have 
descended  and  to  make  it  a telling  force  in  the 
program  of  studies? 
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New  York  City,  was  next  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion and  spoke  as  follows : 

PREPARING  FOR  BUSINESS 

A CCORDING  to  statistics  only  about  10  per  cent. 

of  the  children  attending  grammar  schools  in 
New  York  City,  enter  high  schools.  Even  a smaller 
proportion  of  those  entering  graduate  from  the 
high  schools  and  continue  their  studies  in  the  col- 
leges. In  spite  of  this  condition,  I am  assured  by 
those  in  a position  to  know,  that  the  grammar  school 
course  is  modeled  on  lines  that  will  prepare  a child 
to  enter  high  school ; that  sufficient  cognizance  is 
not  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  grammar  school 
course  is  probably  the  last  opportunity  that  a child 
will  have  to  study  under  supervision,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  considered  a thing  complete.  In 
discussing  preparation  for  business,  I intend  to 
confine  myself  to  that  prei)aration  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  our  children  are  limited,  namely,  that 
which  they  should  obtain  in  the  elementary  schools. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  state  no  child  may 
go  to  work  until  he  or  she  has  attained  the  age  of 
14,  and  has  reached  a certain  grade  in  school.  I 
believe  most  of  the  other  northern  states  have  sim- 
ilar prerequisites  for  work.  A normal  child  should 
be  able  to  complete  the  grammar  school  course  by 
the  age  of  14.  For  that  reason,  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  that  course  should  be  such  a preparation  for 
business  or  for  trade  as  will  enable  a child  to  grasp 
the  problems  it  will  meet  on  entering  its  chosen 
occupation  with  faculties  and  character  prepared 
for  the  fray.  If  it  be  accepted  that  the  grammar 
schools  should  give  such  a preparation,  is  it  not 
logical  that  the  high  school  course  should  be  so 
planned  that  it  will  start  where  the  grammar  school 
stops?  At  present  the  scheme  is  reversed,  the 
grammar  school  is  expected  to  stop  with  a prepara- 
tion for  high  school.  On  first  thought  this  differ- 
entiation may  be  termed  a quibble  or  a splitting  of 
hairs ; I feel,  however,  that  it  is  vital. 

The  difference  lies  in  that  under  one  plan  the 
teaching  is  considered  in  all  branches  a preparation 
for  future  study,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  arranged 
that  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  finds  a child  pre- 
pared primarily  for  work,  but  also  fit  to  continue  its 
studies.  To  paraphrase  Huxley,  the  former  method 
is  like  teaching  a child  the  use  of  a knife,  fork  and 
spoon,  without  giving  it  anything  to  eat.  The  lat- 
ter plan  is  supplying  the  child  with  eatables  as  fast 
as  it  acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  the  implements  of 


To  make  the  grammar  school  course  the  keynote 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire  educational 
.system,  is  the  way  to  make  it  of  greatest  benefit  to 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  its  ministration.  A 
college  course  that  leads  to  an  A.B.  degree  is 
planned  to  be  a complete  educational  preparation 
for  life  or  for  .a  professional  school.  Where  the 
course  is  not  elective,  a subject  once  begun  is  per- 
sisted in  until  it  has  reached  a point  at  which  it  can 
logically  stop.  A grammar  school  course  should 
be  as  logically  planned.  No  subject  should  be 
started  that  cannot  be  continued  to  a point  at  which 
it  can  be  stopped  without  risking  entire  loss.  And 
no  more  subjects  should  be  undertaken  than  can 
be  conducted  in  this  wav.  The  course  should  at- 


tempt to  teach  one  subject  completely,  and  enough 
of  the  others  it  embraces  to  make  them  definite 
mental  acquisitions.  That  is  what  I mean  by  organ- 
izing the  grammar  school  course  to  be  a thing  com- 
plete. I would  have  it  lead  to  a definite  landing 
from  which  the  climb  may  be  continued,  primarily 
to  business  success,  but  also  to  further  study,  where 
this  is  desired. 

In  making  these  observations  on  the  present 
curriculum,  I do  so  with  full  realization  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Board  of  Education,  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  teaching  force  have  to  face.  I do  not 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  with  a desire 
to  extend  the  hand  of  co-operation  from  commerce 
to  the  schools.  I want  to  see  a relation  that  our 
Board  of  Education  is  trying  to  develop  which  will 
lead  to  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Board 
and  those  upon  whom  the  obligation  rests,  to  em- 
ploy and  educate  in  business,  the  raw  material  that 
the  schools  turn  out. 

In  continuing,  I am  going  to  outline  the  kind  of 
an  education  that  I would  prefer  for  those  boys  and 
girls  whom  I employ,  who  must  leave  school  at  14. 
I do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  an 
educator.  I am  a merchant  who  thinks  he  knows 
what  is  needed  as  a preparation  for  business.  My 
views  are  not  original.  They  have  been  developed 
partly  from  my  own  experience  and  in  part  from  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  other  merchants  and  with 
teachers. 

I have  found  the  young  employee  who  is  either 
fresh  from  school,  or  who  has  been  employed  else- 
where between  school  and  coming  under  my  eye,  to 
be  lacking  in  certain  qualities  of  mind.  The  most 
striking  deficiency  has  been  an  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  thoroughness.  That, 
to  a certain  extent,  is  a national  fault.  We  have 
been  so  fortunately  circumstanced  by  nature  that 
the  cultivation  of  our  natural  resources  has  been 
extensive,  hence  more'  wasteful  than  that  of  the 
older  nations  with  whom  we  come  into  contact. 
Our  conditions  of  life  have  been  reflected  in  our 
characters  and  tendencies.  This  lack  of  thorough- 
ness has  been  at  the  root  of  some  other  defects  often 
noticed  in  the  heginning  in  business,  such  as  an 
inability  to  apply  elementary  arithmetic  to  the 
needs  of  business;  a dislike  to  start  at  the  logical 
beginning  of  a business  career  even  if  to  do  so  might 
lead  to  ultimate  better  prospects ; failure  when 
given  a position  to  study  along  lines  that  would  be 
helpful  in  achieving  the  full  value  of  the  position; 
inability  to  realize  the  value  of  accuracy.  These 
deficiencies  are  so  much  the  rule  that  I feel  that  the 
schools  should  set  themselves  the  task  of  counter- 
acting them. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  educa- 
tion, quotes  the  following  old  song; 

“Could  a man  be  secure 
That  his  days  Avoukl  endure 
As  of  old,  for  a thousand  long  years, 

Wdiat  things  might  he  know'! 

Adiat  deeds  might  he  do! 

And  all  without  hurrv  or  care,” 

But  to  quote  our  Latin  grammars ; “The  supposed 
case  is  not  so.”  We  do  not  live  so  long,  and  of  the 
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short  span  of  life  vouchsafed  us,  only  a small  fraction 
can  be  devoted  by  the  vast  majority  to  the  actual  study 
of  those  subjects  which  are  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  our  knowledge.  In  the  eight  years  that  cover  the 
grammar  school  course,  what  are  the  studies  that  will 
best  fit  the  child  for  life — not  the  child  that  will  have 
opportunity  to  continue  in  school,  but  the  one  whose 
schooling  stops  there?  Can  we  arrive  at  a curriculum 
that  will  meet  the  reciuirements  both  of  earning  a 
livelihood  and  enjoying  the  living?  I trust  I may  be 
pardoned  for  again  quoting  one  of  those  philosophers 
who  have  devoted  much  thought  to  education.  He 
says : 

‘‘The  workshop  is  the  only  real  school  for  a handi- 
craft. The  education  which  precedes  that  of  the  work- 
shop should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  body,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  faculties  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence ; and,  especially,  to 
the  imbuing  the  mind  with  a broad  and  clear  view  of 
the  laws  of  that  natural  world  with  the  components  of 
which  the  handicraftsman  will  have  to  deal.  And  the 
earlier  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  handicraftsman 
has  to  enter  into  the  actual  practice  of  his  craft,  the 
more  important  is  it  that  he  should  devote  the  precious 
hours  of  preliminary  education  to  things  of  the  mind, 
which  have  no  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  his 
branch  of  industry.” 

I take  it  that  Huxley  would  have  included  business 
as  one  of  the  crafts,  and  I wish  to  take  as  my  own 
the  thought  he  has  expressed.  Let  the  grammar 
school  course  prepare  for  business  by  strengthening 
the  body,  elevating  the  moral  faculties  and  cultivating 
the  intelligence.  To  do  this  under  present  conditions 
we  have  five  hours  per  day  for  approximately  nine 
months  during  a ])eriod  of  eight  years.  To  what 
should  a child  devote  these  precious  eight  thousand 
hours  ? 

Broadly,  the  curriculum  that  I would  advocate 
should  contain ; reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  as 
a foundation ; history  as  a means  of  enabling  the 
child  to  locate  itself  in  point  of  time;  geography  as 
a means  of  locating  itself  in  regard  to  space ; physical 
geography  in  the  broadest  sense  as  a means  of  an- 
swering the  questions  that  instinctively  occur  to  all 
children ; and  the  civil  government  of  its  municipality, 
state  and  country,  so  that  it  may  intelligently  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  the  laws.  To  this  I should  like  to 
add  enough  of  elementary  physiology  to  enable  the 
child  to  know  something  of  that  marvellous  mechanism 
that  houses  its  soul.  These  studies  would  cultivate 
the  intelligence.  To  elevate  the  soul  I would  preach 
and  insist  on  the  practice  of  thoroughness,  which  car- 
ries with  it  .self-control  or  the  habit  of  making  one- 
self do  the  thing  in  hand  and  do  it  well.  The  strength- 
ening of  the  body,  unless  a longer  school  day  be 
adopted,  must  be  left  to  the  home,  although  there  is 
now  pending  in  the  legislature  a bill  to  require  training 
to  that  end  in  all  of  our  schools. 

If  our  course  in  grammar  school  should  confine 
itself  to  these  eight  general  subjects,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
six  of  them,  what  method  should  we  adopt  in  teaching 
to  best  prepare  a child  for  business?  In  the  first  place, 
I question  the  wisdom,  after  the  primarv  grades,  of 
having  one  teacher  continually  in  charge  of  a class, 
relieved  only  occasionally  by  .specialists.  I do  think 
that  where  the  instruction  is  limited  to  the  three  R’s 
the  grade  teacher  is  sufficient.  Beyond  that  I think 


that  the  mental  relaxation  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  of 
changing  the  teacher  each  hour  or  period,  produces 
a stimulating  reaction  that  must  be  beneficial  to 
progress. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  each  subject  there 
are  a few  thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  regard- 
ing each,  which  I trust  may  not  prove  amiss. 

Reading  as  it  is  taught  not  only  in  our  public 
schools,  but  as  much  in  our  private  schools,  where 
classes  are  smaller  and  individual  attention  corre- 
spondingly greater,  does  not  develop  a loz'e  for  read- 
ing. The  daily  task  is  not  interesting  and  is  instruc- 
tive only  as  a lesson  in  reading.  Is  not  elementary 
physical  geography  as  good  a subject  as  any  other  to 
form  a basis  for  our  reading  books?  To  have  our 
reading  books  each  continuous  stories,  each  covering 
in  interesting  form  one  of  the  scientific  or  economic 
subjects  that  we  may  decide  to  include  in  the  curri- 
culum, makes  of  the  reading  lesson  a pleasure  to  be 
eagerly  anticipated.  We  do  not  expect  our  children 
at  fourteen  to  have  more  than  a thorough  foundation 
in  the  very  elementary  facts  of  physical  geography, 
physiology  or  civil  government.  These  elementary 
facts  can  be  developed  each  year  in  greater  detail  and 
with  an  increasing  horizon  indicating  to  the  awakening 
mind  the  interesting  possibilities  of  what  lies  just  be- 
yond. By  some  such  method  we  might,  together  with 
the  ability  to  read,  inculcate  a love  of  reading  which 
is  today  sadly  lacking  in  our  school  children. 

Some  months  ago  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
answ'ers  to  a list  of  questions  which  were  asked  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Hacy  Continuation  School.  One  of 
the  questions  incpiired  whether  anything  except  the 
daily  i)apers  had  been  read  during  a certain  period. 
The  small  percentage  who  replied  that  they  had  in- 
dulged in  other  reading  in  answering  the  next  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  they  had  read,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
answered:  “The  Moving  Picture  Magazine.”  This 
indicates  that  to  hold  the  interest  of  our  children  at 
present,  reading  matter  must  teem  with  an  appeal  to 
the  senses  or  to  the  emotions.  The  appeal  to  the 
thoughtful  mental  processes  is  not  responded  to.  Is 
that  the  fault  of  our  method  of  teaching?  We 
could  develop  a state  of  mind  in  the  school  children 
by  directing  their  class  reading  in  the  lines  of  scientific 
narratives,  that  would  unconsciously  lead  them  to  a 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  subjects  which  had  aroused 
their  interest.  W'e  may  not  at  present  have  reading 
books  pre])ared  with  that  in  mincl,  but  a supply  would 
quickly  follow  the  demand.  I can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  tiresome  than  the  insipid  little  narratives  that 
fill  the  pages  of  the  reading  l)ooks  that  my  own  chil- 
dren have  used.  They  are  not  only  insipid,  but  they 
are  short,  and  it  is  exceptional  when  one  has  any  rela- 
tion to  its  ])re.decessor  or  its  successor.  The  storv  of 
the  human  body  from  digestion  to  circulation  of  the 
blood,  from  sight  to  nervous  reactions,  could  be  told 
in  short  simply  worded  lessons,  each  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  from  the  common  facts  of  life 
which  every  child  could  be  taught  to  observe.  These 
lessons  could  he  made  continuous,  so  that  the  interest 
once  aroused  would  be  sustained,  and  the  reading 
lessons,  none  the  less  effective  as  reading  lessons, 
would  become  a source  of  instruction  in  other  subjects 
which  the  .school  day  is  too  short  to  include  at  present. 
1 he  mere  fact  that  the  daily  lessons  were  a continuous 
narrative  would  develop  a habit  of  thought  in  connec- 
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tion  with  reading  which  the  disjointed  daily  lesson  of 
today  fails  to  arouse.  As  part  of  the  reading  class,  I 
would  include  a period  devoted  to  the  oral  statement 
of  the  story  of  the  day’s  lesson.  This  would  inculcate 
an  ability  to  express  definite  thoughts  in  spoken  words. 
The  value  of  such  training  can  be  appreciated  by  any- 
one who  has  listened  to  the  average  messenger  boy 
or  girl  trying  to  repeat  an  oral  message.  To  epito- 
mize my  suggestion  as  to  reading,  it  is  merely  to 
teach  a love  for  reading  as  well  as  the  ability  to  read, 
and  to  use  as  a means  to  this  end,  instruction  in  some 
other  subject  which  should  properly  form  a part  of 
a training  for  business. 

Just  so  in  teaching  to  write,  we  should  study  a 
means  of  giving  instruction  in  more  than  in  penman- 
ship. The  ability  to  express  in  writing  the  thoughts 
that  come  to  mind  is  less  important  only  than  the 
ability  to  express  them  orally ; it  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  penmanship  after  the  first  difficult 
process  of  forming  the  letters  consecutively  has  been 
accomplished.  A short  composition  may  be  as  good 
a lesson  in  penmanship,  under  proper  guidance,  as  it 
should  be  in  rhetoric. 

I have  occasion  each  month  to  read  the  suggestions 
solicited  from  our  employees  of  all  grades  and  ranks 
in  competition  for  prizes.  The  agony  which  is  evi- 
dent in  the  composition  of  these  simple  statements  of 
experiences  of  their  every-day  lives  is  a sad  indication 
of  the  effort  required  to  use  the  written  word  in  ex- 
pressing thought.  The  ability  to  so  express  oneself 
is  essential  in  business.  The  means  to  acquire  a cer- 
tain facility  in  writing  should  be  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  our  grammar  schools. 

Arithmetic  is  the  one  subject  which  a child  is  ex- 
pected to  acquire  in  its  entirety  in  grammar  school. 
For  that  reason  I consider  it  to  be  of  greatest  import- 
ance in  character  building.  Self-control  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  character.  The  most  difficult  lesson 
in  self-control  is  that  which  is  implied  in  thorough- 
ness. We  can  easily  train  ourselves  to  attempt  any 
thing,  but  the  discipline  of  sticking  to  our  duties  until 
they  have  been  completely  performed  is  one  that  can- 
not be  overestimated.  To  express  in  a few  words  the 
great  essential  of  education,  as  I see  it,  would  be  to 
say  “teach  thoroughness.”  To  teach  arithmetic  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  the  character-building  element 
in  our  grammar  school  curriculum  is  an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  educators.  I have 
no  method  to  suggest ; but  the  thought  that  a method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  can  be  found  that  will  not 
overlook  its  possible  value  as  an  ethical  training  to  the 
child  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  ideal  to  know 
everything  about  one  thing  as  well  as  something  about 
everything,  may  be  started  in  the  grammar  school  by 
teaching  arithmetic  completely  and  thoroughly. 

The  value  of  history  and  of  geography  to  a child 
preparing  for  business  needs  no  emphasis.  To  know 
the  meaning  of  the  references  to  important  periods 
adds  intelligence  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a me- 
chanical use  of  words.  To  realize  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  machines  in  use  in  modern  commerce  and 
industry  induces  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  our 
present  methods  over  those  of  earlier  times.  That 
geography  develops  a realization  of  the  true  meaning 
and  importance  of  international  trade  is  self-apparent. 

Physical  geography,  or,  as  it  has  been  described, 
“a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  what  is  on  it. 


in  it  and  about  it,”  must  necessarily  add  to  that  sum 
of  knowledge  which  we  term  an  education.  As  an 
integral  part  of  a training  for  business  it  supplies  an 
additional  standard  from  which  to  measure  one’s  rela- 
tion to  one’s  surroundings. 

The  need  for  the  fundamentals  of  civil  government 
as  a means  of  appreciating  the  sense  and  value  of  the 
law  which  we  all  must  obey  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  preparation  for  independent  action  which  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  child.  Initiative  is  best  devel- 
oped by  a realization  of  the  liberties  and  limitations 
which  our  civilization  has  seen  fit  to  impose.  And  ini- 
tiative is  indispensable  to  success  in  business. 

If  in  the  school  reading,  elementary  physiology  can 
he  taught,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  child’s  ideas 
of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  its  bodily  functions  will  be 
enhanced.  That  this  will  tend  towards  the  healthy 
body  that  should  he  the  house  of  the  healthy  mind  is 
sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  into  the 
school  curriculum. 

I trust  that  my  limiting  myself  to  the  grammar 
school  course  in  a discussion  of  preparing  for  busi- 
ness, before  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  High 
Schools  of  Commerce,  may  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
fact  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  prepared 
for  business  must  be  content  with  that  limitation  in 
their  preparation  must  be  my  justification.  If  I have 
been  able  to  emphasize  sufficiently  to  carry  some  meas- 
ure of  conviction  that  the  high  school  course  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  continue  education  from  the  point 
where  the  grammar  school  finishes  its  preparation  for 
business,  I feel  I will  have  jtistified  my  consuming  so 
much  of  your  time. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Dengler,  of  the  Philadelphia  Business 
College,  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  Saturday 
session,  and  made  the  following  address : 

THE  AIM,  CONTENT  AND  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

CELLOW  teachers  and  friends  of  commercial  edu- 
^ cation : 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  my  appearing  this 
morning  with  a feeling  of  timidity  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mathematician,  approaches  fear  as  a limit. 

One  of  the  causes  of  my  timidity  is  the  fact  that  re- 
gardless of  what  I may  sa\'  there  will  be  a succession 
of  knocks.  The  other  is  the  inconsistency  of  attempt- 
ing to  teach  or  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  a subject  the 
very  existence  of  which  some  teachers  seem  to  doubt. 

I can  free  my  mind  at  the  first  cause  of  timidity  with 
the  thought  that  every  knock  is  a boost  and  that  Mr. 
Knox  is  certainly  a booster.  (Applause.)  And  the 
second  cause  of  my  timidity  is  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  or  the  belief  that  when  we  once  agree  upon  the 
content  of  the  expression  “Business  English”  few 
teachers  will  doubt  its  existence. 

When  ]\Ir.  Bartholomew,  the  honored  chairman  of 
this  convention,  wrote  me  concerning  the  convention 
he  suggested  that  I discuss  the  subject  of  English  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  private  school.  He  advised  me 
that  in  all  probability  Professor  Obdycke  would  discuss 
the  teaching  of  English  from  the  standpoint  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  high  school.  I was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  chairman  of  this  convention  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  points  of  view — that  of 
the  high  school  and  that  of  the  business  school. 

Anything  that  might  be  said  concerning  the  subject 
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that  I have  selected,  “The  Aim,  the  Content  and  the 
Method  of  Teaching  Business  English,”  would  be  con- 
ditioned so  vitally  by  the  two  propositions  that  I have 
already  suggested — that  there  are  two  points  of  view 
and  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  Business  English,  that 
anything  we  might  say  concerning  this  subject  should 
be  approached  through  these  two  propositions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  use  the  term,  “the  high  school 
point  of  view,”  and  “the  business  college  point  of 
view.”  It  will  serve  our  purpose  to  use  the  expression 
as  “the  old  point  of  view'”  and  “the  new  point  of  view.” 
I w'ell  know  that  many  high  school  teachers  of  English 
use  the  new  point  of  view.  I know  that  some  teachers 
of  English  in  the  private  schools  or  the  business  schools 
still  cling  to  the  old  point  of  view.  We  must  therefore 
be  understood  this  morning  not  as  criticising  a teacher 
in  either  type  of  school  or  as  comparing  these  two 
types  of  schools,  but  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  estab- 
lish a viewpoint  that  is  correct,  in  order  that  our 
teaching  of  English  may  be  effective  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  w'ho  come  under  our  instruction. 

Generally  speaking,  the  teaching  of  English  has  been 
based  upon  a traditional,  imported  ideal.  The  first 
ideal  w'as  that  of  grammatical  correctness — it  was  that 
of  Lindsay  Murray,  Noah  Webster  and  tbeir  contem- 
•poraries.  The  second  ideal  was  that  of  rhetorical  cor- 
rectness which  received  its  stamp  of  approval  in  1876, 
I think,  in  the  Yale  entrance  examinations  in  English. 
The  third  ideal  was  that  of  a familiarity  with  and 
appreciation  of  English  literature,  receiving  its  stamp 
of  approval  in  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  in 
1894  and  uniform  entrance  examinations  adopted  in  the 
same  year. 

In  other  words,  our  teaching  of  English,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  based  upon  the  university  or  tradi- 
tional method.  Here  is  John  Jones,  who  lives  up  in 
Sleepy  Hollow.  John  Jones  is  to  be  educated.  From 
the  traditional  ideal  we  take  John  Jones  and  attempt 
to  teach  him  culturally  the  life  of  the  human  race  in 
general. 

From  a new  viewpoint  w’e  recognize  that  this  meth- 
od of  instruction  is  not  suited  to  the  individual  needs  of 
said  John  Jones.  We  recognize  that  said  John  Jones 
needs  to  be  taught  practically  the  life  in  Sleepy  Hollow' 
in  particular.  I repeat  that  the  old  ideal  is  based  upon 
a tradition — that  the  new  ideal  is  based  upon  a buman 
individual  need. 

And  yet,  my  friends,  some  of  the  teachers  w'ho  at- 
tempt to  give  John  Jones  the  instruction  w'hich  he 
needs  are  looked  upon  as  uncultured,  unrefined  and 
unprofessional.  We  hear  people  say,  “Does  not  Archi- 
bald Pendleton,  who  lives  on  Fifth  Avenue,  have  the 
same  right  to  an  education  as  John  Jones  and  doesn't 
John  Jones  have  the  same  right  to  a good  education, 
meaning  the  traditional  education,  as  Archibald  Pen- 
dleton has?”  Yes!  And  the  said  John  Jones  has  the 
same  right,  my  friends,  to  a training  which  will  meet 
his  individual  needs — life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — as  Archibald  Pendleton  has  to  any  system 
of  training  or  education  that  will  meet  his  personal  de- 
sires. I repeat  that  the  old  point  of  view  is  founded 
upon  the  tradition,  that  the  new  view'  point  is  founded 
upon  a human  individual  need. 

From  the  new'  view'point  what  is  our  object  in  teach- 
ing Fnglish?  What  is  oui-  problem  of  education?  It 
is  the  problem  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  .Aristotle — 
it  is  the  problem  of  bringing  the  human  individual  into 
harmonv  with  his  environment.  We  don’t  assume  that 


all  students  should  take  a business  course,  although  I 
must  admit  that  I know  of  no  student  wdio  w'ould  not 
be  more  or  less  benefitted  by  so  doing.  I know  doctors 
and  lawyers  and  preachers  and  even  housekeepers  who 
would  be  better  off  financially  had  they  taken  a busi- 
ness course.  I repeat,  we  don't  assume  that  all  students 
should  take  a business  course,  but  we  do  assume  that 
every  student  in  a business  school  is  there  for  business, 
and  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  as  teachers  to  put 
forth  every  effort  w'e  possibly  can  to  bring  our  students 
into  harmony  with  the  business  environment  which  the 
student  has  selected  for  himself. 

I say,  therefore,  that  our  object  in  teaching  English 
should  be  to  train  each  student  so  that  he  develops  into 
harmony  with  the  environment  which  he  has  selected 
for  himself  so  that  he  may  do  most  efficiently  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  work,  the  work  of  bookkeep- 
er, stenographer  and  private  secretary. 

Before  w’e  can  consider  the  second  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, the  content  of  teaching  business  English,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  dispose  of  the  somewhat  troublesome 
second  proposition,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  busi- 
ness English. 

The  expressions,  “in  the  language  of  the  Doctor,’’ 
“in  the  language  of  the  lawyer,'’  “in  the  language  of 
the  theologian,”  are  common.  We  unhesitatingly  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a diction  of  the  doctor,  a diction  of  the 
lawyer  and  a diction  of  the  theologian.  Why  not 
admit  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a diction  for  the 
business  man  ? In  my  opinion  there  is  a diction  of  the 
business  man  as  distinctive  as  there  is  a diction  of  the 
map  in  his  expression  of  thought  in  any  of  our  so- 
called  professions. 

There  is  a clear,  distinct,  terse  expression  of  thought 
that  characterizes  the  modern,  efficient  business  man. 
And  believing  this  I am  forced  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  such  a thing  as  business  English. 

Of  one  thing  I am  sure — that  the  teacher  of  business 
English  or  of  English  in  the  business  school  W'ho  bases 
his  teaching  on  the  assurance  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  business  English  will  graduate  students  more  effi- 
ciently than  the  teacher  who  does  not  base  his  teachings 
on  this  assurance. 

When  I think  of  a teacher  of  English  in  a business 
school  who  bases  his  teaching  on  the  old  assumption  I 
am  reminded  of  a story  I heard  the  other  day  of  a good 
old  grandmother  wdio  visited  her  married  grandson. 
The  good  old  lady  hadn’t  been  in  the  house  very  long 
until  she  reminded  her  grandson,  Johnnie,  that  she  w'as 
his  grandmother  on  his  father's  side  of  the  house,  to 
which  Johnnie  replied,  “Well,  grandmother,  vou  won’t 
live  here  long  until  you’ll  see  that  vou  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  house.”  (Laughter.)  I am  firmly  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  of  English  in  a business 
school  wdio  recognizes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  give  his 
students  a definite  training  for  a specific  line  of  work 
and  persists  in  basing  his  teaching  on  the  old  ideal,  if  he 
studies  the  question  a little  more  conscientiously,  will 
recognize  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  house. 

If  there  is  such  a thing  as  business  English  in  the 
sense  of  there  being  a business  diction  and  a business 
style  what  is  the  content  of  teaching  business  English? 
In  mv  opinion  the  content  of  teaching  business  Fnglish 
should  be  determined  by  two  things : first,  the  educa- 
tion that  the  student  has  when  he  enters  the  business 
school,  and  second,  the  normal  demand  of  the  business 
life  for  which  that  student  is  being  educated. 

The  student  in  the  business  school  must  be  brought 
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into  actual,  vital,  pulsating  contact  with  the  business 
world.  The  efficient  school  program  must  be  based 
upon  a community  survey,  which  survey  the  student 
should  help  to  make.  An  attempt  to  force  the  activi- 
ties of  a student  in  a business  school  to  follow  a tradi- 
tional ideal  rather  than  permitting  the  course  of  studv 
to  evolve  naturally  out  of  the  normal  demands  of  the 
business  community  for  which  the  student  is  being 
educated  is  unscientific  and  wrong,  and  must,  my 
friends,  result  in  misfits  and  failures.  From  the  stand- 
point of  content,  therefore,  what  should  the  student 
need  and  know  ? I say  it  is  determined  by  two  things, 
the  need  of  the  student  and  the  demand  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  he  is  being  educated. 

The  community  survey  of  representative  offices,  I 
think,  will  show  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  will  divide  itself  into  instruction  in  grammar 
and  instruction  in  letter  writing  or  composition.  1 
think  a community  survey  of  representative  offices  will 
show  that  the  language  of  the  modern  business  man 
must  be  correct  grammatically.  I think  a survey  of 
business  community  offices  will  show  that  the  letters 
sent  out  from  the  modern  efficient  business  office  must 
be  written  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  the  English 
language. 

I believe  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  construc- 
tion and  in  our  teaching  of  grammar  everything  should 
be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  sentence.  The  sen- 
tence possibly  can  be  taught  most  effectively  by  the 
process  of  analysis,  but,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  end  our 
study  of  the  sentence  with  analysis,  we  have  taken  but 
one  of  the  two  steps  which  are  necessary.  The  student’s 
use  of  the  sentence  in  letter-writing  and  in  the  exju'es- 
sion  of  thought  is  synthetic,  so  that  after  the  student  in 
the  classroom  once  understands  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  by  studying  it  from  the  analytical  standpoint, 
he  should  be  required  to  construct,  to  construct,  to 
construct — to  build  up  sentences.  His  work  should  be 
constructive  in  its  nature. 

The  student  should  know  the  changes  in  form  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  various  inflections 
and  in  the  teaching  of  inflection,  as  in  the  teaching  of 
many  things  in  grammar,  in  my  opinion,  the  English 
teacher  should  teach  the  student  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. I think  that  no  student’s  outfit  is  complete 
without  a dictionary  and  that  no  stenographer  will 
measure  up  to  her  standard  of  efficiency  if  she  has  not 
acquired  the  dictionary  habit. 

I think  the  spelling  teacher  and  the  English  teacher 
should  work  together.  Correlation  is  a big  word  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  teacher.  Correlation  stands  for 
economy  in  time  and  it  stands  for  efficiency  in  result. 

The  business  letter  must  not  only  be  correct  in  its  ex- 
pression of  thought — it  must  be  effective.  In  other 
words,  we  must  teach  the  student  those  principles  of 
composition,  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  to  which 
the  business  letter  must  conform  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Looking  at  the  teaching  of  our  English  work  from 
this  viewpoint  I should  say  the  content  of  business  En- 
glish should  consist  of  sufficient  materials,  exercises 
and  drills  to  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  express 
thought  correctly  and  with  a fair  degree  of  effective- 
ness. The  actual  reality  of  this  expression  of  course 
should  he  the  business  letter.  If  from  the  viewpoint 
we  have  taken,  the  correct  expression  of  thought  is 
one  of  our  objects  and  the  effective  expression  of 


thought  is  another,  what  should  be  our  method  of 
teaching  English  and  composition? 

Just  a word  or  two  on  one  or  two  phases  of  teaching 
English.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
teaching  grammar  is  our  lack  of  constructive  work,  as 
1 have  already  suggested.  We  should  cause  the  student 
to  do  everything  that  he  possibly  can  do  to  develop  his 
actual  expression  of  thought,  to  build  up  not  only  the 
use  of  a word  from  the  standpoint  of  definition,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  using  that  word  in  a sentence  to 
express  thought. 

Another  weakness  in  our  teaching  of  English  as  I 
view  the  subject  is  in  the  lack  of  oral  work  which  we 
require  our  students  to  do.  1 believe  that  we  can  best 
teach  the  facts  of  grammar  in  a written  exercise,  but, 
my  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  lay  in  our 
students  the  foundation  for  the  correct  expression  of 
thought ; if  we  are  to  develop  in  our  students  the  ability 
to  become  students  of  their  own  language — not  only  in 
the  classroom  hut  outside  the  classroom — we  must  de- 
velop a certain  ear-mindedness  from  the  standpoint  of 
language  in  our  students.  Possibly  I can  best  explain 
my  point  by  illustrating. 

Suppose  we  have  an  e.xercise  this  morning  based  on 
fifty  sentences,  in  which  we  are  to  use  the  nominative  or 
objective  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  “I”  and  “me.” 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  recitation  on  that  exercise 
should  be  written.  The  student  should  show  the  teacher 
clear!}'  that  he  understands  why  “I”  should  be  used  in 
this  sentence  and  why  “me’’  should  be  used  in  this 
sentence.  But  after  he  once  understands  why  this 
is  correct,  and  why  the  other  thing  isn’t  correct,  we 
should  develop  a certain  ear-mindedness  on  the  part  of 
our  student  for  language. 

I think  we  as  teachers  will  agree  that  most  of  our 
students  are  eye-minded  from  the  standpoint  of  lan- 
guage and  possibly  more  of  us  will  agree  that  our  stu- 
dents talk  more  than  they  write  which  means  that  if 
they  are  to  become  ma.sters  of  their  own  language,  if 
they  are  to  have  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  the 
correct  expression  of  thought,  we  must  in  some  way  ap- 
peal to  the  ear,  and  it  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  Su])- 
pose  after  they  have  reported  on  this  e.xercise  in  the 
written  manner  that  I have  suggested  we  have  the 
students  take  paper  and  pencil  and  simply  number  from 
one  to  fifty  consecutively.  Take  the  fifty  sentences  on 
which  they  have  already  reported — possibly  take  fifty 
sentences  on  which  they  haven’t  reported  and  simply 
read  the  sentence ; There  is  agreement  between  “you” 
and  “I,”  between  “you”  and  “me.”  Read  the  sentence 

There  is  agreement  between  “you”  and  -.  Have 

the  student  write  on  paper  simply  the  form  of  the  pro- 
noun that  he  thinks  should  be  used.  Read  number  two 
and  then  number  three.  Don’t  give  him  much  time  to 
think  what  you  are  doing.  You  have  all  of  your  stu- 
dents concentrated  on  one  thing.  The  student  is  learn- 
ing to  get  an  impression  through  his  ear ; he  is  listen- 
ing for  a certain  thing ; he  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
sound.  After  you  have  had  three  or  four  drills  of  that 
kind,  in  my  opinion,  you  can  well  go  a step  further. 

I might  say  this : “Students,  between  class  time  to- 
dav  and  class  time  tomorrow  I want  you  to  pay  partic- 
ular attention  in  your  own  language  to  your  use  of  T’ 
and  ‘me,’  and  when  you  recognize  that  voti  have  made 
an  error  in  the  use  of  those  words  think  the  correct 
form,  grit  vour  teeth,  if  necessary,  take  out  paper  and 
pencil  write  the  expression  in  which  vou  made  the 
error,  using  the  correct  form.”  Now  I know  that  not 
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all  students  will  do  that  work  satisfactorily.  1 also 
know  that  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  which  the 
students  will  do  that  work  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
energy  and  the  ambition  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  teacher. 

If  the  English  teacher  is  dead  and  lacks  enthusiasm 
the  students  will  not  he  interested  in  that  kind  of  an 
exercise,  hut  if  the  teacher  is  wide  awake  and  right  up 
to  the  minute  in  his  work  the  majority  of  the  students 
will  take  great  interest  in  hearing  a report  based  on 
such  an  exercise. 

f have  been  disappointed ; I have  been  gratified  and, 
at  times,  I have  been  amused  at  some  of  the  reports 
given  on  such  an  assignment.  Only  the  other  day  we 
had  a young  lady  in  our  class  report  that  she  had 
gritted  her  teeth  so  frequently  between  class  time  yes- 
terday and  class  time  today  that  sche  had  lost  one  of 
her  gold  fillings.  (Laughter.) 

Now  just  a word  or  two  concerning  the  teaching  of 
composition  and  we  will  have  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
Knox. 

In  my  opinion  the  work  in  composition,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  a business  man  on  this  platform  yesterday,  in 
some  ways  is  the  most  important  work  that  the  student 
can  be  required  to  do  in  the  business  school.  It  gives  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  cause  the  student 
to  do  some  logical,  purposive  thinking  than  possibly 
any  other  subject.  I think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
few  students  do  independent  thinking. 

Doctor  Earhart  of  your  own  Columbia  Universitv 
came  to  that  conclusion  sometime  ago  and  had  a test 
given  to  several  thousand  children  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  the  result  of  that  test  was  this : that  Doctor  Earhart 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary  child  in  the 
sixth  grade  is  capable  of  logical,  purposive  thinking, 
but  the  ordinary  child  in  the  sixth  grade  does  not  do 
such  thinking.  Well,  Doctor  Earhart  was  not  satisfied. 
She  set  about  to  look  for  a cause  and  she  gave  a test  to 
several  hundred  teachers  and  the  result  of  the  test  that 
she  gave  was  this : that  we  teachers  don’t  know  how  to 
think  and  because  we  teachers  don’t  know  how  to  think 
we  don’t  know  how  to  teach  the  student  to  think  and 
because  he  isn’t  taught  how  to  think  he  doesn’t  think. 

Xow,  my  friends,  if  there  is  one  subject  more  than 
another  giving  a greater  opportunity  for  the  teaching 
of  clear,  logical  thinking  in  the  ordinary  business  school 
it  is  the  teaching  of  composition.  Hut  the  teacher  who 
teaches  English  or  composition  with  a text-book  in  one 
hand  and  a key  in  the  other  is  not  getting  and  will  not 
get  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  in  the  busi- 
ness school,  as  the  teachers  in  all  schools  today,  needs 
to  have  care  for  the  professional  side  of  her  work.  The 
teacher  who  ceases  to  be  a student,  my  friends,  in  my 
opinion  should  cease  to  be  a teacher.  (Applause.) 

We,  as  teachers  in  private  schools  that  are  not  un- 
der strict  supervision  of  laws  or  .state  regulations,  as  I 
said  a moment  ago,  should  have  more  care  possibly  for 
the  professional  side  of  our  work  than  we  do.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I don’t  know  exactly  the  object  of  this  or- 
ganization or  convention,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
convention  might  do  a wonderful  good  if  it  would  ap- 
point a committee — might  be  called  a Committee  on 
Professional  Reading — to  suggest  three  or  four  books 
of  a professional  nature  that  might  be  read  during  the 
year  by  the  members  of  the  organization.  This  com- 
mittee might  give  a little  written  test  or  have  a review 
written  of  these  books  and  those  reviews  sent  into  the 
committee.  The  committee  might  be  empowered  to 


grant  a little  certificate  upon  the  members’  satisfactorily 
mastering  the  review.  If  I had  a school  and  I were 
employing  teachers  it  would  mean  much  to  me.  It 
would  show  me  that  the  teacher  is  not  dead  from  the 
professional  side,  that  the  teacher  is  alive  and  up  to 
date  in  connection  with  his  work.  My  friends,  as  a 
])erson  connected  with  a private  school,  1 am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  private  school  during  the 
twentieili  century  that  loses  the  educational  vision  is 
doomed  and  rightly  so.  (Applause.) 

Although  the  business  letter  is  our  objective  point 
when  the  student  enters  the  business  school  he  has  had 
practically  no  business  experience.  Now  if  our  com- 
position work  is  to  be  interesting  and  if  we  are  to  get 
results  it  must  be  based  upon  something  in  which  the 
.student  has  interest.  It  must  start  with  that  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

.Suppose  we  have  the  members  of  the  class  write  on 
paper  individually  the  names  of  one  or  two  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested.  What  are  they  doing?  They 
are  taking  account  of  mental  stock.  They  have  begun 
to  stiuly  themselves — a mighty  important  thing — not 
man}-  of  us  know  ourselves.  A great  many  of  us  are 
like  the  girl  who  said  she  was  very  lonesome  when  she 
was  by  herself  because  she  was  with  nobody.  She 
hadn't  become  acquainted  with  herself.  Now  we  might 
have  the  students  write  two  or  three  little  subjects  on 
paper  in  which  they  think  their  classmates  are  inter- 
ested. And  what  are  they  doing?  They  are  studying 
the  other  fellow — a mighty  important  thing  in  business. 
Now,  after  they  have  their  little  subjects,  it  will  only 
take  two  or  three  exercises  to  show  them  possibly  that 
their  subject  is  entirely  too  broad.  Johnnie  Smith  mav 
want  to  write  a composition  on  the  world  and  all  that's 
in  it.  .So  helj)  him  boil  his  subject  down.  Have  Johnnie 
.Smith  make  a little  outline  for  the  composition  on  the 
subject  which  he  has  selected.  He  has  begun  to  an- 
alyze his  subject. 

Now,  tell  Johnnie  .Smith  two  or  three  practical  things 
about  how  to  study.  You  ask  the  ordinary  class  in 
composition  without  giving  them  any  instruction  to 
write  a composition  and  what  will  thev  do?  They  will 
sermonize ; they  will  moralize ; they  will  take  a trip  to 
the  moon,  thinking  that  they  must  take  some  such  trip 
in  order  to  see  something ; not  realizing  that  they 
may  have  been  able  to  see,  had  they  used  their  eves, 
more  on  their  way  from  school  to  home  than  would 
serve  for  the  basis  of  half  a dozen  compositions.  .Show 
Johnnie  that  he  should  collect  certain  things  relating  to 
this  subject  by  using  his  eyes — seeing  things.  Have 
him  re])ort  in  class  on  certain  things  that  he  has  heard 
related  to  the  subject  he  has  chosen  ; have  him  report 
in  class  on  certain  things  that  he  has  read  that  are  re- 
lated to  his  subject ; have  him  report  in  class  on  cer- 
tain things  that  he  has  learned  by  asking  questions  re- 
lated to  the  subject,  and  what  are  you  doing?  You  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  a logical  thinker.  You  are 
showing  this  fellow  that  he  has  analyzed  his  subject, 
that  he  has  collected  material  and  he  has  kejit  those 
things  unrelated  to  the  subject  apart.  Then  help  him  a 
little  in  arranging  his  point.s — those  topical  statements 
— in  a logical,  common  sense  manner  and  you  have 
given  him  the  basis  of  logical,  purposive  thinking. 

Tn  my  opinion,  the  work  in  grammar  which  is  taken 
u|)  first  should  be  written  or  based  on  written  exercises 
followed  with  oral.  When  we  come  to  the  teaching  of 
composition  I believe  the  oral  e.xercise  should  jirccede 
the  written.  You  want  this  fellow  to  get  up  in  class. 
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after  he  has  his  little  outline  and  you  want  him  to  talk, 
talk,  talk.  You  want  him  to  say  something.  You  are 
after  the  freedom  of  expression,  and  after  you  have  had 
some  of  these  oral  exercises  in  which  the  students  re- 
port on  the  little  subjects  they  have  selected,  let  them 
write  one  or  two  compositions.  Show  them  what  you 
mean  by  the  principle  of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis 
and  then  you  are  ready  to  switch  over  into  different 
types  of  business  letters. 

There  are  two  features  which  I think  should  be  given 
attention  at  this  time  and  the  local  conditions  will  de- 
termine the  place  and  the  cour.se  wdffch  they  should  be 
given.  It  will  only  take  a moment  to  refer  to  them. 

If  our  business  letter  writing  is  to  be  efficient  this 
student  must  learn  to  compose  a letter,  not  simply  be 
taught  a few  lessons  on  the  mechanical  side  of  the  let- 
ter and  the  correct  relative  position  of  the  different 
parts.  He  must  be  interested  in  the  work  that  he  is 
doing.  As  I suggested  a few'  minutes  ago  the  student 
should  help  make  a business  community  survey.  This 
can  be  done  in  several  w'ays. 

Suppose  Ave  have  a class  this  morning.  \Ve  wdll 
frame  a short  letter  and  in  this  letter  we  will  ask  cer- 
tain questions  that  arise  in  our  minds  concerning  the 
work  of  a bookkeeper,  stenographer  or  private  secre- 
tary. Have  your  class  help  frame  that  letter.  After 
the  letter  is  framed  send  it  out  to  forty  or  fifty  busi- 
ness men  and  have  them — if  they  will — and  they  will — 
they  have  had  experience  wdth  stenographers  who  don't 
know  how  to  w'ork  efficiently — answ'er  those  letters. 
Suppose  John  Jones  from  Sleepy  Hollow  has  pulled 
back  on  his  spelling  all  through  the  course.  His  spell- 
ing teacher  talks  to  him  day  after  day,  but  he  thinks 
that  she  is  just  talking,  as  we  do;  that  she  simply  says 
something  about  spelling  because  it  is  her  business  to 
say  something  about  spelling.  He  has  measured  his 
progress  in  school  terms  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
or  bookkeeping.  But  here  comes  a business  letter 
from  a business  man — a ray  of  light  from  the  business 
W'orld.  This  business  man  says,  “I  w'ant  my  stenog- 
rapher to  be  a good  speller.”  That  one  letter  written 
in  answer  to  one  sent  out  from  your  class  room  will 
have  a greater  moral  effect  upon  your  class  than  any- 
thing that  the  teacher  ma}-  say  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  studying  spelling. 

Now  you  may  take  a few  students  and  send  them 
out  in  certain  directions.  Have  them  call  on  business 
offices  to  talk  to  the  business  men  and  have  them  come 
back  and  tell  what  they  have  learned.  You  are  getting 
material  for  oral  expression.  You  can  also  use  it  aj 
the  basis  of  written  expression  of  thought  if  you  care 
to.  The  very  best  w'ay  in  my  opinion  is  to  send  every 
student  out.  Have  them  call  on  some  representative 
business  man  and  get  in  touch  wdth  the  actual  business 
world. 

My  friends,  the  more  clearly  we  show  the  relation 
between  what  we  are  doing  in  here  to  the  thing  that 
the  student  is  supposed  to  do  out  there,  the  more  effec- 
tive will  be  our  work.  We  in  some  way  must  brush 
aside  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom  and  have  the 
students  bump  elbows  with  the  business  world.  The 
other  point  is  this : 

YY  tell  our  students,  “Now,  when  you  go  out  into  a 
business  man’s  office  you  study  his  business,  you  make 
yourself  efficient,  you  shoulder  responsibility  and  grow 
into  a position  of  trust  and  a good  salary.”  Do  we 
teach  our  students  how  to  study  a 'business?  I be- 
lieve that  every  student  in  a business  school  should  be 


taught  how  to  study  some  particular  type  of  business. 
If  he  is  in  a private  school  he  has  received  our  cata- 
logues possibly.  He  has  received  some  of  our  circulars. 
He  may  have  had  a friendly  visit  from  an  affable  repre- 
sentative of  the  institution.  He  knows  something  of 
the  methods  of  the  business  school.  Study  the  business 
school  proposition.  He  may  not  enter  the  business  col- 
lege world — you  are  not  training  him  for  that,  but 
what  are  you  doing?  You  are  teaching  him  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  how  to  study  a business 
as  a type ; and  when  he  goes  into  the  business  man’s 
office  he  goes  there*  prepared. 

Now,  my  friends,  I don’t  know  whether  I have  said 
anything  helpful  or  not  and  I don’t  know  that  I have 
said  anything  with  which  you  agree,  but  I am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  I have  suggested  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  classroom  with  the 
ordinary  teacher  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  I am 
also  convinced  of  this  fact : that  the  efficiency  of  our 
teaching  English  depends  more  upon  our  viewpoint 
than  upon  anything  else.  If  we  are  living  in  the  past ; 
if  we  are  basing  our  teaching  on  a tradition,  we  will  not 
bring  out  students  up  to  a point  of  efficiency  to  meet 
the  twentieth  century  needs. 

We  are  told  in  Philadelphia  through  history  and 
tradition  that  in  1776  Thomas  Jefferson  plucked  from  a 
goose  owned  by  Benjamin  Franklin  a quill,  and  that  he 
shaped  that  quill  into  a pen  and  wrote  our  political  in- 
dependence. We  are  told  that  in  1837  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  purchased  a lead  pencil  from  Henry  Falrow, 
sharpened  it  and  wrote  our  intellectual  declaration  of 
independence.  Here  is  a machine  at  work  (referring 
to  the  Stenotype  reporter) — I thought  it  was  a type- 
writer at  first — and  I can  hear  the  click  of  that  type- 
writer, my  friends,  already  at  work  on  our  educa- 
tional declaration  of  independence  and  I can  look  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  typist  and  I can  read  some  of  the 
things  that  he  is  working  upon.  I read  that  we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  education  should 
be  based  upon  the  need  of  the  indivdual  rather  than 
upon  a past  tradition ; that  we  are  living  in  a business 
age  and  business  is  a profession  ; that  there  is  as  much 
true  culture  in  balancing  a ledger  correctly  or  in  writ- 
ing a business  letter  efficiently  as  there  is  in  translat- 
ing a passage  in  Homer,  Virgil  or  Cicero  by  guess  or 
by  the  use  of  the  key. 

Just  one  moment  more:  I also  read  this,  that  if  we 
are  to  have  an  efficient  citizenship  that  citizenship  must 
be  based  upon  a study  of  twentieth  century  civilization 
and  not  upon  a study  of  ancient  civilizations.  I also 
read  that  every  young  person  in  this  country  is  en- 
titled to  a training  that  will  bring  him  into  harmony 
with  his  environment  and  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  con- 
stitutional rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. (Prolonged  applause.) 


Mr.  Bartholomew  then  introduced  Air.  J.  S.  Knox 
of  the  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Effi- 
ciency whose  speech  follows : 

SALESMANSHIP 

T ADIES  and  gentlemen,  I really  have  a point  in  com- 
^ mon  with  you,  although  I am  supposed  to  be  a 
salesman.  I am  a teacher  of  salesmanship.  I once 
planned  to  be  a school  teacher  so  I took  a normal 
course,  or  part  of  a normal  course,  and  in  taking  that 
course  I took  bookkeeping.  That  was  the  only  part  of 
the  commercial  education  I got  in  school  and  I assure 
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you  I did  not  take  that  bookkeeping  with  the  idea  of 
being  a business  man,  but  in  order  that  I might  pass  my 
examination  and  get  a state  certificate.  If  I could  have 
looked  ahead  into  the  future  I would  have  taken  a com- 
plete commercial  course,  but  I didn’t  know  any  better. 

I say  that  every  young  man  in  America  pays  for  a 
commercial  course  whether  he  takes  it  or  not.  If  he 
doesn’t  take  it  he  pays  for  it  in  lost  efficiency  and  lost 
earnings — and  the  same  is  true  with  millions  of  the 
women  of  this  country. 

I went  on  and  discovered  that  I had  to  work  my  way 
through  school.  I made  some  money  by  selling  books 
and  other  things.  Then  I took  a classical  course  and 
learned  something  about  ancient  civilization.  Then  I 
went  out  into  life. 

Because  of  my  point  of  contact  through  the  sales- 
manship that  I had  learned  while  in  school  I went  into 
the  business  w’orld. 

For  twenty  years  I have  been  teaching  not  as  you 
teach  exactly,  but  teaching  salesmanship  to  business 
men.  I personally  have  taught  thousands  of  college 
and  university  men  how  to  sell  goods.  I have  also 
taught  hundreds  of  other  business  men. 

But  I don’t  want  you  teachers  to  think  I think  sales- 
manship is  everything — it  isn’t.  It  is  one  thing.  The 
address  I have  just  heard  is  a part  of  salesmanship  and 
it  is  the  best  address  I have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of 
Business  English.  (Applause.) 

In  order  to  make  a success  in  business  today  a man 
must  know  a good  deal  about  organization,  manage- 
ment, finance,  markets  and  marketing,  and  when  I say 
marketing  I mean  salesmanship,  advertising  and  busi- 
ness English,  such  as  we  have  heard  this  morning.  Our 
vocational  people  declare  that  about  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  this  country  demand  selling 
ability. 

There  are  a number  of  you  here  this  morning  who 
are  anxious  to  know  why  a school  should  teach  sales- 
manship. Now  I am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  aca- 
demic discussion  at  all.  iNIy  time  is  too  short  and  so  I 
am  going  to  give  you  facts  and  figures.  I love  facts 
and  figures.  I am  going  to  give  them  to  you  in  a wav 
which  I think  will  be  interesting.  First,  I will  take  the_ 
retail  world. 

Whv  should  a retail  merchant  study  salesmanship  or 
advertising?  Why  should  men  and  women  preparing 
for  retail  business  be  good  salesmen  and  good  adver- 
tising men?  Why  should  they?  Listen:  There  are  a 
million  and  a quarter  retail  merchants  in  this  country. 
With  their  clerks  we  have  an  army  of  five  million  peo- 
ple. One  individual  out  of  every  twenty  is  engaged 
in  the  retail  business  in  this  country.  Yet,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what  are  the  schools  of  America  doing 
to  help  those  five  million  people  to  equip  themselves 
for  success  from  the  standpoint  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising?  Five  years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  prac- 
tically nothing  was  done  along  this  line  and  look  at  the 
result.  The  retail  merchants  of  America  are  doing 
$12,500,000,000  worth  of  business  a year.  The  mail 
order  houses  of  America  are  doing  $500,000,000  worth 
of  business  a year.  Why?  Because  of  the  inefficiencv 
of  the  retail  merchants  of  America.  In  the  average 
town  in  the  United  States  of  five  thousand  people,  or- 
ders to  the  amount  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars  are 
sent  to  the  mail  order  houses  and  out  of  that  com- 
munity because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  retail  mer- 
chants in  that  community.  Who  is  to  blame  ? Are  the 
schools  of  America  to  blame  at  all?  Are  they? 


Now  let  me  be  more  specific.  The  State  capital  of 
Michigan,  Lansing,  is  a city  of  35,(X)0  population.  They 
sent  $2,0(30,000  to  the  mail  order  houses  last  year.  A 
great  State  like  New  York  sends  about  $20,000,000 
yearly  to  the  mail  order  houses.  Now  let  me  go  over 
to  the  town  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  to  a town  of  about 
thirty  thousand  people.  Twenty-two  years  ago  there 
were  a hundred  and  forty-two  retail  merchants  in  Osh- 
kosh. Now  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  were  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  retail  merchants  in  business  there.  Why  did  they 
quit?  The  average  retail  merchant  stayed  in  business 
just  six  years.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  in 
Oshkosh,  it  took  him  just  six  years  to  put  all  the  money 
he  had  in  the  past  into  a retail  rathole. 

But  there  is  something  else  here  of  great  interest. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  retail  business  in  Oshkosh  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  had  graduated  from  the  carpenter  shop,  the 
plumbing  shop,  and  the  farm.  They  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  business  at  all.  What  is  wrong? 

Ten  thousand  American  towns  are  losing  population. 
Why  ? The  man  must  follow  the  dollar  ? If  the  people 
in  central  New  York  are  sending  out  money  to  New 
York  City  or  to  Buffalo  or  to  Chicago,  don’t  you  know 
that  the  brightest  young  men  and  women  in  your 
community  must  leave  and  go  to  New  York,  Chicago 
or  Buffalo,  to  follow  the  dollar?  A hundred  years  ago 
five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  lived  in  the 
cities ; now  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  do.  If  we  send 
our  money  away  our  young  men  and  women  must  fol- 
low the  money  or  they  won’t  have  any  positions.  I 
hear  that  statement  all  over  the  country — our  brightest 
young  men  and  women  are  going  to  the  city.  We  are 
driving  them  to  the  city  because  of  the  educational  in- 
efficiency of  the  schools  of  this  country  to  help  our 
\oung  people  prepare  to  solve  the  problems  at  home. 

A problem  must  be  acknowledged  before  it  can  be 
solved.  This  problem  right  here  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged. We  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  a fact. 

Last  year  sixteen  thousand  retail  merchants  failed  at 
a loss  of  $150,000,000  and  the  year  before  twelve 
thousand  failed  at  a loss  of  $165,000,000.  Over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  retail  merchants  in  the  United 
States  are  making  no  net  profit.  I say  net  profit.  Take 
that  up  with  R.  G.  Dun  and  find  out  whether  I am  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Look  at  the  retail  inefficiency  of  the  country.  The 
])oor  merchants  are  living  a life  that  is  awful — a life 
of  tragedy — a life  of  inefficiency — and  yet  the  educators 
of  the  country  have  been  going  on  and  paying  very 
little  attention  to  their  problem. 

Some  educators  in  this  country  feel  that  an  educa- 
tion is  an  end  instead  of  a means.  We  have  got  to 
recognize  the  public  needs — the  public  problems — and 
then  we  have  got  to  see  how  we  can  go  about  to  solve 
this  public  problem  and  remedy  some  of  this  public 
need. 

Let  me  leave  the  retail  world  and  go  over  into  the 
insurance  world.  I will  give  yon  definite  illustrations 
because  I haven’t  time  to  argue  this  subject  at  all. 

-A.  little  while  ago  Mr.  Winslow  Russell,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companv 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  discovered  by  analysis  that 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  their  men  were  only  doing  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  business.  He  was  amazed.  He  took  the 
matter  up  with  a half  dozen  of  the  biggest  insurance 
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companies  in  New  York  and  New  England  and  found 
mat  tne  same  condition  prevailed  in  each,  lie  dis- 
missed the  sixty-six  per  cent,  and  immediately  con- 
centrated the  attention  of  the  concern  upon  the  thirty- 
four  iier  cent. — the  really  ethcient  men — and  immedi- 
ately tliey  increased  their  elticiency  ten  per  cent.  I'hen 
he  decided  that  thereatter  no  one  could  work  for  them 
unless  he  knew  something  about  salesmanship.  The 
alert  are  saying  the  same  tiling. 

Now  let  me  leave  the  insurance  world  and  give  you 
some  facts  and  hgures  trom  the  business  world.  These 
statistics  have  been  worked  out  by  the  best  economists 
in  the  country  and  1 believe  tlie  statements  are  true. 
1 he  evidence  1 have  indicates  that  ninety-eight  jier 
cent,  of  the  men  of  this  country  nave  just  one  thing 
standing  between  themselves  and  pauperism  and  what 
is  that  one  thing  f The  daily  w age.  buxty-si.x  jier 
cent,  of  all  the  men  who  die  m this  country  leave  no 
nione,.  what  is  wiong."'  i oo  imicii  i.aLin,  too  nh.^.i 
(ireek,  too  much  higher  IMathematics — 1 got  it — and 
too  little  commercial  education  of  the  kind  that  you 
people  have  been  trying  to  give  the  country.  f-A.|i- 
plaiise. ) 

lust  recentlv  we  sent  out  a questionnaire  to  the  lead- 
ing university  presidents  of  America  and  we  said,  "Are 
\ou  in  favor  of  appropriating  national  funds  in  behalf 
of  commercial  education?’’  Every  university  president 
but  two  said,  "No."  They  w’ere  not  in  favor  of  it.  1 am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  any  further.  1 don't  need  to. 

1 said  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  this  country 
who  die  leave  no  money.  Now  here  is  the  statement 
brought  in  from  another  point  of  view.  A big  building 
concern  in  Cleveland  puts  it  this  w'ay : between  ibe 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mates the  young  man  knows  a great  deal ; between 
thirty  and  forty  he  doesn’t  know  quite  so  much  ; at  the 
age  of  forty  he  discovers  he  has  not  made  much  money. 
He  believes  in  the  law'  of  luck,  and  so  he  says,  "1  am 
going  to  invest  my  money  in  something”  and  he  does. 
Between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  he  invests  his  money 
in  a wildcat  scheme  and  loses  it  all.  So  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  according  to  the  statement,  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  men  of  this  country  have  invested  all 
their  money  and  lost  it  all.  Only  one  man  out  of  every 
five  thousand  at  the  age  of  fifty  ever  comes  back  and 
makes  a fortune. 

1 lave  w'e  been  teaching  the  young  men  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  business  men?  Do  my  statistics  seem  to  in- 
dicate it? 

The  New'  York  Life  Insurance  Company  puts  it  this 
way ; “Let  us  take  a hundred  young  men  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  who  are  healthy — good  prospects — not 
ordinary  young  men  but  healthy  young  men,  and  see 
w'hat  is  going  to  happen  to  them  in  forty  years.  In 
forty  years  thirty-six  of  them  will  be  dead ; one  of 
them  will  be  rich;  four  of  them  wdll  have  made  con- 
siderable money ; five  more  of  them  will  have  made  a 
living  and  fifty-four  of  the  balance  will  be  depending 
upon  charity.”  That’s  what  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  says. 

Now  here  is  the  same  statement  from  another  point 
of  view.  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  of  this 
country  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  are  dependent  in  part 
or  in  w'hole  upon  relatives,  friends  or  charity  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  What  is  w'rong?  These  are  re- 
sults, ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  guesses  and  I sav  to 
\ou  that  it  is  the  biggest  educational  problem  in  this 
countrv. 


There  are  twenty  million  American  families.  Ten 
million  of  those  families  have  incomes  of  $600  a year 
or  less.  Si.x  million  American  families  have  incomes 
of  $4U0  a year — less  than  any  decent  American  family 
ought  to  attempt  to  live  on.  Yet  educators  up  and 
down  the  country  sneer  at  the  idea  of  learning  how  to 
make  a living. 

1 say  poverty  is  a traged} . I have  known  something 
about  It  myselt.  Ctught  nut  we  to  think  a little  bit  about 
tins  condition.  What  is  wrong  with  our  thinking? 
Let  me  indicate  a few  things  along  the  line  of  our 
spending  of  money.  We  are  spending  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  a year  in  this  country  on  chewing  gum 
alone.  We  spend  three  hundred  million  dollars  a year 
on  fires  that  ought  not  to  happen  and  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a year  to  take  care  of  crime  and  now  listen 
— you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  miss  this — we  spend 
six  hundred  million  dollars  a year  on  tobacco. 

I said  to  a young  man  in  my  ofifice  the  other  day, 
"How  much  would  that  amount  to  at  four  per  cent., 
compound  interest,  in  thirty  years?"  He  said,  “Forty- 
one  billion  dollars.”  "What  is  the  entire  wealth  of  this 
country?”  "Two  hundred  billion  dollars.”  Yet  we 
smoke  up  one-fifth  of  it  every  thirty  years.  Economi- 
cally what  do  we  get  ? We  spend  about  two  and  a half 
billion  dollars  a year  for  drink.  I am  simply  giving  you 
these  facts  because  they  are  true.  We  are  spending 
about  three  billion  dollars  a year  on  social  vice. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  could  have  a war  — we 
could  very  well  afford  a war  and  spend  five  billion  dol- 
lars a year  on  that  war  if  we  could  quit  our  dissipation 
in  this  country  and  we  would  get  rich  at  it,  too,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  I have  given  you  these  figures 
and  facts  just  to  indicate  our  lack  of  thought  along 
certain  lines. 

In  Switzerland  five  hundred  and  forty-five  people 
out  of  every  thousand  have  money  in  the  savings  banks 
and  in  this  country  one  hundred  and  nine  out  of  ever\ 
thousand  and  most  of  them  are  foreigners,  I under- 
stand. Out  of  fifteen  nations  the  Lmited  States  is  the 
lowest  nation  from  the  standpoint  of  money  in  the  sav- 
ings banks.  We  squander  our  money. 

We  are  a nation  of  business  guessers  instead  of  busi- 
ness getters ; we  are  a nation  of  business  guessers  and 
business  failures  and  I have  ])roven  it  by  the  figures  I 
have  given  here.  Do  we  need  commercial  education  ? 
I would  rather  think  we  do. 

Failure  to  think  right,  failure  to  talk  right,  failure 
to  write  right  and  failure  to  understand  human  nature 
are  the  four  great  fundamentals  of  business  failure. 
Why  do  we  fail  to  think  right?  Listen! 

Two  million  young  people  enter  the  public  schools 
every  year,  according  to  Doctor  Claxton,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  only  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
them  graduate.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  them  never 
go  through.  Seven  per  cent,  of  them  graduate  and  you 
commercial  school  people  are  trying  to  do  what  you 
can  to  save  some  of  the  rest  of  them.  The  loss  esti- 
mated in  this  country  is  $250,000,000,000  in  one  gener- 
ation because  of  our  educational  inefficiency. 

Two-thirds  of  our  young  people  leave  school  in  the 
grades  ? W’hat’s  wrong?  Fifty  per  cent,  of  them  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  with- 
out any  business  knowledge  at  all.  They  go  out  into 
life  and,  according  to  the  government  again,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  they  are  making  ten  dollars  a week.  Nt 
the  age  of  thirty-two  they  are  making  $10.22  a week — 
earning  capacity  increased  twenty-two  cents  a week  in 
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ten  years.  In  Prussia  young  people  have  to  go  to 
school.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  means  of  which  a 
girl  in  Prussia  can  get  out  of  school  before  she  is 
eighteen.  One  way  is  to  get  married  and  the  other  is  to 
die.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  many  young  people  have  to 
leave  school  there,  but  they  have  continuation  schools 
and  that  boy  or  that  girl  must  go  to  school  from  four 
to  six  hours  a week  till  the  age  of  eighteen  is  reached. 
If  they  don’t  go,  the  police  come  around  and  see  whv 
they  don't  go;  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  schooj 
Sunday  afternoon  as  a penalty. 

W'e  have  got  to  have  a vision  and  a bigger  vision  of 
educational  needs  in  this  country  in  order  to  help  solve 
some  of  those  big  problems.  The  late  Professor  Tames 
of  Harvard  said  that  the  average  young  man  uses  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  his  brain  power  and  that  the  other 
ninety  per  cent,  was  desert  waste. 

I am  waiting  for  some  educator  to  come  along  and 
work  out  a machine — parallel  to  this  Stenotype  down 
here — that  each  man  can  take  into  his  office  and  put 
down  over  the  head  of  his  employee  that  will  imme- 
diately register  the  amount  of  brain  power  that  he 
uses.  And  when  they  hnd  that  he  only  uses  ten  per 
cent,  they  can  put  up  a sign  reading,  “Ninety  ])er  cent, 
for  rent — nobody  home.”  (Laughter  and  applause.  ) 

A boy  had  a very  bright  trick  dog  and  a man  came 
along  and  wanted  to  buy  the  dog.  He  said,  “Johnnie, 
what  will  you  take  for  that  trick  dog?”  Johnnie  said, 
“Ten  dollars.”  So  the  man  bought  the  dog  and  took  it 
away.  A week  later  he  came  back  and  said,  “Johnnie, 
that  dog’s  no  good.  You  robbed  me.”  Johnnie  says, 
“What’s  the  matter  with  the  dog?”  “Well,  he  won’t 
do  anything  I tell  him.”  Johnnie  called  the  dog  and 
Fido  came  and  jumped  through  his  arms,  turned  somer- 
saults and  did  a lot  of  things.  Then  Johnnie  pointed 
his  finger  indignantly  at  the  fellow  and  said,  “I  tell 
you,  mister,  you’ve  got  to  know  more  than  the  dog.” 
(I^aughter.) 

Truth  badly  spoken  or  written  dies  and  dries  up  and 
blows  away.  I^^emember  that.  And  we  have  too  much 
of  that  kind  of  truth  expressed  in  this  country  today. 
The  greatest  compliment  any  teacher  or  any  salesman, 
any  advertising  manager  or  any  business  letter  writer 
can  pay  to  the  work  he  is  doing  is  to  tell  the  truth  and 
tell  it  effectively.  I suggest  that  a great  many  teachers 
in  this  country  wake  up  from  the  standpoint  of  expres- 
sion in  their  classrooms.  We  have  too  much  of  that 
deadness  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  before  our 
classes.  I suggest  that  every  teacher  learn  how  to 
make  a talk,  possibly  as  well  as  Mr.  Dengler  did  here 
this  morning.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  every  teacher 
in  the  country  would  take  a course  in  expression  in  or- 
der that  he  or  she  might  express  himself  more  effec- 
tively. What  good  does  it  do  to  know  the  truth  if  we 
can’t  get  up  and  ex])ress  it  ? That  holds  for  the  teacher, 
the  advertising  man  and  the  business  man. 

When  I got  through  school  1 wanted  to  know  how  to 
talk  better.  I said,  “If  T am  going  to  be  a salesman;  if 
T am  going  to  influence  people,  I ought  to  know  how  to 
speak  effectively.”  I sent  to  Chicago  and  took  a 
course  in  expression  to  see  if  I couldn’t  learn  how  to 
influence  peoi)le. 

What  is  salesmanshii)  ? It  is  the  ability  to  tell  the 
truth  and  tell  it  effectively.  What  is  teaching?  The 
ability  to  tell  the  truth  and  tell  it  effectively  and  in 
such  a manner  that  it  will  arouse  and  inspire  our  voung 
people,  give  them  a higher  ideal,  give  them  a higher 


ambition  and  show  them  how  to  do  things  in  life  that 
are  more  worth  while.  L5ut  if  our  teachers  lack  the  pep, 
as  we  call  it ; lack  the  snap ; lack  the  enthusiasm  and  do 
not  know  how  to  express  themselves  what  are  we  going 
to  find  ? We  are  going  to  find  students  leaving  schools, 
as  they  do  leave  schools.  We  have  got  to  have  a higher 
standard  along  these  lines.  We  are  going  to  pay  more 
attention  to  expression  in  the  future. 

All  1 have  attempted  to  do  here  this  morning  is  to 
show  you  the  educational  need  from  certain  points  of 
view.  1 have  indicated  a need  from  a retail  point  of 
view ; from  an  insurance  point  of  view  and  other 
points.  1 have  indicated  to  you  some  of  the  figures 
from  the  business  world  showing  the  terror  of  ineffi- 
ciency. It  is  a calamity ; it  is  a tragedy,  and  it  almost 
makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  the  number  of  peo])le  in 
this  country  who  are  incompetent. 

A wholesaler  said  to  me  a while  ago  that  he  believed 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  didn’t 
know  how  to  sell  their  services;  didn’t  know  how  to 
get  a job.  This  man  said  to  me,  “Knox,  young  men 
and  old  men  and  middle-aged  men  come  in  every  dav 
of  my  life  to  get  a position  to  sell  goods,  and  they  trv 
to  sell  their  services  in  this  way;  ’You  don’t  want  an- 
other hand,  do  you?’  or.  T don’t  reckon  you  want  an- 
other hand,  do  you  ?’  ” Can’t  sell  their  hands — let 
alone  their  brains. 

A man  is  worth  about  two  dollars  a day  or  less  from 
his  chin  down,  selling  muscle,  but  he  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  his  chin  up,  selling  brains. 
And  the  great  trouble  is  that  we  have  too  many  chin- 
downers  and  too  few  chin-uppers. 

A young  lad  was  working  for  a judge  down  South 
and  he  came  in  and  said  to  the  judge,  “I  want  to  go  to 
the  ball  game  this  afternoon.”  The  judge  said,  “Now, 
George,  how  many  times  have  I told  you  that  you 
should  be  more  careful  in  expressing  yourself.  I want 
you  to  sit  down  here  for  a minute  and  be  the  judge  and 
I will  be  George.”  George  sat  down  and  the  judge  came 
in.  He  addressed  George  this  way : “Judge,  we  are 
going  to  have  a great  ball  game  out  here  this  afternoon 
between  two  of  the  greatest  teams  in  America  and, 
if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  get  away,  I would  be  delighted 
to  go.”  George  said,  “Sure  thing,  and  here  is  a half 
dollar  to  pay  your  way  in.”  (Applause.) 

And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether  we  get  the  half 
dollars  in  the  future  and  whether  our  students  get  the 
half  dollars  in  the  future,  will  depend  a good  deal  upon 
their  ability  to  think  straight  and  express  themselves 
effectively.  I thank  you.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.  P>artholomew  then  said:  “We  have  with  us 
this  morning  someone  who  has  come  a long  way  to 
visit  New  York  City  to  attend  this  convention.  FTe 
is  a man  who  has  been  honored  in  his  section  of  the 
country  by  being  elected  president  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation.  Air.  Clay  D. 
.Slinker.  Director  of  Business  Fducation,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  here  today  and  we  would  like  to  have  him 
say  a word  to  this  body. 

Air.  Slinker:  Air.  Chairman.  Fellow  Teachers,  it 
has  been  the  custom  in  our  little  community,  when  vis- 
iting teachers  are  called  upon  to  speak,  for  them  to 
introduce  themselves  bv  saying  .something  like  this : 
“It  gives  me  great  ])leasure  this  beautiful  morning  to 
look  into  your  bright  and  smiling  faces.  I wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  u])on  this  beautiful  edifice  in  which  you 
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find  yourselves.  I see  by  your  faces  that  we  have  no 
copyright  upon  that  particular  form  of  address ! I 
therefore  shall  not  continue  it. 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  meet  with  you  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work,  though  in  a differ- 
ent part  of  the  country,  and  to  know  that  we  are 
using  the  same  language,  that  we  are  struggling  with 
the  same  propositions,  and  that  we  are  actually  solv- 
ing the  same  problems. 

I wish  to  extend  to  you,  every  one  of  you,  an  invita- 
tion to  come  west.  If  I were  near  home  I would 
say,  “Come 
down  east 
to  Chicago,” 
but  down 
here  I must 
say,  “Come 
west  to  Chi- 
cago.” At 
the  holiday 
meeting  o f 
the  National 
Commercial 
T e a c h e r s ’ 

Federation 
w'e  discussed 
w'hether  we 
should  con- 
tinue to  call 
ourselves 
the  Nation- 
al Associa- 
tion. At  our 
next  meet- 
ing we  will 
take  up  some 
problems 
w'  h i c h w'  e 
hope,  in  a 
measure  at 
least,  to 
settle.  We 
wish  to  make 
r e c o m m en- 
dations  as 
to  bookkeep- 
ing stand- 
ards, a new 
thing,  isn’t 
it?  We  w'isli 
to  make  rec- 
o m m e n d a - 
tions  as  to 
standards  in 

shorthand  and  typewu'iting.  It  will  be  a discussion  in 
which  every  teacher  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
take  part.  It  will  be  a forum  in  business  education, 
and  every  one  wdll  have  his  say,  because  there  wfill  be 
no  set  speeches,  nobody  named  on  the  program.  It 
will  be  a free-lance  meeting,  w’ith  a view  to  getting  an 
understanding  among  ourselves  as  to  what  w'e  think 
standards  should  be  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
in  typew'riting.  A day  will  be  set  apart  for  discussing 
methods — methods  of  instruction  in  various  commer- 
cial subjects.  It  will  be  a vocational  meeting.  Can  we 
still  claim  the  right  to  the  term  “vocational”?  Some 
of  our  good  friends  in  academic  work  have  begun 


using  that  term  as  though  it  belonged  to  them.  Let 
us  remind  them  again  and  again  that  we  were  the  first 
people  in  this  country  to  give  a vocational  education. 
(Applause.) 

Now  again  I wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Chicago  to  be  with  us  and  help  us  to  have  a good 
time,  and  give  me  a chance  to  get  even  wfith  some  of 
}ou  good  people  who  have  helped  me  to  have  so  good 
a time  here  in  New  York.  I thank  you.  (Applause.) 

A committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  this  end. 

Of  the  re- 
ports pre- 
sented by  the 
different 
committees, 
that  on  Col- 
1 e g e E n - 
trance  was, 
perhaps,  the 
most  inter- 
esting. A 
very  hope- 
ful situation 
with  regard 
to  the  ac- 
ceptance 0 f 
commercial 
credits  by 
colleges,  and 
the  conse- 
quent im- 
provement 
in  the  stand- 
ards and  the 
standing  of 
com  mercial 
education, 
was  shown 
to  exist. 
The  univer- 
sities of  Chi- 
cago, Ohio 
State,  Wis- 
consin and 
M innesota, 
and  the 
New  York 
U n i V e r s ity 
School  of 
Commerce 
were  named 
as  recogniz- 
ing commer- 
cial credits.  Resolutions,  a facsimile  of  which 
appears  on  this  page,  were  presented  to  Mr.  F.  E. 
Lakey,  who  was  for  nine  years  secretary  of  the 
Association,  retiring  in  April,  1914,  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention,  at  which  time  the  resolutions  w'ere 
voted. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Officers  for  1916-1917. 

President — George  P.  Eckels,  Brushton  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  475) 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLASSROOM 

By  John  B.  Opdycke. 

How  to  Study  Advertising. 


The  simplest  advertisements  should,  of  course,  be 
studied  first — classified  advertisements  of  differ- 
ent sorts  are  perhaps  the  most  elementary  ex- 
amples. After  this,  the  work  of  advertising  can  most 
conveniently  be  studied  perhaps  by  dividing  it  into 
three  general  groups ; 

1.  The  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
This  will  connect  with  the  newspaper  work  previously 
studied,  with  the  impressions  already  received. 

2.  The  advertising  of  the  bill-board,  and  general 
public  advertising  of  the  bill-board  type  should  be 
taken  up.  This  is  the  advertising  that  has  stepped  out 
•of  the  advertising  medium,  like  the  newspaper  or  the 
magazine,  into  the  open — it  is  the  advertising  that 
^‘goes  it  alone.” 

3.  The  mass  of  special  advertising— circulars, 
specialties,  catalogs,  letters,  novelties,  samples,  curious 
devices,  etc.,  etc. — which  connects  so  easily  and  nat- 
urally with  salesmanship,  which  is  in  so  many  cases 
■“silent  salesmanship.”  These  should  be  used  for  study 
and  analysis  as  w'ell  as  for  models. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  work,  according  to 
general  advertising  principles,  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  sequential  and  of  connecting  with  what 
has  gone  before,  as  well  as  with  wdiat  is  to  follow. 
Each  one  represents  a real  and  distinct  milestone  in 
the  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  adver- 
tising. The  bill-board  advertisement  is  much  more 
than  the  newspaper  or  magazine  advertisement  made 
large,  just  as  the  circular  is  more  than  either  of  these 
made  special  and  individual ; but  whichever  of  the 
three  we  are  studying,  we  need  not  vary  our  method 
to  the  point  of  newness  in  each  case. 

In  our  study  of  any  advertisement,  the  points  of 
general  surface  observation  should,  of  course,  be  dis- 
cussed first — the  size,  shape,  place,  color,  lettering, 
reading  matter,  illustration,  ornament,  “catch”  power, 
etc.,  etc.  These  will  impress  themselves  instantly  if 
our  advertisement  has  any  character  at  all.  After  this 
is  done,  a thorough  discussion  of  each  of  the  topics  in 
each  of  the  following  groups  will  prove  helpful  as 
introductory  work.  Classifications  like  the  foregoing 
are,  of  course,  most  general. 

There  are  three  people  who  advertise : 

1.  The  man  who  makes — the  manufacturer. 

2.  The  man  who  wholesales — the  middleman. 

3.  The  man  who  retails — the  shopkeeper. 

There  are  three  advertising  appeals  : 

1.  Paint  and  line — the  visual  appeal. 

2.  Printed  matter — the  mental  appeal. 

3.  Picture — the  emotional  appeal. 

There  are  three  types  of  English  used : 

1.  Prose. 

2.  Verse  or  jingle. 

3.  Coinage,  by  means  of  word  or  phrase. 

A closer  examination  may  now  Ire  made.  Let  us 
inquire,  (1)  who  is  advertising;  (2)  what  he  is  adver- 

This  is  the  second  article  of  a series  by  John  B.  Opdycke,  author 
• of  “News- AdS'Sales,’*  “Composition  Planning/*  etc. 


tising;  (3)  whom  he  wants  to  reach;  (4)  what  he 
wants  them  to  do. 

1.  Who  is  the  advertiser? 

The  advertisement  is  shaped  largely  by  the  man 
behind  it.  Students  can  be  led  to  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  advertisements  caused  by  the  character 
of  the  advertiser.  The  professional  man,  if  he  adver- 
tises publicly,  will  make  a dignified  and  limited 
announcement.  An  educational  institution  would  like- 
wise advertise  quietly  in  the  public  prints  and  with 
restraint.  Business  schools  are  often  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  A Fifth  Avenue  tailor  would  advertise  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  announcement  of  a fire  sale 
put  out  by  a ready-made  clothing  store  on  Sixth 
Avenue.  A book  store  would  not  advertise  like  a 
circus.  Convention  has  prescribed  that  certain  adver- 
tising must  be  done  in  certain  ways.  For  instance, 
banks  and  financial  institutions  usually  advertise  in  a 
plain  and  dignified  way,  but  gradually  some  of  these 
institutions  are  breaking  over  these  restraints  and  are 
putting  out  some  striking  and  effective  advertising 
appeals. 

How  should  a student  advertise  for  a situation? 
How  should  you  advertise  to  sell  a house?  How 
should  a dentist  advertise  for  patients?  How  should  a 
hotel  advertise?  How  should  the  maker  of  a new 
breakfast  food  make  it  known?  How  should  a jeweler 
of  the  better  sort  advertise? 

2.  What  is  being  advertised? 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  chai'acter  of  the  adver- 
tising is  related  also  to  the  subject  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Pearls  are  not  advertised  in  the  same  manner 
as  fresh  fish.  Dry  goods  are  not  advertised  in  the 
same  manner  as  steel  rails.  .Steinway  pianos  are  not 
advertised  in  the  same  way  as  malted  milk. 

Note  how  automobiles  are  advertised.  Note  how 
new  novels  are  announced.  Note  the  advertisements  of 
grape  juice  and  ginger  beer.  Note  how  toilet  soaps  are 
brought  before  the  public.  Note  the  advertisements  of 
typewriters,  of  fountain  pens,  of  safety  razors,  of 
canned  soups,  of  garden  seeds  and  fancy  chickens. 

How  would  3'ou  advertise  a tooth  paste?  How 
would  you  write  an  ad  for  a book  on  commercial  law  ? 
How  would  you  present  a new  table  sauce?  How 
would  you  advertise  an  amateur  concert,  a select 
boarding  house,  a boys’  school,  a line  of  skates  or  a 
litter  of  Boston  bulls? 

3.  Who  are  the  purchasers  it  is  desired  to  interest? 

If  the  students  will  look  over  some  of  the  popular 

magazines,  they  will  see  that  the  advertisements  are 
directed  to  particular  classes.  What  are  called  sport- 
ing  goods  are  directed  to  young  men  and  others  who 
have  tastes  for  outdoor  and  other  games.  Other 
advertisements  will  be  found  that  appeal  only  to 
women  and  girls.  Some  advertisements  appeal  only  to 
men  who  smoke.  Some  appeal  only  to  musicians. 
.Some  are  of  no  interest  to  any  but  farmers.  Others 
again  appeal  to  particular  trades. 

This  might  affect  the  form  of  the  advertisement. 
.An  advertisement  designed  to  reach  college  professors 
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would  be  written  differently  from  one  designed  to 
advertise  Bull  Durham.  If  it  were  intended  to  appeal 
to  fashionable  women,  it  would  not  take  the  popular 
form  in  which  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  makes  its  mark. 

This  consideration  would  have  more  effect,  however, 
in  determining  the  particular  medium.  In  a broad 
way,  an}'thing  for  men  and  hoys  would  reach  them  in 
the  Satiirdav  Evening  Post.  If  it  is  desired  to  reach 
the  masses  of  the  American  women,  use  the  Ladies' 
lluine  Journal.  If  it  is  wanted  to  reach  boys  and  girls 
of  the  better  class,  take  the  Youth’s  Companion.  If 
the  article  is  used  by  farmers,  it  should  he  advertised 
in  the  agricultural  papers.  Articles  for  church  use, 
furniture,  stained  glass  window's,  etc.,  should  he  adver- 
tised in  the  religious  papers. 

There  are  trade  papers  for  nearly  every  class  of 
people,  from  hankers  to  barbers,  and  anything  of  use 
in  a particular  trade  or  business  can  he  best  advertised 
in  the  special  publication  directed  to  that  class.  In 
nearly  all  these  cases  the  trade  papers  are  sustained  by 
the  specialized  advertising  that  comes  to  them  on  that 
account. 

4.  What  the  advertiser  wants  his  readers  to  do. 

Primarily  all  advertising  is  to  sell  goods.  Consider 
how  the  advertisement  is  shaped  to  this  end.  Most 
advertisements  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  usual 
salesman's  formula  of  (1)  attracting  attention,  (2) 
arousing  interest.  (3)  causing  desire,  (4)  producing 
conviction.  It  is  helpful  to  follow  a good  line  of  adver- 
tisements through  and  note  how-  well,  or  otherwise, 
this  is  done. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  is  one  class  of  advertis- 
ing that  mereh’  aims  1)\'  jmolonged  reiretition  to 
make  some  trade-name  or  motto  familiar  to  the  public. 
In  this  way  a number  of  trade-marks  have  become 
part  of  our  mental  furniture.  Sapolio,  Pears’  Soap, 
Quaker  Oats  and  Royal  Baking  Powder  are  examples 
in  point.  In  such  cases  much  advertising  is  done  that 
is  not  expected  to  do  anything  but  bring  and  keep  the 
name  before  the  public. 

Mo,st  advertisements  are  intended  to  sell  goods 
and  as  the  first  step  to  attract  attention.  Then  should 
follow-  interest,  desire  and  action.  How  is  this  best 
done?  By  an  instructive,  deductive  advertisement — 
by  an  impressive,  striking  advertisement — by  a 
puzzling  advertisement — or  by  a plain,  matter-of-fact 
announcement  that  “We  want  you  to  buy  this  article 
because  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  market  of  its  kind”  ? 

Along  this  line  there  is  available  unlimited  material 
of  tbe  best  sort.  Every  popular  periodical  is  filled  with 
advertisements  designed  with  expert  skill  by  highly 
paid  specialists.  Students  will  take  much  interest  in 
working  wdth  these  if  they  realize  that  all  this  expendi- 
ture of  brains  and  money  is  for  the  one  purpose  of 
selling,  and  the  question  is  in  each  case  “Does  it  make 
good?” 

Another  point  to  notice  is  the  indirect  method  by 
which  many  advertisements  seek  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  is  often  too  much  to  expect,  in  one  ad- 
vertisement, to  gain  attention  and  interest,  to  awaken 
desire  and  convince  the  reader  so  that  he  sends  a check 
forthwith.  Hence,  many  advertisements  are  only 
])hrased  to  gain  attention  and  arouse  interest,  and  the 
readers  are  asked  to  send  for  further  information. 
When  enough  interest  has  been  aroused  to  secure  such 
a request,  circulars  are  forwarded  and  the  “prospect” 
receives  a series  of  “follow-up”  letters.  If  the 
follow-up  letters  are  cleverly  planned,  they  are 


apt  to  be  successful  and  the  ultimate  sale  is  attained. 

The  psychological  effect  of  curt  command  in  in- 
ducing action  is  forcefully  brought  out  by  Professor 
Scott  in  his  works.  After  an  article  he  had  written  in 
a magazine  on  this  subject  he  received  a letter  from 
a prominent  advertiser  who  said  they  would  try  it  out. 
They  got  out  a well  executed  ad.  beginning,  “Sit  right 
down  and  write  for  a sample  of  Wheatlet.”  Later 
they  wrote,  "W’e  wish  to  say  that  our  February  adver- 
tisement, embodying  ‘the  direct  command’  advised  by 
Professor  Scott,  is  bringing  far  greater  returns  than 
any  advertisement  we  have  ever  before  published.” 
Note  how-  this  idea  is  used  in  almost  every  advertise- 
ment now.  Note  the  use  of  the  return  coupon  to 
facilitate  and  suggest  the  desired  action.  The  return 
coupon  gives  the  reader  something  definite  and  specific 
to  do  and  it  makes  it  easy  to  do  it.  Therefore  the 
coupon  should  be  three-cornered  and  on  the  lower 
outside  corner  of  the  page,  so  it  can  be  cut  off  with 
one  stroke  of  the  shears. 

Another  weighty  consideration  is  the  expense.  If 
there  w-ere  no  restraint  in  this  direction,  advertising 
would  be  overwhelming  in  volume.  The  advertiser’s 
calculation  is  usually  to  see  how  much  efficient  adver- 
tising can  be  achieved  on  a specified  limited  sum  of 
money.  It  is  not  his  to  decide  what  he  w-ill  do  to 
secure  results,  but  how  much  he  can  do  w-ith  the 
limited  funds  at  his  disposal.  On  this  account  costs 
are  necessarily  studied  with  care.  If  it  is  a newspaper 
or  ])eriodical  advertisement  that  is  contemplated,  the 
advertising  rates  should  be  ascertained  and  calculations 
made;  if  a bill-board  advertisement,  the  cost  of  space 
and  the  management  of  bill-posting  will  need  to  be 
enquired  into;  if  a special  advertisement  of  one  sort 
or  another,  then  the  printing  or  manufacturing  cost 
and  distribution  must  be  considered.  And  along  all 
these  avenues  of  investigation  the  departments  of 
mathematics  and  commercial  branches  must  be 
correlated.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  calculation, 
for  instance,  for  a pupil,  given  the  rates  at  the  top  of 
the  column  or  elsew-here  in  the  paper,  to  estimate  the 
total  daily  income  of  a newspaper  from  its  classified 
advertising  columns. 

The  pupils  may  be  led  to  notice  the  manifold  variety 
of  advertising  that  is  done ; so  multifarious  as  to 
apparently  defy  classification.  Pupils  wdll  find  trade- 
mark, puzzle,  coupon,  border,  jingle  advertisements 
and  many  others.  Glad  to  have  found  a place  where 
they  can  classify  easily,  they  will  go  too  far  and  wdll 
need  to  be  shown  the  difference  between  classifying 
and  individualizing.  Perhaps  the  advertisement  makes 
its  appeal  through  paint  or  print  or  picture,  or  through 
tw'O  of  them  or  all  three. 

In  the  question  of  advertising  method,  the  business 
and  the  psychology  of  it  must  be  brought  under  this 
discussion.  Here  is  an  advertisement  with  prices 
affixed ; here  is  one  without.  Here  is  one  that  seems 
to  shriek  up  at  you  from  the  page ; here  is  one  that 
goes  quietly  and  dignifiedly  about  its  advertising 
business.  Sellers  advertise  everyhozv — that  is,  in 
every  way.  Let  the  methods  be  discussed  from  every 
angle.  Is  there  one  way  to  advertise  Jell-0  and  quite 
another  to  advertise  Cravenettes?  Supervised  observa- 
tion of  the  advertisements  on  every  hand  will  answer 
the  question.  Here  is  material  that  pupils  will  take 
great  interest  in  w'orking  with  if  a large  variety  of 
real  advertisements  are  placed  before  them. 

{Continued  on  page  474.) 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner. 

Letters  of  Application^ 


There  is  just  one  kind  of  business 
letter  in  whicli  everybody  is  deeply 
interested — that  is  a letter  of  appli- 
cation. You  may  not  have  money  to 
collect  or  adjustments  to  make  or 
goods  to  sell,  by  mail,  but  you  do 
have  need  to  sell  your  services. 
Whether  you  are  a professional  man 
or  an  office  boy  or  an  advertising 
manager,  a teacher  nr  a student,  you  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  everybody  else  when  it  comes  to 
your  interest  in  the  way  to  write  a letter,  forceful, 
comprehensive,  effective,  that  will  land  you  a better 
position  than  the  one  you  now  occupy.  How  to 
make  that  letter  really  represent  yourself  and  your 
abilities,  neither  too  conceited  nor  too  diffident;  how 
to  select  the  things  to  say  that  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  especial  man  you  are  writing  to — these  are 
questions  that  come  home  to  every  one  of  us. 

As  teachers  engaged  in  helping  students  to  write 
such  letteivs,  the  hrst  service  we  can  do  them  is  to 
awaken  ourselves  to  the  importance  of  the  task,  and 
then  to  awaken  our  classes.  Think  of  the  sort  of 
letter  you  have  written  or  are  about  to  write,  to 
better  your  own  condition  in  the  world ; analyze  it, 
and  apply  the  principles  to  the  situations  of  your 
classes. 

It  is  plain  that  the  principles  that  govern  the 
writing  of  sales  letters  in  general  govern  also  this 
type  of  letter,  which  is  a sales  letter  pure  and  sim- 
ple. For  one  point,  we  should  remember  that  it 
handles  a very  high  priced  commodity,  the  most 
\-aluable  we  can  offer  for  sale.  How  much  are  your 
ser\-ices  worth?  Ten  dollars  a week?  Then  you 
are  worth  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars, 
because  ten  dollars  a week  is  the  interest  on  that 
sum.  Are  you  on  a good  salary?  Then  you  are 
worth  a very  impressive  figure.  The  least  of  our 
students,  when  offering  his  services  to  an  employer, 
is  selling  a commodity  far  more  valuable  than  he  is 
likely  to  handle  until  he  rises  several  notches  higher 
in  the  commercial  world.  It  follows  that  the  letter 
he  writes  ought  to  be  composed  with  toil  and 
thought,  and  produced  with  immaculate  appearance. 
.Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this  letter, 
like  a sales  letter,  must  be  adapted  to  its  subject 
and  to  its  reader.  No  single  set  of  rules  can  be 
given,  in  small  compass,  to  cover  the  writing  of  all 
types  of  advertisements,  selling  different  commodi- 
ties. Neither  can  any  single  set  of  rules  cover  all 
types  of  applications.  So  we  must  first  ask  our- 
selves what  our  students  are  applying  for,  and  help 
them  to  write  their  letters  accordingly. 

Let  us  set  them  first  to  studying  their  prospective 
employments.  Adiat  will  the  man  who  pays  their 
salaries  e.xpect  them  to  do  to  earn  the  money?  In 
any  sales  letter  we  have  first  to  think  of  what  the 
customer  wants,  and  then  to  shape  our  material  so 
as  to  show  him  we  can  give  him  what  he  wants. 

*This  is  the  tenth  of  a series  on  “The  Business  I-etter,“  by  Edward 
Hall  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. A portion  of  the  language  of  this  article  and  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  the  author’s  book,  “Effective  Business  Letters.’’ 


Now  most  of  our  students  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion just  stated,  if  they  will  take  but  very  little 
trouble.  Every  teacher  knows  what  qualities  arc 
most  in  demand,  in  his  profession,  what  questions 
the  agencies  ask  as  to  scholarship,  success  as  a 
teacher,  discipline,  personal  appearance,  character, 
habits,  and  the  like.  Every  stenographer  can  find 
out  what  qualities  her  occupation  calls  for.  If  she 
is  looking  for  a position  as  a private  secretary,  she 
knows  that  she  must  show  more  initiative  and  re- 
source, more  judgment  and  reliability,  that  she  must 
be  able  to  compose  letters  as  well  as  to  take  them 
from  dictation.  A student  who  wants  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  in  a business  house  has  only  to  show 
good  character  and  the  willingness  and  the  capacity 
to  learn ; but  if  he  tries  for  something  higher,  he 
must  show  in  his  letter  the  knowledge  and  ability 
that  fit  him  for  the  place. 

A student  of  mine  once  came  to  me  for  help  with 
a letter  applying  for  a place  in  a summer  camp  in 
one  of  our  national  parks.  He  was  without  e.xpe- 
rience,  but  he  had  a pleasant  manner  and  a good 
physique.  His  letter  was  a very  simple  and  short 
affair.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  me  again,  this 
time  for  help  with  a letter  applying  for  the  place  of 
manager  of  one  of  these  camps.  Naturally  this  sec- 
ond attempt  was  more  elaborate ; it  showed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
written,  a man  with  whom  my  friend  had  become 
well  acquainted ; it  showed  that  my  friend  had  kept 
his  wits  about  him,  during  the  two  summers  he  had 
served  in  that  camp,  and  had  a good  many  ideas 
about  what  was  demanded  to  make  that  camp  a suc- 
cess. One  qualification  which  managers  of  that 
camp  had  always  possessed,  my  friend  lacked ; he 
had  never  been  to  Europe,  and  could  not  talk  under- 
standingly  with  visitors  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  Of  course, 
he  was  too  wise  to  mention  his  deficiency,  but  he 
strove  to  offset  it  by  emphasizing  his  highly  un- 
usual knowledge  of  the  National  Park,  greater  than 
that  of  any  preceding  manager,  and  the  effect  that 
knowledge  would  have  with  guests.  He  introduced 
his  college  training,  also,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
remind  his  reader  that  he  was  a cultivated,  though 
not  a traveled  man. 

This  spring  he  brought  me  still  another  letter. 
He  was  graduating  from  the  University,  and  was 
out  for  a position  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce in  a thriving  little  city.  With  his  second 
l)aragraph  he  launched  into  an  energetic  statement 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  chances  of  a secre- 
tary to  serve  that  particular  community.  Com])ared 
with  the  first  letter  he  brought  me,  years  earlier, 
this  was  enormously  self-confident  and  aggressive. 
Ifach  sentence  was  deliberately  chosen  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  a distinct  ])ersonality,  a 
leader,  bringing  high  recommendations  from  the 
one  person  whose  judgment  counted  for  most  in 
this  case.  A’ery  different  from  the  first  letter;  but 
each  fitted  the  sort  of  position  for  which  it  made 
application. 
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Some  positions  need  only  a very  short  letter. 
Here  is  a boy  finishing  a certain  course  of  educa- 
tion. His  training  has  been  directed  toward  placing 
him  in  one  precise  line  of  wprk.  He  is  recommended 
by  his  teachers,  who  are  known  to  the  employer. 
His  individuality  is  perhaps  not  developed;  at  any 
rate,  in  his  new  position  he  will  be  under  direction, 
without  much  need  for  initiative.  Above  all,  he  has 
not  much  competition  for  the  place,  so  that  his  let- 
ter need  not  distinguish  itself  from  the  others  that 
may  be  written.  His  employer  wants  the  letter  only 
in  order  to  grant  an  interview  which  will  determine 
his  choice  among  candidates.  Now  many  high 
school  boys  or  graduates  of  a commercial  college 
may  conceivably  fall  under  these  conditions. 

But  the  chances  are  that  no  matter  how  subor- 
dinate the  position,  there  is  strong  competition  for 
it.  There  is  a chance,  too,  that  a letter  may  make 
an  impression  from  the  start,  so  that  the  employer 
keeps  a look-out  for  “the  boy  who  wrote  that  let- 
ter.” Accordingly,  we  can  set  before  the  student 
plenty  of  incentive  for  writing  the  very  best  letter 
he  can  turn  out. 

It  can  be  said,  in  general,  that  what  an  employer 
wants  in  an  applicant  are  reliability,  experience,  and 
originality.  The  more  important  the  position,  the 
more  he  wants  of  the  last  two  qualities,  and  conse- 
quently the  longer  must  be  the  letter.  In  order  to 
suggest  the  first  of  these  qualities,  the  tone  of  the 
letter  must  be  dignified  and  not  boastful.  This  tone 
can  be  secured  by  making  a clear,  colorless  state- 
ment of  facts,  though  the  facts  can  be  so  put  that 
they  speak  effectively  for  themselves.  Students 
usually  fear  to  “sound  conceited.”  If  only  the  facts 
of  experience  are  given,  without  qualifying  adjec- 
tives such  as  “very,”  and  if  the  facts  are  important 
enough  to  warrant  their  being  chosen,  the  reader 
will  not  think  the  statement  conceited. 

Let  us  now  suppose  you  are  setting  out  to  write 
a letter.  The  problems  of  your  application  can  be 
solved  in  order,  like  the  problems  of  the  sales  letter. 
“How  can  I gain  my  reader’s  most  interested  atten- 
tion? How  can  I con\ince  him  that  I have  merit? 
How  can  I persuade  him  to  take  the  most  favorable 
view  of  me?  How  can  I secure  an  interview?" 

A good  introduction  for  the  letter  is  the  name  of 
some  person  of  importance  known  to  the  person 
addressed.  If  he  has  suggested  that  the  applicant 
write  for  the  position,  so  much  the  better.  If  no 
such  name  can  be  given,  tlie  letter  should  open  with 
some  statement  giving  the  source  of  information, 
as  an  advertisement,  or  saying,  “I  learn  that  a po- 
sition is  open  in  your  house  for ” or  “If  there 

is  a position  may  I be  considered  an  appli- 

cant?” Never  forget  to  say  definitely  that  you  are 
applying. 

The  second  paragraph  in  any  sales  letter  is  a most 
important  point  of  emphasis,  and  should  be  occu- 
pied with  words  that  catch  the  eye.  What  can  you 
say  here  to  distinguish  your  letter  from  that  of 
someone  else?  The  chance  is  that  y^our  future  em- 
ployer will  be  most  pleased  by  something  that 
shows  you  know  what  he  wants,  that  y^ou  have  stu- 
died and  thought  about  what  service  you  can  render 
in  this  position.  This  will  distinguish  you  from  the 
horde  of  position-seekers,  Avhose  only  thought  is 
how  to  get  a salary  without  working  for  it.  Loyalty 


is  the  quality  most  desired  by  employers;  try  to 
make  use  of  that  idea,  in  some  way  that  fits  the 
position  you  are  attempting  to  secure.  These  are 
only  suggestions ; success  lies  in  their  application. 

The  plain  facts  that  will  convince  an  employer 
are  the  facts  that  show  experience,  character,  re- 
liability. Mere  general  facts  of  experience  should 
not  be  used;  select  from  them  the  facts  that  bear 
precisely  on  the  case  in  hand.  When  one  seeks  a 
high  position,  often  his  whole  life  history  is  de- 
sired, but  rarely  in  the  first  letter.  Especially,  se- 
lect the  fact  that  shows  a little  more  capacity  than 
the  ordinary;  what  your  former  employer  said  of 
you — if  you  can  quote  it  with  entire  modesty — or 
just  what  your  record  as  a salesman  was,  or  what 
determination  or  courage  or  resource  or  invention 
some  fact  in  your  past  record  will  display.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  give  this  letter  of  yours  distinction  among 
the  bundle  of  others  that  apply  for  this  same  position. 

After  an  employer  has  learned  the  facts  in  your 
life  that  show  him  you  have  reason  to  apply,  that 
convince  him  you  have  merit  as  a candidate — these 
facts  can  be  many,  or  confined  to  a single  sentence 
• — he  still  may  need  a touch  of  persuasion.  No  harm 
is  ever  done  by  speaking  of  one’s  personal  interests 
and  likings  for  this  especial  business;  it  suggests 
loyalty,  besides  giving  a warm  human  touch  that 
the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  may  have  lacked. 
Personal  qualifications  for  the  position,  facts  about 
manner,  api)earance,  energy,  health,  initiative,  char- 
acter, naturally  come  here,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
stated  with  entire  modesty.  Here  should  be  stated 
one’s  age,  unless  what  is  said  about  education  indi- 
cates that  sufficientlyu  A high  school  graduate  may 
be  supposed  to  be  unmarried  and  under  twenty, 
Avithout  further  statement. 

References  are  usually  persuasive.  Somebody 
may  haA^e  “landed  the  job”  for  you  before  a^ou  write, 
so  much  the  better  for  you,  since  nobody  ever  gets 
anything  save  through  his  friends.  In  that  case  the 
testimony  of  the  friend  Avas  conviction  and  persua- 
sion and  every^thing  else.  But  as  far  as  your  letter 
is  concerned,  the  assumption  is  that  your  qualities 
must  be  presented  Avith  force  enough  to  succeed 
unsupported,  and  that  you  give  references  only  so 
that  the  reader  of  your  letter  may  have  further  sup- 
port of  your  statements.  Very  often  the  employer 
does  not  bother  to  look  up  references.  The  point 
to  keep  in  mind,  then,  is  that  the  letter  must  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  day  for  you,  and  that  the  refer- 
ences are  a kind  of  guarantee  of  merit — after  the  let- 
ter itself  has  firmly  fixed  your  merit  in  your  employer’s 
mind. 

It  is  often  Avise,  where  circumstances  justify  a fairly 
long  letter,  to  put  the  names  of  persons  referred  to 
on  a separate  sheet,  and  to  mention  them  in  the  letter. 
Then  the  letter  itself  may  be  kept  on  one  page. 

Beware  of  the  negative  suggestion  in  this  letter. 
Do  not  say,  “Though  I have  had  no  experience  . . .” 
but  let  the  facts  of  your  letter  speak  for  you.  It  is 
only  common  sense  to  put  your  best  foot  foremost. 

Finally,  be  careful  to  provide  for  an  intervieAV.  This 
is  the  usual  action  tOAvard  Avhich  your  whole  letter  has 
been  w'orking'.  JMake  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  respond, 
by  enclosing  a self-addressed  stamped  envelope  of 
commercial  size.  Arrange  for  an  interview  either  at 
his  convenience  or  at  some  time  you  are  pretty  sure 
(Continued  on  page  473.) 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss^ 


Total  $73,350.00 

Expenditure : 

Purchases.  gros«5  $38,357.00 

Returned  Sales  ^ 113.00 

Opening  Inventory  5,346.00 

Discv'^unt  on  Sales 798.00 

Wages  of  Employees  6,941.00 

Salaries  of  Partners 6,000.00 

Rent  2,400.00 

Advertising  947.00 

Insurance  78.00 

Freight  and  Cartage — In 195.00 

Freight  and  Cartage — Out. 100.00 

Interest  on  Partners’  Capital 341.00 

General  Expense  3,479.00 


Total  65,095.00 


Final  Profit  $10,455.00 


TITLE  OF  STATEMENT. 

The  title  as  printed  above  is  “Statement  of  Income 
and  Expenditure,  December  31,  1915.”  This  is  wrong 
in  several  particulars,  principally  in  regard  to  the  date. 
This  kind  of  statement,  unlike  a balance  sheet,  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  results  of  operation  of  the  business 
during  a period  of  time,  and  consequently  the  period 
should  be  described.  In  the  title  above  only  one  date 
is  given,  which  would  reasonably  be  taken  to  be  the 
ending  date,  although  it  is  not  so  specified.  The  length 
of  the  period  covered  should  be  given  either  by  stating 
the  length  of  time,  for  example,  one  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1915,  or  by  specifying  both  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  dates.  In  the  absence  of  information 
we  will  assume  that  this  statement  covered  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  title  of  the  statement  is  wrong  in  another  par- 
ticular in  that  the  word  “expenditure”  is  used.  This 
is  obviously  due  to  a confusion  between  the  words 
“expenditure”  and  “expense”  which  are  not  synony- 
mous although  frequently  so  used.  An  expenditure 
is  a payment  or  an  obligation  to  pay  for  something 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  an  expense,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  services  or  thing  acquired  by  the 
expenditure ; for  example,  a payment  or  obligation  to 
pay  for  a fixed  or  permanent  asset  would  be  called  a 
capital  expenditure  and  would  not  be  an  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  expenditure  for  wages  would  be 
called  a revenue  expenditure  and  would  result  in  an 
expense.  If  this  kind  of  title  is  to  be  used  it  should 
be  stated  as  “Income  and  Expense.” 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  title.  Some  persons  prefer  to  use  the  term 

*This  is  the  tenth  of  a series  of  articles  on  "Practical  Bookkeeping 
Problems”  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley.  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Accounting  & Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of 
Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Income,  Profit  and  Loss”;  others  prefer  “Profit  and 
Loss” ; while  in  certain  classes  of  business  the  form 
preferred  is  “Revenue  and  Expense” ; and  in  still 
others  the  statement  would  be  entitled  “Income  State- 
ment.” Possibly  the  most  exact  title  for  a statement 
such  as  the  one  under  discussion  would  be  “Statement 
of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss,”  because  the  statement 
would  show  certain  items  which  do  not  result  strictly 
from  the  operation  of  the  business,  such  for  example 
as  interest  on  investments,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
income  rather  than  profits.  In  the  statement  as 
changed  the  title  will  be  found  as  “Statement  of  In- 
come and  Profit  and  Loss.” 

FORM  OF  STATEMENT. 

The  starement  as  printed  is  in  what  is  known  as 
the  running  or  statement  form.  Another  form  which 
is  widely  used  is  that  of  showing  the  expenses  on  the 
left  side  and  the  income  items  on  the  right  side  with 
a balance  of  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  require, 
inserted  to  make  the  totals  of  the  two  sides  equal. 
This  has  been  called  the  account  form.  This  latter 
form  is  not  preferred  for  general  use  because  it  is 
considered  somewhat  technical  and  less  easily  under- 
stood than  the  statement  form  in  which  the  income 
items  are  placed  first  and  from  them  are  deducted  the 
expenses,  leaving  the  net  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case  may 
require,  shown  at  the  bottom. 

Frequently  boards  of  examiners  will  require  candi- 
dates to  prepare  a “Profit  and  Loss  Account.”  Care 
should  be  taken  to  determine  whether  the  examiners 
want  a transcript  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  as  it 
would  appear  in  the  ledger  or  a statement  of  Profit 
and  Loss  to  be  prepared  for  use  by  someone  interested 
in  the  business.  The  latter  assumption  would  be  cor- 
rect in  the  absence  of  a very  definite  indication  that 
the  former  requirement  was  intended.  This  confusion 
of  words  is  due  to  a loose  use  of  the  word  “account,” 
which  technically  is  not  a statement  at  all  but  a collec- 
tion in  a ledger  of  the  debits  and  credits  concerning 
a specified  property,  person,  income  or  expense. 

On  the  statement  as  reprinted  below  the  items  are 
grouped  in  the  endeavor  to  give  the  utmost  informa- 
tion to  a person  untrained  in  bookkeeping  or  the  use 
of  accounting  statements.  The  fundamental  rule  in 
statement  preparation  is  that  statements  should  be 
made  so  clear  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  understand  them.  Statements  should  also  be  pre- 
pared so  that  the  results  of  the  various  departments 
or  operations  of  the  business  will  be  shown. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  .SALES. 

Among  the  expenses  will  be  found  an  item  for  re- 
turned sales  amounting  to  $113.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
pense but  is  a cancellation  of  sales  due  to  returns  by 
customers  of  merchandise  which  for  some  reason  they 
did  not  care  to  keep  and  which  the  sellers  were  willing 
to  receive  in  cancellation  of  the  buyer’s  obligation. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  state  the  actual  sales  made  by 
the  firm  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  gross  sales 
the  amount  of  the  returns,  and  this  has  been  done  on 
the  corrected  statement  showing  the  net  sales  as 
$69,229. 


In  the  May  issue  we  requested  our 
readers  to  criticise  the  following  state- 
ment in  all  possible  particulars  and  to 
re-arrange  the  items  in  any  way  which 
seemed  to  present  the  facts  more 
clearly. 

TOMPKINS  & HASKELL. 

St.^tement  of  Income  and  E.xpenditure, 
December  31,  1915. 


Income’ : 

Sales,  gross  $69,342.00 

closing  Inventory  4,462.00 

Returned  Purchases  479.00 

Discount  on  Purchases..... 692.00 

Interest  on  Partners’  Drawings 175.00 

Interest  on  Investments  400.00 
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Some  persoius  prefer  to  deduct  also  the  freight  and 
cartage-out  on  the  theory  that  the  selling  price,  which 
of  course  was  credited  to  sales,  included  a charge  for 
freight  either  expressly  stated  or  included  as  an  in- 
crease of  selling  price.  It  is  probably  not  the  general 
practice  to  deduct  freight  and  cartage-out  and  it  should 
not  be  done  unless  the  facts  clearly  show  that  the  cost 
of  such  freight  was  really  included  in  some  way  in  the 
selling  price  charged  to  the  customers  and  credited 
to  sales. 

Sometimes  the  discount  on  sales  is  deducted  from 
the  total  sales  in  order  to  determine  the  net  sales,  but 
this  would  rarely  be  correct,  as  will  appear  from  the 
discussion  below. 

COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD. 

In  order  to  determine  the  gross  profit  it  is  necessarx’ 
to  deduct  from  the  sales  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold 
and  this  cost  is  determined,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
below,  bv  adding  the  purchases  to  the  beginning  in- 
ventory and  deducting  from  the  total  the  closing  in- 
ventory. In  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  state- 
ment there  are  two  items  which  require  mention. 

The  returned  purchases  of  $479  are  deducted  from 
the  gross  purchase  of  $38,357,  leaving  the  net  pur- 
chases of  $37,878,  which  figure  is  used  in  the  state- 
ment. These  returned  purchases  are  similar  to  re- 
turned sales  and  like  them  are  deducted  from  the  gross 
figures  of  purchases  and  sales  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
real  or  net  amount  of  these  items. 

Freight  and  cartage-in  is  added  with  the  purchases 
to  the  beginning  inventory  because  the  figure  which 
is  desired  is  the  cost  of  procuring  merchandise  which 
was  to  be  sold.  One  element  of  such  cost  is  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  merchandise  to  the  place  of  sale.  If, 
for  example,  the  seller  of  the  merchandise  had  prepaid 
the  freight  and  had  billed  the  firm  for  the  cost  of  the 
merchandise  together  with  the  freight,  the  firm  would 
not  keep  an  account  for  the  inward  freight,  but  would 
charge  the  purchases  account  with  the  amount  of  the 
invoice,  which  included  the  freight.  When,  however, 
the  firm  as  buyer  pays  such  freight  it  keeps  account 
of  it,  but  such  account  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expense  account  but  merely  as  part  of  the  merchandise 
purchases  account.  Although  kept  separate  for  book- 
keeping reasons,  these  tw’O  accounts  are  combined  in 
tbe  preparation  of  a statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  in 
order  to  determine  the  cost  of  procuring  merchandise 
for  sale. 

The  discount  on  purchases  of  $692  is  not  deducted 
from  the  gross  purchases  for  the  same  reason  that 
discount  on  sales  is  not  deducted  from  sales.  These 
discounts  will  be  discussed  in  a later  paragraph. 

The  total  cost  of  goods  sold,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  is  $38,957,  which  is  subtracted  from 
the  net  sales  of  $69,229  to  give  the  gross  profit  of 
$30,272. 

EXPENSES. 

Where  the  expenses  of  selling  have  been  kept  in 
sufficient  detail  it  is  advisable  to  have  a section  of  the 
statement  showing  them  separately  under  some  cap- 
tion such  as  “Selling  Expenses.”  When  this  is  done, 
the  deduction  of  selling  expenses  from  gross  profit  is 
usually  designated  as  “Net  Profit  on  Sales.”  In  the 
case  under  discussion  there  are  only  two  items  which 
relate  . strictly  to  selling,  namely,  advertising  and 
freight  and  cartage-out.  \^'here  the  items  are  so  few, 
listing  them  in  a separate  section  tends  to  make  the 


statement  unnecessarily  complicated,  therefore  in  the 
statement  given  below  these  selling  exjjenses  are 
grouped  with  the  general  or  administrative  expenses 
under  the  general  caption  of  “Expenses.” 

PREPAYMENTS. 

.kmong  the  expenses  listed  in  the  statement  are  ad- 
vertising, rent  and  insurance.  Insurance  is  usually 
paid  in  advance  for  one  or  more  years ; rent  frequently 
is  paid  in  advance,  particularly  when  payable  quar- 
terly ; and  advertising  is  sometimes  begun  on  a large 
scale  with  heavy  initial  payments,  from  which  the 
business  will  profit  in  subsequent  years.  In  any  of 
these  events  it  would  be  inexact  to  charge  to  the  cur- 
rent year  the  total  of  the  payments  as  expenses  ap- 
])licable  to  that  year.  Consequently  the  portion  really 
applicable  to  the  current  year  is  ascertained  in  the 
most  practicable  manner,  and  that  portion  only  should 
be  stated  as  expense,  the  balance  being  carried  in  the 
balance  sheet  as  a deferred  charge  or  a sort  of  tem- 
porary asset,  which  will  be  decreased  as  the  value  of 
the  service  prepaid  is  consumed.  In  the  case  under 
discussion  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  part 
of  these  expenses  were  applicable  to  subsequent  years, 
consequently  the  entire  amounts  of  them  are  consid- 
red  as  expenses  of  the  current  year. 

Whenever  the  item  of  general  expense  is  large,  some 
explanation  should  be  given  to  show  what  expenses 
have  been  included  in  it  and  such  explanation  can 
usually  be  given  best  by  analyzing  the  general  expense 
item  and  stating  separately  each  principal  kind  of 
expense  w’hich  has  been  included  in  it.  • Many  book- 
keepers are  in  the  habit  of  charging  to  general  ex- 
pense any  item  which  is  unusual  and  which  does  not 
seem  to  fall  under  the  other  accounts,  regardless  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  it.  Such  jxrocedure  ob- 
scures the  accounts,  and  when  large  or  unusual  items 
of  expense  are  incurred  they  should  be  shown  sep- 
arately on  the  statement  and  not  “buried.” 

CAPITAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE. 

Frequently  there  are  expenses  and  income  which 
do  not  result  directly  from  trading  or  selling,  but 
which  ate  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  business. 
Such  expenses  in  the  case  under  discussion  are  the 
discounts  on  purchases  and  sales.  These  discounts 
are  assumed  to  be  cash  discounts  or  allowances  for 
the  payment  of  bills  prior  to  their  actual  due  dates. 
The  object  of  giving  such  discounts  is  to  induce  the 
jirompt  payment  of  accounts,  or  in  other  words  to 
secure  working  capital  for  the  business.  These  dis- 
counts do  not  reduce  the  purchase  or  selling  prices  of 
merchandise,  but  are  allow'ances  or  rebates  to  induce 
jirompt  payment.  While  it  is  true  that  cash  discounts 
on  .sales  are  generally  beyond  the  control  of  the  seller, 
since  he  cannot  foretell  which  of  his  customers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  discounts,  nevertheless  such  dis- 
counts are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  on  purchases 
which  the  firm  itself  takes,  and  consequently  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  subtract  one  kind  of  discount  from  the  other 
to  show  on  the  statement  the  excess  as  an  income  or 
expense.  Since  such  items  relate  to  the  securing  of 
capital  they  may  properly  be  listed  as  “Capital  Income 
and  Expense.” 

Cash  discounts  should  not  be  confused  with  trade 
discounts.  The  latter  are  deductions  from  catalog  or 
list  prices  merely  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
selling  or  purchase  price  of  an  article.  When  once 
this  price  is  fi.xed  it  alone  appears  on  the  bill  or  in- 
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voice,  consequently  trade  discount  ordinarily  does  not 
appear  in  the  accounts  of  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer 
of  the  merchandise.  Trade  discounts  are  employed 
to  avoid  the  reprinting  of  catalogs  or  price  lists  when- 
ever the  market  price  fluctuates  and  also  to  provide 
a means  of  making  special  prices  to  purchasers  who 
are  to  be  favored  either  because  of  large  purchases, 
good  credit  or  other  considerations. 

OTHER  INCOME. 

After  the  net  profit  on  the  operation  of  the  business 
as  a business  has  been  determined  we  must  take  into 
consideration  interest  on  investments.  .As  it  would 
not  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  have 
these  investments,  the  income  from  them  is  not  an 
earning  of  the  business,  consequently  such  interest  is 
shown  separately  on  the  statement,  as  printed  below. 
The  total  of  such  income  and  the  net  profit  on  opera- 
tion is  the  net  income  for  the  period. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  INCOME. 

The  first  item  under  this  caption  on  the  corrected 
statement  is  salaries  of  partners.  There  is  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  such  salaries  would 
constitute  an  expense  of  conducting  business.  When 
an  outside  person  is  engaged  to  manage  a business  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  him  a salary,  which  would  of  course 
be  an  expense.  The  proprietor  or  partner,  however, 
engages  in  business  in  order  to  earn  the  profits  which 
it  produces,  and  if  there  are  no  profits  he  is  unable  to 
receive  any  compensation  from  the  business ; conse- 
quently it  seems  better  to  consider  his  so-called  salary 
as  merely  a portion  of  his  share  of  net  profits  rather 
than  an  e.xpense  of  the  business,  and  it  has  been  so 
considered  in  the  statement  printed  below. 

The  question  of  a partner’s  salary  becomes  more 
vital  when  the  salaries  of  various  partners  are  differ- 
ent. In  that  case  they  should  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  before  the  remainder  of  the  profits  are  divided 
in  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  partnership  agreement. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  deduction  for 
salaries  may  be  shown  as  on  the  statement  below. 

Interest  on  partners’  capital  is  similar  to  partners’ 
salaries.  Interest  on  capital  is  not  an  expense  because 
the  total  capital  in  the  business  is  not  decreased.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  while  the  profit  and  loss 
account  is  debited  with  the  interest  on  capital,  each 
partner’s  capital  account  is  credited  with  his  respec- 
tive interest  with  the  result  that  the  total  capital  of  all 
the  partners  is  not  altered.  Interest  on  borrowed 
money,  on  the  other  hand,  would  decrease  the  capital 
in  the  business  because  it  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
some  person  outside  of  the  business.  Consequently 
interest  on  partners’  capital  is  shown  in  the  statement 
below  as  a deduction  from  the  net  profits  before  the 
amount  for  general  distribution  to  the  partners  is  de- 
termined. 

Interest  on  partners’  drawings  is  likewise  not  a true 
income  because  the  partners’  drawing  account  would 
be  charged  with  it  when  profit  and  loss  is  credited, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  capital  of  all  the  partners 
would  not  be  altered.  The  only  effect  of  charging  in- 
terest on  drawings  or  of  crediting  interest  on  capital 
is  to  reduce  some  capital  account  or  accounts  and  in- 
crease some  other  capital  account  or  accounts. 

If  the  partnership  agreement  provides  that  interest 
shall  be  allowed  on  capital,  it  does  not  follow  that  in- 
terest may  be  charged  on  drawings  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  that  effect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 


that  drawings  are  presumed  to  be  against  profits  which 
thq  partners  are  entitled  to  withdraw,  and  if  any  part- 
ner draws  more  than  his  share  of  estimated  profits, 
the  other  partners  may  object  and  prevent  him  from 
doing  so.  If  they  do  not  object  they  cannot  compel 
him  to  pay  interest  on  such  drawings  in  the  absence 
of  his  agreement  to  do  so  because  it  would  be  unfair 
since  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  draw  less  if  he 
had  known  that  interest  was  to  be  charged  to  him. 

NET  INCOME  CREDITED  TO  PARTNERS’  CAPITAL 
ACCOUNTS. 

On  the  statement  as  given  for  criticism  this  figure 
was  designated  as  “Final  Profit.”  That  is  not  a good 
term  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  exact.  In  the  state- 
ment as  corrected  this  figure  is  designated  as  “Net 
Income  Credited  to  Partners’  Capital  Accounts,”  which 
is  an  exact  description.  This  amount  is  the  profits 
which  have  not  been  distributed  to  partners  as  salary 
or  interest  on  their  capital. 

If  the  problem  had  given  information  as  to  the  share 
to  which  each  partner  was  entitled,  the  distribution, 
according  to  those  proportions,  should  be  shown  on 
the  statement.  In  the  absence  of  information  no  di- 
vision is  indicated,  although  the  law  provides  that  in 
the  absence  of  agreement  profits  or  losses  are  shared 
equally  regardless  of  the  state  of  each  partner's  capital 
account. 

CORRECTED  STATEMENT. 

After  the  various  changes  explained  above  have 
been  made  the  statement  would  be  in  the  following 
form  : 

TOMPKINS  & HASKELL. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Ve.\r  Ended 


December  31,  1915 

SALES— 

Gross  $69,342.00 

Less  Returned  Sales  i 13.00 

Net  Sales  $69,229.00 

COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD— 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1915 $ 5,346.00 

Purcha.ses  $38,357.00 

Less  Returned  Purchases 479.00  37,878.00 

Freight  and  Cartage — In 195.00 

Total  $43,419.00 

Less — Inventory  Dec.  31,  1915 4,462.00 


Total  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 38,957.00 

GROSS  PROFIT  $30,272.00 

EXPENSES— 

Advertising  $ 947.00 

Freight  and  Cartage — Out 100.00 

Wages  of  Employees  6.941.00 

Rent  2.400.00 

General  Expense  3,479.00 

Insurance  78.00 


Total  13,945.00 

NET  PROFIT  ON  SALES $16,327.00 

CAPITAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE— 

Discount  on  Sales  ■ $ 798.00 

Less — Discount  on  Purchases 692.00  106.00 

NET  PROFIT  ON  OPER.MTONS $16,221.00 

OTHER  INCOME— 

Interest  on  Investments 400.00 

NET  INCOME  FOR  PERIOD $16,621.00 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  NET  INCOME— 

Salaries  of  Partners $ 6,000.00 

Interest  on  Partners’  Capital 341.00 

Total  $ 6,341.00 

Less — Intcre.st  in  Partners’  Drawings 175.00  6,166.00 

NET  INCOME  CREDITED  TO  P.XRTNERS’ 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  $10,455.00 


( Continued  on  Jo  ^ ) 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

By  Frederick  R.  Beygrau. 


We  give  this  montli  a somewhat 
abridged  quotation  from  the  National 
^ |H  Education  Association  proceedings,  at 
Oakland  in  1915,  of  the  address  made 
jfl  by  Mr.  Clyde  Blanchard,  present  secre- 
tary  of  the  xYssociation’s  Business  De- 
partment,  and  instructor  in  the  Exten- 
sion  Department  of  the  University  of 
California.  IMr.  Blanchard  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Standard  Commercial  School  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  and  this  account  of  the  system  he 
employed  in  his  classes,  should  be  rich  with  sugges- 
tions for  every  teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  for  the  past  year  been  in 
charge  of  the  secretarial  course  at  the  Munson 


School  for  Private  Secretaries  in  San  Erancisco. 
The  preparation  of  private  secretaries  is  a matter  of 
importance  in  commercial  education,  if  the  term  is 
not  abused  and  made  to  cover  every  position  or  “job” 
involving  the  use  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 
IMr.  Blanchard  regards  the  competent  private  sec- 
retary as  a person  who  “knows  all  his  employer 
knows  and  a little  more” ; and  states  the  require- 
ments for  this  position  thus : “The  man  or  woman 
who  is  to  stand  between  the  world  and  the  employer 
must  be  thoroughly  trained  mentally,  physically  and 
sociall}'  to  meet  all  the  exactions  of  business  life 
with  tact  and  diplomacy.”  The  PjUSIness  Journal 
hopes  to  present  in  the  coming  year,  some  discus- 
sion of  the  work  in  this  and  similar  schools. 


THE  STUDENT  STENOGRAPHER 

By  Clyde  Blanchard. 


WE  are  all  trying  to  bring  tbe  business  atmos- 
phere into  our  training  of  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers.  We  want  to  give  them  some 
practical  business  to  do.  . . . The  training  of  the 

student  stenographer  has  presented  itself  to  me  princi- 
pally on  the  office  training  side — not  so  much  the 
shorthand  and  typing,  as  the  application  of  shorthand 
and  typing  to  getting  out  the  day’s  work,  and  to  the 
use  of  business  information  and  business  appliances. 

Whenever  I have  felt  that  I had  something  worth 
while  and  have  tried  to  put  it  into  use,  I have  found 
something  just  a little  better.  That  is  the  way  I feel 
about  this  office  training.  I have  a system  at  work 
at  the  exposition,  and  I guess  its  main  value  is  that  it 
is  working.  It  is  very  simple  and  it  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  use  of  appliances,  and  to  the  checking  of 
business  letters  with  the  least  amount  of  manual  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  . . . 

We  organized  a company,  of  which  I am  the  San 
Francisco  manager.  I picked  my  very  best  student 
for  the  chief  clerk,  the  next  best  for  a record  clerk,  and 
then  for  each  four  members  of  the  class  I have  a chief 
correspondent.  All  the  students  take  the  work.  The 
letters  are  dictated  in  the  shorthand  class  and  the  work 
is  collected  and  handed  out  at  the  typing  period.  In 
order  to  save  the  waste  of  paper,  which  is  a nuisance 
in  so  many  departments,  we  issue  only  a sheet  of  paper 
for  everv  letter  that  has  been  dictated.  The  minute 
the  student  gets  his  paper  he  puts  a heading  on  it.  He 
centers  the  heading,  thus  getting  a valuable  exercise 
every  day  in  centering.  Then  he  goes  to  a time  stamp, 
which  is  by  the  machine  and  which  changes  every 
minute.  He  stamps  on  the  top  of  that  paper  the  time 
of  starting  the  transcript.  He  does  not  take  the  paper 
out  of  the  machine  until  the  transcript  is  finished  and 
then  he  runs  to  the  time  stamp  to  put  below  the  start- 
ing time  the  time  when  it  was  finished.  . . . The 

time  stamp  not  only  gives  a check  on  the  speed  of  the 
operators,  but  it  keeps  them  from  talking  to  each  other. 
It  also  keeps  the  teacher  from  giving  instructions 
while  the  class  is  at  work  on  the  machines.  He  cannot 
interrupt  in  the  middle  of  a lesson  to  tell  something 
that  has  just  occurred  to  him. 

W’hen  the  work  is  done,  it  is  brought  to  the  desk 


and  put  in  four  trays,  one  for  each  chief  correspond- 
ent. After  school  these  chief  correspondents  come  to 
the  trays  and  take  out  the  letters  that  have  been  put 
there  during  the  day.  They  work  perhaps  half  an 
hour  after  school,  or  before  school  the  next  morning 
in  correcting  the  work.  They  think  they  are  getting 
enough  training  to  give  the  extra  half  hour.  It  is 
]terfectly  logical  for  them  to  spend  this  extra  time  for 
the  training  they  are  getting  in  responsibility  and  ini- 
tiative. I do  not  see  any  of  that  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  letters  of  the  chief  correspondents.  In 
correcting  the  work  they  use  the  rough  drafts  of  their 
letters  that  I have  returned  so  that  I govern  the  work 
entirely  from  my  desk. 

One  boy  turned  in  a transcript  with  absolutely  no 
errors,  but  it  was  ten  minutes  too  slow.  We  took  off 
twenty.  He  learned  once  for  all  that  you  cannot  do 
acceptable  work  unless  at  a fair  rate  of  speed. 

The  rough  draft  goes  back  to  the  student  next 
morning  before  school  and  he  and  the  clerks  talk 
things  over. 

After  one  or  two  drafts,  depending  on  the  abilitv  of 
the  student,  the  letters  are  transcribed  on  letterheads. 
I see  the  work  of  every  student  when  it  is  finally  com- 
pleted, and  I can  look  over  the  rough  drafts,  by  turn- 
ing back  the  sheets.  The  carbon  copy  is  made  only 
with  this  last  draft.  If  it  is  correct,  I O.  K.  the  car- 
bon, and  it  goes  into  a box  for  my  chief  clerk  to  file. 
If  it  is  not  correct,  it  goes  back  to  the  chief  corre- 
spondent and  then  to  the  original  student.  Both  the 
cliief  correspondent  and  the  student  suffer ; they  both 
have  to  write  the  letter  over.  The  work  that  I have 
O.  K’d  the  chief  clerk  takes  to  her  desk.  She  places 
the  originals  in  Shannon  files,  alphabetically.  The  car- 
bon copies  and  the  envelopes  are  placed  in  our  vertical 
files  under  the  names  of  the  students,  and  those  carbon 
copies  and  envelopes  are  used  for  teaching  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail  procedure  and  filing.  We  all  get 
round  a table  where  we  learn  how  to  fold  the  letters, 
how  to  insert  them  in  envelopes,  and  how  to  stamp 
them.  Then  we  tear  them  open  and  put  them  away 
in  the  files. 

Grades  are  all  placed  on  4x5  cards  by  the  record 
clerk.  . . . Each  person  has  a card  which  bears  the 
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number  of  the  letter,  the  number  of  words  in  the  letter, 
the  errors  and  the  time  he  took  in  transcribing.  On 
my  desk  is  a summary  of  these  card  records,  showing 
the  average  of  each  student  by  the  week  or  by  the  set 
of  letters. 

Now  one  fault  with  my  plan  is  that  I do  not  train 
all  students  in  these  positions  of  responsibility.  I use, 
as  I stated,  six  out  of  twenty,  or  about  forty  per  cent. 
To  be  practical  you  cannot  break  in  new  people  every 
week  for  a position  that  requires  responsibility,  as  some 
high  school  systems  try  to  do.  That  is  ideal,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not  practical  and  I do  not  believe  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  its  use.  Forty  per  cent,  of  any 
student  body  is  a large  percentage  to  hold  positions  of 
responsibility  in  actual  business. 


VOCATIONAL  PREFERENCE 

A SPECIAL  paper  in  English  may  have  for  its  sub- 
ject  a topic  chosen  from  a course  in  economics, 
and  if  a girl  shows  special  interest  in  any  one  line  of 
subjects,  she  might  do  well  to  try  and  enter  an  office 
where  that  interest  may  be  of  value  to  herself  and  her 
employer.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  little  preference  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  girl  as  to  the  kind 
of  business  to  which  she  shall  give  her  service.  College 
girls,  perhaps,  recognize  that  their  special  training  in 
chemistry  may  make  them  useful  to  a chemical  or  drug- 
manufacturer,  or  a girl  interested  in  economics  may 
choose  to  work  for  an  economics  professor.  On  the 
part  of  high  school  girls,  however,  the  offices  of  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers  or  manufacturers,  all  appeal  alike, 
regardless  of  the  girl’s  natural  interest  in  one  phase  or 
the  other.  Alay  not  the  teachers  discover  a certain 
trait  or  interest  which  may  qualify  a girl  for  one  kind 
of  business  more  than  for  another?  If  girls  intend  to 
become  secretaries,  they  ought  to  have  the  vital  interest 
.in  their  employer’s  work  which  makes  them  share  his 
responsibilities  and  not  be  mere  machines  during  their 
working  day.- — Lucy  C.  Pliinney. 


THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

{Continued  from  page  468.) 

will  suit  him,  asking  him  to  notify  you  or  to  set  an- 
other time  if  he  wishes.  iMake  the  closing  words  of 
the  letter  show  personality ; avoid  hackneyed  phrases. 

Take  the  most  extraordinary  pains  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  letter.  Real  distinction  in  appearance  is 
rare  enough  to  make  it  count,  if  your  letter  has  it. 
Typewrite  every  letter  of  application,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  know  that  your  prospective  employer  has  a 
preference  for  pen-written  letters.  If  for  any  reason 
it  is  desirable  to  let  him  see  your  writing,  enclose  a 
sample  paragraph,  signed  with  your  name.  But  type- 
writing is  so  much  more  easily  read,  and  so  much 
handsomer,  when  well  done,  that  he  will  be  a strange 
employer  who  will  not  have  a better  impression  of 
you  from  the  typewritten  page  than  from  one  written 
with  the  pen. 

The  letter  of  application  is  the  final  test  of  the  writ- 
er's ability  to  express  what  he  has  learned  about  busi- 
ness letters.  Its  mastery  of  words  and  of  phrases  to 
give  the  desired  effect  must  be  complete,  for  every 
mistake,  or  every  excellence,  tells  a story  about  the 
writer.  The  courtesy,  the  exact  attention  to  unity  in 
paragraphing,  the  choice  of  positive  ideas  rather  than 
negative  ones,  of  energy  and  initiative  rather  than 


hesitancy  and  awkwardness,  the  unobtrusive  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  reader — all  these  cardinal  quali- 
ties that  should  be  exemplified  in  every  good  letter, 
should  be  found  in  their  highest  form  in  the  letter  that 
applies  for  a position.  It  is  a good  exercise  to  have 
the  same  student  write,  in  the  class,  for  different  po- 
sitions in  the  same  house,  or  for  a summer  position 
and  a permanent  position,  or  for  the  same  position  in 
different  houses,  so  that  by  every  means  he  may  be 
awakened  to  the  need  for  making  this  letter  hit  the 
exact  mark,  for  making  it  representative  of  the  best  he 
can  accomplish  in  the  writing  of  business  letters. 


THE  NE’W  ERA  IN  SALESMANSHIP 

N i\Iay  6,  1876,  when  the  Great  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion  was  opening  in  Philadelphia,  John  Wana- 
maker  opened  his  new  store  with  a half-million  dollar 
stock  of  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  and  furnishing.  The 
old  F'hiladelphia  merchants  smiled  and  carefully  fig- 
ured what  the  stock  would  be  worth  at  a forced  sale. 
In  their  estimation  there  were  at  least  a hundred  good 
reasons  from  the  experience  of  the  retailers  of  that  day 
why  the  enterprise  should  fail ; but  there  were  two  bet- 
ter ones  in  the  law's  of  business  why  it  did  succeed. 
John  Wanamaker  and  his  partner  had  figured  these 
out.  They  had  discovered  how  to  apply  the  only  two 
new  ideals  that  had  been  introduced  in  a thousand 
years : 

1.  One  price  to  everyone. 

2.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  greatest  insult  the  new  enterprise  offered  to  the 
old  line  merchants,  however,  was  the  creed  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  merchandise  efficiency  which  was  to  mark 
the  dawn  of  a new  era  in  the  retail  policies  of  the 
world. 

This  was  the  creed  : 

First — The  new  store  did  not  importune  anyone  to 
buy. 

Second — The  prices  of  goods  were  put  down  at  the 
beginning  to  the  lowest  point  that  they  could  be  sold 
for,  and  there  was  no  “underground  way”  to  get  better. 
All  goods  were  on  the  ground  floor  from  the  first. 

Third — The  goods  were  genuine,  trustworthy.  Sec- 
onds were  not  sold  for  anything  but  seconds  even  if  the 
people  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

Fourth — The  sale  could  be  cancelled  and  the  money 
gotten  back  easily  by  the  return  of  whatever  failed  to 
please. 

Fifth — New,  fair  and  most  agreeable  relations  must 
be  established  between  the  purchaser  and  the  seller — 
the  poor  or  the  rich,  the  wise  or  the  unwise — there 
must  be  no  favoritism. 

Wanamaker  turned  the  whole  retail  system  of  the 
day  bottom  side  up  when  he  said : 

“Hereafter  no  competition  betw'een  buyer  and  seller 
to  see  who  can  get  the  best  of  the  other ; but  co-opera- 
tion between  the  man  who  wants  something  and  the 
man  who  can  get  it  to  the  purpose  of  satisfying  both 
in  profit  and  goods.  No  business  can  long  endure 
where  there  is  no  mutuality  of  profit  between  the  two.” 
— Getting  the  Most  out  of  Business.  Lends. 

No  business  can  be  so  solidly  founded,  so  wisely 
organized,  that  it  will  go  on  its  successful  way  by  its 
own  momentum;  it  must  be  served  by  fresh  ability, 
managed  with  ever-renewed  skill,  or  it  will  be  over- 
taken by  disaster. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM 

Bv  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 

IF  our  secondary  schools  went  only  so  far  with  regard 
^ to  commercial  education  as  to  teach  rapid  calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  spelling, 
punctuation  and  lialf-hearted  commercial  law,  then  the 
attitude  of  the  critics  of  this  form  of  education  would 
be  quite  justified.  If  today  the  men  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  schools  of  commerce  choose  to  consider 
their  duties  sufficiently  met  when  they  promiscuously 
graft  these  subjects  on  a sadly  depleted  general  cur- 
riculum, they  are  at  the  point  where  it  were  best  to 
“Stop — Look — Listen.” 

In  the  business  world  the  yellow  slip  of  discontinued 
service  is  the  portion  of  one  so  signally  failing.  Nor 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  grand  climax  has  been 
attained  when  the  school  is  fitted  with  all  the  devices 
of  modern  labor-saving.  Too  much  we  are  prone  to 
magnify  display  and  non-essentials.  We  lack  real  hard 
common  sense  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent and  his  value  to  the  community. 

Business  men  today  want  not  so  much  shorthanders 
and  bookkeepers  as  they  want  men  who  can  think 
accurately  and  broadly,  and  make  common-sense  appli- 
cations, and  who,  in  connection  with  their  various 
technical  aptitudes,  can  carry  out  tasks  with  creative 
skill. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

'TO  the  girl  in  office  service,  however,  technical  train- 
ing  in  phonogra])hy  and  in  the  use  of  the  latest  of- 
fice devices  is  almost  incidental.  It  is  her  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  use  with  her  technical  training,  a general 
fund  of  information,  which  establishes  her  value  to  her 
employer,  so  that  in  no  other  occupation  perhaps  does 
the  advantage  of  a general  education  show  more  clear- 
ly. Every  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
these  girls  to  go  to  school  as  long  as  possible  and  to 
acquire  a broad  education.  Many  girls  may  feel  that  a 
general  fund  of  information  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  work  and  so  take  little  interest  in  so-called 
“cultural”  subjects,  but  careful  correlation  of  cultural 
subjects  with  the  practical  usage  of  office  service  may 
stimulate  the  necessary  interest  in  this  girl’s  mind. 
History  may  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  growth  of 
commerce,  and  lessons  in  phonography  may  include  a 
widely  varying  range  of  subjects  which  may  be  very 
broadening.  A topic  on  the  history  of  commerce  or 
economics  may  lead  her  to  inquire  into  certain  features 
of  her  father’s  or  neighbor’s  business  which  may  bring 
business  interests  to  her  attention  for  the  first  time. 
The  correlation  of  her  work  in  one  course  with  that 
of  another  results  in  a most  beneficial  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  several  subjects.  In  one  school,  the 
commercial  teachers  meet  with  certain  teachers  of  the 
general  course  and  discuss  the  deficiencies  of  their 
pupils.  If  a certain  girl  is  weak  in  her  punctuation, 
her  phonography  teacher  recommends  that  her  English 
teacher  give  close  attention  to  that  point.  If  a history 
theme  is  poorly  e.xpressed,  it  is  shown  to  the  English 
teacher,  who  in  turn  may  report  ])oor  penmanship. 
Misspelled  words  are  recorded  and  the  girl  is  drilled 
in  typing  those  words  until  she  has  learned  them.  \ 
list  of  difficidt  words,  compiled  from  the  records  of  all 
the  teachers,  is  kc])!  for  refereure  and  freqnent  tests 
are  given  on  them. — l^ucy  C.  Phiuucv. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL  CLASSROOM 

{ Continued  from  page  466.) 

Another  question  is,  “When  to  advertise?”  Some 
things  should  be  advertised  all  the  time.  Other  things 
can  be  advertised  to  best  advantage  in  the  winter.  It 
would  not  be  good  judgment  to  advertise  a line  of 
skates  in  July,  nor  canoes  and  tennis  outfits  in  January. 
Some  things  can  be  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  best 
on  particular  days.  That  is,  the  returns  will  be  larger 
if  the  advertisement  is  placed  on,  say,  Saturday  than 
on  any  other  day.  A bookseller  claims  to  have  the  best 
returns  from  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  pub- 
lished on  Monday.  There  is  less  general  advertising 
in  the  Monday  issue  to  distract  the  mind,  and  people 
are  more  disposed  to  think  of  serious  things  on  Mon- 
day than  near  the  end  of  the  week.  Others  have  found 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  advertise  about  the  first  of  the 
month,  that  people  are  not  so  disposed  to  spend  money 
as  they  are  a little  later.  It  is  usual  for  advertising 
men  to  experiment  and  by  the  actual  returns  derived 
from  their  advertisements  they  are  enabled  to  tell  at 
what  time  particular  things  can  be  advertised  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  many  cases  the  profits  on  an  adver- 
tisement will  run  at  a very  narrow  margin.  Some 
advertisers  can  afford  an  advertisement  onlv  at  those 
times  when  it  pays  best,  and  withdraw  it  when  the 
returns  are  not  so  good. 

Another  question  is,  “Where  to  advertise?”  The 
pupils  see  some  things  advertised  in  certain  places  and 
some  in  others.  They  see  a few  advertised  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  stopped  to  consider  the  relation 
of  place  to  advertising.  The  various  advertising  medi- 
ums-papers,  periodicals,  bill-boards,  street-car  pla- 
carded wagons,  sandwich  men,  and  other  more  unique 
mediums — must  each  and  all  come  in  for  a share  in 
the  class  study  of  advertising. 

If  a man  advertises  loose-leaf  ledgers  in  a fashion 
magazine,  his  returns  will  be  nil.  It  would  be  bad 
judgment  to  advertise  violins  in  a bankers’  magazine. 
Some  things  lend  themselves  to  bill-board  advertising, 
while  other  things  can  be  advertised  best  in  the  periodi- 
cals. This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the 
work  and  it  should  be  made  live  and  efficient  by  formal 
debates,  materials  for  which  can  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  many  good  books  on  the  subject.  Actual 
statistics  of  the  superiority  of  one  type  of  medium  over 
another  should  be  gathered  and  analyzed  in  correlation 
with  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  bookkeeping. 
Obiter  Dicta,  house  organ  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  and  such  magazines  as  Printers’  Ink,  Sales- 
manship, System,  and  Judicious  Advertising,  will  be 
invaluable  aids  for  this  end  of  the  work. 

If  a druggist  should  compound  a superior  tooth 
paste,  he  would  have  a wide  appeal.  It  would  be  some- 
thing that  could  be  advertised  in  any  periodical  that 
reaches  the  masses  of  people.  It  will  be  found, 
though,  that  some  mediums  would  reach  the  people  he 
wishes  to  influence  better  than  others.  The  Colgate 
people  made  what  is  supposed  to  be  a very  telling 
campaign  for  their  tooth  paste  through  the  school 
papers  and  through  the  school  teachers  of  the  country. 
This  was  an  unusual  method  that  showed  real  adver- 
tising intelligence.  In  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion, “Where  to  advertise?"  much  judgment  is  re- 
quired  : otherwise  money  will  be  wasted  and  nothing 
will  be  attained. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION, 
EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

( Continued  from  page  464) 

Vice-President — E.  E.  Kent,  Auburn  Business 
School,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — D.  A.  McMillan,  Central  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  J.  Arnao,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer — L.  B.  Matthias,  High  School,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Assistajit  Treasurer — Mrs.  L.  B.  iMat'thias,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Executive  Board — 

D.  A.  McMillan,  secretary,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  B.  Moore,  Rider-Moore  & Stewart  School,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

E.  L.  iMark,  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  G.  Healey,  Evander  Childs  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

C.  W.  Stowell,  Bryant  & Stratton  Business  College, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

iM.  11.  Bigelow,  High  School,  Atlantic,  N.  J. 


STENOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

rACJCBTLESS  it  will  he  a matter  of  some  ])ride 
^ to  stenographers  that  President  Wilson  read 
his  speech  at  the  ^Manhattan  Club  banquet  from  his 
own  notes.  The  fact  shows  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  land  finds  his  knowledge  of  shorthand  so 
valuable  that  he  makes  constant  use  of  it.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  the  first  President  who  has  used  stenography 
in  his  work;  on  many  occasions  he  has  also  done  his 
own  typewriting. 


The  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  is 
to  hold  its  next  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  August 
next.  \\Y  suggest  that  three  months  is  but  a short 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  such  a convention  as 
Philadelphia  ought  to  ofifer  the  shorthand  profession. 
But  we  are  informed  that  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  planning  to  give  its  very  greatest  and 
heartiest  support  to  the  Philadelphia  backers  of  the 
gathering. 


PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING 

(Continued  from  page  471) 

PROBLE.M  FOR  JULY. 

Many  business  men  place  great  reliance  upon  a 
statement  of  cash  receipts  and  payments  to  guide  them 
as  to  the  conduct  of  their  business  and  they  often  feel 
that  when  cash  receipts  during  the  year  have  exceeded 
cash  payments  they  have  made  a good  showing.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  was  in  a report  made  by  one 
of  tbe  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  department  stated  that  he  had 
taken  office  with  a deficit  in  the  department  and  had 
left  it  with  a surplus.  This  he  demonstrated  by  a 
statement  of  cash  receipts  and  payments  which  showed 
a large  excess  of  receipts.  Readers  of  this  column 
are  requested  to  consider  whether  or  not  a statement 
of  cash  receipts  and  payments  performs  the  same  func- 
tion as  a statement  of  income  and  profit  and  loss,  and 
whether  or  not  a business  man  would  be  wise  in  re- 
lying upon  such  a statement  to  guide  him  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  his  business.  This  question  will  be 
discussed  in  the  July  issue  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  comments  which  our  readers  may  care 
to  submit. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FALLACY  HERE  ? 

VW  HO  seriously  cares  about  long-hand  writing, 
when  actual  business  today  is  done  by  the  aid 
of  shorthand  and  the  typewriter?  What  is  the  use  of 
drilling  a boy  who  has  cost  the  community  at  least 
$4,000  into  becoming  a fairly  accurate  adding  ma- 
chine when  one  can  buy  an  absolutely  accurate  met- 
al one  for  a hundred  dollars?  Why  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  errand  running  when  the  telephone  is  a 
far  more  efficient  messenger? — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


BUSINESS  ATTITUDE 

'~PHAT  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  attitude  of 
girls  as  a class  toward  their  business  positions, 
and  that  this  lack  is  crystallized  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness is  probably  true.  Otherwise,  how  could 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  look  for,  and  get,  a general 
response  when  they  make  observations  like  these : 

“Some  lady  bookkeepers  come  to  the  store  so  late 
and  goes  home  so  early  that  they  hardly  give  them- 
selves time  downtown  to  go  out  and  eat  lunch  at  all.” 

“If  most  lady  bookkeepers  would  spend  half  so 
much  time  over  their  books  as  they  do  over  their  hair, 
we  would  get  a trial  balance  once  in  a while  without 
calling  in  one  of  them  satisfied  public  accountants.” 

Wasting  time,  not  feeling  responsibility  and  not 
“using  their  heads”  are  the  most  common  indictments 
against  girls  in  this  connection.  This  report  admits 
frankly  that  it  does  not  know  any  straight,  sure  road 
to  the  goal.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  end  can  be 
gained  through  the  use  of  ethical  talks  and  maxims 
and  biographical  studies ; it  does  believe,  however, 
that  efficiency  and  responsibleness  are  in  direct  ratio. 
If  the  girl  is  expert  enough  in  her  special  work  to 
have  pride  in  it,  and  if  the  school  has  taught  her 
standards  of  doing  the  work  with  completeness  and 
really  “carrying  the  job  through”  to  the  last  detail, 
she  probably  will  not  belong  in  the  class  of  the  ir- 
responsible ones. — From  Boys  and  Girls  in  Commer- 
cial Work. 


An  up-to-date  stenographer  should  be  a careful 
reader  of  literary  magazines.  They  generally  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  modern  English. 

A stenographer  should  have  the  dictionary  habit,  and 
should  look  up  any  word  he  has  to  write  of  which  he 
does  not  know  the  spelling  and  meaning.  If  he  does 
not  do  this,  he  is  liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  looking  up  a word  in  a dictionary,  always  keep  in 
mind  four  things : the  spelling  of  the  word,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  syllables,  the  pronunciation,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  become  a critical  scholar.  Words  are 
the  vehicles  which  carry  our  thoughts.  We  cannot 
learn  to  express  our.selves  clearly  and  forcibly  without 
a critical  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
shortest  words  that  clearly  exju'ess  the  idea  are  the 
best  for  business  correspondence,  and  are  much  used 
in  our  best  printed  literature.  The  short  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  the  common  peojile  know,  are  the 
best  words  for  conveying  ideas. — Pitman's  Journal. 
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CAPITALIZING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

An  Account  of  the  Trade  Extension  Rooms 


HL'XDREDS  of  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and 
clerks  were  thrown  out  of  work  during  the 
period  of  financial  depression  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War.  That  the  technical 
skill  of  these  people  steadily  decreased  during  un- 
employment was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
late  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Bardwell  conferred  with  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Wolfson,  principal  of  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School  and  the  result  was  the  formulation  of 
the  following  plan  to  conserve  the  skill  of  the  com- 
mercial workers  during  unemployment : 

1.  The  establishing  of  a workshop  wherein  un- 
employed commercial  Avorkers  might  practice  the 
technical  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  their  vo- 
cation. 

2.  The  providing  of  a fund  to  be  distributed  in  the 
form  of  stipends  to  those  without  income. 

3.  The  developing  of  a system  by  which  those  un- 
fit for  commercial  work  might  be  diverted  into 
other  lines  of  employment. 

The  plan  was  at  once  put  into  active  operation 
and  classes  were  formally  opened  on  February  1, 
1915,  in  the  Trade  Extension  Rooms,  a great  loft  at 
49  Lafayette  street.  Since  that  date  to  the  present, 
two  thousand  unemployed  commercial  workers  have 
had  instruction.  The  equipment  is  entirely  modern 
and  includes  different  makes  of  typewriters  on 
which  operators  may  practice,  adding  machines, 
duplicating  devices,  telephone  switchboard,  filing 
cabinets,  etc.  The  hours  for  classes  are  from-  one 
to  five,  allowing  students  to  spend  the  morning  in 
interviews  with  prospective  employers.  The  Trade 
Extension  Rooms  is  not  an  employment  agency;  but 
the  teachers  co-operate  closely  with  reputable  agen- 
cies and  the  location  is  in  the  heart  of  the  employ- 
ment office  district.  Advertising  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  posters  in  these  offices.  About  once  a 
week,  some  one  connected  with  the  instruction  work 
visits  the  typewriter  companies’  employment  de- 
partments and  talks  to  those  registered  with  them 
about  the  Trade  Extension  Rooms.  In  arranging 
the  instruction,  the  rule  was  adopted  that  the  train- 
ing would  not  be  directed  toward  increasing  the 
technical  skill  of  the  individual  beyond  the  point  at- 
tained before  enrollment.  The  object  of  the  work 
throughout  has  been  to  keep  the  workers  up  to 
their  standard  of  efficiency  during  unemployment, 
and  to  give  them  the  incidentals  which  would  assist 
them  to  succeed.  Lack  of  background  and  lack  of 
preparation  in  English  are  the  causes  of  most  fail- 
ures. The  daily  programme  includes  business  Eng- 
lish, stenographic  dictation,  typewriting  and  office 
practice,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  addressograph,  dicta- 
phone, telephone  switchboard,  neostyle,  etc.,  as  w^ell 
as  exercises  in  business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 
The  theory  of  stenography  and  of  bookkeeping  is 
not  taught.  The  typewriting  includes  such  exercises 
as  arranging  a letter  head  with  the  letter  under  it, 
setting  up  a legal  form,  etc. 

An  important  part  of  the  method  of  instruction  is 
the  rule  that  if  a pupil  comes  to  the  Rooms  for  but 
one  day,  he  accomplishes  something. 


The  second  part  of  the  original  plan — the  fund  to 
be  distributed  in  daily  stipends  where  cases  war- 
ranted such  allowance  was  first  carried  out  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Vacation  War  Relief  Committee, 
the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Unemployment,  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  the  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association, 
the  Emergency"  Relief  Committee  for  Jewish  Girls, 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  others.  These 
recommend  girls  for  registration  and,  formerly,  pro- 
vided the  funds  described.  Their  aid  was  Avithdrawn 
during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1915,  and  the  work 
assumed  a permanent  character  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  There  is  still  a fund  from  Avhich 
girls  may  borroAv  money  Avithout  interest  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

In  cases  of  girls  sent  by  such  associations  as  those 
mentioned,  for  observation  and  advice,  the  Trade 
Extension  teachers  report  to  the  organization  after 
a period  of  from  three  to  five  Aveeks,  on  her  qualifi- 
cations and  chances  for  success  in  the  commercial 
field  and  recommend  a future  course  for  her.  If  the 
organization  then  assists  her  to  a better  education, 
or  a position,  her  case  is  folloAved  up  and  recorded. 
The  grades  obtained  in  the  various  subjects  during 
the  period  of  instruction  are  also  kept  on  record  for 
the  convenience  of  the  co-operating  employment 
agencies.  Beside  the  grades  in  the  usual  subjects,  a 
grade  in  “adaptability”  is  aUvays  given. 

The  Avork  is  not  limited  to  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects named  above.  Practical  vocational  advice  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  institution’s 
value.  There  is  an  industrial  as  Avell  as  a commercial 
branch,  and  by  Avorking  together,  the  tAvo  divert 
those  girls  Avho  are  not  qualified  for  office  Avork, 
very  often  into  industrial  employment  at  Avhich  they 
can  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  girl  in  the  industrial  department  may  be 
enabled  to  earn  a better  salary  and  enter  a more 
congenial  position  if  she  is  advised  and  helped  to  ob- 
tain training  for  clerical  Avork.  Personality  and 
personal  appearance  are  rated  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  a 
girl’s  chances  for  success,  as  these  are  the  deciding 
factors  in  selling  her  skill  and  making  an  employer 
believe  she  can  do  Avhat  she  says  she  can  do.  The 
head  of  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  art  depart- 
ment frequently  speaks  to  the  classes  on  color,  dress 
and  similar  subjects,  and  a Department  of  Education 
doctor  gives  talks  on  health,  personal  cleanliness, 
etc.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Avork  are  ex- 
amples of  all  that  live,  intelligent  business  Avomen 
should  be. 

The  intelligent  man  is  the  useful  man,  and  the 
education  that  makes  the  most  intelligent  man  is 
surely  the  most  useful  education. — President  Rich- 
mond, Union  College. 


Business  Avants  men  capable  of  analyzing.  We 
need  that  power  of  concentration  Avhich  the  older 
schools  taught.  The  Avorld  today  is  full  of  dazzling 
things,  delightful  things,  but  the  poAver  of  concen- 
tration often  is  lacking  in  the  men  and  AVomen  who 
must  deal  Avith  its  problems. — W.  H.  P.  Eaunce. 
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HIGGINS 

DEHOLD  our  faithful  Higgins,  who  proves  the 
^ receivables  at  $22  per — Higgins  the  mild,  the 
humble — when  he  assumes  hi^  place  in  the  evening  as 
the  chief  executive  of  an  organization.  At  the  head  of 
the  table  in  a cosy  little  dining  room  he  recounts  to 
the  admiring  wife  and  the  wondering  little  Higginses 
how  he  slew  the  business  dragons ; yes,  how  he  was 
even  a bit  severe  with  the  chief  himself.  As  wifie 
mildly  protests,  Higgins  becomes  almost  fierce,  thumps 
the  table,  and  declares,  “by  gad,”  he  will  “leave  one 
of  these  times,  and  then  you’ll  see  what  will  happen. 
Yessir !”  Well,  I'm  glad  Higgins  has  his  little  castle, 
his  hour  of  power.  The  home  is  the  one  small  refuge 
of  greatness  for  the  most  of  us  in  these  days  of  or- 
ganization. But  suppose  Higgins  good-naturedly  but 
persistently  should  become  fierce  at  the  office.  What 
would  happen?  Higgins  would  become  boss,  for  we 
are  all  pretty  much  Higginses. — The  Pace  Student. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

\/OCATIONAL  guidance  should  imply  not  only 
helping'  the  girl  to  choose  her  vocation,  but  also 
planning  and  directing  her  studies  so  as  best  to  develop 
her  technic[ue  and  general  background.  Vocational 
counselors  may  give  intelligent  direction  only  if  they 
know  something  of  the  girl’s  environment,  which  deter- 
mines to  a certain  extent  her  choice  of  a vocation  and 
also  affects  her  success  in  proportion  to  its  limitations. 
If  the  schools  are  to  overcome  the  effects  of  environ- 
ment by  the  development  of  a broad  educational  back- 
ground, they  must  know  something  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, their  pupils  and  their  home  conditions.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  school,  as  a whole,  should  determine  the 
emphasis  on  certain  branches.  For  instance,  in  a school 
which  draws  from  a neighborhood  where  there  are 
many  foreign-born  families,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  customs  and  business  methods  of 
the  new  country  before  the  pupils.  Commercial  labo- 
ratories, for  which  the  pupils  assist  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  specimens  of  American  products,  have 
been  used  successfully  in  several  schools  as  a means  of 
stimulating  interest.  The  father's  occupation  also 
throws  light  on  the  type  of  supplementary  instruction 
which  would  meet  the  girl’s  personal  needs  and  might 
also  serve  as  a cornerstone  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  industrial  and  economic  problems. 
— Lucy  C.  Phinney. 


“Are  you  a Drone  or  a Do-It-Now? 

A Hurry-Up  or  a Wait-A-While  ? 

A Do-It-So  or  an  Anyhow? 

A Cheer-Up-Boys  or  a Never-Smile? 

It’s  none  of  my  business,  that  I know, 

For  you  are  the  captain  and  mate  and  crew 
Of  that  ship  of  yours,  but  the  Where-You-Go 
Depends  on  the  What-and-How  You-Do.” 


There  are  men  of  patience,  persistence,  power. 
They  invent,  devise,  originate,  economize,  and  al- 
ways and  forever  they  work.  And  it  is  this  capacity 
for  work — the  ability  to  bear  burdens — that  has 
brought  about  their  promotion. — The  Philistine. 


Lasting  fame  means  doing  things  so  well  that  the 
world  doesn’t  get  a chance  to  forget  us. 


CHARACTER 

'T'HERE  must  be  no  “ifs’’  and  “buts”  about  a man's 
character  in  business.  Tbe  old  maxim  about 
“honesty  being  tbe  best  policy”  is  a poor  one.  Honesty 
is  not  a matter  of  policy — it  is  a matter  of  right  and 
wrong.  A man  must  be  known  by  his  character  for 
honest,  straightforward  dealing;  for  truthfulness  in 
the  description  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  in  conversation. 


GOOD  SUGGESTIONS. 

'T'AIxE  care  of  any  property  entrusted  to  you,  in- 
eluding  pencils  and  papers ; brush  the  type 
on  the  machine  daily ; and  occasionally  wash  the 
platens.  Arrange  your  work  for  the  next  day,  have 
a carbon  and  second  sheet  ready  for  use  with 
the  original.  When  erasures  are  necessary  make 
them  so  neatly  that  there  will  be  no  blur  on  either 
typewritten  page  or  ledger.  Be  prompt  in  reaching 
your  place  in  the  morning,  and  don’t  be  a “minute 
man”  at  night — there  may  be  times  when  it  is  well 
to  remain  considerably  overtime.  Courtesy  to 
superiors  seems  on  the  decline  but  should  be  re- 
stored. Get  a reputation  for  reliability  and  uni- 
formity of  your  work.  In  these  days  of  unit  rul- 
ings it  seems  a waste  of  time  to  insert  the  ciphers. 
Typists  must  be  familiar  with  tabulating  devices. 
Shortcuts  in  simple  calculations  are  imperative. 
Spelling  is  too  little  in  evidence.  Recollect  that  the 
telephone  is  to  be  used  for  business,  not  for  per- 
sonal gossip.  Personal  cleanliness  must  always  be 
in  mind  and  frequent  baths  and  clean  simple  cloth- 
ing are  not  luxuries.  Always  write  your  own  let- 
ter of  application. — PI.  D.  Hopkins. 


THE  WEAK  SPOT 

HE  trouble  with  most  Commercial  High  Schools  has 
been  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  The  teacher  of 
business  branches  of  the  High  School  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  individual  who  understands  book- 
keeping or  shorthand.  In  addition  to  this,  he  should 
have  such  general  education  as  will  broaden  and  culti- 
vate his  mind,  such  special  normal  training  as  will  give 
him  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  he  had  had  actual  business  experi- 
ence before  teaching.  The  majority  of  commercial 
teachers  at  the  present  time  fall  far  below  this  ideal. 
The  average  commercial  teacher  does  no  professional 
reading,  takes  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  profes- 
sion, does  not  attend  conventions,  does  not  subscribe 
to  any  professional  magazines.  He  owes  his  employ- 
ment usually  to  the  fact  that  he  understands  shorthand 
and  typewriting  or  the  elements  of  bookkeeping.  He 
will  hold  his  position  until  the  normal  schools  and  other 
special  schools  that  are  training  well  qualified  teachers 
succeed  in  supplying  the  present  demand.  Then  the 
routine  and  mechanical  teachers  will  be  dropped. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  many  communities 
they  are  not  paying  their  commercial  teachers  enough 
to  secure  teachers  who  are  properly  qualified.  If  the 
commercial  teacher  is  a capable  man  he  can  get  a good 
business  position  with  possibilities  of  promotion,  and 
the  man  who  can  get  $1,200  to  $1,800  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  his  services,  with  prospects  of  promotion,  will 
not  find  $1,000  or  $1,200  in  a high  school  especially  at- 
tractive. If  the  Commercial  High  School  is  to  hold  its 
position,  the  school  authorities  will  have  to  be  liberal 
in  the  matter  of  salaries. 
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KNOWING  AND  EXPLAINING 

IT  is  a familiar  experience  that  the  man  who  knows 
^ best  how  to  do  a thing  is  often  quite  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  he  does  it.  The  very  thoroughness  of  his 
training  has  enabled  him  to  perform  his  tasks  so  well 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  think  of 
the  processes  which  the  performance  of  those  tasks  in- 
volve. He  attends  to  the  details  in  their  turn ; but  set 
him  down  suddenly  in  the  examination  room  and  ask 
him  to  give  a coherent  and  orderly  account  of  those  de- 
tails and  he  will  fail.  His  work  has  become  a matter 
of  habit ; and  it  is  because  he  has  not  to  pause  to  con- 
sider which  step  he  shall  take  next  that  he  produces 
such  excellent  results  in  his  particular  craft.  The  fact 
that  he  does  attend  to  every  little  detail  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  order  and  that  he  does  achieve 
the  purpose  towards  which  all  his  efforts  are  directed, 
proves  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
the  requisite  capacity ; and  he  is  none  the  less  admirable 
a craftsman  for  being  unable  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  he  attains  his  ends. 

In  this  respect  he  differs  from  the  teacher.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  practitioner  of  any  art  to  explain 
how  he  produces  his  results : his  business  is  to  produce 
the  results.  But  it  follows  that  the  most  excellent  prac- 
titioner is  not  necessarily  fitted  to  undertake  the  tasks 
of  teaching — a truth  which  education  committees  and 
other  public  authorities  have  not  always  sufficient!  v 
recognized.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  able 
to  explain.  From  beginning  to  end  his  work  is  that  of 
giving  explanations.  He  must  be  conscious  of  all  the 
details : he  must  know  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
not  only  know  it  but  be  able  to  convey  his  knowledge 
clearly  to  others.  He  may  be  less  skilful  as  a prac- 
titioner than  the  other  man ; bnt  he  may  nevertheless 
be  a better  teacher.  He  needs  to  make  a special  study 
of  his  subject  with  the  object  of  fitting  himself  to  ex- 
plain it  to  others : and  he  needs  a good  deal  of  practice 
in  the  art  of  explaining. 

These,  it  mav  be  said,  are  generalities.  But  their 
importance  is  so  extensively  overlooked  that  it  is  neces 
sarv  to  emphasize  them  again  and  again.  At  every 
teachers'  examination  promising  candidates  fail  be- 
cause they  have  not  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of 
preparing  themselves  to  give  lucid  explanations  that 
will  be  intelligible  and  helpful  to  others.  It  is  not 
alwavs  the  knowledge  that  is  defective  ; but  knowledge, 
however  profound  and  thorough,  is  of  very  little  value 
in  the  class-room  unless  it  can  be  expressed  in  clear 
language.  A vague  and  indefinite  statement  of  a rule 
is  useless;  and  too  many  vague  and  indefinite  state- 
ments make  their  way  into  the  papers  worked  by  candi- 
dates at  teachers’  examinations.  The  most  generous 
and  indulgent  of  examiners  is  obliged  to  penalize 
would-be  teachers  who  exhibit  this  weakness.  At  this 
time  when  we  are  all  thinking  of  the  coming  days  when 
the  supreme  interests  of  the  communitv  will  compel  it 
to  seek  out  and  to  encourage  far  more- than  it  has  done 
in  the  past  the  efficient  teacher,  it  is  important  that 
every  man  and  everv  woman  who  hopes  to  secure  .a 
share  of  the  vast  and  responsible  work  that  will  await 
teachers  generally  and  commercial  teachers  in  particu- 
lar, should  prepare  with  all  the  thoroughness  possible 
to  undertake  the  indispensable  tasks.  One  of  the  most 
essential  of  the  varied  elements  that  make  up  that 
prejiaration  is  careful  and  systematic  training  in  the 
art  of  explaining.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  a thing 


well : the  teacher  must  know  how  to  convey  his  knowl- 
edge to  others.  To  that  end  he  must  be  able  to  explain. 
— Pitman’s  Journal  (England) . 


ART  OF  SUPERVISION 

T' HE  average  proprietor  or  department  head  feels  that 
to  supervise  he  must  paralyze,  move  about  in  a 
lordly  fashion  ordering  people  about  and  prying  into 
their  work,  pouncing  down  upon  them  unexpectedly 
m order  to  have  them  feel  that  he  is  keeping  his  eyes 
on  what  they  are  doing.  This  kind  of  supervision  kills 
initiative,  destroys  the  spirit  and  disrupts  organization. 
It  may  bring  in  a form  of  efficiency  but  it  does  not  con- 
sider the  personal  equation. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  commer- 
cial education  to  learn.  The  best  form  of  supervision 
is  that  which  supervises  without  any  one  knowing 
about  it.  Uift'erent  forms  of  supervision  can  be  used 
that  accomplish  the  results  without  having  the  people 
affected  feel  any  unpleasant  pressure  upon  them.  For 
example,  a department  head  with  a number  of  men 
under  him  keeps  in  touch  with  what  each  one  of  them 
is  doing  by  having  the  stenographers  bring  to  his  desk 
at  the  close  of  the  day  carbon  copies  of  all  letters  writ- 
ten. This  does  a number  of  things.  It  is  an  exact  rec- 
ord of  what  these  men  have  been  doing ; it  puts  various 
situations  before  the  official ; statistical  reports  of  the 
work  are  not  necessary  to  he  made  out ; it  gives  a 
check  on  the  stenographers ; and  enables  a man  to  see 
exactly  the  trend  of  the  entire  business.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  read  every  letter, 
yet  the  important  ones  are  scrutinized  and  the  subject 
is  at  hand  for  the  individual  or  group  conference. 

There  are  records  that  can  be  made,  not  so  much  by 
the  persons  themselves,  but  by  others  who  check  up 
their  results  so  that  commendation  and  .salary  in- 
creases can  be  made  upon  merit  rather  than  guess 
work.  When  employes  feel  that  merit  rather  than  pull 
is  what  will  bring  advancement,  there  is  not  the  need 
of  the  close  supervision  which  simply  drives  the  per- 
son along  in  the  work. 

A study  of  human  nature  is  one  of  the  necessary  re- 
quisites. The  problem  of  having  peojjle  work  or  live 
together  intimately  is  one  that  could  well  be  considered 
as  a part  of  every  man’s  commercial  education.  Xo 
two  people  are  ever  handled  exactly  a|ike.  Each  one 
also  works  in  his  own  way.  Mistakes  are  often  made 
in  trying  to  supervise  the  work,  obliging  the  people  to 
do  the  work  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  another  per- 
son has  done  it,  whereas  the  emphasis  should  be  made 
on  the  result  rather  than  the  way  it  is  accomplished. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  the  work  is  not  of  a 
mechanical  type  primarily,  but  deals  with  creative  or 
selling  projects. — Efficiency  Magazine. 


Every  author  or  publisher  of  any  shorthand  book 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  Aus- 
tralia is  requested  by  Mr.  Julius  Ensign  Rockwell, 
31  “S”  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  send  him 
at  once  for  insertion  in  the  Bibliography  of  Short- 
hand which  is  to  be  published  next  year  by  the  United 
States  Government,  in  an  edition  of  over  12,000,  the 
full  title  page;  the  date  of  the  several  editions  (with 
new  title  if  changed),  the  size  of  page,  the  price  and 
any  other  interesting  matter  concerning  the  same. 
Help  make  this  book  perfect  and  of  inestimable  value 
to  all  shortband  men. 


JuxE,  1916. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING - BEGINNING  COURSE 

By  S.  E.  Leslie. 

PLATE  1. 


This  is  the  concluding  lesson  in  this  course.  For  the 
occasion  I have  arranged  a variety  of  copies.  This  par- 
ticular plate  is  designed  for  movement  purposes.  The 


small  letters  constitute  the  most  valuable  movement  drills 
for  the  student  after  he  has  passed  the  elementary  stage 
in  movement  development. 


PLATE  2. 


Next  to  the  small  letters  in  value  as  movement  drills 
should  be  placed  capital  letters  used  in  combinations. 
Most  of  the  capitals  readily  join  with  others  and  they 
exemplify  to  a marked  degree  that  feature  of  writing 


which  has  been  so  appropriately  termed  “playing  lines.” 
It  is  positively  refreshing  for  the  penman  to  sit  down 
and  practice  combinations  such  as  these.  Many  hours 
may  be  profitably  spent  every  week  in  so  doing. 


PLATE  3. 


Superscriptions  are  rather  difficult  but  they  make  pleas- 
ant copy.  In  the  two  given  in  this  plate  we  find  repre- 
sented the  form  most  commonly  used  in  business.  Ob- 
serve the  uniformity  in  height  of  capitals,  the  ease  and 
grace  with  which  the  pen  has  passed  from  one  word  to 


another.  The  name,  city  and  state  should  be  written  very 
plain  and  distinct.  The  local  address  may  be  written  in 
a smaller  hand  if  so  desired.  After  mastering  these  two 
superscriptions  practice  on  the  addresses  of  your  friends. 
Lay  your  work  to  one  side  for  comparison  later  on. 
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PLATE  4. 


This  plate  properly  follows  the  middle  plate  on  page  412 
in  the  May  Journal.  It  is  the  last  of  two  plates  con- 
stituting a quick  review  of  all  the  capitals,  small  letters, 


figures  and  characters.  When  but  a few  minutes  may  be 
spent  in  polishing  up  one’s  writing  these  two  plates  should 
be  used. 


PLATE  5. 


Letters,  words  and  sentences  all  have  their  place  in  the  ability  to  produce  a neatly  written  paragraph.  The 

learning  to  write.  The  acme  of  writing  skill  is  found  in  lines  in  this  plate  contain  material  for  hours  of  practice. 


PLATE  6. 


The  loop  letters  show  the  first  indications  of  diminish-  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  aspirant  in  writing.  This 
ing  power  in  writing.  Per  contra,  the  increasing  ability  group  of  letters  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  small  ones 
to  execute  them  easily,  rapidly  and  uniformly  should  be  to  master.  They  are  all  in  this  plate. 
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PLATE  7. 


Z Q 




A beautiful  set  of  capitals  which  should  be  written  spacing.  The  stanza  of  poetry  can  be  quickly  memorized 
quickly  and  gracefully.  Observe  uniformity  in  height  and  and  will  make  a useful  and  valuable  copy. 

PLATE  8. 
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WRITING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

An  Extraordinary  Case. 


By  C.  C. 

JOHN  CL.ARK.  a pupil  in  Public  School  No.  80,. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both 
arms  in  an  automobile  accident  when  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  John  is  now  twelve,  and  during  the 
three  years  he  has  learned  to  do  many  things,  some 
of  which  seem  almost  incredible.  One  of  his  remark- 
able achievements  is  his  penmanship,  a specimen  of 
which  is  shown  below. 

This  hoy  holds  his  pen  with  his  lips  and  writes 


Lister. 

quite  legibly  and  with  evidence  of  freedom.  In 
fact,  his  spelling  lessons  are  written  in  a style  of 
penmanship  that  for  neatness,  clearness  and  free- 
dom compares  favorably  with  the  writing  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  not  handicapped  as  he  is.  The 
accompanying  does  not  do  John  justice.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  writing  wdth  India  ink,  he  did  not 
write  as  freely  and  smoothly  as  he  does  with  the 
ink  used  in  school. 


BUSINESS  WRITING— ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  E.  C.  Mills 


y 
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END  OF  COURSE  FOR  1915-16,  BY  E.  C.  MILLS. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  Round  Tables 


BOOKKEEPING  ROUND  TABLE 

THE  Bookkeeping  Round  Table  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 

C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston.  In  a 
brief  introductory  speech,  he  stated  that  although  the  sub- 
ject of  bookkeeping  was  very  old  and  well  established  in  com- 
mercial courses,  the  difficulty  in  planning  the  Round  Table 
had  been  not  what  to  say,  but  what  particular  phase  most 
needed  discussion.  He  said  that  he  thought  that  the  grow- 
ing vocational  idea  would  modify  the  bookkeeping  course. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  C.  C.  Atticks,  of  the  High  School  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  took  up  the  question  “Do  we  teach  book- 
keeping to  turn  out  bookkeepers  or  to  benefit  and  develop  stu- 
dents?” He  strongly  recommended  a survey  of  the  business 
activity  in  each  particular  locality  to  determine  the  high 
school  courses.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  know  for  what 
the  student  was  being  prepared.  He  believed  that  bookkeep- 
ing might  be  used  as  a means  through  which  penmanship  and 
commercial  arithmetic  could  be  taught,  and  he  commented  on 
the  increased  ease  in  commercial  arithmetic  which  he  had 
observed  in  classes  after  the  study  of  bookkeeping.  He  said 
no  other  subject  gave  a better  foundation  for  intelligent  read- 
ing on  business  subjects.  Discussions  of  actual  office  condi- 
tions could  be  introduced  into  this  course  better  than  in  any 
other.  He  admitted  that  the  objection  to  spending  much  time 
on  bookkeeping  is  sometimes  well  founded  as  the  subject  is 
now  taught.  The  value  of  working  sets  lies  in  the  drill  on  the 
three  R’s ; increased  power  of  observation,  of  accuracy  and  of 
following  instructions — all  of  which  are  requirements  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Atticks  mentioned  an  interesting  custom  in  the  Brook- 
line High  School  of  collecting  sets  of  forms  actually  used 
by  various  large  companies ; the  city  auditing  department,  the 
Brookline  Trust  Company,  etc.  He  said  a discussion  of  these 
gives  familiarity  with  actual  business.  As  bookkeeping  gives 
the  executive  an  insight  into  what  is  going  on  in  an  office,  the 


study  of  it  assists  the  student  in  comprehending  business 
routine.  Another  special  value  of  the  bookkeeping  course 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  student  is  active;  he  does  something 
for  himself,  under  guidance,  of  course,  but  in  such  a way  as 
to  develop  some  degree  of  initiative  and  self-confidence. 

George  L.  Hoffacher,  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  spoke 
on  “How  a Teacher  May  Benefit  from  a Course  of  Account- 
ing.” 

He  said  that  a teacher  would  find  that  the  study  of  account- 
ing would  improve  his  technique  and  the  classification  of  state- 
ments and  would  tend  to  orderly  habits  of  thought.  Account- 
ing, as  it  is  practised  today,  demands  a knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics ; a knowledge  of  commercial  law,  and  a command  of 
language. 

The  teacher  of  bookkeeping  who  has  never  studied  account- 
ing will  find  that  by  taking  it  up  he  has  gained  a better 
command  of  bookkeeping  and  has  a broader  grasp  on  the  sub- 
ject than  he  ever  had  before. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  do  outside  work  and  should  do 
such  work.  The  experience  they  would  gain  through  actual 
business  and  the  contact  with  business  men  would  be  helpful, 
and  they  would  increase  in  power  and  forcefulness.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  knowledge  is  to  get  it  first-hand. 

He  advised  the  teachers  of  bookkeeping  to  arrange,  if  possi- 
We,  to  take  a course  in  accounting.  They  would  find  their 
time  and  money  well  invested  and  the  returns  immediate  and 
important. 

After  this,  Katharine  F.  Cody,  of  the  Roxbury  High  School, 
spoke  on  “Aims  and  Methods  in  First-High  Bookkeeping.” 

Miss  Cody  considered  that  the  best  thing  in  the  First-High 
bookkeeping  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  to  develop  good 
habits  and  to  cultivate  business  character.  Business  habits 
would  be  formed  by  beginning  with  neat  and  logical  book- 
keeping terms  and  carrying  this  on  through  the  entire  year 
until  habits  were  fixed.  Students  will  form  good  habits  or 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

TWO  SYSTEMS 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS 

Give  your  students  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  from 
the  START.  The  NEW  BLISS  will  increase 
your  attendance,  give  your  students  a better 
preparation  and  fill  your  requirements  in  every 
way. 


FOLDER 

This  is  a BUSINESS  PRACTICE  system.  No 
offices  required.  Just  the  thing  for  a small  com- 
mercial department  or  Night  School.  This  is  also 
put  up  especially  for  a two  or  three  year  High 
School  course. 


Free  Correspondence  Course  to  Teachers  Adopting  the  Bliss 

Let  us  send  you  examination  copies  of 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting  and  National  Dictation 

F.  H.  BUSS  PUB.  CO. 

BREWER  ARCADE  SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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slovenly  habits  according  as  the  teacher  insists  upon  good 
work  or  lets  things  go. 

Students  should  be  taught  to  ask  the  question : “How  should 
I arrange  my  material  to  use  it  to  the  best  effect?”  Students 
should  be  graded  on  the  way  in  which  they  do  this,  and  on 
the  neatness  and  despatch  with  which  they  accomplish  their 
work.  The  actual  bookkeeping  learned  in  the  First-High 
might  be  negligible,  but  good  habits  and  development  of  char- 
acter would  be  something  that  would  last  all  their  lives’  long. 

After  that,  Charles  W.  Pearson,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass.,  spoke  on  “Financial  State- 
ments,” and  M.  H.  Bigelow,  of  the  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
addressed  the  Round  Table  on  “Office  Practice;  the  Better 
Way.”  We  hope  to  give  the  substance  of  these  addresses 
in  a later  number  of  the  Journal. 


THE  GREGG  ROUND  TABLE 

■^HE  Gregg  round  table  held  in  connection  with  the 
^ convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  As- 
sociation, April  21,  was  largely  attended;  and  the  discus- 
sions were  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Evans,  of  the  High  School  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  presided. 

The  first  subject  was  “Back  to  Fundamentals”  by  John 
Robert  Gregg.  He  emphasized  particularly  the  impor- 
tance of  penmanship  in  shorthand,  and  advised  that  a 
portion  of  each  recitation  period  be  devoted  to  longhand 
penmanship  practice.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  question  was  raised,  “Does  not  the  pupil  get  training 
in  the  execution  of  shorthand  forms  in  every  recitation?” 
Mr.  Gregg  held  that  practice  in  longhand  penmanship 
was  of  great  value  and  advised  particular  drill  on  it 
throughout  the  course.  Mr.  SoRelle  suggested  that  pen- 
manship be  emphasized  at  the  beginning,  as  it  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  speed,  and  as  that  time  is  best  for  break- 
ing and  avoiding  bad  habits. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Ingersoll  gave  a discussion  of  the  plans  for 
the  certification  of  Gregg  teachers  to  distinguish  those  of 
great  ability  and  long  experience,  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand.  He  pointed  out  that 


the  standard  for  certification  should  be  very  high,  as  a 
low  standard  would  render  the  certificate  valueless,  while 
a high  standard  certificate  would  tend  to  raise  salaries. 

The  general  discussion  on  “How  the  Busy  Teacher 
May  Maintain  and  Acquire  Speed”  brought  out  the  value  of 
the  dictaphone  to  teachers,  whose  difficulty  is  constant  work 
from  the  printed  page.  In  discussing  what  speed  should  be 
required  of  teachers  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  do  whatever  was  expected  of  his  pupils. 


PITMANIC  ROUND  TABLE 

■THE  Pitmanic  round  table  conference  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers’  Convention,  which  was  held  in  the 
Packard  School  Friday  afternoon,  April  21,  was  well  attended, 
every  seat  in  the  assembly  room  being  filled  and  a number 
of  people  standing. 

The  program  was  an  unusually  interesting  one,  and  was 
conducted  entirely  by  Pitmanic  teachers. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Dietrich,  of  the  Atlantic  City  High  School,  was 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and  gave  a very  interesting  pre- 
liminary address. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Healy,  M.A.,  of  the  Evander  Childs  High 
School,  New  York,  gave  a paper  entitled  “Teachers’  Working 
Library,”  emphasizing  its  value  and  giving  a list  of  the  books 
which  should  be  included. 

Mr.  Meyer  A.  Zinman,  M.A.,  of  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  gave  a talk  on  “The  Underlying  Principles  of 
Shorthand,  and  How  They  Should  Be  Applied  in  Teach- 
ing,” giving  much  valuable  information  and  illustrating  his 
rem.arks  on  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Olson,  of  the  Madison  High  School,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  outlined  his  methods  of  interesting  his  pupils  in 
shorthand,  giving  many  valuable  suggestions  which  teachers 
could  follow  to  advantage. 

Mr.  D.  J.  George,  Wood’s  School,  New  York,  gave  a paper 
on  “Examinations  in  Shorthand  for  the  Theory  Department,” 
which  contained  many  helpful  ideas. 

The  papers  were  freely  discussed  by  many  of  the  teachers 
present. 


Official  Test  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

By  New  Y ork  Board  of  Education 

By  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  official  parallel  classes  were  conducted  in  the  New 
York  Evening  High  School  and  the  Brooklyn  Evening  High  School 
during  the  season  of  1915-1916. 

The  official  tests  disclose  that  the 

Gregg  Classes  Secured  Above  80%  Better  Results 

than  the  Pitman  classes.  The  test  also  showed  conclusively  that  the  Gregg 
classes,  with  an  equal  number  of  hours’  instruction,  far  outdistanced  their  com- 
petitors in  speed,  in  accuracy,  in  attendance , and  in  advancement. 

No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  has 
been  adduced  than  is  shown  by  the  results  of  this  official  test  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education. 

Full  details,  which  are  not  available  at  the  moment,  will  be  published  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  magazine.  In  the  meantime  those  interested  are  requested  to  write  us  for  fur- 
ther details. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Xew  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Instructions  and 
Requirements  for 

Securing  a Business  Journal 
Penmanship  Certificate 

(1)  The  work  assigned  in  our  penmanship 
lesson  in  the  Business  Journal  must  be  care- 
fully practised  each  month. 

(2)  Preserve  the  beginning  specimen  of 
the  student’s  work  and  a specimen  of  the 
same  wording  monthly  until  the  instructor 
considers  the  work  shows  sufficient  improve- 
ment to  justify  sending  it  in  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

(3)  These  specimens  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Penmanship  Editor  of  the  Busi- 
ness Journal,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

(4)  If  the  penmanship  judges  consider  the 
specimens  of  satisfactory  improvement,  a 
certificate  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  will  be  granted  upon  the  receipt  of 
seventy-five  cents  to  non-subscribers  and 
fifty  cents  to  subscribers. 

(5)  In  submitting  specimens,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  student  and  the  course  in  which  he 
expects  to  receive  his  certificate. 

(6)  Should  the  student  desire  the  speci- 
mens returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be 
enclosed. 

The  Business  Journal 

Penmanship  Department 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


TYPEWRITING  ROUND  TABLE 

"THE  Typewriting  Round  Table  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  first 
speaker,  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  took  up  the 
subject  of  typewriting  in  the  evening  schools  and  pointed  out 
the  following  conditions  which  modify  or  should  modify 
leaching  methods  in  the  evening  schools  compared  with  the 
day  schools.  Night  school  classes  include  students  already 
employed ; students  who  have  a partial  course,  or  access  to  a 
machine ; day  school  pupils  who  go  into  the  night  schools  from 
various  motives  and  the  factory  workers  to  whom  a knowl- 
edge of  stenography  and  typewriting  represents  the  direct  way 
to  pleasanter  work  and  higher  wages.  The  first  point  of  dif- 
ference between  night  and  day  school  was  that  classes  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  were  compelled  to  take  the  work  at 
these  hours  and  had  sufficient  preparation  to  derive  benefit 
from  such  work.  Because  pupils  and  teacher  are  both  tired 
in  the  night  classes,  extra  incentives  are  needed ; those  sug- 
gested were  two  or  three  minute  periods  of  relaxation ; short 
talks  by  the  teachers  about  the  machine,  etc. ; particular  care 
as  to  light  and  ventilation ; and  music,  which  was  described 
as  the  l)est  means  of  resting  and  helping  pupils.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  no  subject  required  greater  concentration 
so  teachers  for  the  night  classes  must  be  chosen  for  a liveli- 
ness and  energy  which  will  keep  pupils  stirred  up  to  the  point 
of  exerting  themselves.  Methods  of  the  night  schools  should 
differ  from  those  in  the  day  in  the  direction  of  less  insistence 
on  accuracy.  Students  should  leave  every  session  with  a feel- 
ing of  accomplishment ; with  long  lessons  on  which  perfec- 
tion is  required,  this  is  impossible.  A session  may  pass  in 
which  he  has  finished  nothing.  To  keep  up  his  interest,  he 
must  feel  that  he  has  progressed;  has  finished  something. 
Instead  of  the  requirement  of  handing  in  an  exercise  per- 
fectly completed,  Mr.  Nichols  stated  that  in  the  night  schools 
in  which  he  was  interested  the  requirement  is  worded  “three 
copies  of  a stated  degree  of  accuracy,”  so  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  acceptable  copy  leaves  the  student  with  an  im- 
pression that  his  work  is  one-third  done.  Perfect  accuracy 
in  the  third  copy  is  encouraged  but  not  required. 

No  student  should  be  allowed,  Mr.  Nichols  recommended, 
to  take  more  than  40  or  50  minutes  of  typewriting,  particularly 
in  the  evening,  as  the  degree  of  concentration  necessary  for 
progress  cannot  be  kept  up  for  longer  than  this  time.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Nichols’  paper,  Mr.  J.  E.  Fuller, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Nichols  in  advising  a 
radical  difference  in  treatment  in  the  night  school;  more 
“snap  and  ginger,”  and  leniency  enough  to  avoid  dis- 
couraging students.  Mr.  Beygrau,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City,  outlined  his_  experiment 
in  teaching  the  first  ten  lessons  in  typewriting  in  the 
dark.  He  regarded  the  use  of  shields  as  frequently  unsuccess- 
ful. He  also  described  the  card  record  used  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  to  record  each  student’s  progress. 

Miss  Eaton,  of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Kimball  also  contributed  to  the  discussion.  Mr.  Spillman, 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  gave  an  excellent  little 
talk  on  the  theme  that  “We  get  what  we  look  for”  in  type- 
writing as  in  many  other  things.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  giving  pupils  ideals  of  speed  and  accuracy  before 
expecting  them  to  attain  them. 


THE  MANAGERS’  ROUND  TABLE 

XHE  management  of  the  Round  Table  was  under  the  super- 
* vision  of  S.  P.  Hurst,  of  Hurst’s  Private  School,  Buffalo. 

The  discussion  on  “To  what  extent  should  the  private  school 
associate  itself  with  community  and  civic  work”  was  led  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute.  Dr.  Forbes 
spoke  of  the  ideals  of  the  profession.  He  said  a commercial 
education  should  not  be  undertaken  merely  as  a means  to  earn 
one’s  bread,  but  should  be  acquired  as  a work  for  the  com- 
munity and  for  our  higher  selves ; that  if  we  looked  at  these 
things  from  the  ideal  standpoint,  the  school  should  be  as 
sacred  as  a church,  and  the  teacher  should  go  at  his  work 
from  the  same  high  motives  as  should  animate  the  minister. 
Then,  given  a teacher  with  high  ideals  such  as  this,  how  far 
should  he  go  in  outside  work? 

It  is  evident  he  should  not  engage  in  outside  work  to  the 
neglect  of  his  school  work  and  of  the  duty  he  owes  his 
students.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that  a man  who  works 
outside  will  thereby  broaden  himself  and  will  do  his  school 
work  more  effectively  and  have  a larger  influence  over  his 
students. 

He  thought  the  most  valuable  outside  work  that  a teacher 
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could  do  was  civic  work,  i.  e.,  the  business  teacher  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  business  community ; he  should  be  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; he  should  take  part  in  all  its 
work  for  the  good  of  the  city ; he  should  fraternize  and  work 
with  business  men  of  the  city  and  help  in  all  good  movements. 
In  their  own  experience  in  the  Rochester  Business  Institute, 
they  found  that  all  the  work  they  had  done  in  this  direction, 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  had  been  returned  to  them 
many  fold. 

He  said  that  at  this  time  the  private  business  school  was  on 
trial — new  conditions  had  arisen,  and  the  question  was : 
whether  these  new  conditions  made  the  private  business  school 
unnecessaiy?  It  is  our  business  to  show  that  the  more  flexible 
course  of  the  private  business  school  meet  needs  that  could  not 
be  met  in  the  public  school.  He  adjured  his ‘hearers  to  get 
out  of  a rut — to  lead  the  public  schools,  not  to  follow  them. 

Louis  M.  Crandall,  of  the  Norwich  Business  College,  en- 
dorsed all  that  Dr.  Ford  had  said ; stated  he  had  tried  it  and 
it  paid. 

The  next  subject  was:  “What  advantage,  if  any,  could  come 
to  the  school  by  the  manager’s  handling  of  some  schoolroom 
work?” 

The  opening  discussion  was  to  have  been  conducted  by 
J.  E.  Gill,  of  the  Rider,  Moore  & Stewart  School,  Trenton, 
but,  as  he  was  unable  to  attend,  Mr.  Gill  delegated  his  partner, 
Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  manager  must  keep  in  touch  with  the 
school ; he  must  lead  and  he  must  train  leaders  to  do  things 
which  are  necessary,  and  that  he  should  occasionally  handle 
some  of  the  schoolroom  teaching.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought,  the  manager  should  have  too  many  other  things  to  do 
to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Moore  was  followed  by  H.  M.  Rowe,  who  continued 
along  the  same  line.  He  said  that  the  student  appreciated 
very  much  any  help  he  received  from  the  manager ; it  was  a 
compliment  that  he  did  not  forget. 

W.  E.  Douglas,  of  the  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 
spoke  on  the  competition  of  the  Commercial  High  School  and 
its  effect  on  some  of  the  private  business  schools.  Mr.  Douglas 
advocated  better  and  more  thorough  work  for  those  schools 
that  were  feeling  the  effects  of  high  school  competition. 

Thomas  Conyngton,  of  The  Business  Journ.\l,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  problem  that  was  before  the  private  schools 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  advised  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  raise  the  business  school  standards  higher,  and 
to  bring  up  all  the  schools  that  were  deficient,  to  the  levels 
of  the  better  schools  represented  by  those  who  had  spoken 
at  the  meeting. 

He  was  followed  by  B.  F.  Miller,  of  Des  Moines,  who  spoke 
at  some  length  on  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  the 
Accredited  Schools’  Association,  and  their  efforts  to  elevate 
the  standards  and  put  the  whole  matter  of  commercial  con- 
ditions on  a higher  plane. 

.■\fter  this  the  meeting  adjourned. 


W AIMXED 

December,  January  and  February  issues  of  the 
Business  Journal.  The  subscription  of  any 
subscriber  will  be  extended  six  months,  if  he 
will  forward  these  copies  before  July  1 to  the 
Business  Manager,  8th  Floor,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 

WESTERN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL,  established  15  years  in  a grow- 
ing manufacturing  city  of  60,000.  High  rate  of  tuition  and  first- 
class  reputation,  splendid  equipment  and  ideal  location.  A fine 
chance  for  two  commercial  teachers,  or  man  and  wife,  and  one 
teacher.  Quick  for  cash — $6,500.  Insurance  $7,.500.  Don’t  write 
unless  you  have  the  money  and  mean  business.  Address, 
“Western,”  care  of  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

A small  well  established  Business  School.  City  of  18,000  in 
Mass.  No  opposition.  Business  in  city  good.  Can  be  bought 
right.  A good  chance  to  own  your  own  business.  Everything 
Square  and  above  board,  .\ddress  “Estate,”  care  Pen.  Art 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

$1,380  cash  will  buy  a live  Connecticut  Business 
College  if  the  purchase  is  made  before  July  1st.  Ex- 
cellent reason  for  selling.  Address  M.,  care  The 
Business  Journal. 


Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Graduate,  College,  Divinity,  Normal,  Commercial  .and  Music, 
by  mail  and  in  residence.  Degrees  conferred.  Also  special 
courses  in  Physical  Culture,  Short  Story  Writing,  and  Sales- 
manship. Grades  from  standard  institutions  and  conference 
work  accepted.  Prices  reasonable.  Pay  by  installments. 
Catalog. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  E.  C.  T.  A. 

'THE  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers’  Association,  held  at  New  York  City, 
April  20,  21  and  22,  was  reported  by  Mr.  Clem  Boling  on 
the  Stenotype  for  the  Association  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Stenotype  Company. 

Mr.  Boling  established  several  world’s  rec- 
ords for  speed  and  accuracy  at  the  Interna- 
tional Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held  at  At- 
lantic City  and  surprised  the  veteran  court 
reporters  by  taking  dictation  at  the  rate 
of  280  words  a minute  for  a period  of 
five  minutes,  making  an  accuracy  record 
of  97.37%. 

Like  many  other  successful  young 
men,  Mr.  Boling  was  born  and  raised 
on  the  farm.  Flis  early  education  was 
in  a district  school  near  his  home  just 
outside  of  Windsor,  Illinois.  After 
graduating  from  this  school,  he  at- 
tended the  Windsor  High  School. 

Soon  after  graduating  from  the  high  school,  he  entered 
Sparks  Business  College  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  to  study 
Stenotypy.  It  was  soon  after  completing  the  course  in 
Stenotypy  that  he  made  the  remarkable  record  at  Atlantic 
City. 


THE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

310  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 


12-mch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 


A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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Let  me  411  your  diplomas  in  finest  Test  Lettering  or  Old  English.  Single 

diploma,  25c.  My  free  circular  shows  styles  and  gives  rates  for  quantities.  Pen- 
manship taught  by  mail.  Best  Linen  Finish  Cards  elegantly  written  in  Script 

or  Ornamental  Style,  25c.  doz.,  5 doz.  for  $1.00.  Glossy  Black  Ink,  10c. 

Best  White  Ink,  15c.,  postpaid. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN,  Campbell  Bldg.,  Sallna,  Kans. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PEIMMAIMSHIP 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZAUBItlAM  OOIXEOE  OF 
penmanship,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANEK 
METHOD  OF  WBITINO  (adopted  by  California),  by  subscribing 
for  tha  BUSINESS  EDUCATOB,  Address 


Dr.  Haney 


“A  Book  to  Keep  at  One’s  Desk” 

GOOD  EIMGLIISH 

By  Prof.  JOHN  L.  HANEY,  Ph.D. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  book  of  its  kind. 
Over  1000  misused  words  and  phrases  explained  for 
convenient  reference.  Sold  on  approval. 

Only  75  cts..  Postpaid.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  EGERXOIM  PRESS 
934  North  11th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


<^y^O/?LDi^ST 

^US/NESS-^OOKsY^EE 

A list  of  50  oest  Business  Books  in  English  language.  Invaluable  for  business  use 
and  in  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Books  listed  under  Accounting,  Corporate 
Procedure,  Advertising  and  Selling,  Financial,  General  Business,  etc.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  list  today. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE  TEACHER’S  OPPORTUNITY 

“FAILURE.”  This  is  the  one  word  that  is  most  feared  by 
those  who  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

STENO-TYPEWRITING  is  the  greatest  single  forward  step  in 
the  history  of  shorthand. 

The  business  man  is  now  able  to  get  what  he  has  long  de- 
sired. A system  of  note  taking  that  will  make  his  typewriter 
do  double  duty.  Take  it  down  and  take  it  up.  The  typewriter 
has  proven  itself  the  business  man’s  greatest  friend.  With 
the  aid  of  Steno-typewriting  its  efficiency  is  doubled. 

More  than  one  hundred  schools  in  America  have  introduced 
Steno-typewriting,  also  schools  in  four  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  our  largest  industrial  plants  are  standardizing  on  it. 

Steno-typewriting  is  simple  because  the  notes  are  made  me- 
chanically. It  is  legible  because  it  is  print.  It  is  rapid  be- 
cause one  line  of  Steno-typewriting  notes  makes  three  lines 
of  typewriting,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  stenographer 
with  a speed  of  fifty  words  per  minute  on  the  typewriter  can 
take  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  dictation  per  minute  with 
the  same  number  of  strokes.  As  the  average  man  dictates 
seventy-five  words  per  minute,  the  Steno-typewriting  operator 
only  strikes  the  typewriter  keys  half  as  fast  when  taking 
dictation  as  when  transcribing.  Students  have  but  one  key- 
board to  learn,  the  typewriter  keyboard,  and  it  is  this  key- 
board that  governs  the  size  of  their  salary  check. 

More  and  better  letters  per  day  mean  better  pay. 

SPLENDID  POSITIONS  SECURED  FOR  TEACHERS  who 
qualify  in  Steno-typewriting,  either  by  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal instructions  at  our  home  office.  No  charge  is  made  to 
teachers  for  either  personal  or  correspondence  instructions. 
For  full  particulars  kindly  mail  coupon. 


Name  

Street  and  No. 

P.  O 

School  with  . 


BYRNE  PUB.  CO. 

27  E.  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF 
THE  N.  E.  A. 

the  great  convention  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  July  1-8, 
1916.  It  is  expected  that  the  attendance  will  be  phenomenally 
large,  probably  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  The  program  of  the 
Business  Section  so  far  as  it  has  been  arranged  is  as  follows ; 

“Economics  in  the  Commercial  High  School,”  Dr.  C.  A, 
Herrick,  president  Girard  College. 

“The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  Business  Education,”  Miss 
Louise  B.  Krause,  Librarian,  Chicago. 

“How  Teachers  Can  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Account- 
ing and  Bookkeeping  Courses,”  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  ex- 
president of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants, 
and  assistant  professor  of  accounting,  Columbia  University. 

“Teaching  Bookkeeping  in  the  High  School,”  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bartholomew,  inspector  of  Commercial  Education,  State  of 
New  York. 

“Business  English  and  Advertising,”  Mr.  G.  B.  Hotchkiss, 
Professor  of  Business  English  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Advertising,  New  York  University. 

“Typewriting  Methods  in  the  High  School.”  (The  speaker 
not  yet  determined.) 

“Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools.”  (The  speaker  not 
yet  determined.) 


A NEW  SCHOOL 

U'  W.  STOWELL,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  College,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  after 
June  1st,  is  to  assume  the  head-mastership  of  the  Marquand 
School  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Marquand  School  will  offer  courses  for  young  men 
entering  the  business  field,  for  those  who  contemplate  technical 
or  mechanical  work  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  college  or 
university.  Special  features  of  the  school  will  be  small  classes, 
personal  work,  male  teachers,  supervised  athletics,  all  in 
most  cheerful  quarters,  the  last  word  in  light,  ventilation  and 
heat. 

Experience  as  a district  school  teacher,  a high  school  prin- 
cipal, superintendent  of  a private  business  school  and  director 
of  public  evening  school  work,  has  prepared  Mr.  Stowell  to 
the  highest  degree  for  the  position  as  head  master. 

The  school  will  be  located  in  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
at  55  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn,  and  will  utilize  the  equipment 
of  that  building,  including  gymnasium,  swimming  pools, 
auditoriums,  etc.  The  term  begins  September  21,  1916. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSES 

THE  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  offers  special  work  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  in  the  Trade  and  Industry  Division,  where  the 
courses  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
expect  to  engage  in  such  business  pursuits  as  accountancy, 
banking,  foreign  trade,  and  insurance;  and  also  in  the  Philan- 
thropic Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  in 
charitable  organizations,  settlement  work,  child-welfare  agen- 
cies, and  social  research. — From  the  University  of  Chicago 
News  Letter. 


A FAKER 

“Chorthaxd  IX  30  D.\ys” — Be  a stenographer  thirty  days 
from  now ! \Ve  guarantee  100  words  per  minute  in 
Boyd’s  Syl-lab-ic  system  in  30  days. 

“MOON’S  Schools,  587  W.  181st  St.,  New  York.” 
Moon  is  a faker  who  cannot  make  good  his  claims. 
His  guarantee  is  bosh.  The  Tribune  has  given  him  every 
chance  to  produce  pupils  who  have  succeeded  by  his  sys- 
tem as  he  offered  to  do.  He  has  not  produced  a single 
pupil  in  proof.  The  wise  will  shun  Moon  and  all  the  30- 
day  shorthand  promisers. — The  Nezv  York  Tribune. 


The  Department  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
says:  “The  statistics  of  the  art  of  shorthand  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  imposition  which 
is  practised  upon  the  unwary  under  the  form  of  ‘Systems 
of  Shorthand  in  One  Month,’  ‘Reporting  Skill  in  Three 
Months.’  The  advertisers  of  such  boons  (Heaven  save 
the  mark)  cannot  be  too  severely  handled.” 
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Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


The  Elements  of  Industrial  Management.  By  J.  Russell 
Smith,  Ph.D.  292  pp.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  readable  form  the 
fundamentals  of  industrial  management  for  the  student  and 
the  young  business  man.  That  the  author  has  attained  his 
purpose  is  readily  evident  to  the  most  casual  reader.  He  has 
practically  avoided  all  the  uninteresting  technical  refinements 
that  are  met  with  by  the  experienced  works’  manager,  but  he 
has  covered  the  fundamentals  so  essential  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  value  as  a text  is  materially  increased  by  the  frequent 
use  of  concrete  examples  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  suc- 
cessful men. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  historical  setting 
of  the  modern  industrial  organization.  Of  these  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  part- 
nership form  of  organization  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
Following  this  the  author  discusses  in  order  the  management 
and  advantages  of  the  modern  industrial  organization  that  is 
developed  for  large  scale  production.  He  sets  forth  quite 
clearly  the  modern  tendencies  toward  specialization.  Several 
interesting  chapters  follow  on  the  location  of  the  industry 
and  the  factory,  and  the  many  factors  that  determine  it;  such 
as  the  source  of  supply  of  material,  labor,  fuel,  shipping  facili- 
ties, etc. 

The  balance  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of  labor  and  compensa- 
tion for  it.  A splendid  chapter  at  the  close,  entitled  “Outside 
the  Works,”  deals  with  the  vaster  problems  of  industry.  The 
following  quotation  concerning  the  industrial  depression  is 
characteristic  of  the  style  and  method  of  the  author  : 

“We  have  in  our  midst  the  final  lunacy  of  the  ages — 
an  industrial  depression — unused  resources,  piles  of  raw 
material  lying  inert,  rows  of  fully  equipped  factories  with 
their  machines  standing  silent  and  idle,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  hungry,  poor,  half  naked,  clamoring  merely 
for  the  chance  to  work — ...  If  we  could  just,  by 
some  miracle,  untangle  our  centipede  legs  and  get  a-going, 
it  is  plain  there  would  be  three  or  four  times  as  much 
stuff  to  use,  which  ought  to  mean  three  or  four  times  as 
much  real  wages  ...  I,  therefore,  submit  to  such  of 
the  younger  generation  of  American  business  men  who 
may  take  the  time  to  read  this  book  that  one  of  the  grpt 
factors  in  the  success  of  any  business  is  anything  which 
tends  to  increase  stability  and  put  out  of  the  way  indus- 
trial depression.  This  means  study  of  economic  ques- 
tions by  the  business  man — the  really  practical  business 
man. 

“Great  things  could  be  done  if  the  five  thousand  men  who 
dominate  the  industries  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
clude that  they  were  going  to  work  for  industrial  sta- 
bility as  earnestly  as  many  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  now  working  for  their  hobbies.” 


Productive  Advertising.  By  Herbert  W.  Hess.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  358  pp.  Price 
$2.50. 

For  the  student  who  hopes  to  become  a creative  advertise- 
ment writer,  for  the  executive  who  wants  to  be  an  accurate 
judge  of  good  and  bad  in  advertising,  and  for  the  practical 
advertising  manager  who  needs  to  study  some  technical  point 
in  connection  with  his  work,  “Productive  Advertising”  offers 
a fund  of  useful  information. 

As  a text-book  the  work  is  well  planned.  First  is  presented 
an  analysis  of  the  principles  underlying  advertising,  a number 
of  examples  for  critical  study  and  explanation  of  such  details 
as  the  styles  of  type,  arrangement  of  type,  borders,  various 
processes  of  reproducing  illustrations,  registration  and  in- 
fringement of  trade-marks,  etc.  The  second  part  is  designed 
to  assist  in  the  creation  of  an  advertising  campaign  by  the 
student.  Each  chapter  throughout  the  book  is  concluded  with 
a set  of  questions,  one  of  problems,  and  suggested  reading. 

Although  the  style  of  the  writer  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  gracefulness,  it  is  clear.  The  interests  of  the  ad- 
vertising man  in  the  field  of  history,  economics,  psychology 
and  advertising  technique  are  covered.  Previous  works  on 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Endorsement  From  a Well  Known  C.  P.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  ■: 

The  best  correspondence  course  in  America  (or 
Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  is 
the  Bennett  Course,  by  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia. 
(Dated  March  6,  19i6. ) 

O.  C.  DORNEY,  C.  P.  A.,  President, 
American  Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of 
R.  J.  Bennett.  Send  for  circulars  of  in- 
formation of  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


1 Principality 
Pen. 


CILLOTTS 
PRjNCIfALlTY 


Elastic  Pen 


No.  601 EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEFS  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  & CO..  Sole  Agents.  93  Chambers  St..  New  Yf>rk 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  1$  cents  for 
2 oz.  bottle  by  mul.  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Penman 


The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  N7w"?'o^k 
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NEXT  YEAR 

will  be  a new  year.  Will  you  go  on  using  the 
same  old  books,  or  will  you  investigate  the 
market  and  supply  your  schools  with  the 
latest  texts? 

Every  text  suggested  in  the  following  list 
reflects  the  latest  approved  thought  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats; 

Lyons’  Bookkeeping,  for  beginners,  followed 
by  a strong  list  of  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced texts. 

New  Business  Arithmetic. 

Modern  Business  English. 

New  Business  Speller. 

Burgess’  Commercial  Law. 

Van  Sant  Manual  of  Shorthand,  accompanied 
and  followed  by  a strong  line  of  exercise 
books,  readers,  and  reference  books  in  the 
Munson  System. 

Dictation  Studies. 

Modern  Typewriting. 

Stenographer’s  Business  Practice. 

If  the  commercial  text  you  need  is  not  in  the 
above  list,  write  to  us — we  probably  pub- 
lish it. 

LYONS  & GARNAHAM 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue  131  E.  23rd  Street 


Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 


A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  the  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 


For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt., 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY.C.P.  A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


the  subject  and  well-known  authorities  have  been  generously 
drawn  on  for  some  of  the  material,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
technical  matters  of  illustrating  the  advertisement  is  un- 
equalled. 

Besides  all  this,  we  are  provided  with  something  like  a 
philosophy  of  advertising ; 

“*  * '*  Granted  a thing  world  necessary  for  a person’s 

visible  existence ; granted  that  he  grows  accordingly  as  he 
continues  to  accept  these  things,  and  to  harmonize  their  re- 
lationship ; granted  that  adaptability  to  this  thing  realm  is 
made  possible  by  means  of  certain  universal  human  qualities — 
we  have  a fourth  factor  * * * ^ factor  which  encourages 

human  growth — a factor  which  assists  human  adaptability,  and 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  arouse  curiosity,  to  realize  neces- 
sity, to  stimulate  desire  or  to  compel  initiative.  This  factor 
is  practically  known  as  advertising.  It  is  philosophically 
termed  education.” 


Pitm.vn’s  Theory  Practice  Book.  By  Edwin  W.  Smith. 

247  pp.  Two  volumes.  Price  50c.  each. 

This  exercise  book  is  arranged  for  use  with  the  Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  the  “Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.” 
It  is  designed  to  conserve  the  time  and  energy  of  both 
student  and  teacher,  and  its  plan  of  writing  the  shorthand 
for  each  lesson  directly  below  the  printed  words,  with  a 
space  provided  for  the  practice  of  errors  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson,  is  admirably  adapted  to  effect  such  a saving,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  neat  and  orderly  habits  in  the  pupil. 

HELPFUL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION 

IT  is  a fact  well  understood  among  business  men  that  the 
^ general  demoralization  in  a large  number  of  industries 
has  been  caused  by  firms  who  cut  prices  not  knowing  what 
their  goods  actually  cost  to  manufacture,  and  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing, which  is  equally  important,  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

A manufacturer  who  does  not  know  with  a close  degree 
of  accuracy  what  it  costs  him  to  produce  the  different  articles 
he  manufactures  and  what  it  costs  him  to  sell  them,  is  not  in 
a position  to  intelligently  meet  competition  and  invites  busi- 
ness disaster. 

Many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  thorough  cost  ac- 
counting systems,  which  they  recognize  as  necessary  in  order 
to  give  them  the  information  essential  to  successful  manage- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  smaller  manufac- 
turers who  have  no  adequate  cost  accounting  system  and  who 
price  their  goods  arbitrarily  is  amazing. 

Proper  accounting  for  the  smaller  manufacturer  is  most 
essential.  It  is  necessary  for  his  success  that  he  know  on 
what  particular  article  he  is  making  a fair  profit  and  on  what 
he  is  making  only  a narrow  margin  of  profit  or  losing  money. 
If  he  has  this  information  he  can  concentrate  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  product  on  which  the  profits  are  sat- 
isfactory. 

Whole  industries,  in  many  instances,  are  suffering  from  a 
general  lack  of  intelligent  knowledge  of  cost. 

How  can  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  help  cure  these 
conditions  ? 

The  Commission  has  no  intention  and  no  desire  to  use  com- 
pulsory methods.  But  it  does  hope  to  reach  the  desired  end 
by  encouraging  improvements  in  accounting  practice,  by  in- 
dorsing standard  systems  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  account- 
ing, and  by  assisting  in  devising  standard  systems,  either  at 
the  request  of  individual  merchants  and  manufacturers  or 
through  the  association  that  represents  the  industry.  The 
Commission  expects  to  have  for  this  work  an  adequate  force 
of  experienced  accountants  and  cost  experts  and  has  the  serv- 
ices, in  an  advisory  capacity,  of  public  accountants  of  na- 
tional reputation. 


TWO  PROVIDENCE  SCHOOLS  COMBINE 

“"^HE  Bryant  and  Stratton  Rhode  Island  Commercial 
School”  is  to  be  the  name  of  an  enlarged  business 
college  in  Providence,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Commercial  School.  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  former  principal 
of  the  latter  school  is  to  be  president  and  treasurer  of  the  new 
corporation,  and  T.  B.  Stowell,  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Institution,  becomes  president  emeritus  of  the  new  organi- 
zation. The  ablest  members  of  both  faculties  are  being  re- 
tained. Work  has  already  been  started  on  remodeling  the 
school  home  to  accommodate  the  enlarged  enrolment. 
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STATE  EXTENSION  WORK 

is  probably  the  latest  development  in  teaching 
commercial  branches  by  correspondence  is  the  under- 
taking by  the  State  of  Massachusets  of  a full  line  of  university 
extension  work. 

By  a law  passed  last  year  a Department  of  University 
Extension  has  been  established  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  work  is,  of  course, 
for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  includes : 

First,  university  extension  courses  for  class  instruction. 

Second,  university  extension  lecture  courses. 

Third,  correspondence  courses. 

The  Board  of  Education  appointed  James  A.  Moyer  director 
and  gave  him  offices  in  the  State  House  in  Boston.  The 
work  has  already  been  commenced  and  it  is  e.xpected  to  ex- 
tend it  so  as  to  develop  a complete  system  of  university  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  teaching,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts.  The 
department  will  give  certificates  to  persons  completing  the 
courses  in  a satisfactory  manner,  but  has  not  made  any  ar- 
rangements, as  yet,  whereby  college  recognition  is  given  to 
these  certificates. 

At  the  present  time  the  correspondence  courses  are  on  les- 
son pamphlets  and  books  that  have  been  worked  out  as  an 
efficient  means  of  correspondence  instruction  elsewhere.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  and  the  Department  supplies  lesson 
pamphlets,  and  in  some  cases  stationery  and  te.xt  books  at 
cost.  As  a consequence  the  charges  are  nominal.  For  in- 
stance, the  course  in  elementary  English  makes  a charge  for 
postage,  lesson  sheets  and  text  books  of  only  two  dollars. 
The  bookkeeping  course  costs  $4.50,  the  stenography  course 
$3.  There  are  no  definite  preliminary  requirements.  Each 
applicant  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Department  that  he 
can  pursue  with  profit  the  course  desired.  The  student  is 
required  to  state  his  occupation,  his  education,  his  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  teaching  experience  and  his  reason  for 
selecting  the  particular  course  chosen.  If  he  does  not  satisfy 
the  Department,  it  inquires  for  further  information  and,  if 
necessary,  prescribes  an  examination. 

Once  enrolled  the  student  receives  the  first  lesson  pam- 
phlets. Afterwards  he  returns  his  answers  and  written  exer- 
cises to  the  instructor  who  grades  the  paper  and  records  on 
them  his  corrections,  criticisms,  and  comments.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  ask  questions  freely  as  to  any  problems  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  his  course.  Courses  may  be 
started  at  any  time.  Most  of  the  courses  consist  of  twenty 
assignments  intended  to  be  completed  in  approximately  one 
week  each,  and  students  are  required  to  finish  each  course 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  commencement. 

The  elementary  English  course  is  said  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  a good  high  school  course  in  grammar  and  composition, 
carried  to  such  a point  that  it  would  fit  the  student  for  college 
entrance  examination.  The  business  course,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  named,  takes  up  bookkeeping,  commercial  corre- 
spondence, industrial  accounting,  industrial  management,  and 
retail  selling  and  store  management. 

The  whole  plan  of  operation  is  very  simple  .and  seems  de- 
signed to  extend  educational  facilities  to  the  greatest  number 
and  with  the  least  formality  and  “red  tape”  possible. 


SOME  ADVICE 

VVh  have  received  a letter  making  inquiry  as  to  an  adver- 
tisement that  was  published  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Business  Journal.  The  advertisement  was  headed: 
"Make  $5,000.00  a Year  Teaching  Business  Courses — 

You  Can  Do  It  if  You  Are  a ‘Hustler,’  ” etc. 

Also,  others  have  objected  to  our  publishing  the  advertise- 
ment, claiming  that  the  representation  was  calculated  to  de- 
ceive young  men. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  advertisement  made  any  false  rep- 
resentations. The  limitation:  “You  can  do  it  if  you  are  a 
‘hustler’  ” avoids  the  charge  that  there  is  any  positive  mis- 
representation. Its  purport  is — that  if  anyone  did  make 
$5,000.00  by  following  the  advice  given  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, it  would  be  because  he  was  a “hustler,”  and  not 
necessarily  because  he  followed  out  the  plans  that  were  ad- 
vertised. 

The  Draughon  schools  are  scattered  pretty  well  over  the 
South.  Some  of  them  stand  fairly  well  and  accomplish  good 
work.  Of  course,  it  follows  that,  advertising  broadcast  for 
men  to  take  up  the  so-called  system,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
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One  of  the  Popular 
"Metropolitan  Series”  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

Examination  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students’  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  are  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student.” 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer  Normal  Courses 

for 

Commercial  Teachers 

July  3 to  August  11,  1916 

During  the  Summer  Session  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege special  classes  in  practically  all  the  commer- 
cial subjects  will  be  offered,  as  well  as  courses  on 
the  Methods  of  Teaching  these  subjects. 

The  Summer  work  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach.  All 
classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  completing 
courses  and  credit  towards  college  degree  may  be 
sectired  in  certain  courses  by  properly  qualified 
students. 

Fees  from  $5  to  $20 

The  dormitories  will  be  open  for  women. 

For  circular  giving  full  information  write  to 
Registrar, 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


BARNES  STUDENT 

= WINS  ==== 

Typewriting  Championship 

In  the  Typewriting  Contest  at  the  Business 
Show  in  Philadelphia,  March  13,  1916,  Miss 
Genevieve  Maxwell  won  the  Eastern  School 
Championship  and  a beautiful  Gold  Medal.  Her 
record  was  84  net  words  per  minute  for  15 
minutes  after  less  than  6j4  months’  practice. 

Other  students  of  Barnes’  Typewriting  In- 
structor, Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  McDonald, 
won  third  and  fourth  places. 

Since  these  pupils  began  work  last  Septem- 
ber, in  Spencer’s  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the 
Barnes  Lessons  have  been  THOROLY  RE- 
VISED in  the  interest  of  higher  speed,  greater 
accuracy,  and  general  efficiency. 

Send  postal  today  for  sample  pages,  full  de- 
tails, and  examination  price  to  schools. 

ARTHUR  J BARNES 

501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


wide  difference  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  this  dif- 
ference results  from  the  difference  in  the  men  who  are  man- 
aging them. 

As  a piece  of  personal  advice,  we  would  not  tell  any  young 
man,  who  intended  to  start  a business  school,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  textbooks  or  system  of  any  man  or  of  any  firm, 
but  to  leave  himself  free  to  select  the  best  textbooks  and  the 
best  school  equipment  of  all  kinds  wherever  found.  When  it 
comes  to  selecting  textbooks,  he  will  find  that  the  best  are 
none  too  good,  and  that  there  is  still  room  for  much  im- 
provement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  business  school  teachers 
have  seen  fit  to  rush  into  the  textbook  field.  It  is  not  easy 
to  write  a good  textbook.  There  are  few  first-class  text- 
books to  be  had.  Fortunately,  good  teaching  can  be  done 
w’ith  poor  textbooks,  and  a good  teacher  will  do  good  work 
in  spite  of  having  to  use  poor  tools. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  set  of  textbooks  devised  by 
Mr.  Draughon.  One  work  on  bookkeeping  which  we  have 
seen  was  a cheap-looking,  poorly  gotten-up  text,  not  equal  to 
the  books  that  the  writer  used  in  business  school  teaching 
some  thirty  years  ago.  If  we  could  diminish  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  business  textbooks,  it  would  be  most 
desirable. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  WIN  A BRAND  NEW 
REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER? 

WOULD  you  like  to  win  a brand  new  Remington  Type- 
writer? This  is  the  question  which  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company  is  asking  in  a new  circular  which  they  are 
sending  out  to  the  stenographers  and  typists  of  the  country. 

The  answer  is  that  any  Remington  typist  can  win  this 
prize  who  can  write  60  words  a minute  for  fifteen  minutes 
absolutely  without  error. 

This  may  seem  like  a stiff  test  but  it  is  no  more  than 
a first-class  typist  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  Six  typists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  already  qualified  under 
this  test  and  each  one  has  received  the  prize  offered — a 
brand  new  Remington  Typewriter. 

These  “error-proof”  tests  are  held  semi-annually  at 
every  office  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  next  test  is  due  on  Thursday,  June  1.  All  Remington 
typists  who  have  not  already  registered  to  take  this  test  are 
invited  to  do  so  now.  No  Remington  typists  are  excluded 
from  this  invitation  except  present  or  former  employees  of 
typewriter  companies. 

The  campaign  which  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany is  waging  for  accuracy  in  typewriting  has  already 
produced  noteworthy  results  in  the  general  improve- 
ments of  the  average  efficiency  of  typists.  One  of  the 
things  pointed  out  by  the  Remington  Company  in  ex- 
tending this  invitation  is, — that,  for  the  operator  who 
achieves  this  “error  proof”  ideal,  the  prize  of  a Remington 
Typewriter  will  only  be  part  of  the  reward.  The  chief 
reward  will  be  increased  efficiency — which  must  mean 
increased  earning  power. 


N.  E.  A.  PROCEEDINGS 

MjVE  have  received  the  report  of  the  National  Education 
Association  proceedings  at  Oakland,  at  the  1915  meet- 
ing. Perhaps  the  coming  meeting  in  New  York  City  will 
bring  forth  more  gems  of  thought  on  educational  subjects  as 
valuable  as  the  following  which  stand  out  in  pages  of  intensely 
interesting  material ; 

“The  supreme  purpose  of  public  education  should  be  the 
inculcation  of  a lofty  conception  of  individual  and  communal 
responsibility.” 

“Knowledge  is  not  achievement ; it  is  only  the  instrument 
of  achievement ; and  there  are  too  many  products  of  our 
schools  who  never  make  use  of  their  knowledge.  Why? 
Because  they  do  not  know  what  the  world  wants.” 

“It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  present  to  sift  out  of  all  the 
ideas  and  methods  and  plans  that  have  been  developed  (in 
secondary  commercial  education)  those  that  are  worthy  of 
continuance,  and  to  establish  ideals  and  standards  by  which 
the  efficiency  of  commercial  teaching  may  be  judged.” 

“The  youth  standing  on  the  threshold  of  manhood  should 
have  his  chance  to  develop  along  any  line  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  and  it  should  be  among  decent  surroundings  and  under 
the  loving  care  and  friendly  interest  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  community.”  , 
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NEW  JERSEY  TYPEWRITING  CONTEST 


THE  New  Jersey  State  Contest  was  held  Saturday,  May  20, 
^ at  Newark.  Over  125  entrants,  representing  the  state 
high  schools,  participated.  Two  first  prizes  and  the  team 
trophy  were  won  by  the  Plainfield  High  School. 


FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 

ROCHESTER  Business  Institute  announces  a Summer 
School  session  from  June  27th  to  July  29th,  1916, 
offering  courses  in  subject  matter  and  methods  for  com- 
mercial teachers.  The  attractions  of  Rochester,  of  the 
handsome  new  R.  B.  I.  building,  and  of  the  varied  and 
excellent  courses,  should  result  in  a large  enrolment. 

We  have  received  an  attractive  announcement 'from  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  shows  a view  of  the 
new  school  home.  We  congratulate  the  students  and  man- 
agement on  the  new  building  which  hp  every  appearance 
of  solidity  and  convenience,  combined  with  beauty. 

We  have  received  the  Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal  for 
April,  1916.  It  is  up  to  the  standard.  The  school  has  been 
doing  things  as  usual,  and  the  Alumni  Journal  reports  two 
very  good  lectures  recently  delivered  before  the  students, 
one  on  “Mexico,”  the  other  on  “Our  Navy,”_  The  Journal 
regrets  the  absence  of  the  slides  with  which  both  talks 
were  illustrated,  but  it  has  reported  the  entertaining,  con- 
versational style  of  the  speaker  so  well  that  they  are  not 
seriously  missed.  We  consider  the  understanding  of  sub- 
jects like  those  dealt  with,  as  a part  of  a commercial  edu- 
cation, in  the  best  sense. 


THE  PENMEN’S  PARTY 

(^NE  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Convention  was 
an  informal  dinner  at  Roversi’s  Italian  Restaurant,  at 
which  thirty  teachers  of  penmanship  assembled  immediately 
after  the  Penmanship  Round  Table.  While  there  was  no 
formal  speech-making  the  talking  consisting  mainly  of 
mingled  conversation  among  those  present,  the  occasion  was 
enlivened  by  a good  story  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown,  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  dinner  by  A.  S.  Osborn  and  last  but  not  least  a 
response  in  the  form  of  a poem  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger,  the 
Kipling  of  the  occasion.  The  poem  follows : 

Sobs  of  a Bashful  Old  Scribe. 

At  a Penmen’s  Supper  in  New  York,  April  21,  1916. 

You  should  not  expect  that  a kid  of  my  age. 

So  youthful,  so  shy,  and  so  bashful  as  I, 

Would  dare  to  stand  up  and  to  pose  as  a sage, 

When  words  I would  utter  had  flown  to  the  sky. 

If  I were  a Healy,  a Price,  or  a Lister, 

Whose  eloquence  burns  like  a flaming  hot  fire. 

I’d  slam  you,  and  bang  you  with  words  that  would  blister. 
Yea,  windows  would  rattle,  and  strange  things  transpire. 

Perhaps  there’s  still  hope  for  a youngster  like  me. 

When  men,  just  as  bashful  as  Palmer,  dare  speak; 

But  I’d  rather  snipe  bandits,  or  fight  ’cross  the  sea. 

Than  listen  to  fellows  like  Flickinger  squeak. 

Of  course  it  seemS’  silly  to  quake  in  that  way. 

But  Quakers  are  modest,  you’ll  always  observe ; 

An  then  when  one’s  scared,  I will  bet  you  would  say. 
While  nudging  your  neighbor, — “he  sure  lost  his  nerve.” 

With  all  my  distress,  I am  glad  to  confess 
Great  pleasure  at  meeting  so  many  of  you ; 

Your  friendship  I prize  more  than  words  can  express. 

For  without  my  good  friends  I would  feel  very  blue. 

While  seeking  fair  fame  through  the  shape  of  a letter. 
And  piling  up  millions  by  means  of  rare  skill ; 

We’ll  not  be  forgetting,  there’s  something  much  better 
Than  fortune  and  fame, — It  is  doing  His  will. 

Your  pardon,  dear  friends,  I most  humbly  entreat 
For  serving  to  you  such  ridiculous  gush ; 

I’ll  promise  you  now  ne’er  again  to  repeat, 

So  I know  you’ll  forgive  me  this  once  for  such  slush. 

Compliments  of 

H.  W.  Flickinger. 


Ready  August  i,  igi6. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS. 

By  J erome  B.  Howard. 

A Revised  Edition. 


A single  examination  copy  will  be  mailed 
post-free  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or 
school-officer  for  fifty  cents. 

Publisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


Pat  May  13.  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  siae 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holei. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branch:  180  N.  Market  St..  Chlcaaoi  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


OOOD 

POSITIONS 

1 FOR  COOD 

COMMERaAL 

TEACHERS 

^eciM 


VACANCIES!  VACANCIES!  VACANCIES! 

Yes,  they  are  coming  to  us  from  practically  every  part  of  the 
country — many  at  moderate  salaries,  and  a few  at  $1500  to  $2500. 
W’e  do  our  best  business  during  June,  July,  and  August.  If  open 
for  a position,  be  sure  that  we  know  it.  Superior  service  for  both 
teacher  and  employer  is  our  aim. 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


COLLEGE  GRADLAXES  IIM  GREAX 


DEMAIMD 


FIFTY  requests  for  commercial  teachers  holding  COLLEGE  DEGREES  are  now  on 
file  in  our  office!  Many  of  the  positions  are  in  the  large  city  high  schools.  We  also 
have  scores  of  openings  in  high  schools  and  business  colleges  where  degrees  are  not 
required.  The  demand  is  strong  for  Penmanship  teachers  able  to  handle  the  commer- 
cial subjects.  A postal  card  request  will  be  sufficient  to  place  our  organization  at  your 
service. 


Free  Registration  COIMXINEIMXAL.  XEACHERS’  AGENCY,  Ine^  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commercial 
teacher,  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute  will  serve  your  purpose  effectively.  We  prepare, 
recommend  and  place  a large  class  of  commercial  teach- 
ers every  year.  Our  Special  Summer  term  this  year  opens  June  28  and  closes  July  29.  Our  certificate  and 
diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department.  .Send  postal  card  for  1916  bulletin. 
ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


*Write  now 

FOR 

FRE  B 

-CIRCULcAK 


NORTHVVT.STER\  TFACHERS’AGENn  BOISE,  ll>\. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

LET  US  GET  YOU  A 

BETTER  POSITION 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU 

LESS  THAN  REGULAR  AGENCIES  CHARGE 

WE  NOT  ONLY  GET  YOU  A POSITION,  BUT  WE 
MAKE  YOU  WORTH  MORE  IN  THAT  POSITION  BY 
HELPING  YOU  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  ARISE  WHILE  TEACHING. 

XHE  C-G  SERVICE 

DES  MOINES  IOWA 


POSITIONS  WAITING  NOW! 

Kellogg’s  Teachers’  Agency  at  .SI  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  has  a steady 
demand  for  commercial  teax-hers  for  the  public  high  schools  in  the  ea-st.  'These 
IKKltlons  require  graduates  of  a four  year  high  school  cnursi-  in  order  to  secure  a 
license  in  the  public  schools,  and  teachers  are  needed  who  can  and  will  teach 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  and  whose  penmanship  is  first-class  for 
lilackhoard  or  supervision  work.  Most  of  these  |»sitions  desire  teachers,  who  can 
ini. ■!  view  employers,  but  if  applications  are  drst-claas  and  including  an  attractive 
piiotograph,  you  may  secure  just  the  position  you  want  by  sending  all  of  the  above 
material  in  your  first  letter  to  this  agency.  There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


Statement  of  llte  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  .August  24,  1912,  of  The  Business  Journal, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1916. 

State  of  New  York,  1 

County  of  New  York,  J 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Thomas  Conyngton,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  The  Business  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  .Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit:  1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are;  Publisher,  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Editor, 
Horace  G.  Healy,  20  A’^esey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Managing 
Editor,  Thomas  Conyngton,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Business  Manager,  Thomas  Conyngton,  20  A’esey  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  indi- 
vidual owners,  or,  if  a corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  cn*  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  total  amount  of  stock.)  “Business  Journal  Corporation,”  20 
Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Thomas  Conyngton  and  Hugh  R. 
Conyngton,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; L.  S.  Conrade,  727 
Chauncey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  C.  Lister,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3.  That  the  known 
bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  None.  4. 
That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  5.  That  the 
average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or 
distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 

during  the  six  rnonths  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 
Thomas  Conyngton,  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed 
before  me  this  30th  day  of  March,  1916.  (Seal)  E.  W.  AA’yatt, 
Notary  Public,  Westchester  County.  (My  commission  expires 
March  30,  1917.)  Certificate  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
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New  Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  ’’This  volume 
certainly  (ills  a long  felt  requirement." 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
sations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers’  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  ISO  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  IngersoU  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’s  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author’s  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
em practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  1 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edwsurd  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23 1 letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Elective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  17  of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
’’Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

’’Applied'  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts— I,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  ’Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 
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Teachers 

Attending  N.  E.  A. 

Convention 

WHICH  OPENS  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  JULY  3rd 

ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  to  visit  our  New  York  office. 

WE  wish  to  show  all  teachers  inter- 
ested in  commercial  courses  the 
very  latest  things  in  typewriter 
development. 

Chief  among  these  is  the 


Self  Starting 
Remington 

the  machine  which  every  commercial 
course  should  teach  and  every  pupil 
should  learn. 

The  Self  Starting  Remington  adds  25 
per  cent,  to  letter  writing  speed — proved 
by  every  test.  That  means  25  per  cent, 
added  to  the  operator’s  earning  power. 

It  cuts  out  all  stops  to  set  the  carriage.  From 
date  to  sig^iature  there  are  nothing  but  flying 
starts. 

It  is  the  only  machine  on  which  PERFECT 
TOUCH  TYPING  is  possible.  Carriage  setting 
is  mechanical  and  automatic.  No  need  ever  to 
take  your  eyes  from  the  copy. 

It  will  pay  all  teachers  to  see  this  machine  with 
their  own  eyes.  It  will  give  them  a new  idea  of 
how  efficient  a typewriter  can  be  in  developing 
the  skill  of  the  pupil. 

Call  at  any  time  during  convention  week  and 
ask  to  see  it.  Competent  demonstrators  always 
at  your  service. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Ineorporatad) 

327  Broadway  New  York 


puimnniminniiiiiiiiniimiuiiiiiiiiiraiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiuiiinnniiiiniiiniiiniiiiniiiniiinniiniinnnn^ 

I Note  the  12  Starting  Points  | 
I Reached  Instantly  by  the  Self  I 
I Starter  {Column  Selector)  Keys.  I 
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NEW  WORLD 
TYPEWRITING  RECORD 

At  the  Metropolitan  Sanctioned  T3rpe- 
writing  Contest,  held  at  the  MiUer 
School,  New  York,  May  6,  Mbs  Rose 
L.  Fritz,  who  for  four  successive  years 
held  the  world’s  Championship  Trophy 
for  fast  and  accurate  typewriting,  made 
a new  record  for  absolute  accuracy, 
writing  118  words  a minute  for  15 
minutes.  The  best  previous  record  was 
69  words  a minute  for  absolute  ac- 
curacy. Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  is  not  only 
one  of  the  world’s  most  expert  touch 
typists,  but  also  an  expert  writer  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  Both  of  these  sub- 
jects were  learned  by  Miss  Fritz  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smith,  author  of  “Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,”  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  2 West  45th  St., 
New  York. 

“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I consider  ‘A  Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,’  the  only  text-book  from  which  I 
studied,  the  best  typewriting  instruction  book  that  I have 
seen.  The  exercises  are  excellent  and  have  helped  me  wonder- 
fully in  working  up  speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interest- 
ing from  the  beginning,  and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best 
results  in  the  shortest  time.  I attribute  my  success  in  type- 
writing in  a large  measure  to  the  assistance  given  me  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book,  and  I am  sure  any 
one  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results.” — 
Rose  L.  Frite. 

“I  have  received  the  new  and  enlarged  Twelfth  Edition  of 
*A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I consider  the  illustrations  for  tabulating  for 
Regents  examinations  particularly  good,  and  I feel  certain  that 
the  use  of  this  book  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  my 
pupils  in  passing  their  Regents  examination  tests.” — Myrtle  C. 
Heywood,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York. 

“One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
touch  typewriting  is  to  train  the  beginner  to  form  the  habit 
of  returning  the  fingers  to  the  guide  keys  after  using  the 
other  keys.  This  habit  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  the  true 
relation  of  the  other  keys  to  the  guide  keys.  I find  that  the 
exercises  in  ‘Smith’s  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting’ 
book  are  so  carefully  graded  and  arranged  that,  even  without 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  slowest  pupil  must  return 
his  fingers  to  the  starting  point.  The  present  up-to-date 
methods  of  arranging  the  business  letters;  the  clear  and  concise 
explanation  of  how  to  work  out  both  copy  and  original  tabula- 
tions; the  invaluable  information  about  the  three  methods  of  pre- 
serving copies  of  outgoing  mail,  the  copies  for  speed  practice — 
all  these — I consider  indispensable  aids  not  only  to  the  teacher 
but  also  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  Regents,  Civil 
Service,  and  for  the  business  world.” — Armin  Auslander,  Bush- 
wick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

NOW  READY 

A Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Price,  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c.  Cloth,  85c. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 

2 West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
Wins  Sweeping  Victory 
in  New  York  City 
School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  out- 
come of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Shorthand  Contest,  held  on 
January  29,  1916.  This  contest  was 
open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of 
shorthand  in  the  day  and  evening 
high  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest 
was  the  presence  of  teams  using  two 
different  systems  of  shorthand,  one 
from  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  another  from  the  Commercial 
High  School  of  Brooklyn.  Of  the 
seventeen  who  qualified  in  the  day 
school  contest,  the  first  three  posi- 
tions were  won  by  Isaac  Pitman 
writers,  only  four  of  the  Gregg  writ- 
ers passing  the  test  at  all.  These 
four  won  respectively  fourth,  ninth, 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  positions. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  writers 
of  100  words  a minute  or  over  wrote 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

In  the  evening  school  contest,  out  of 
seven  entrants,  the  Isaac  Pitman 
writers  won  the  first  four  positions, 
writing  from  100  to  140  words  a 
minute  gross,  and  from  138.6  to 
96.4  net. 

In  the  amateur  contest,  at  speeds  varying  from 
120  to  200  words  a minute,  the  winner*  were  all 
Isaac  Pitman  writer*. 


A COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  THE  ABOVE  CONTEST  WILL 
BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST,  ALSO  PARTICULARS 
OF  A FREE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS 

2 W«»t  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

“Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,”  tl.SO;  “Practical  Cour** 
in  Touch  Typewriting,”  85c;  “Style  Book  of  Buslne**  English,” 
85c;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Journal  of 
Accountancy 

Every  commercial  teacher  who  gives  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
subjects  will  find  this  widely  known  maga- 
zine full  of  good  material  for  him. 

The  Students’  Department  of  the  magazine 
alone  is  worth  the  full  subscription  price  in 
getting  students  interested  and  keeping 
them  interested.  In  this  department  of  the 
Journal  Mr.  Seymour  Walton,  head  of  the 
Walton  School  of  Accountancy,  gives  each 
month  solutions  of  problems  which  bring 
out  the  application  of  accounting  principles 
in  practice.  In  these  solutions  clear,  full  ex- 
planation is  given  of  all  the  points  involved. 
Mr.  Walton’s  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a teacher  of  accounting  has  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  the  student’s  questions  in 
a way  most  helpful  to  teachers. 

Besides  being  good  training  for  the  teacher 
himself,  this  department  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  preparing  problems  to  be 
given  in  class. 

But  the  Students’  Department  is  only  one 
part  of  the  Journal.  In  each  number  are  ar- 
ticles by  prominent  accountants  on  que.s- 
tions  of  current  interest  i.ealing  with  all 
subjects  from  the  profession  of  public  ac- 
countancy to  education  for  accounting 
work.  A consistent  reading  of  these  articles 
cannot  fail  to  broaden  any  commercial 
teacher’s  vision. 

There  are  eighty  pages  in  each  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Accountancy.  The  magazine 
is  issued  monthly.  The  subscription  price 
for  the  year  is  only  $3.00  (foreign  $3.50). 
If  you  have  not  subscribed  already,  do  so 
now.  It  is  well  worth  while. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

800  Evening  Post  Bldg.  New  York 


Begin  Now  To 
Plan  For  Fall 


Yes,  if  you  write  immediately 
for  the  32  page  Bulletin  of 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy  and  Business 
Administration 

you  will  have  time  before  Fall 
to  consider  these  four  things: 

— the  true  significance  of  this  modern  country-wide 
educational  movement, 

— the  evident  reason  for  its  being  officially  adopted 
by  the  largest  business  organizations  in  America  as 
the  best  training  to  meet  their  need  for  competent 
men, 

— the  important  advantage  such  training  gives  the 
young  man  who  is  determined  on  a successful  ca- 
reer in  modern  business  or  in  professional  C.  P.  A. 
practice  send 

— your  own  special  fitness  for  a career  of  this  kind. 

In  each  instance  we  can  give  you 
data  which  will  aid  you  in  reaching  an 
accurate  decision. 


The  Pace  Courses  are  given  in  54  prominent  I 
Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country  and 
by  EXTENSION  (mail).  We  seek  only  logical 
students those  to  whom  we  can  be  of  actual  serv- 
ice  and  in  order  to  allow  you  every  opportunity 

for  thorough  investigation  of  this  instruction  and 
your  ability  to  profit  by  it  we  are  willing  to  allow 
you 

A Month’s  Trial  Instruction 
By  Mail  At  Actual  Cost 

A sample  copy  of  The  Pace  Student,  a monthly  magazine  in- 
terpreting the  purpose;  spirit  and  needs  of  modern  business, 
will  also  be  gladly  mailed  at  your  request. 

32  pp.  Bulletin  Free  on  request.  r 


Use  this  Coupon 

PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, 


'V 

A- 


A.  ^ 


Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St. 
New  York 


Business  Aa-  e.  ^ 

and  English 


N-  4’^ 
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WKicK  Would  You  CKoose 
If  You  Could  Make 

A Type\>?riter  To  Order? 

Suppose  you  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  kind  of  mechanical  con- 
struction in  your  built-to-order  writing  machine,  would  you  choose  a friction 
bearing  or  a ball  bearing  typebar? 

Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  run  the  easiest,  last  the  longest  and  permit 
the  closest  adjustment? 

TTiere  can  be  but  one  answer — 

The 

Ball  Bearing 
Typebar 

Ball  Bearing:  Long  Wearing  Ball  Bearing  Typebar  Joint 

We  have  made  the  choice  for  you.  The  only  successful  ball  bearing  type- 
bar  joint  ever  used  in  typewriter  construction  is  incorporated  in  the  L.  C. 
Smith  & Bros,  t'^pewriter.  There  are  also  ball  bearings  in  the  carriage  and 
in  the  segment  shift.  This  is  the  reason  why  L.  C.  Smith  & Bros,  typewriters 
last  so  many  years,  doing  superior  work  during  the  entire  period. 

Our  new  booklet,  "The  Silent  Smith,"  contains  a message  for  you  and  it 
is  free  for  the  asking.  Drop  a card  to 

L.  C.  Smitk  & Bros.  T3)pe^\)riter  Compart}^ 

Factory  and  Home  Office,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Full  line  of  Standard  and  Silent  models. 
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Important  A nnouncement 

THE  NEW 

Rational  Typewriting 

Ready  August  1st 

Rational  Typewriting  is  the  most  popular  textbook  on  the  subject 
in  use  to-day.  The  soundness  of  its  plan  of  progressing  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex  has  been  proved  in  the  crucible  of  experience.  It 
has  produced  more  experts  than  any  other  book. 

The  New  RATIONAL  will  be  even  more  popular.  Retaining  the 
pedagogical  principles  which  have  made  Rational  Typewriting  the 
most  effective  instruction  book  published,  the  new  edition  has  been 
reconstructed  entirely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  extended  course 
of  the  high  schools,  and  of  many  private  commercial  schools. 

Briefly,  it  embodies  the  following  new  features: 

More  intensive  finger  drills. 

Drills  in  concentration. 

Drills  in  accelerating  finger  action. 

Thorough  grading. 

More  extensive  business  correspondence. 

Carefully  planned  construction  work. 

Exercises  in  arrangement. 

Speed  drills. 

Tabulation  adapted  to  present  day  needs. 

Exercises  in  billing. 

Full  size  typewriter  type. 

Complete  adaptability  to  long  or  short  courses. 

Contains  more  than  double  the  amount  of  material  in  the  old  edition. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  features  of  the  new  Rational  that  will 
appeal  to  discriminating  teachers.  You  must  see  the  new  Rational  to 
appreciate  its  advantages  over  all  other  manuals. 

See  the  new  Rational  before  placing  orders  for  the  fall. 

Send  in  your  order  for  your  advance  copy  now. 

Size  of  book,  8^  x 11  inches;  176  pages;  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  cloth;  $1.00.  Teachers’  examination  copy,  50  cents. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SANFRANCISCO 
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Textbooks  for  Business  Courses 


WHICH  INSURE 
Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 
— Revised 

Clear,  logical,  scientific,  up-to-date. 

Modern  Illustrative  Banking 

A short,  sensible  course  in  banking  and 
bank  accounting  as  practiced  by  repre- 
sentative financial  institutions. 

Nichols  & Rogers’s  Commercial  Law 

Contains  76  topical  lessons  and  accounts  of 
over  300  actual  cases. 

Mills’s  Business  Penmanship 

Carefully  graded  movement  exercises  and 
lessons  in  the  style  of  writing  best  suited 
to  business  purposes. 

Van  Tuyl’s  Business  Arithmetics 

A clear-cut  presentation  of  principles  and 
of  the  more  advanced  short  methods.  • 


SAXIS  FACTION 
Hotchkiss  & Drew’s  Business  English 

Gives  valuable  training  in  the  various 
forms  of  business  correspondence ; empha- 
sizes business  courtesy. 

Belding’s  Commercial  Correspondence 

Instruction  in  English  composition  as  ap- 
plied to  business  correspondence. 

Eldridge’s  Business  Speller 

Concise  yet  expressive  definitions  and 
classifications  of  technical  words. 

Bennett’s  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting Exercises 

Material  for  supplementing  the  regular 
textbook. 

Fritz  & Eldridge’s  Expert  Type- 
writing 

A comprehensive  course  that  will  give  the 
student  both  accuracy  and  speed. 


We  publish  many  other  successful  textbooks  in  Commercial  Subjects 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCIIMNA.XI  CHICAGO 


Preserve  Your  Business  Journals 

FILE  THEM  IN  THIS  CONVENIENT  SPRING  BINDER 

A 


S time  goes  on  they  will  become  a more  and  more  valuable 
source  of  information  that  you  can  draw  on  in  your  work. 


If  you  try  to  keep  simply  the  loose  copies  they  get  lost — valuable  serial 
articles  are  interrupted — the  very  reference  you  are  looking  for  is  lost 
— friends  borrow  separate  copies  and  fail  to  return  them. 

With  a good  binder  like  this,  you  keep  the  magazines  all  together, 
ready  for  instant  reference  when  you  want  it. 

This  binder  is  the  most  convenient  and  effective  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find.  You  simply  slip  the  Journals  into  it,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  takes  only  a second. 

The  binders  are  inexpensive,  too.  We 
can  furnish  them  complete,  ready  for 
use,  at  75c.  apiece,  or  $1.60  with  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Inserting  Journal  in  the  Binder 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

20  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

BUS  INE  S S JOURNAL 

A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education— for  the  raising  of  its  standards— for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency  and  for 

the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 

Vol.  40  JULY,  1916  No.  11 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  for  the  Business 
Journal  Corporation  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  Thomas  Conyngton,  President;  Philip  J.  Warner,  Secretary , 
Hugh  R.  Conyngton,  Treasurer. 

Horace  G.  Healey,  Editor;  Thomas  Conyngton,  Managing  Editor; 
E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  W.  D.  Bridge,  Associate  Editors. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Payable  in  advance  in  the  United  States, 
its  possessions  and  Mexico— One  year,  $1.00.  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries — One  Year,  $1.25. 


CHANGES  OP  ADDRESS.— Subscribers  may  have  their  mailing  ad- 
dress clianged  as  often  as  desired.  In  ordering  such  changes  it  is 
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THE  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  New 
York  from  July  3 to  7.  We  publish  the  program,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  business  education,  on  another 
page.  There  will  doubtless  be  an  enormous  crowd, 
and  it  will  require  no  little  resolution  to  attend  lectures 
in  vacation  time  in  New  York.  There  are  fortunately 
always  zealous  ones  who  will  attend  all  the  meetings 
even  though  it  is  hot  and  the  attractions  of  a great  city 
are  all  spread  out  before  them. 


WORK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

During  the  past  year  The  Business  Journal  has 
received  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  appreciation 
from  the  leaders  in  commercial  education  in  this 
country,  and  its  editors  feel  that  in  the  main  the 
Journal  has  the  approval  and  support  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge. 

The  many  friendly  criticisms  and  suggestions  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year  have,  however,  shown  that 
in  one  way  at  least  the  Journ.vl  has  fallen  short.  It 
has  been  impressed  upon  its  editors  that  the  weakest 
spot  in  our  whole  system  of  business  education  is  the 
lack  of  touch  with  the  actual  field  of  business.  The 
teachers  who  do  the  best  work  are  the  teachers  who 
are  also  business  men.  The  students  who  get  the  most 
good  from  their  instructions  are  the  students  who  have 
themselves  already  held  positions  and  have  found  from 
actual  experience  their  educational  needs.  The  suc- 
cess of  all  those  schools  that  ofifer  practical  courses  for 


men  already  in  business  shows  how  much  the  student 
gains  from  direct  contact  with  actual  conditions. 

During  the  coming  year,  therefore.  The  Business 
Journal  will  try  to  bring  the  work  of  actual  business, 
the  business  of  the  present  day,  the  real  spirit  of 
modern  business,  more  fully  into  its  articles  and  edi- 
torial columns.  By  so  doing  The  Business  Journal 
hopes  during  the  coming  year  to  make  its  work  for 
the  commercial  teacher  more  vital  and  more  practical. 

In  motive,  character  and  inspirational  quality  The 
Business  Journal  will  be  as  it  has  been — it  will  stand 
for  the  best  and  strive  for  the  best,  and  hold  up  the 
highest  ideals  in  teaching  and  in  business  practice. 


THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

The  more  or  less  elementary  problems  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  which  confront  the  student  can  usually 
be  met  by  the  textbook ; or,  if  not,  by  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  consideration  of  these  subjects  in  a pub- 
lication such  as  the  Business  Journal  is  not,  there- 
fore, of  importance. 

But  every  student  and  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  every  young  man  and  woman  holding  a 
position  which  requires  a knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
is  interested  in  the  work  and  the  problems  of  the  pri- 
vate secretary.  This  is  today  the  most  attractive  open- 
ing for  the  intelligent,  well-trained  office  worker.  It 
requires  poise,  self-confidence,  and  adaptability  in  high 
degree,  and  offers  opportunity  for  contact  with  vital 
problems,  interesting  people,  and  the  vigorous  spirit 
of  American  business  that  is  most  tempting.  It  is  now, 
and  has  been,  the  stepping  stone  to  some  of  the  high- 
est prizes  in  the  business  field. 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  Business  Journal  will 
hereafter  devote  but  scant  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  It  will  sub- 
stitute therefor  a new  department,  devoted  to  the  work 
of,  and  the  preparation  for,  tlie  private  secretary’s 
position.  A strong  article  by  G.  .S.  Walworth,  of  Wal- 
worth Institute,  New  York  City — “What  Is  a Secre- 
tarial Course?” — will  introduce  the  new  department. 
This  article  contains  the  views  of  a recognized  au- 
thority on  preparation  for  real  secretarial  work.  It 
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should  be  read  by  all  who  are,  or  who  are  to  be  or  are 
preparing  others  to  be  private  secretaries. 

Fewer  young  men  study  stenography  each  year,  but 
for  a few  of  high  attainments  and  intellectual  ability 
there  are  still  most  excellent  openings  in  the  secre- 
tarial field.  Every  young  woman  who  studies  stenog- 
raphy also  has  this  possibility  before  her  and  should 
study  with  this  in  view.  Even  should  the  goal  not  be 
attained,  the  preparation  will  quality  her  for  better 
work  and  higher  compensation. 

The  difference  between  the  cheap  stenographer  of 
superficial  attainments  and  the  well-educated  and  in- 
telligent office  worker  is  already  marked.  The  coming 
years  will  increase  this  difference.  The  work  of  the 
Business  Journ.\l  in  this  particular  field  will  be  to 
present  the  standards  for  the  best  attainment  and 
point  the  way  to  ultimate  arrival. 


MASTERY 

This  is  intended  for  students  and  young  teachers  of 
commercial  education.  A great  many  people  finish 
their  education  without  ever  mastering  any  one  sub- 
ject, and  so  they  fail  of  attaining  a certain  power,  not 
to  say  pleasure,  that  comes  from  mastery.  None  of  us 
can  remember  the  satisfaction  it  gave  us  when  we 
first  learned  to  walk  and  to  talk.  Some  of  us  can  re- 
member the  pleasurable  sensation  when  first  we  found 
we  could  move  satisfactorily  on  skates  or  gained  con- 
trol of  another  element  by  moving  freely  through  the 
water,  or  first  seemed  to  defy  gravitation  by  riding 
poised  on  the  wheels  of  a bicycle.  Something  of  the 
same  mental  pleasure  and  increase  of  individuality 
comes  when  we  really  master  another  language  than 
our  own,  or  when  we  have  followed  out  some  study 
until  it  is  a pleasure  to  work  with  it.  The  poet  says : 

"We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet. 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  or  gain.” 

It  is  the  things  that  we  master  that  give  us  power 
and  efficiency  through  life,  and  the  more  things  we 
master  the  more  power  and  efficiency  we  have. 

The  objection  to  most  of  our  high  school  courses, 
including  the  commercial  courses,  is  that  they  embrace 
too  many  subjects.  The  student  gets  a smattering  of 
manv  things,  but  has  really  mastered  no  one  thing.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  a business  college  that 
really  teaches  bookkeeping  or  shorthand  has  not  done 
more  for  the  mental  development  of  a student  than 
the  commercial  high  school  that  gives  him  a little  of 
a multitude  of  things,  but  no  one  thing  thoroughly. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

We  give  space  in  this  issue  for  some  pungent  com- 
ment on  university  training  for  teachers,  from  the  pen 
of  that  ])ioncer  in  business  education,  H.  M.  Rowe, 
Ph.D.  We  give  this  not  because  we  endorse  Dr. 


Rowe’s  position,  but  because  it  is  an  opinion  that  is 
shared  by  a great  many  teachers  who  unconsciously 
perhaps  justify  their  own  lack  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion by  sneering  at  what  they  term  theoretical  train- 
ing. Dr.  Rowe  generalizes  from  one  instance.  If  the 
particular  university  representative  was  too  discursive 
in  his  paper,  it  is  a common  fault  with  speakers  of  all 
degrees  of  culture,  and  in  no  wise  characteristic  of 
university  training.  Will  someone  present  the  other 
side  ? 


REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

It  is  desired  to  call  special  attention  to  the  Report 
on  Education  prepared  by  a committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  that 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.  This  report  is 
given  in  full,  first,  for  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a careful 
study  of  the  business  man’s  complaints  about  public 
education  at  the  present  time  and  of  the  relations  be- 
tween public  education  and  the  work  of  the  corpora- 
tion schools. 

Second,  we  give  the  report  as  an  example  of  the 
thorough  way  in  which  the  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  is  doing  its  work.  The  data 
required  have  been  most  carefully  collated  and  then 
have  been  put  into  a concise,  logical  arrangement  so 
that  the  information  contained  is  readily  available. 

This  report  is  then  used  as  a foundation  for  dis- 
cussion. It  is  not  read  before  the  convention ; the  time 
of  the  convention  is  devoted  to  an  interchange  of  views 
of  members  who  have  studied  and  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  report.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  similar  way  of  conducting  the  work 
of  our  teachers’  associations  could  be  put  into  effect. 


THE  INDIFFERENT  TEACHER 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  too  many  teachers  who  are 
indiff’erent  to  the  importance  of  their  tasks.  They 
have  gotten  into  ruts  ; they  look  upon  their  sub- 
jects as  dull,  bread-winning  tasks  and  have  lost  any 
enthusiasm  that  they  may  have  once  had. 

The  demands  upon  commercial  teachers  are  grow- 
ing with  each  year.  The  compensation  of  the  better 
teachers  is  being  increased  each  year.  The  dull  and 
indiff'erent  ones  are  going  to  be  eliminated  by  a 
process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  a mis- 
fortune for  any  school  to  have  one  or  more  teach- 
ers of  this  class  among  its  corps,  and  it  is  yet  more 
unfortunate  for  the  students  who  come  under  their 
care.  With  the  uniformity  of  standards  and  the 
inspection  that  the  future  will  surely  bring,  all 
public  commercial  schools  and  teachers  that  are 
not  up  to  these  standards  will  surely  come  to  grief, 
and  only'  those  that  are  alive,  enthusiastic  and  up- 
to-date  will  survive. 
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ON  THE  LOOSE  USE  OF  FIGURES 

In  our  editorial  in  the  June  number  on  the  loose  use 
of  figures,  we  referred  to  some  remarkable  statements 
credited  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
but  which  their  actuary  disclaimed.  This  veracious 
s'tatement  professed  to  give  the  financial  experience  of 
100  average  men  from  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  sev- 
enty-five, at  the  end  of  which  period  nearly  all  had 
died  poor  or  were  living  as  paupers.  We  said: 

“The  statement  is  evidently  one  of  those  things  that 
somebody  starts  and  others  quote  until  the  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity.  If  anybody  has  any  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  statement  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him.” 

In  response,  we  have  been  referred  to  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Thrift,”  issued  by  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  from  their  office  in  this  city.  As  this  was 
close  at  hand,  we  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion and  asked  him  where  he  got  his  figures.  He  re- 
plied as  follows : 

“These  figures  were  compiled  by  one  of  the  large 
insurance  companies,  the  name  of  zvhich  I do  not  know. 
The  figures  were  given  me  by  a personal  friend  who 
obtained  them  from  the  insurance  company.” 

Here  we  reach  the  usual  end  of  such  quests ; heresay 
and  an  unknown  source.  The  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, like  many  others,  is  willing  to  use  mythical 
statistics  in  a good  cause.  The  lessons  of  thrift  which 
the  Bankers’  Association  is  trying  to  teach  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  good  and  most  sorely  needed,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  stretch  the  facts  to  teach  a truth.  The 
end  does  not  justify  the  means. 

The  figures  used  in  this  statement  are  impossible, 
because  to  have  obtained  them  would  have  re- 
quired the  e.xistence  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  some 
remarkable  statistical  organization  that  had  power  to 
go  into  the  private  affairs  of  a very  large  number  of 
men  and  to  follow  this  up  year  by  year  until  the  men 
under  observation  were  seventy-five  years  old.  To  be 
of  any  value  these  data  must  have  been  taken  in  dif- 
feient  parts  of  the  country  and  then  averaged  to  reach 
the  final  conclusions.  There  is  no  organization  in 
existence  that  could  have  secured  data  like  this  or  that 
would  have  had  any  object  in  obtaining  such  statistics. 
Someone  fabricated  the  whole  thing  and,  once  started, 
it  has  been  passed  on  from  one  to  another ; each  who 
repeats  it  being  authority  for  the  next  man  in  the 
chain  and  so  on,  until  its  origin  cannot  be  traced. 

Another  portion  of  this  same  interesting  fiction 
gives  us  the  following  remarkable  statements : 

“The  surrogates’  courts  show  that  only  three  men 
of  every  100  who  die  leave  an  estate  of  $10,000,  and 
over  15  others  leave  an  estate  of  from  $2,000  to  $10,- 
000  ; 82  out  of  every  ICO  who  die  leave  no  income  pro- 
ducing estate — no  tangible  assets — with  the  result  that 
out  of  every  100  widows  only  18  are  left  in  good  or 
comfortable  circumstances;  47  others  are  obliged  to 
go  to  work  and  often  lack  the  average  comforts  of 


life,  and  35  are  left  in  absolute  want  and  must  largely 
depend  upon  charity  to  live.” 

To  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  practice 
in  courts  of  probate,  such  statements  sound  absurd. 
Such  courts  keep  no  records  that  show  anything  of 
the  kind  and  the  figures  given  are  pure  invention.  The 
surrogates’  courts  could  not  show  anything  like  the 
foregoing  for  the  following  reasons;  (1)  The  surro- 
gate courts  take  no  cognizance  of  life  insurance  pay- 
ments. (2)  Many  men  transfer  their  property  by  deed 
or  assignment  before  they  die.  (3)  Many  estates  are 
settled  by  the  heirs  without  going  near  the  courts.  (4) 
Generally  surrogates’  courts  take  no  cognizance  of  real 
property,  in  which  many  men  have  most  of  their  es- 
tate. (5)  Since  the  imposition  of  inheritance  taxes, 
estates  are  covered  up  as  far  as  possible  and  the  re- 
turns are  like  other  tax  reports,  minimized  to  the 
utmost. 

The  calculation  assumes  that  every  man  that  dies 
leaves  a widow.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  some  men 
never  marry  and  that  many  wives  die  before  their  hus- 
bands. Some  of  the  men  undoubtedly  leave  widows 
and  some  of  these  widows  are  left  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. How  many  are  obliged  to  go  to  work 
and  how  many  to  accept  charity  is  a matter  of  pure 
surmise,  and  neither  the  surrogates’  courts  nor  the 
compiler  of  these  marvelous  statistics  have  any  better 
information  on  this  subject  than  the  rest  of  us. 

This  fairy  story  about  the  100  average  men  is  a 
typical  case.  Someone  prepares  an  entirely  imaginary 
statement  and  supports  it  by  invented  statistics.  Some- 
one else  cites  it  to  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale.  It  is 
passed  along.  Another  and  another  uses  it.  No  one 
inquires  where  it  came  from.  Reputable  people  use  it, 
and  like  other  untruths,  it  travels  far.  It  is  used  as 
an  argument  for  thrift,  for  temperance,  for  education. 
Because  these  are  good  things,  people  who  would  not 
he  themselves  are  willing  to  keep  the  counterfeit  state- 
ment in  circulation.  Yet  if  they  had  more  faith  they 
would  know  that  thrift,  temperance  and  education  do 
not  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by  falsehood.  Like  truth 
itself,  they  are  mighty  and  shall  prevail  and  need  not 
any  help  from  untruth. 


A GREAT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  will  have  over  7,000  in  attend- 
ance at  its  summer  classes.  Most  of  these  are 
teachers,  utilizing  their  vacation  time  in  making  them- 
selves more  efficient  in  their  professional  work.  There 
is  nothing  the  country  needs  more  than  ambitious 
teachers  who  are  themselves  interested  in  what  they 
are  teaching.  There  is  no  one  who  is  less  helpful  than 
the  dull,  lifeless  teacher  who  has  learned  nothing  since 
he  began  teaching  and  wants  to  learn  nothing  more. 
We  cannot  help  them  because  they  will  not  read  The 
Business  Journ.\l. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  THE 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


The  article  which  appeared  in  the  ]\Iay  Business 
Journal  entitled  "A  Business  Alan's  \'iew  of 
the  Business  Schools”  has  provoked  a lively 
discussion.  We  give  below  extracts  from  a few  of 
the  most  interesting  letters  Avhich  have  been  re- 
ceived presenting  a variety  of  views  on  the  subject. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Journal  appears  “Another  View  of 
the  Business  School.” 

“FIELD  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
LIMITED” 

Aly  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  think  that  the 
business  man  looks  upon  the  ordinary  commercial 
school  as  “a  hopeless  proposition.” 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  intentionally  limited  to 
providing  office  employees,  primarily  along  the  lines 
of  bookkeeping,  general  office  work,  including  hl- 
ing,  and  shorthand  and  typewriting.  This  work  is 
expanded  in  some  schools  to  include  advertising  and 
salesmanship  with  higher  accountancy,  business  ad- 
ministration and  economics.  The  ordinary  business 
school  cannot  give  training  in  anything  beyond 
standard  work  in  the  subjects  mentioned  and  main- 
tain any  unity  of  purpose.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
our  own  experience  the  ordinary  business  school 
cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its  students  as  office 
employees.  That  demand  was  never  quite  so  sharp 
as  it  is  now.  We  shall  register  this  year  between 
ten  and  eleven  hundred  students,  and  shall  place 
approximately  seven  hundred  in  positions.  \Vhy, 
under  these  conditions,  should  the  private  business 
school  undertake  any  other  task  until,  at  least,  it 
shall  meet  the  full  demand  in  the  field  already  occu- 
pied ? 

The  corporation  schools  are  a more  systematic 
form  of  definite  instruction  in  specific  lines  of  work, 
each  school  dififering  in  the  forms  of  instruction 
given.  Their  instruction  is  directly  correlated  with 
the  actual  work  which  their  employees  are  doing 
from  day  to  day  and  occupies  a comparatively  brief 
period  each  day;  the  student  being  able  to  go  di- 
rectly from  the  class  to  the  particular  kind  of  w^ork 
in  which  instruction  is  given.  The  corporation 
schools  are  a natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
the  conditions  in  large  modern  business  establish- 
ments. I do  not  look  upon  these  schools  as  rivals 
of  the  private  commercial  school,  nor  do  I believe 
that  the  private  commercial  school  can  do,  or  should  at- 
tempt to  do  the  work  which  they  are  doing.  The 
private  commercial  school  should  keep  to  its  field, 
the  preparation  of  young  people  for  office  posi- 
tions. But  it  should  constantly  extend  and  develop 
its  courses  in  such  a wqy  as  to  give  the  better  class 
of  students  a broader  training  in  correspondence, 
business  administration  and  organization,  econom- 
ics, together  with  psychology,  logic  and  ethics  in 
their  relation  to  business,  all  with  reference  to  pre- 
paring the  employee  who  goes  into  the  office  for 
advancement  to  responsible  executive  positions. 
Statistics  of  our  own  graduates  show  that  the  aver- 
age boy  who  goes  into  an  office  as  bookkeeper,  ac- 
tually keeps  books  in  the  office  for  less  than  two 
years ; and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  boy  who 
takes  a position  as  stenographer  and  typewriter.  In 


both  cases,  they  regularly  advance  to  more  respon- 
sible positions.  With  the  girls,  the  clerical  stage 
lasts  longer  but  in  a large  percentage  of  cases  also 
develops  into  responsible  positions. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  we  should  have 
constant  discussion  of  methods  by  which  the  best 
office  work  may  be  secured  and  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  actual  business.  Through  conventions 
and  the  press,  stimulus  should  be  constantly  brought 
to  bear  upon  all  private  and  public  business  schools 
to  awaken  them  to  their  full  duty  in  this  very  im- 
portant service  of  siqiplying  office  employees  for  the 
business  world. 

As  to  the  plan  ofifered  in  the  article  for  the  organ- 
ization of  jirivate  commercial  schools,  I should  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  ujion  it  without  further 
consideration  and  reflection.  Attempts  are  now 
being  made  in  certain  quarters  to  standardize  in- 
struction in  commercial  schools,  one  of  which  was 
presented  at  length  at  a round  table  during  the  rer 
cent  E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention.  In  view  of  these  at- 
tempts, the  present  does  not  seem  to  be  the  time 
to  launch  a new  enterprise  in  the  same  direction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Eorbes. 

Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“WRONG  PREMISES  AND  GROSS 
EXAGGERATION” 

The  anonymous  article,  “A  Business  Alan’s  V'iew 
of  Business  Schools,”  in  the  Alay  number  of  the 
Business  Joukn.\l,  is  based  upon  wrong  premises, 
both  from  the  business  man’s  and  the  business  school’s 
views. 

The  practical,  thoughtful  husiness  man  does  not  ex- 
pect a commercial  school  graduate  to  occupy  a posi- 
tion requiring  years  of  patient,  careful  training  and 
experience  in  a business  office ; nor  does  a business 
school  assume  to  prepare  its  pupils  along  the  technical 
lines  of  any  kind  of  business,  or  for  the  needs  and 
demands  of  any  particular  corporation. 

The  writer  of  the  article  states,  “There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  whole  commercial 
school  development  in  this  country  when  the  biggest 
organizations  in  the  United  States  prefer  to 
put  in  their  own  schools  at  an  expense  of  anywhere 
from  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a year  apiece,  rather  than  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  the  private  business  schools  as  they  exist.”  The 
statement  is  woefully  extravagant,  if  not  entirely 
wrong.  Corporation  schools  are  established,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  training  of  employees 
to  greater  efficiency  along  lines  peculiar  to  that 
particular  corporation,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  teach 
studies  contained  in  the  curricula  of  business  schools, 
except  insofar  as  is  necessary  to  develop  greater  effi- 
ciency from  time  to  time  among  its  own  employees. 

The  statement  that  “These  business  men  look  upon 
the  ordinary  commercial  school  as  a hopeless  proposi- 
tion,” is  a gross  exaggeration.  Business  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  reasonable  in  their  demands  upon  their  office 
employees : many  of  these,  business  men,  in  fact,  hav- 
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ing  graduated  from  commercial  schools,  and  having 
attained  their  prominence  in  business  affairs  by  this 
training  followed  by  long  experience  and  arduous  ef- 
forts. They  know  full  well  the  limitations  of  begin- 
ners, and  usually  take  no  little  pains  in  the  develop- 
ment of  employees  during  service  with  the  corporation, 
even  to  the  establishing  of  a corporation  school. 

Duff’s  College  does  not  secure,  and  has  never  at- 
tempted to  secure,  business  from  “poor  mechanics  and 
the  ignorant  among  the  rural  population,”  but  does 
secure  young  men  and  young  women  of  inherent  abil- 
ity and  good  fundamental  education,  and  trains  them 
for  places  of  responsibility  in  the  commercial  world. 
Of  course,  young  men  and  women  meet  conditions  in 
business,  both  big  and  little,  which  are  never  met  with 
in  commercial  schools,  and  which  if  you  please,  even 
the  commercial  schools  themselves  never  dreamed  of. 
Even  the  most  astute  business  man  cannot  always  fore- 
see conditions  of  tomorrow,  and  is  consequently  a 
very  apt  and  alert  pupil.  But  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  taken  a course  in  the  commercial  school  is  better 
fitted  by  the  training  successfully  to  meet  conditions 
and  overcome  difficulties,  foreseen  and  unforeseen, 
than  he  or  she  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  such 
a course. 

Success  in  business,  success  in  any  direction,  is  not 
a thing  made  to  order,  or  even  a thing  assured  by  a 
business  training,  or  any  other  particular  training ; 
but  is  a complicated  thing,  and  must  be  worked  out 
from  day  to  day  by  each  and  every  individual  for  him- 
self. Here  a little,  there  a little ; improving  here,  add- 
ing something  there ; making  mistakes  not  a few  ; but 
persevering  and  profiting  by  past  experience. 

Just  why  a person  “associated  with  one  of  the  best 
commercial  schools  in  the  country,”  should  be  so  pes- 
simistic as  to  state  that,  “It  seems  that  most  of  the 
commercial  schools  have  to  make  compromises  with 
truth  in  order  to  make  a financial  success,”  is  hard  to 
conceive.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  casual 
reader  is  apt  to  interpret  this  as  a reflection  of  the 
writer’s  own  methods.  I speak  not  only  for  myself, 
but  for  many  prominent  school  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, when  I say  “compromises  with  truth”  are  un- 
known, and  that  shams  and  false  pretenses  and  state- 
ments have  no  part  in  the  methods  of  the  commercial 
school.  That  a few  such  schools  do  exist  does  not 
prove  the  accusation  made  against  the  many. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  “A  commercial  school 
ought  to  have  on  its  directing  board  men  who  are  real 
factors  in  business,  industries  and  commerce” — it  is 
of  doubtful  value,  if  by  that  is  meant  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  some  particular  line  of  business 
or  manufacture.  Teaching  is  a profession  that  should 
be  conducted  by  men  who  are  teachers,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  have  a broad  grasp  not  only  on  business 
but  on  other  affairs  in  general. 

That  commercial  schools  can  be  improved,  is  ad- 
mitted. They  have  been  improved  ever  since  their 
inception,  and  will  continue  to  improve  as  long  as  con- 
ditions warrant. 

The  tentative  program  outlined  in  the  article,  to  our 
mind,  while  not  entirely  practicable,  contains  some 
admirable  features. 

First. — “Organization  of  a body  of  reliable  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  school  men,”  is  feasible  and  is  al- 
ready in  force  to  a certain  extent  in  the  Private  School 
Managers’  As.sociation  and  especially  in  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 


Second. — “Development  by  this  organization  of 
standards  of  business  education  in  co-operation  with 
mercantile,  industrial,  and  commercial  organizations.” 
This  is  being  done  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  some 
commercial  schools,  and  is  capable  of  greater  develop- 
ment along  that  line. 

Third. — “Acceptance  of  these  standards  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations.”  This  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  associations,  named  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph 1. 

Fourth. — “A  campaign  in  national  mediums  and 
through  other  forms  of  propaganda,  to  educate  the 
public  to  seek  the  commercial  schools  conforming 
to  such  standards.”  This  calls  for  a judicious  hand- 
ling of  the  problem. 

Fifth. — “Assessment  based  on  total  income  of  the 
schools  to  the  support  of  the  system.”  Many  schools 
might  object  to  disclosing  their  business. 

Organization  is  an  important  thing,  but  “Organiz- 
ation to  be  directed  by  a joint  commitee  of  school- 
masters, and  business  executives,”  is  not  desirable,  if 
by  “business  executives”  is  meant  to  include  men  un- 
familiar with  actual"  business  school  work.  Of  course, 
all  school  executives  possess  business  ability.  If,  how- 
ever, such  organization  and  propaganda  mean  the 
expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money  for  two  or  three 
years,  we  believe  the  results  to  be  achieved  would  not 
warrant  the  attempt. 

The  private  commercial  school  has  heretofore  met 
the  legitimate  demands  made  upon  it,  and  is  still 
meeting  them.  The  nature  of  these  demands 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  often  changes  rap- 
idly ; and  no  set  of  men  are  more  alert  to  changing 
conditions,  and  more  eager  to  solve  them,  than  busi- 
ness school  men. 

The  function  of  the  commercial  school  is  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  young  women  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  a business  education,  such  as  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  etc.,  together  with  sufficient  business 
ethics  to  enable  them  to  apply  this  training  in  the 
business  office.  While  the  commercial  school  can 
specialize  on  its  studies,  it  cannot  specialize  on  their 
application,  for  the  reason  that  the  applications  to 
be  specialized  upon  are  vastly  too  numerous,  and 
to  specialize  on  a few  would  fit  all  students  for 
positions  that  only  a very  few  would  be  able  to  se- 
cure, on  account  of  the  limited  opportunity.  The 
commercial  school,  therefore,  must  give  rudimen- 
tary business  training,  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
application  broad  enough  to  cover  any  and  all  prob- 
able demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  school  can 
train  its  employees,  already  fundamentally  pre- 
pared by  the  public  school,  the  business  school,  or 
the  technical  school,  for  greater  efficiency  in  their 
present  positions,  or  for  promotion  in  service.  But 
the  corporation  school  cannot  train  persons,  except 
in  a very  limited  way,  for  positions  outside  the  corpo- 
ration, and  especially  outside  the  business  conducted 
by  the  corporation.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  will  not 
knowingly  prepare  its  employees  for  others. 

The  private  commercial  school  has  been  here  for 
seventy-five  years,  and  is  going  to  stay  for  many 
years  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  views 
taken  by  some  of  its  so-called  friends. 

P.  S.  Sl’.VNGLER, 

Duff’s  College, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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“CLOSER  COOPERATION  RECOMMENDED.” 

The  author  of  the  letter  in  question  is  either  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  the  real  situation,  or  else  he  is 
misrepresenting  when  he  says  that  business  men 
look  upon  the  ordinary  commercial  school  as  a 
hopeless  proposition.  This  certainly  is  not  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  “ordinary  commercial 
school”  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  constantly 
besieged  by  business  men  who  want  its  product, 
and  these  business  men  go  to  the  commercial  school 
before  they  go  to  any  other  source  when  they  want 
clerical  help. 

When  your  correspondent  says,  “The  larger  com- 
panies like  the  General  Electric  must  even  teach 
the  graduate  of  the  technical  schools”  he  certainly 
either  puts  private  commercial  schools  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
specialize  in  scientific  education,  or  he  condemns 
all  classes  of  trade  schools  as  inefficient. 

The  fact  that  certain  corporation  schools  main- 
tain classes  in  their  own  institutions  for  the  training 
of  young  people  to  do  the  particular  work  of  the 
institution  in  a particular  way  does  not  in  any  sense 
argue  the  inefficiency  of  the  graduate  of  the  private 
commercial  school. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  these  big  institutions  have 
testified  that  they  expect  to  pay  beginners  in  the 
clerical  departments  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a 
week,  and  that  they  get  their  recruits,  not  by  apply- 
ing to  private  commercial  schools  for  graduates, 
but  by  applying  to  employment  agencies,  which  you 
know  perfectly  well,  register  the  riff-raff  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  stenographic  occupations. 

Your  correspondent  sweepingly  says  that  he  does 
not  see  how  we  are  going  to  do  anything  with  the 
commercial  schools  “until  we  get  them  in  the  hands 
of  big  men  with  big  visions.”  Now,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I believe  that  the  commercial  school  men  of 
this  country  will  compare  favorably  in  intelligence, 
industry  and  vision,  with  bankers,  merchandise  men, 
lawyers,  etc.  I know  of  a great  many  men  in  the 
school  profession  who  are  presidents  of  banks, 
mayors  of  cities,  presidents  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Rotary  Clubs,  etc.,  and.  who  are  always  in- 
cluded when  a list  of  prominent  citizens  is  made. 

I do,  however,  agree  with  your  writer  that  much 
good  could  be  accomplished  for  the  commercial 
schools  through  closer  co-operation  between  those 
institutions  that  are  most  aggressive  and  far- 
sighted, and  that  are  doing  a grade  and  kind  of  work 
that  deserves  to  survive. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools  is  rapidly  accom- 
plishing the  things  that  your  correspondent  recom- 
mends. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  right  sort  of  organization  would 
immeasurably  increase  the  popularity  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  private  commercial  school,  and  I say 
very  frankly  that  if  anyone  will  devise  a plan  that 
will  more  quickly  and  definitely  accomplish  these 
various  desiderata  on  behalf  of  the  organization 
to  which  I have  referred,  our  members  will  gladly 
join  in  the  movement,  throwing  all  of  the  force  and 
influence  of  our  membership  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  I submit  the  fact  that  this  or- 
ganization is  more  nearly  accomplishing  achieve- 


ments of  real  value  to  the  profession  than  is  any 
other  agency,  or  than  has  heretofore  been  accom- 
plished through  any  instrumentality  whatsoever. 

Every  good  school  that  is  willing  to  do  a fair, 
square  business  and  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
for  membership,  which  are  very  simple  indeed  and 
contemplate  only  those  things  that  should  be  cham- 
pioned by  every  educator,  is  cordially  invited  to 
join  us. 

Our  Association  is  not  a close  corporation;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  exclusive,  territory ; nobody  has 
any  private  interests  to  serve,  and  we  extend  now, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  as  we  have 
through  various  other  media,  our  earnest  invitation 
to  every  big-minded  school  proprietor  to  investigate 
our  activities  and  to  identify  himself  and  his  in- 
stitution with  our  organization,  if  his  investigation 
shows  that  we  are  doing  a commendable  work. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

B.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

President  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


“PAY  FOR  PREPARATION.” 

It  is  true  that  corporations  are  requiring  prepared 
young  women,  but  they  are  not  paying  very  large 
salaries  for  such  preparation,  at  least  at  the  outset. 

I happen  to  know  something  of  the  work  required 
of  the  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  entering  the 
General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  and  Western  Elec- 
tric companies  about  New  York  City,  and  they  do 
not  pay  high  salaries;  or  at  any  rate,  higher  than 
other  concerns,  neither  do  they  have  to  give  their 
people  technical  training  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
seems  to  indicate. 

When  I was  located  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  there  were 
something  like  forty  or  fifty  students  placed  in  these 
above  named  concerns;  and,  in  talking  with  them 
after  they  had  secured  their  positions,  I learned  that 
they  began  their  work  without  any  preliminary 
training.  It  is  true  that  students  taking  positions 
as  bookkeepers  or  in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Edison  Company  have  to  spend  two  and  some- 
times three  weeks  in  a New  York  office  of  the  Edi- 
son concern,  in  order  to  learn  typewriter  book- 
keeping. 

I know  of  several  college  graduates,  graduates  of 
such  schools  as  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Dartmouth, 
who  are  holding  positions  in  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  this  city  at  the  big  sum  of  eight  dollars  a 
week.  There  are  not  many  larger  corporations  in  the 
United  States  than  the  insurance  companies ; and  yet 
salaries  are  very  low,  unless  employees  have  been 
connected  with  these  corporations  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury or  more. 

I do  not  know'  that  the  corporation  of  business 
schools  is  necessary,  but  I do  believe  thoroughly  in 
an  association  like  the  Accredited  Schools  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  along  commercial  lines  and 
to  give  a certain  amount  of  prestige  to  the  business 
school  and,  through  it,  to  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nina  P.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

Huntsinger  Business  College, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  J.  L.  Lind.^bury.* 


POOR  teaching,  inadequate  facilities,  poorly- 
planned  courses,  ignorance  of  business  needs, 
and  other  causes  are  responsible  for  opinions 
hostile  to  commercial  education.  In  one  community,  a 
small,  cheap,  private  school  may  have  wrecked  the  fu- 
ture of  many  boys  and  girls  by  offering  cheap  short 
courses ; in  another,  a poorly-trained  high  school 
teacher  may  have  wasted  four  years  of  his  pupils’  lives. 
The  progress  of  commercial  education  has  been  at- 
tended by  quackery,  ignorance,  inefficiency,  and  greed ; 
and  these  have  weighed  heavily  against  the  honest  ef- 
forts of  earnest  educators. 

The  people  are,  nevertheless,  gradually  learning  that 
commercial  education  is  fundamental.  There  are 
those  who  question  all  standards  and  motives ; but  as 
the  times  demand  special  schools  which  offer  special 
training,  whether  for  professional  or  commercial  life, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  schools  of  business 
eventually  will  be  depended  on  to  provide  the  business 
world  with  qualified  men  for  its  work.  This  condition 
will  come  about  within  a few  years.  Already  schools 
of  business  have  established  high  standards.  Presi- 
dent James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  sums  up 
their  efforts  as  follows  : 

‘■'They  are  endeavoring  to  teach  men  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  functions  of  business ; to  inform 
them  as  to  the  history  of  industry  and  trade ; to 
awaken  their  interest  in  the  future ; to  train  them 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  business  opportunities ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a healthy  respect  for  business 
in  all  its  branches ; to  arouse  a determination  to 
become  useful  and  successful  business  men.” 
Private  business  schools,  high  schools,  secondary 
schools  of  commerce  and  colleges  are  striving  to  real- 
ize high  ideals ; through  legislation ; tlirough  co-opera- 
tion with  business  men ; through  better  facilities,  and 
through  stricter  training. 

The  commercial  college  is  purely  American  and  its 
origin  was  almost  spontaneous.  It  answered  a cur- 
rent demand.  Since,  it  has  adapted  itself  to  a broader 
and  fuller  usefulness.  When  private  schools  had 
multiplied  to  a great  extent  in  response  to  demand, 
the  public  schools  began  introducing  commercial 
courses ; and,  later,  departments  of  commerce  and  ad- 
ministration appeared  in  many  colleges.  The  private 
schools  started  with  the  definite  purpose  of  training 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  penmen,  and  later,  stenog- 
raphers and  typists.  The  public  schools  had  a similar 
conception  and  both  types  of  schools  remained  close  to 
this  limited  kind  of  instruction  up  to  within  the  last 
decade.  Many  schoolmen  predict  that  the  small  pri- 
vate schools  will  continue  to  give  a limited  training 
until  they  are  eliminated  by  the  public  schools.  The 
large  schools  have  anticipated  the  trend  of  the  times 
by  reorganizing  their  courses  with  a view  to  giving 
advanced  and  supplementary  training  to  the  high 
school  product.  Many  of  them  offer  courses  now  com- 
parable to  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  college  admin- 
istration school.  Others  are  adjusting  their  equipment 
and  facilities  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  induced 
by  the  growth  of  the  second  form  of  commercial  edu- 

*  J.  L.  Lindabury  is  Secretary  of  the  Burdett  College,  Boston.  His 
article  presents  an  interesting  contrast  to  “The  Business  Men’s  View  of 
the  Business  School,”  published  in  the  May  Business  Journal.  It  was 
written  before  the  “Business  ^^an’s  View  of  the  Business  School.” 


cation,  i.e.,  that  of  the  public  high  school.  As  the  high 
school  business  courses  are  growing  richer,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  attractive  and  well-designed  instruction 
being  offered.  The  college  and  university  courses 
promise  to  embody  the  conception  of  higher  business 
instruction,  parallel  to  graduate  courses  hitherto  of- 
fered to  those  preparing  for  professional  careers. 

This  brief  history  of  the  business  school  is  necessarv 
to  the  question  under  discussion,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  that  the  meagre  and  limited  instruc- 
tion of  the  past  has  accomplished  much  good.  A study 
of  the  history  of  business  education  teaches  us  more 
than  what  has  been  accomplished.  Its  progress,  its 
mistakes,  its  needs,  and  its  inward  and  outward  forces 
provide  us  with  a background  of  experience  that  serves 
as  a chart  on  which  to  plot  future  progress.  This  study 
does  not,  however,  show  very  clearly  why  there  is  such 
a divergence  of  opinion  among  men  about  the  practical 
value  of  business  education. 

Two  vital  issues  are  raised : Is  it  possible  for  schools 
oi  business  to  train  men  for  the  responsible  positions 
of  industry?  Will  the  training  of  a person  in  the  mod- 
ern school  of  commerce  cause  him  to  be  a more  suc- 
cessful business  man,  either  as  a .subordinate  or  as  a 
chief,  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been? 

These  questions  are  right  and  proper.  What  a school 
may  contribute  to  an  individual  success,  however,  is 
by  no  means  its  sole  purpose.  The  academic  worth  of 
its  training  may  contribute  to  the  public  and  private 
welfare  in  some  other  form.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
commercial  education  has  demonstrated  its  academic 
worth  for  a number  of  years.  True,  this  contention  is 
based  principally  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
fitting  men  for  routine  positions.  Even  so,  since  it  has 
served  as  a stepping-stone  to  hundreds  of  men,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  broader  training, 
given  by  the  best  modern  private  business  school,  will 
increase  one’s  opportunity  and  usefulness? 

Business  education  had  a very  simple  beginning. 
Elementary  work  in  penmanship,  bookkeeping  and 
arithmetic  comprised  sufficient  training  for  a business 
beginner  previous  to  1890.  Now  this  training  would 
not  suffice  for  an  ordinary  clerical  position.  Time, 
.study,  experience,  and  changed  conditions  have  broad- 
ened and  enriched  the  curricula  of  the  business  schools 
of  today.  The  same  elements  which  have  revolution- 
ized commercial  education  since  its  inception  will  con- 
tinue to  mould  and  adapt  it  to  new  needs.  The  schools 
of  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  the  schools  of  today. 

The  w'ork  which  has  been  done  by  the  private  schools 
during  the  past  fifty  years  has  added  a most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  education.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  have  been  trained. 
These  students  have  been  of  all  ages  and  qualifications. 
Class,  creed,  and  previous  education  have  been  disre- 
garded. Merely  the  absolutely  necessary  essentials 
for  getting  a start  were  taught.  The  training  has  been 
mainly  of  a clerical  character.  In  many  instances,  the 
function  of  these  schools  has  not  changed.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  thousands  who  have  had  this  kind  of  training 
can  be  depended  upon,  they  have  performed  a great 
service  for  the  country.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  several 
members  of  one  family  have  one  after  the  other  taken 
the  same  kind  of  training,  which  indicates  that  it 
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served  a pressing  need.  Furthermore,  these  schools 
have  multiplied  rapidly,  thereby  proving  that  the  train- 
ing, even  though  meagre,  qualified  their  students  to 
secure  and  retain  business  positions. 

These  schools  have  aided  the  man  with  limited  abil- 
ity to  make  the  most  of  it  and  have  helped  the  man 
with  hig  natural  talents  to  go  farther  in  the  business 
world  than  would  have  been  possible  without  such 
training.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  the  alumni  of 
such  institutions  as  the  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia ; 
Bnrdett  College,  Boston ; Rider-Moore  & Stewart 
School,  Trenton;  Packard’s  School,  New  York;  Roch- 
ester Business  Institute,  Rochester,  and  the  Soule 
Commercial  College  in  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  business  men  of  the  country  give  these 
schools  credit  for  their  success.  Hundreds,  yes  thou- 
sands, of  other  men  and  women  in  the  average  walks 
of  life  praise  these  schools  for  furnishing  them  with  a 
good  start.  Loyalty  to  their  alma  mater  has  not  been 
the  extent  of  their  appreciation ; their  children,  rela- 
tives, and  friends  have  been  recommended  and  urged 
to  acquire  the  same  business  training.  Taking  past 
results  of  the  private  business  schools  as  a basis,  it  is 
self-evident  that  their  instruction  has  been  a factor  in 
the  success  of  practical  business  men.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  schools  of  the  present  day  have  greatly  im- 
proved and  offer  educational  facilities  equal  to  the  best. 

Vocational  education  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
public  is  demanding  specialized  training  with  which  to 
meet  specialized  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
schools  of  business  are  responding  to  this  demand  more 
readily  than  is  generally  realized. 

The  better  business  schools  are  selecting  and  train- 
ing only  those  who  are  mentally,  physically,  tempera- 
mentally fit  for  business  life.  Each  year  these  schools 
advise  hundreds  of  young  people  to  learn  a trade  or  to 
enter  some  other  line  of  work  for  which  they  have 
more  aptitude.  The  higher  and  better  standards  of 
these  schools  are  protecting  the  business  world  from 
a horde  of  incompetents  and  misfits. 

Corporation  schools  seem  to  furnish  a good  argu- 
ment against  the  competence  of  the  business  schools ; 
but  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  corporation  schools  is 
to  prepare  men  for  mechanical  labor.  The  purpose  of 
the  department  store  school  is  merely  to  train  people 
to  sell  goods  behind  the  counter.  Both  types  of  school 
operate  on  a part-time  basis.  The  student  spends  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  on  subjects  relating 
to  his  work.  The  balance  of  his  time  is  devoted  to 
doing  mechanical  work  or  to  learning  a trade.  Only 
very  large  corporations  in  a manufacturing  line  main- 
tain such  schools.  Now  suppose  a boy  should  enter 
one  of  these  schools.  What  are  his  chances  of  becom- 
ing an  executive?  In  some  rare  instances  he  may,  in 
the  course  of  years,  get  beyond  the  limits  of  his  trade. 
The  average  type  will,  however,  become  a union  man  or 
journeyman.  The  specialized  nature  of  his  equip- 
ment will  be  his  chief  hindrance.  The  very  reasons 
which  impelled  the  corporation  to  establish  a school 
will  impel  its  managers  to  keep  good  mechanics  and 
other  employees  produced  from  their  schools  in  the 
kind  of  positions  for  which  they  were  trained.  Lm- 
questionably  these  schools  are  an  industrial  asset,  hut, 
because  not  many  business  houses  can  maintain  such 
subsidiary  organization,  only  a few  are  benefited. 
As  has  already  l)een  pointed  out,  the  vital  need  of  the 
business  world  is  for  men  who  have  or  can  acquire  a 
right  conception  of  each  part  of  a business  to  the  whole. 


The  business  school,  with  all  its  faults,  possesses  the 
facilities  and  has  the  patience  and  knowledge  to  equip 
a student,  through  liberal  and  fundamental  studies,  for 
the  competitive  grade  of  positions.  Granting  that  men 
so  trained  will  not  get  a better  start  or  earn  as  much 
at  first  as  the  student  of  the  corporation  school,  at 
least  they  will  have  a proper  foundation  for  subse- 
quent promotion. 

Many  men  such  as  George  W.  Perkins,  Hugh  Chal- 
mers, Theodore  P.  Shouts,  Edward  Bok,  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  William  Loeb,  and 
several  United  States  senators,  besides  hundreds  of 
prominent  business  men,  who  have  risen  rapidly  in  the 
business  world  and  attained  fame  and  fortune  at  an 
early  age,  most  heartily  recommend  business  school 
training  for  all  business  beginners.  These  men  base 
their  recommendations  on  their  observations  concern- 
ing the  future  and  on  the  results  which  they  obtained 
through  a business  training.  Hundreds  of  private 
commercial  schools  of  the  country  have  statistics  which 
make  a strong  showing  in  favor  of  a training  as  an 
investment.  Most  of  them  have  grown  and  flourished 
because  hundreds  of  their  pupils  have  held  responsi- 
ble positions  within  fifteen  years  after  graduating. 
Also,  they  consider  their  efforts  in  the  past  puerile  in 
contrast  with  the  opportunities  ahead. 


“PREPAREDNESS”  IN  EDUCATION 

FIELD  in  which  even  more  work  is  being  mapped 
out  is  that  of  business  education.  The  Wharton 
School  was  opened  in  the  early  eighties,  and  a very 
few  others  in  the  later  nineties,  but  their  prestige  and 
enrolment  were  comparatively  small.  Recently  there 
have  been  established  schools  conducted  on  varying 
plans,  but  in  all  the  same  tendency  as  in  engineering 
towards  advanced  work.  The  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration  has  a two  years’  program  of 
graduate  work.  The  Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth 
admits  students  at  the  end  of  the  college  junior  year 
and  carries  them  through  a two  years’  course.  The 
School  of  Business  which  Columbia  is  to  open  next 
autumn  will  admit  students  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year.  When  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offered  to  assist  Columbia,  a few  years  ago,  in  estab- 
lishing such  a school,  the  L'niversity  declined  on  the 
ground  that  the  demand  was  small,  the  commercial 
high  schools  perhaps  adequate,  and  the  proper  curric- 
ulum nowhere  yet  worked  out.  Its  present  action  is 
significant  as  being  long  studied,  and  indicates  .a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  a compromise  between  the  Wharton 
undergraduate  and  Harvard  graduate  idea.  But 
Columbia’s  will  be  only  one  of  a number  of  university 
schools  designed  to  add  to  a general  training  two  or 
three  years  of  special  technical  courses.  There  must 
be  already  hundreds  of  graduates  from  such  schools. 

The  attitude  of  business  towards  the  commercial 
schools  is  evident  in  the  arrangements  made  by  it  in 
this  city  to  afford  practical  work  to  the  Columbia  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  efforts  elsewhere  to  have  schools  es- 
tablished. The  liveliest  attention  has  been  paid  by 
insurance  circles,  for  e.xample,  to  ^Michigan’s  recent 
development  of  an  expert  curriculum  in  that  subject. 
In  sum — without  minimizing  the  value  of  their  general 
work — the  aid  which  the  colleges  are  ready  to  render 
in  the  technical  fields  made  more  important  by  the 
war  deserves  special  note. 

— The  Ez’Cijiiig  Post  (New  York). 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  THE  ART  OF  IMPRESSION 

By  George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.* 


A MAN  who  has  attained  prominence  in  educa- 
tional circles  asked  the  other  day  whether 
we  really  have  such  a thing  as  Business 
English.  “If  so,  ’ said  he,  “why  not  carpenters’ 
English  and  engineers’  English?” 

The  question  must  be  completely  and  satisfac- 
torily answered  before  we  can  consider  intelligently 
the  principles  of  writing  Business  English.  It  could 
not  have  been  asked  if  there  had  not  been  some  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term  as  meaning  the  special  phrase- 
ology used  in  many  business  letters  and  documents, 
a phraseology  that  is  partly  legal,  and  partly  for- 
mal politeness.  “Pursuant  to”  and  “beg  to  advise” 
are  examples  of  it. 

In  this  sense  there  is,  and  should  be,  no  such 
language  as  Business  English.  The  less  we  are 
compelled  to  use  words  that  are  strange  to  our 
every-day  talk,  the  better.  All  language  is  a medi- 
um for  the  conveyance  of  messages  from  one  person 
to  another.  Its  value  is  measured  by  its  ability  to 
do  this  with  the  least  effort — in  other  words,  by  its 
efficiency. 

Just  here  we  get  more  light  on  the  proper  use  of 
the  term.  Business  English  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  by  its  greater  efficiency,  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  English  that  does 
convey  a message,  that  does  produce  a result,  and  a 
result  that  is  directly  or  indirectly  represented  by 
the  dollar  sign. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  English  most  of  us  have  been 
taught  to  write?  Stop  and  think!  Have  not  we  been 
told  that  Rhetoric,"  or  English  Composition,  is  the 
art  of  English  expression?  When  we  have  learned 
to  express  ourselves  perfectly  (if  we  ever  do)  we 
have  reached  the  ideal  of  literary  English. 

Perfect  expression  is  far  from  being  the  ideal  of 
Business  English.  Impression  would  come  nearer 
the  mark.  Its  excellence  depends  not  upon  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  expresses  the  writer,  but  upon  the 
degree  in  which  it  impresses  the  reader. 

This  truth,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  new,  or  peculiar 
to  English  used  in  business.  Poets,  essayists,  writ- 
ers of  all  kinds,  depend  upon  the  art  of  impression. 
Every  successful  politician,  preacher,  and  news- 
paper makes  use  of  it.  Short-story  writers  attempt 
consciously  to  make  a single  definite  impression. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  when  we  are  taught  to 
write,  we  hear  very  little  about  this  side  of  the 
question. 

The  more  important  fact  remains  that  whereas  in 
most  forms  of  writing  attention  to  the  reader  is 
merely  helpful,  in  business  compositions  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  When  we  read  for  amusement  or 
instruction  we  are  willing  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
writer,  and  strain  our  minds  to  catch  his  message. 
We  even  consent  to  use  a glossary  and  marginal 
notes  in  order  to  enjoy  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  strain  our  minds  to  get 
the  message  of  a man  who  wants  money  from  us. 
So  when  we  write  letters,  advertisements,  or 

'Professor  Hotchkiss  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  English  in 
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other  compositions  that  are  expected  to  profit  us, 
we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
we  wish  to  reach.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  in 
the  position  of  a wireless  operator  whose  instru- 
ment is  out  of  tune  with  that  of  every  receiving 
station.  If  they  will  not  adjust  themselves  to  him, 
he  must  adjust  himself  to  them,  or  send  his  mes- 
sages out  into  vacant  space. 

This  view  of  the  matter  explains  why  many  com- 
positions that  dismay  cultured  people  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Business  English.  The  tobacco  advertise- 
ments that  bristle  with  slang,  the  cloak  and  suit  let- 
ters that  are  full  of  subtle  flattery,  are  as  good  Busi- 
ness English  as  the  formal  and  restrained  announce- 
ments of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  jewelry  house 
in  the  country.  Each  attempts  to  make  its  impres- 
sion on  the  class  that  will  buy  its  wares,  and  each 
is  successful.  That  is  the  sole  test. 

The  fact  that  good  Business  English  depends 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  writer’s  style  and  ma- 
terial to  the  reader  so  as  to  make  the  right  impres- 
sion on  him,  is  most  clearly  and  easily  seen  in  busi- 
ness letters.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  piece  of 
composition  is  a medium  of  communication.  More- 
over, it  is  obviously  directed  to  a single  person,  not 
to  the  world  at  large.  So  the  writer  naturally  tends 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustment,  though  it  is 
sometimes  done  unconsciously. 

Many  writers  of  business  letters  have  adopted 
certain  rules  for  their  work  without  knowing  why. 
The  old  adage,  “Never  begin  a letter  with  has 
a base  in  the  more  or  less  definitely  felt  belief  that 
the  writer  should  always  subordinate  his  personal- 
ity to  that  of  the  reader.  Used  by  people  who  did 
not  understand  the  reason,  the  rule  has  frequently 
resulted  in  the  vicious  practice  of  omitting  pro- 
nouns. There  is  danger  that  similar  rules  to  the 
effect  that  writers  should  always  adopt  “the  you 
attitude”  will  likewise  work  out  badly  in  practice. 

The  necessity  of  such  rules  may  largely  be 
avoided  if  we  will  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  letter  is  directed  to  an  individual  and  must  be 
made  to  conform  to  his  mind,  his  needs,  and  his  de- 
sires. We  shall  then  naturally  fall  into  the  habit  of 
subordinating  the  / and  emphasizing  the  you. 
We  shall  naturally  use  the  arguments  and  the  tone 
that  will  impress  the  individual.  We  shall  naturally 
take  his  point  of  view  first,  and  then  bring  him 
gradually  around  to  our  own. 

The  truth  that  good  Business  English  is  the  art 
of  impression  first  began  to  dawn  upon  most  of  us 
when  we  had  to  write  applications  for  positions. 
We  discovered  that  it  did  no  particular  good  to  tell 
why  and  how  much  we  wanted  a position.  We 
found  that  expressing  ourselves  was  of  secondary 
importance  compared  to  the  problem  of  impressing 
the  prospective  employer  with  the  fact  that  he 
needed  our  services.  And  he  merely  wanted  to 
know  what  we  could  offer  him.  In  time  we  learned 
how  to  impress  him. 

This  simple  case  of  applying  for  a position  is 
probably  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be  given  of 
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tlie  first  law  of  Business  English.  For  surely  here, 
if  anywhere,  it  is  important  that  the  writer  should 
express  himself.  And  yet  it  is  more  important  that 
he  should  so  construct  his  application  that  it  will  be 
in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  reader.  A 
letter  to  a conservative  man  would  differ  from  that 
to  a man  of  progressive  ideas;  one  to  an  English- 
man would  differ  from  that  to  an  American. 

For  instance,  if  the  company  to  whom  you  apply 
is  old  and  conservative,  you  would  write  in  a care- 
fully respectful  tone,  and  would  pay  especial  atten- 
tion to  neatness  and  correctness  in  small  details. 
You  would  give  full  particulars  of  your  experience, 
laying  stress  upon  the  general  excellence  of  your 
record,  rather  than  upon  any  individual  achieve- 
ment. If  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen,  are 
likely  to  pass  upon  your  application,  you  would  find 
it  desirable  to  use  greater  formality  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  company  is  young  and 
progressive,  you  would  probably  adopt  a more 
brisk  and  aggressive  tone,  without  sacrificing  due 
courtesy.  You  would  omit  all  phrases  that  are  mere 
formalities,  such  as  “1  hope  that  my  application  will 
receiv^e  favorable  consideration.”  In  stating  your 
experience  you  would  lay  greater  emphasis  on  not- 
able parts  of  your  record  than  upon  its  general  ex- 
cellence in  long  service  and  the  like. 

These  are  only  general  suggestions.  Their  appli- 
cation varies  with  the  individual  employer.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  your  reader  as  well  as  you 
can,  judge  him,  and  then  adapt  your  message  to 
him.  The  success  of  the  method  may  be  well 
shown  by  the  case  of  a young  structural  engineer  of 
excellent  experience  who  was  in  search  of  a larger 
field. 

At  last  he  saw  his  opportunity.  The  opening  was 
with  a young  and  progressive  corporation  that 
undertook  many  forms  of  important  structural 
work,  mainly  in  the  Middle  West.  The  young 
engineer  had  gained  most  of  his  experience  in  Eu- 
roi>e  and  had  worked  chiefly  for  concerns  of  more 
conservative  type  in  this  country,  but  he  had  had  a 
year’s  experience  in  the  Middle  West,  and  this  hap- 
pened to  be  his  greatest  success. 

His  letter  was  substantially  as  follows: 
“Gentlemen ; 

“In  19 — I superintended  the  erection  of  the 
branch  plant  of  the  Blank  Tool  Company  of  Some- 
where, Missouri.  The  plant  covers  ten  acres  and 
was  completed  in  less  than  a year.  In  the  work  I 
was  able  to  effect  a saving  of  over  $45,000  under  the 
lowest  contract  bid. 

“The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Somewhere 
News  will  give  details  of  the  construction  and  the 
efficiency  methods  I devised  for  the  work.  Mr.  A. 
B.  Blank,  president  of  the  company,  will  gladly  con- 
firm these  statements. 

“This  is  perhaps  my  most  successful  contract. 
The  remainder  of  my  experience  of  over  fifteen 
years  has  been  uniformly  successful,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  ask  you  to  read  at  this  time.  I shall  be  glad 
to  detail  the  whole  to  you  in  a personal  interview, 
if  what  I have  related  indicates  my  probable  fitness 
for  your  position. 

{ “Very  truly  yours,” 


This  letter  would  have  shocked  almost  any  of  the 
former  employers  of  the  writer.  But  events  proved 
that  he  had  correctly  judged  his  reader  in  this  case, 
and  he  made  the  desired  impression.  His  success 
is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  first  law  of  Business 
English : the  chief  end  of  any  composition  for  busi- 
ness purposes  is  not  expression  but  impression. 

A COMMENT 

H.  AI.  Rowe  in  “The  Budget.” 

J KNOW'  it  is  pronounced  heresy  to  even  suggest  that 
this  country  is  top-heavy  in  university  training 
and  very  much  one-sided  when  we  come  to  consider 
what  is  being  done  for  the  ninety  and  nine  who  can- 
not even  gaze  at  a university  building  except  from 
a respectable  distance. 

I believe  the  university  commercial  schools  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  educational  tommyrot 
that  we  are  now  hearing  at  teachers’  meetings.  We 
all  know  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  a 
great  many  commercial  teachers  have  been  attend- 
ing teachers’  training  courses  in  the  university 
schools. 

These  teachers  soon  imbibe  university  methods 
and  they  see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  uni- 
versity teacher.  They  are  considerably  advanced, 
usually,  in  the  subjects  they  study  before  they  at- 
tend. They  are  mature  mentally  and  their  mental 
processes  are  those  of  men  and  not  of  boys  and  girls. 
Now  right  here  we  find  the  trouble. 

With  all  their  training  these  teachers  have  not 
been  taught  to  think  straight,  so  that  their  teachings 
will  be  suited  to  those  who  receive  their  instruc- 
tion. They  lose  the  proper  perspective,  they  lose 
their  sense  of  proportion,  and  so  they  go  back  to  the 
schools  and  try  to  use  university  methods  in  im- 
parting instruction  to  their  boys  and  girls,  and,  of 
course,  they  shoot  in  the  air  and  hit  only  space. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  average  instructor  in  the 
university  schools  is  long  on  theory  and  strong  in 
argumentation,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  does  not 
know  very  much  of  what  he  is  talking  about  at  first 
hand.  He  talks  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  things 
ought  to  be  and  not  from  a knowledge  of  how  they 
are.  He  is  likely  to  take  several  recitations  to  ex- 
pound his  theories  in  regard  to  some  simple  propo- 
sition that  a practical  teacher  who  knows  will  dis- 
pose of  in  a few  moments,  and  entirely  omit  some- 
thing that  the  man  “who  knows”  thinks  of  prime 
importance. 

An  illustration  of  what  I refer  to  was  the  address 
on  “The  Relation  Between  Secondary  Schools  and 
Universities  with  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy,”  which  we  heard  in  New 
York.  It  was  read  with  great  impressiveness.  It 
was  printed  and  made  21  pages  of  a pamphlet,  which 
was  handed  to  the  members. 

The  major  portion  of  this  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
finding  out  whether  or  not  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ancy are  the  same  or  two  different  things.  Then  the 
author  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  a “startling  fact”  that 
few  authoritative  writers  on  the  subject  of  accounting 
“face  the  issue  of  defining  and  differentiating  book- 
keeping and  accounting”  and  then  he  illuminates 
things  wonderfully  by  going  on  and  giving  the 
{Continued  on  page  516.) 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLASSROOM 

By  John  B.  Opdycke.* 

Writing  Copy 


The  writing  of  advertising  copy  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  work  with  which  the  English  teacher 
is  most  largely  concerned.  The  foregoing  an- 
alysis of  the  subject  of  advertising— the  questions 
“Who  is  advertising?” — “What  is  he  advertising?” — 
“Whom  does  he  want  to  reach?”— “What  does  he 
want  them  to  do?  — must  be  studied  before  any 
satisfactory  attempt  can  be  made  in  the  preparation 

of  copy.  . . 

There  are  two  main  issues  for  consideration  in  the 
writing  of  advertising  copy,  as  follows: 

1.  A knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  advertisement. 

2.  A decision,  based  upon  this  knowledge,  of  the 
form  and  content  of  the  advertisement. 

Stated  in  different  and  fuller  form,  these  two 
issues  stand  thus: 

I.  What  I must  know,  to  write  an  ad. — 

1.  The  kind: 

a.  Retail, 

b.  Wholesale. 

2.  The  medium : 

a.  Paper  (newspapers  and  magazines), 

b.  Poster  (billboards,  placards,  etc.), 

c.  Prize  (novelties  and  specialties). 

3.  External  considerations : 

a.  Season, 

b.  Locality, 

c.  People, 

d.  Commodity. 

4.  Internal  considerations: 

a.  Shape, 

b.  Size, 

c.  Position, 

d.  Relation, 

e.  Frequency. 

II.  What  I must  decide,  to  write  an  ad. — 

1.  Appearance  or  “catch”  value: 

a.  Print  (various  kinds  of  types), 

b.  Paint  (color), 

c.  Picture. 

2.  Trade-mark: 

a.  Line, 

b.  Sign, 

c.  Name, 

d.  Slogan. 

3.  Make-up : 
a.  Placement, 
b.  Spacing, 

c.  Decoration, 

d.  Focusing. 

If  the  points  under  the  first  division  of  this  out- 
line are  thoroughly  considered,  then  the  decision 
as  to  the  development  of  an  efficient  advertisement 
should  be  easy,  with  the  second  division  as  our 

•John  Baker  Opdycke  is  the  author  of  “Composition  Planning,’’ 
“News — Ads — Sales,”  etc.  The  above  is  the  second  of  a series  of 
articles  on  methods  of  teaching  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  in  high 
school  classrooms. 


guide.  In  addition,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  triple  aim  in  writing  copy  must  al- 
ways be  to  make  the  result : 

1.  Clear  and  concise  from  the  literary  point 

of  view. 

2.  Attractive  and  tasteful  from  the  artistic 

point  of  view. 

3.  Forceful  and  persuasive  from  the  selling 

point  of  view. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  principal  points  in  our 
above  working  plan  and  see,  if  possible,  just  why 
they  are  important  in  the  preparation  of  copy? 

The  retail  or  local  advertisement  should  make  a 
more  intimate  appeal  than  the  wholesale  or  general 
advertisement.  It  may,  therefore,  dispense  with 
color,  with  line  or  sign  or  slogan,  with  illustration 
(even  though  all  of  these  things  may  be  made  to 
count),  and  state  in  cold  type  the  very  things  the 
salesman  would  say  about  the  commodity  over  the 
counter.  The  retail  advertisement,  in  other  words, 
is  pretty  likely  to  be  read  and  must  be  constructed 
for  that  purpose.  The  wholesale  advertisement  is 
more  particularly  to  be  seen  and  must  be  built  up 
accordingly  with  the  strongest  possible  visual  ap- 
peal. The  wholesale  advertisement  should,  there- 
fore, give  more  than  an  “eyeful”  to  the  passer-by 
or  “glancer,”  and  it  should  impress  this  eyeful  with 
whatever  device  it  can  effectively  employ — color, 
line,  picture,  decoration,  slogan,  jingle,  etc.  It  must 
educate  people  to  Old  Dutch,  to  Spearmint,  to  the 
Bon  Ami  chick,  to  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Man,  very 
much  as  tribes  are  led  to  believe  in  and  to  worship 
a new  idol,  by  sheer  force  of  attraction  and  device. 
It  must,  in  short,  make  a strong  general  appeal.  Re- 
tail advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  detailed. 

The  writer  of  advertising  copy  must  of  course 
know  his  commodity  thoroughly.  He  must  know 
it  is  just  as  well  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer 
know  it.  He  must  know  it  at  every  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment into  a salable  commodity. 

Equally  well  must  he  understand  human  psychol- 
ogy. He  must  know  not  only  the  people  for  whom 
his  article  is  intended,  the  seasons  and  localities 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  but  he  must  combine  all  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  factors  and  there- 
from decide  just  what  advertising  devices  and 
methods  are  best  suited  to  certain  people,  places,  and 
times.  He  will  not  advertise  fur  coats  in  July, 
miners’  lamps  on  Fifth  Avenue,  champagne  in  the 
Salvation  Army  quarters.  Knowing  his  commodity 
means,  among  other  things,  knowing  zvhen  to  offer  it, 
where  to  offer  it,  to  whom  to  offer  it,  hozv  to  offer  it, 
why  to  offer  it. 

Is  the  commodity  coffee,  shall  we  say?  Very 
well ; then  he  must  know  the  coffee  he  is  advertis- 
ing from  its  source  in  the  Brazilian  soil  to  the 
demi-tasse  on  the  family  table — he  must  know  every 
stage  of  its  journey  in  life,  every  one  of  its  con- 
stituent elements ; he  must  know  its  friends  and 
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its  enemies ; he  must  know  everything  that  is  said 
for  and  against  it.  all  the  time,  everywhere. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  writer  of  advertis- 
ing have  knowledge  of  the  shape,  size,  position,  re- 
lation, and  frequency  of  his  advertisement,  before 
he  sets  about  laying  out  his  copy.  He  must  use  the 
shape  and  the  size  of  his  space  to  best  a^dvantage. 
Squares  and  circles  he  will  not  cherish  so  highly 
as  other  shapes,  for  they  are  conventional  types. 
Since,  however,  most  advertising  has  to  be  made 
in  these  shapes  or  their  variants,  he  will  study  how 
to  place  matter  within  them  in  unique  and  unusual 
fashion.  The  circle  is  better  than  the  square,  but 
it  frequently  entails  waste  of  space,  and  as  adver- 
tising is  expensive,  advertisers  are  not  inclined  to 
pay  for  much  unused  space.  The  oblong  and  the 
ellipse  are  popular,  as  these  shapes  are  more  or  less 
unusual  and  therefore  have  attraction  value.  Hori- 
zontally placed,  they  have  a physiological  reason 
for  their  value.  Our  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  have  a 
wider  vision  horizontally  than  vertically.  Our  vision, 
in  other  words,  is  more  horizontal  than  vertical.  But 
the  oblong  and  the  ellipse  are  easier  for  the  eye- 
grasp  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  found.  The 
long,  narrow,  vertical  column,  however,  is  not  a 
good  advertising  shape,  unless  it  is  skillfully  broken 
up  by  means  of  varied  types,  lines,  and  illustrations. 

Mere  size  in  advertising  is  of  little  value  in  and 
of  itself.  A small  advertisement,  well  placed,  will 
nearly  always  be  quite  as  efficient  as  one  double  its 
size,  not  so  advantageously  placed,  the  billboard 
excepted  of  course.  The  billboard  is  an  advertising 
club  that  strikes  you,  and  size  and  “strikingness” 
are  most  important,  therefore.  But  advertising 
through  other  mediums,  principally  printed,  is  more 
like  a lure;  and  device  and  “catch”  and  cleverness 
count  here,  rather  than  size.  A half  or  three-quarter 
page  advertisement  in  a newspaper,  however,  is 
usually  more  efficient  than  a full  page,  for  the 
reason  that  it  leaves  another  interest  on  the  page. 
A page  with  but  a single  interest  is  likely  to  be 
passed  over.  Double,  treble,  even  quadruple  the 
interest  on  a page  of  reading  matter,  and  you  in- 
crease the  probability  of  having  each  one  accorded 
some  attention.  The  top  of  the  page,  or  the  top 
of  any  medium  for  that  matter,  is  the  most  valuable 
position  for  the  advertising  salient,  because  the  eye 
usually  “goes”  to  top.  The  eye  is  also  likely  to 
see  rights  quicker  than  lefts.  If,  therefore,  you  are 
called  upon  to  prepare  copy  for  a lower  left-hand 
position  on  a page,  you  must  resort  to  some  counter 
device  for  calling  the  eye  away  from  its  natural 
“habitat”  on  the  page.  An  irregular  line,  a word,  a 
sign,  a space,  a border— something  must  reach  up 
from  that  unfortunate  position  and  bring  the  eye 
down  to  your  advertisement. 

The  best  advertising  mediums  group  their  adver- 
tising matter  coherently  and  harmoniously,  just  as 
far  as  exigencies  of  make-up  permit.  Automobiles 
and  books  are  not  the  best  advertising  neighbors, 
nor  are  shoes  and  building  lots,  chocolates  and  ma- 
chinery. The  cigarette,  however,  seems  to  have 
gained  entree  into  any  company.  It  is  sometimes 
good  to  relate  the  advertising  by  word  or  phrase 
to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed  or  to  the  other 
advertisements  with  which  it  is  placed.  Theatrical 
programs  lead  probably  in  this  matter  of  relation- 


ship. If  an  advertisement  is  to  appear  a number 
of  times,  the  question  of  change  may  become  im- 
portant. In  the  case  of  retail  advertising,  changes 
in  content  may  be,  usually  are,  necessary  from  day 
to  day,  according  to  the  sales  operations.  Here, 
too,  changes  of  bordering,  of  lining,  of  illustration 
may  be  desirable.  It  is  in  wholesale  advertising, 
however,  that  the  question  of  change  becomes  acute. 
It  cannot  be  said  which  is  the  more  valuable,  an  ad- 
vertisement that  is  kept  the  same,  year  after  year, 
like  Royal  Baking  Powder,  or  one  that  is  changed 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  Gold  Dust  Twins.  Both 
are  efficient,  regardless  probably  of  the  question  of 
change.  An  advertisement  that  is  never  changed 
must  have  qualities  that  wear  well. 

Red  and  blue  are  the  best  wearing  colors ; hence, 
the  use  of  these  colors  as  background  in  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  advertising.  The  phrase  “Royal 
Baking  Powder”  constitutes  an  eyeful,  neither  more 
nor  less,  be  the  reader  in  a rapidly  moving  railroad 
train  or  in  his  library  casually  glancing  through  his 
paper.  The  slight  curve  usually  employed  in  the 
placement  of  these  three  words  makes  an  irresist- 
ible, if  unconscious,  appeal  to  the  human  eye,  itself 
similarly  curved  and  best  accustomed  to  viewing 
the  horizontal  curve.  A wholesale  advertisement 
that  is  frequently  changed,  is  rarely  changed  e-n- 
tirelv-  It  keeps  the  good  old  and  adds  the  clever 
and  seasonable  new.  The  trade-mark  or  name  or 
sign  must  be  retained — the  Gold  Dust  Twins  must 
be  featured  in  any  new  advertising,  but  they  may 
assume  new  tasks  under  new  slogans  from  time  to 
time. 

Solid  print  is  nearly  always  forbidding.  Printed 
copy  should  be  varied  and  broken,  if  you  would 
have  your  advertisement  count  for  all  it  should. 
Lines  of  print  should  be  short  and  leaded,  as  a rule. 
Paragraphs  should  consist  of  sentences  or  phrases 
only.  The  arrangement  of  printed  passages  should 
be  as  open  and  inviting  to  the  eye  as  possible.  Too 
frequent  use  of  italics  or  other  symbols  of  accent 
will  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  intended.  Color 
and  picture  are  advertising  assets,  provided  they 
are  harmonious  and  tasteful  and,  most  of  all,  ap- 
propriate. The  blacksmith  working  at  his  anvil  is 
hardly  an  appropriate  illustration  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  Ivory  Soap.  The  palm  tree,  the  camel,  and 
the  desert  may  suggest  travel  to  us,  but  they  are 
far-fetched  as  illustrations  in  an  advertisement  for 
trunks.  A picture  of  the  commodity  itself  or  of 
some  use  of  the  commodity,  was  one  of  the  first 
types  of  advertising  illustration  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  effective  there  is,  excepting  only,  perhaps, 
a widely  popularized  trade-mark.  The  picture  of 
the  commodity  is  likewise  the  safest  sort  of  adver- 
tising illustration,  at  least  until  a world-wide  repu- 
tation has  begun  to  attach  to  a different  trade  pic- 
ture. Then  and  then  only  may  a degree  of  inap- 
propriateness be  forgiven  in  such  illustration. 

Lines  are  perhaps  the  most  effective,  as  they  may 
be  the  most  deceptive  devices  in  advertising  con- 
struction. The  arrow  may  always  be  relied  upon — 
it  always  leads  the  eye.  Borders  can  always  be 
made  to  hold  the  eye  within  certain  limits.  Lines, 
moreover,  may  always  be  made  to  seem  what  they 
are  not,  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  that  is, 
by  illusive  devices.  Line  A below,  for  instance, 
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looks  longer  than  Line  B,  but  it  is  exactly  the  same 
length,  the  deception  being  due  to  the  pointing  of 
the  arrow  heads. 

A 

> < 

B 

< > 

In  the  line  below,  Part  A seems  longer  than  Part 
B,  but  the  parts  are  of  equal  length,  the  cross  sec- 
tions producing  the  deception  in  this  case. 

Part  A “ ZI 


Part  B 


In  both  of  these  cases,  then,  the  play  of  minor 
lines  upon  major  ones  has  deceived  the  eye.  It  is 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  as  these  that  the  writer 
of  advertising  copy  may  frequently  “play  up”  dis- 
advantageous spaces  and  shapes  and  can  thus  make 
his  advertisement  count  for  more  with  average  read- 
ers that  it  otherwise  would.  The  concentration  of 
lines  within  an  advertisement  is  likewise  of  serious 
importance.  The  scientific  concentration  of  lines 
is  sometimes  called  “focusing  the  commodity.”  A 
widely  posted  advertisement  of  summer  underwear, 
for  instance,  pictures  a man  in  a suit  of  the  under- 
wear, with  one  foot  on  a chair,  bending  over  to  ad- 
just his  garter.  The  whole  point  and  purpose  of  the 
advertisement  are  lost  on  first  glance,  because  all 
lines  within  the  advertisement  lead  to  the  garter. 
His  eyes  look  at  it,  his  hands  lead  to  it,  every  line 
of  his  body  converges  toward  it.  The  first  glance 
at  this  advertisement  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
Boston  or  the  Paris  Garter  is  being  advertised.  It 
is  only  on  second  glance  that  the  underwear  idea  is 
conveyed.  Another  advertisement  for  this  same 
underwear  places  the  figure  wearing  the  garment 
advertised  on  the  side  of  the  advertisement,  and  in 
the  middle  places  a colored  valet,  in  full  uniform, 
bearing  a breakfast  tray.  The  placement  in  the 
latter  case  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  concentration  in 
the  former.  The  matter  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  principal  content  of  an  advertisement  cannot 
be  too  strongly  accented.  The  human  eye  follows. 
It  follows  color;  it  follows  lines;  it  follows  the 
looks  of  others;  it  follows  central  points;  it  follows 
actions  indicated  by  human  positions,  etc.  Close 
consideration  must  be  given  these  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  copy.  The  writer  of  good  copy  will 
never  divert  or  shock  by  color;  he  will  never  have 
lines  or  arrow  heads  or  eyes  leading  out  of  his  ad- 
vertisement; he  will  never  have  a human  figure  in 
his  advertisement  looking  out  of  it;  he  will  never 
give  up  a central  position  in  his  copy  to  anything 
other  than  the  commodity  he  is  advertising,  or,  con- 
versely, he  will  never  be  over  elaborate  or  decora- 
tive in  illustrating  his  advertisement;  he  will  never 
display  human  or  other  figures  in  ungraceful  or  un- 


natural poses;  he  will,  in  short,  never  divert  atten- 
tion from  his  commodity  by  awkward  or  stupid 
display. 

Not  more  than  a half  dozen  words  can  be  easily 
grasped  by  the  eye  and  held  by  the  mind  at  one 
visual  gulp.  We  see  and  memorize  in  the  “half 
dozen  verbal  dose.”  More  words  than  six  will  prob- 
ably leave  nothing  but  confusion.  Fewer  will 
“stick”  longer  and  more  emphatically.  This  prin- 
ciple must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  selection  of 
slogans  and  jingles  for  advertising  purposes.  The 
place  in  which  an  advertisement  appears  must  also 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  Along  a steam 
railway,  two  or  three  word  phrases  are  about  the 
limit  of  grasp.  Along  a trolley  line  the  standard  four 
or  five-word  phrase  may  be  used  with  safety.  If  a 
trade  slogan  or  motto  can  be  rhythmical  or  allitera- 
tive, or  both,  it  may  add  much  to  its  value.  Too 
great  expressional  finesse,  however,  should  be 
avoided,  for,  like  over-accentuation,  it  will  draw 
attention  to  itself  rather  than  to  the  commodity  for 
which  it  is  used.  The  trade  name  should  be  easily 
understood,  easily  acquired,  appropriate,  and 
capable  of  popularization  in  general  conversation. 
Foreign  names  are  practically  useless  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  in  spite  of  the  two  or  three  contrary 
examples  that  we  have.  “Bon  Ami”  had  a difficult 
struggle  to  establish  itself;  so  had  “Eau  d’  Quinine” 
and  others  such.  The  simple,  direct  motto,  brief 
and  rhythmical,  the  ringing  jingle,  the  clever  name, 
have  made  more  money  in  the  advertising  world 
than  have  color,  art,  and  mere  print  combined,  but 
the  task  of  selecting  a motto,  a jingle,  or  a name, 
either  singly  or  in  series,  is  a complicated  and  diffi- 
cult one.  It  is  one  of  those  illusive  operations  that 
seems  extremely  easy — after  it  is  successfully  done 
— but  experience  shows  that  it  is  a matter  not  so 
much  of  thoughtfulness  and  foresight  as  of  sheer 
genius. 

By  way  of  brief  illustration,  let  us  now  construct 
a lay-out  for  an  advertisement,  working  with  the 
above  points  in  mind.  The  commodity,  let  us  say, 
is  a new  kind  of  overshoe,  made  of  rubber  but  lined 
with  a thin  coating  of  leather,  called  leatherette,  to 
prevent  drawing  the  feet.  The  medium  is  the  bill- 
board. A large  automobile  company  advertises  on 
one  side  and  the  Hippodrome  on  the  other  side  of 
our  space.  We  shall  have  to  play  up  by  way  of 
color  and  design,  in  order  to  attract  in  this  highly 
competitive  company,  and  we  shall  have  to  “play 
down”  in  the  matter  of  wording.  We  have  an 
advantage  in  that  we  are  advertising  a necessity, 
used  by  practically  all  people  in  practically  all 
localities  in  one  season  or  another  during  the  year. 
.'\utomobiles  and  amusements  are  luxuries.  We 
have,  moreover,  an  attraction  that  is  brand  new  to 
feature  or  play  up  in  our  advertisement— the 
leatherette  lining.  In  short,  we  have  an  old,  general 
commodity  with  a new  device  and  we  have  space 
that  demands  “treatment”  in  order  that  our  adver- 
tisement be  not  outclassed.  This  is  the  way  we 
shall  lay  out  our  coj)}'  in  view  of  these  facts: 

Explanatory  notes: 

Background — Scarlet. 

Top  title — Old  English  Display. 

Border — Small  figure  of  the  new  overshoe  all 
around. 
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Lettering  and  arrowing  proportioned  and  ar- 
ranged as  indicated  in  copy. 


In  all  this  study  of  advertising  copy,  students 
should  observe  advertisements  closely  and  resolve 
certain  ones  back  into  their  layout  forms,  accounting 
for  their  make-up  according  to  our  outline 
above.  Both  the  literary  and  the  artistic  issue 
must  be  pondered  and  sample  advertisements  must 
be  tested  for  each.  It  will  be  found  that  good, 
snappy,  succinct  exposition  figures  largely.  The 
art  department,  it  will  be  seen,  does  much,  for  often 
the  relation  between  print  and  picture  in  an  adver- 
tisement is  so  close  as  to  blind  the  advertisement 
if  one  or  the  other  is  omitted.  Trade-mark,  orna- 
ment, decoration,  illustration,  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  certain  advertisements,  very  frequently  ren- 
dering English  unnecessary.  Often,  on  the  other 
hand,  a word  or  a phrase  alone,  will  bring  the  com- 
modity before  the  mind’s  eye  and  take  the  hand 
unconsciously  to  the  pocket  book.  But  the  English 
of  advertising  is  probably  more  subject  to  change 
and  variation  than  the  illustration.  The  fluidity 
of  English  ofifers  so  many  opportunities  for  experi- 
ment by  way  of  composite  or  mosaic  expression. 
There  are,  comparatively,  only  a few  popular  colors 
and  figures.  A good  story  or  a “little  journey”  can 
do  much  in  narrative  advertising, — “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  for  example.  Pictures  usually  take  the 
place  of  description;  yet  we  have  “pure,  glossy 
white,”  “cool  and  refreshing,”  “a  design  of  great 
dignity  and  beauty,”  and  other  such  descriptive 
phrases  always  with  us.  The  exposition  of  adver- 
tising is  frequently  accompanied  with  a diagram; 
sometimes  it  is  a statement  of  parts  or  ingredients  ; 
sometimes  it  explains  how  to  operate;  sometimes  it 
steals  into  the  form  of  comparative  argument  and 
advertises  the  superiority  of  one  commodity  over 
others, — “Worth  more;  costs  less.” 

The  advertising  letter,  folder,  circular,  follow-up 
matter,  etc.,  employing  any  or  all  of  these  types  of 
composition,  must  receive  special  attention.  Samples 
of  strong  letters  may  be  easily  procured  for  use  as 
models,  and  there  are  many  things  in  a pupil’s  own 
school  for  which  a good  advertising  letter  may  be 
written.  If  there  is  a Placement  Bureau,  a circular 
letter  to  the  business  men  of  the  community  adver- 
tising the  school  and  appealing  for  consideration 
for  graduates  in  filling  positions  in  their  offices,  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  ex- 
ercise in  this  kind  of  writing.  In  case  such  a cir- 


cular is  unanswered,  it  should  be  “followed  up,”  just 
as  a firm  that  sends  you  a catalog  on  your  request, 
follows  it  up  with  a letter  or  letters  in  case  you  do 
not  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  the  literary  phase  of  ad- 
vertising concerns  itself  not  so  much  with  abstract 
form  as  with  snap  statement,  clever  coinage,  fit 
phrasing.  The  English  must  radiate  an  atmosphere  of 
speed,  must  be  colored  with  conviction,  must  be  highly 
charged  with  force  and  meaning.  It  must  establish  and 
maintain  rich  connotations.  Pupils  should  expand 
such  phrases  as  “Eventually — why  not  now?”  “The 
voice  with  the  smile  in  it” — “There’s  a reason” — 
into  conventional  English,  giving  the  full  meaning 
of  each,  and  they  will  understand  what  is  meant 
when  they  are  told  that  advertising  English  is 
English  that  is  charged  with  a good  deal  more 
meaning  than  its  symbols  of  expression  indicate, 
that  it  is  English  that  says  midtum  in  parvo.  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a distinct  advertising 
style,  it  is  this ; and  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means 
of  close  observation  and  constant  practice,  with  a 
collection  of  good  advertisements  at  hand  as 
models.  Economy,  directness,  succinctness,  facility 
and  versatility  in  the  use  of  all  types  of  composi- 
tion, singly  or  in  combination,  speed  and  life — these 
are  the  qualities  found  to  prevail  in  the  English  of 
the  best  advertising.  They  are  the  prime  qualities 
of  all  good  writing;  hence,  the  English  classroom 
is  the  place  to  teach  advertising  English — but  it  should 
be  next  door  to  the  drawing  classroom. 


A COMMENT 

{Continued  from  page  512.) 
names  of  several  who  do  not.  Now,  I don’t  see  any- 
thing particularly  startling  about  it.  Who  does? 

He  does  not  reach  the  subject  of  his  paper,  how- 
ever, until  page  19  of  his  pamphlet,  and  he  completes 
it  on  the  next  two  pages.  Now,  if  he  had  begun 
with  those  three  pages  and  omitted  the  others,  he 
would  have  discussed  his  subject  effectively. 

I would  not  have  referred  to  the  pamphlet  at  all 
except  that  it  represents  a type  of  abstract  argu- 
mentation that  has  no  value  except  to  show  the 
usual  result  of  university  training.  The  remedy 
lies  with  the  university  school  and  with  the  teacher 
himself.  The  university  school  should  try  to  make 
its  work  more  practical  and  less  academic.  It  should 
employ  more  men  who  see  things  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  They  should  stop  theorizing  and  de- 
vote their  time  and  energies  to  meeting  the  practi- 
cal problems  that  the  business  man  has  to  meet, 
which  are  not  those  of  administration  or  of  effi- 
ciency in  many  instances. 

The  teacher  in  attendance  at  the  university  school 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  receiving  instruction 
of  a type  that  is  totally  unsuited  to  those  whom  he 
in  turn  instructs.  He  should  understand  and  ap- 
preciate that  he  must  work  over  his  knowledge  so 
that  it  will  be  useful  and  digestible  to  those  to  whom 
he  is  to  impart  it.  Better  still,  if  he  can  find  time 
in  vacation  to  go  out  and  do  something  useful  and 
practical  in  a business  office,  then  he  will  be  getting 
some  of  the  training  that  will  be  most  useful  to  him 
as  an  instructor  in  commercial  subjects  in  schools 
attended  by  boys  and  girls  of  ages  ranging  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen. 


RUBBERS 


New 

Leatherette 
Inside 


Same 

'Rubber 

Outside 


Picture  of  overshoe. 

Heel  ^ Toe 

Front  flap  turned  down. 


LEATHER  LINED  RUBBERS 
DON’T  DRAW  THE  FEET 

ALL  STYLES  ONE  PRICE  EVERYWHERE 
$1.00 


Jui.v,  1916. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 


By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A, 


Preparation  of  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss^ 


In  the  June,  1916,  issue  of  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  we  printed  a statement 
of  profit  and  loss  in  a form  designed  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  average  reader  who 
had  not  been  trained  in  statement  an- 
alysis or  the  terminology  of  bookkeep- 
ing. The  statement  as  printed  was  as 
follows : 

TOMPKINS  & HASKELL. 

St.\tement  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Year  Ended 
Decemrer  31,  1915 

il  FS 

Gross  

Less  Returned  Sales  113.00 


Net  Sales  

COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD— 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1915 

Purchases  

Less  Returned  Purchases 


$38,357.00 

479.00 


$ 5,346.00 
37,878.00 


$69,229.00 


Freight  and  Cartage — In 


195.00 


Total  $43,419.00 

Less — Inventory  Dec.  31,  1915 4,462.00 


Total  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 38,957.00 


GROSS  PROFIT  $30,272.00 

EXPENSES— 

Advertising  $ 947.00 

Freight  and  Cartage — Out 100.00 

Wages  of  Employees  6,941.00 

• Rent  2,400.00 

General  Expense  3,479.00 

Insurance  78.00 


Total  13,945.00 


NET  PROFIT  ON  SALES $16,327.00 

CAPITAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE— 

Discount  on  Sales $ 798.00 

Less — Discount  on  Purchase 692.00  106.00 


NET  PROFIT  ON  OPERATIONS $16,221.00 

OTHER  INCOME— 

Interest  on  Investments  400.00 


NET  INCOME  FOR  PERIOD $16,621.00 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  INCOME— 

Salaries  of  Partners $ 6,000.00 

Interest  on  Partners’  Capital 341.00 


Total  $ 6,341.00 

Less — Interest  in  Partners’  Drawings 175.00  6,166.00 


NET  INCOME  CREDITED  TO  PARTNERS’ 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  $10,455.00 


We  received  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  readers  ask- 
ing for  the  trial  balance  from  which  this  statement  was 
prepared.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  statement  was  not  pre- 
pared from  a trial  balance,  but  figures  were  selected 
merely  to  illustrate  the  form  of  the  statement  because 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  subject  was  to  give  an 
example  of  a form  which  would  be  generally  useful  in 
an  ordinary  trading  business.  In  order,  however,  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent,  a trial 
balance  has  been  prepared  from  which  the  statement 
could  have  been  made,  and  this  trial  balance  is  shown 
in  the  next  column. 

CLOSING  ENTRIES 

After  the  trial  balance  has  been  taken  off  from 
the  ledger  the  closing  entries  should  be  prepared 
to  collect  the  nominal  accounts  in  a profit  and  loss  ac- 
count, the  balance  of  which  should  be  transferred  to 

"This  is  the  eleventh  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Practical  Bookkeeping 
Problems  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Accounting  & Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of 
Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  partners’  capital  accounts  in  whatever  ratio  of 
division  the  partnership  agreement  might  require.  In 
the  absence  of  agreement  the  profits  or  losses  would 
be  borne  equally.  The  first  step  in  preparing  the  clos- 
ing entries  would  be  to  record  the  closing  inventory, 
which  in  this  case  had  been  determined  as  $4,462.  In 
ordinary  books  of  account,  .such  as  those  kept  by  trad- 
ing concerns,  the  amount  of  the  closing  inventory  is 
not  disclosed  in  the  accounts  but  must  be  determined 
by  actual  taking  of  stock.  Since  this  closing  inventory 
is  the  amount  of  meichandise  which  had  been  pur- 
chased, but  which  still  remained  on  hand,  the  inventory 
should  be  valued  at  purchase  or  cost  price  because  the 
amount  of  it  must  be  deducted  from  the  purchases  in 
order  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  sold. 


TRIAL  BALANCE  BEFORE  CLOSING.  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 


Dr.  Cr. 

Cash  $ 742.00  $ 

Accounts  Receivable  16,627.00 

Merchandise  Inventory  Jan.  1,  1915  5,346.00 

Investments  4,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  2,000.00 

Accounts  Payable  17,327.00 

Charles  Tompkins,  Capital  4,276.00 

Charles  Tompkins,  Drawing  Account 4,421.00 

Samuel  Haskell,  Capital  1,408.00 

Samuel  Haskell,  Drawing  Account 1,214.00 

Sales  69,342.00 

Returned  Sales  113.00 

Purchases  38,357.00 

Returned  Purchases  479.00 

Discount  on  Sales 798.00 

Discount  on  Purchases 692.00 

Interest  on  Drawings  175.00 

Interest  on  Investments  400.00 

Wages  6,941.00 

Rent  2,400.00 

Advertising  947.00 

Freight  Inward  195.00 

Freight  Outward  100.00 

Insurance  78.00 

General  Expense  3,479.00 

Salaries  of  Partners 6,000.00 

Interest  on  Capital 341.00 


Totals  $94,099.00  $94,099.00 


Sometimes  an  exception  is  made  to  this  rule  when 
some  object  other  than  the  determination  of  profit  is 
sought.  For  example,  a retail  cigar  store  may  be 
charged  on  the  books  of  a general  cigar  company, 
which  operates  a number  of  stores,  with  the  amount  of 
merchandise  stock,  that  is,  the  tobacco  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  store  for  sale.  As  this  tobacco  is  sold 
the  cash  register  should  receive  the  amount  of  the 
selling  prices  of  articles  sold  so  that  the  total  cash  on 
hand  plus  the  unsold  stock  should  equal  the  amount 
charged  against  the  store  on  the  books  of  the  control- 
ling company.  If  the  inventory  charged  to  the  store 
is  kept  at  selling  prices  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  at  any  time  whether  or  not  the  store  has 
accounted  for  all  the  merchandise  charged  to  it  by 
counting  the  remaining  or  unsold  stock  and  adding 
thereto  the  cash  in  the  cash  register  plus  any  further 
cash  which  may  have  been  turned  in  to  the  controlling 
company  by  the  store  either  through  deposits  in  bank 
or  otherwise.  In  that  case  the  inventory  should  be 
kept  at  selling  prices  to  facilitate  this  verification  be- 
cause if  it  were  kept  at  cost  prices  the  easy  and  com- 
plete verification  suggested  would  not  be  possible. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  determine  the  profit  or  loss  on  the  tobacco  sold,  the 
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remaining  inventory  of  tobacco  should  be  valued  at 
purchase  or  cost  price. 

In  a manufacturing  business  which  has  a complete 
cost  system,  consisting  of  accounts  which  show  the 
actual  cost  in  merchandise,  labor  and  overhead  items 
of  all  products  manufactured,  an  account  is  generally 
kept  with  the  inventory  in  such  a w'ay  as  to  show 
the  amount  of  the  merchandise  on  hand  from  day  to 
day.  Such  an  inventory  is  called  a “running  in- 
ventory,” and  would  be  too  expensive  to  operate  if  the 
information  were  not  required  by  a cost  system. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  give  the  closing  en- 
tries from  the  above  trial  balance  because  they  would 
be  in  the  usual  form.  The  result  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  and  all  the  facts  pertaining  thereto  are  shown 
in  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  which  would  have 
been  prepared  from  the  closing  entries  and  the  profit 
and  loss  account  in  the  ledger. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Several  matters  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
Tompkins  & Haskell  deserve  comment.  The  invest- 
ments of  $4,000  yielded  $400  interest,  which  is  a re- 
turn of  10%.  This  fact  was  undoubtedly  the  factor 
which  made  the  firm  continue  the  investments,  al- 
though the  amount  of  their  accounts  payable  would 
require  a larger  cash  balance  than  the  one  which  they 
were  carrying.  In  many  businesses  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  borrow  money  in  order  to  discount  accounts 
payable  when  money  can  be  borrowed  at  6%  and  ac- 
counts discounted  at  2%  in  10  days.  In  the  case  as- 
sumed it  is  probable  that  the  accounts  payable  were 
not  subject  to  sufficient  discount  to  offset  the  earning 
of  10%  on  the  $4,000  tied  up  in  investments. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  accounts  which  contain 
the  credits  offsetting  the  interest  on  capital  of  $341 
seems  small  for  a business  of  this  size.  I'he  partners 
had  left  invested  in  the  business  very  little  more  than 
the  $4,000  investment,  which  results  in  their  operating 
their  business  on  credit  furnished  by  their  trade  cred- 
itors to  whom  they  owe  $17,327.  In  effect  they  are 
keeping  their  accounts  payable  about  equal  to  their  ac- 
counts receivable.  This  condition  as  to  capital  was 
continued  substantially  the  same  since  they  withdrew 
over  $5,600  of  their  profits  of  $10,455,  leaving  an  in- 
crease in  capital  of  only  $4,820,  as  appears  from  the 
balance  sheet  printed  below. 

INTEREST  ON  DRAWINGS 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  June,  1916,  issue,  interest 
should  not  be  charged  on  drawings  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  that  effect,  and  this  agreement  should 
not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  interest  may  be 
credited  on  capital.  When,  however,  it  is  decided  to 
charge  interest  on  drawings,  probably  the  usual  way 
of  doing  it  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  drawings 
each  month  and  charge  interest  on  the  monthly  total 
for  the  number  of  months  remaining  in  the  year.  For 
example,  the  total  drawings  during  January  would 
bear  interest  for  11  months,  the  total  drawings  in  Feb- 
ruary would  bear  interest  for  10  months,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes,  however,  more  exact  methods  are  em- 
ployed, as  for  instance,  the  following  which  was  used 
bv  the  bookkeeper  in  a commission  house.  In  this 
case  the  bookkeeper  determined  the  average  due  date 
of  the  total  drawings  for  the  year  by  taking  each  draw- 
ing and  figuring  the  number  of  days  from  the  first  of 
the  year  until  the  date  when  the  withdrawal  occurred. 


In  that  way,  following  the  usual  form  of  averaging 
an  account  or  determining  the  average  due  date,  he 
fixed  upon  the  date  during  the  year  from  which  in- 
terest to  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  total  drawings  for 
the  year  would  be  equal  to  the  total  interest  figured 
on  all  drawings  from  the  time  they  were  made  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  method,  while  exact,  would 
require  much  more  work  than  the  result  would  justify; 
but  in  the  case  mentioned  the  bookkeeper  was  so  famil- 
iar with  averaging  accounts  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  day's  work  that  he  found  it  no  burden  to  average 
the  drawing  account  in  the  way  mentioned. 

After  the  closing  entries  have  been  made  and  the 
drawings  charged  to  the  capital  accounts  offsetting 
the  credits  to  them  for  the  profits  which  have  been 
divided  equally,  their  balance  sheet  will  be  as  follows : 


ASSETS 

Cash  $ 742.00 

Accounts  Receivable  16,627.00 

Merchandise  Inventory  4,462.00 

Investments  4,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 2,000.00 


Total  $27,831.00 


LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 

Accounts  Payable  $17,327.00 

Charles  Tompkins,  Capital  5,082.50 

Samuel  Haskell,  Capital 5,421.50 


Total  $27,831.00 


CLOSING  DRAWING  ACCOUNTS 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  was  stated  that  the 
drawings  had  been  charged  to  the  capital  accounts  to 
offset  the  credits  to  them  for  the  net  income.  Pos- 
sibly a more  logical  manner  of  closing  would  be  to 
credit  each  partner’s  share  of  profits  to  his  drawing 
account  and  then  to  close  the  balance  of  the  drawing 
account  into  his  capital  account.  This  method  of  dis- 
tributing a credit  balance  in  the  profit  and  loss'account 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  in  the  drawing  account 
how  much  profit  the  partner  was  entitled  to  withdraw 
and  also  the  amount  which  he  has  actually  with- 
drawn, so  that  it  becomes  apparent  whether  or  not  he 
has  withdrawn  any  of  his  capital.  If  his  share  of  the 
profits  exceed  his  drawings,  his  drawing  account  would 
have  a credit  balance,  which  really  represents  profits 
left  in  the  business  and  therefore  constituting  an  in- 
crease in  capital. 

If,  however,  the  profit  and  loss  account  has  a debit 
balance,  which  indicates  that  there  has  been  a loss 
during  the  period,  the  above  procedure  should  not  be 
followed,  but  the  loss  should  be  charged  directly  to 
each  partner's  capital  account ; to  which  also  should 
be  charged  his  drawings.  The  reason  for  this  distinc- 
tion is  that  if  a partner's  share  of  the  loss  be  charged 
to  his  drawing  account  and  then  the  total  of  the  draw- 
ing account  be  transferred  to  his  capital  account,  his 
capital  account  will  not  indicate  how  much  his  draw- 
ings have  been  and  how  much  was  his  share  of  the  loss. 
It  seems  better  in  such  a case  to  show  in  his  capital  ac- 
count his  share  of  the  loss  and  also  his  drawings,  be- 
cause a loss  would  be  unusual  and  should  be  indicated 
in  the  capital  account. 

In  the  drawing  accounts  as  given  the  interest  on  the 
drawings  has  been  charged  to  those  accounts  so  that 
the  balance  of  each  partner's  drawing  account  shows 
both  the  actual  cash  drawings  and  the  interest  charged 
on  them.  This  would  not  be  confusing  because  the 
charge  for  interest  would  be  a single  item  and  would 
appear  as  the  last  entry  in  the  account  and  so  could 
easilv  be  distinguished  from  ,the  cash  drawings.  It 
(Continued  on  page  522.) 
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A REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

By  a Committee  of  the  N.  A.  C.  S.* 


The  work  of  the  committee  on  public  education  has 
been  based  more  on  agreed  facts  than  on  newly 
gathered  data.  We  have  found  sufficient  agree- 
ment as  to  lack  of  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the 
public  schools  and  enough  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  employers  so  that  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
begin  work  on  the  following  basis : 

a.  The  public  schools  are  burdened  with  subjects  for 
instruction  which  have  accumulated  from  year  to  year 
and  which,  no  matter  how  desirable  singly,  have  de- 
manded so  much  time  and  attention  that  they  have  di- 
minished the  time  and  drill  formerly  given  to  more 
fundamental  subjects. 

b.  The  demands  of  the  world  on  educational  systems 
have  steadily  grown.  A higher  type  of  intelligence 
is  needed  each  successive  year  in  all  vocations,  and  yet 
industrial  growth  has  made  necessary  the  employment 
of  men  farther  and  farther  down  the  social  scale. 

c.  The  demands  of  industry  and  commerce  for 
trained  employes  have  never  been  logically  classified. 

d.  The  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to  train  young 
people  in  whatever  subjects  are  of  general  importance 
to  large  groups  of  people. 

e.  The  duty  of  the  so-called  corporation  school  is 
to  train  specific  workers  for  the  diversified  tasks  which 
they  must  meet. 

f.  Temporarily  it  appears  necessary  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  corporation  schools  to  parallel  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  repeat  work  which  has  not 
been  done  effectively  by  them. 

A discussion  of  the  subject  has  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  the  activities  of  the  public 
schools. 

a.  The  subjects  which  will  probably  be  useful  to  help 
the  graduate  earn  a living. 

b.  Those  which  teach  the  appreciation  of  things 
which  are  not  necessities. 

c.  Recreation,  preferably  spelled  “re-creation.” 

Many  subjects  overlap  two  or  all  of  these  classifica- 
tions, as  for  example : 

Music,  which  may  be  taught  as  a probably  future 
means  of  livelihood  through  execution,  as  a means  of 
appreciation  of  the  masters,  or  as  a purely  re-creative 
respite  from  the  daily  round  of  work. 

The  first  step  in  considering  possible  changes  in  pub- 
lic education  is  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  subjects  of  public  school  instruction  with  the 
pupil’s  future  as  a citizen,  a member  of  society,  and 
a producer  in  mind. 

His  value  as  a member  of  society  depends,  of  course, 
in  a large  measure  on  his  ability  to  produce  enough  to 
make  him  independent  of  his  fellow-men,  to  house  and 
clothe  him  in  comfort,  and  to  feed  him  well  enough  so 
that  he  can  take  real  satisfaction  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  things  with  which  our  modern  life  sur- 
rounds him. 

The  pressure  of  the  forward  march  of  inventive 
science  has  made  necessary  for  producers  a training 

*This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  1, 
1916.  The  committee  making  the  report  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fish.  Chairman  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Miss 
Harriet  Fox,  Strawbridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  E.  G.  Allen, 
Cass  Technical  High  School.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Corbin, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Earle, 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


which  could  not  have  been  predicted  a few  years  ago. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  much  of  the  discontent 
which  has  been  expressed  both  by  laymen  and  pro- 
fessional instructors  with  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  public  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strides 
which  business  has  made  have  not  been  matched  by 
those  of  the  schools  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
not  found  themselves  with  money  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of 
making  progress  in  the  science  of  education. 

As  a basis  for  discussion  before  the  association,  the 
following  rough  classification  of  the  studies  which  are 
most  commonly  included  in  the  grammar  school  cur- 
riculum has  been  prepared.  No  amount  of  preparation 
of  data  or  other  statistical  study  can  possibly  accom- 
plish so  much  in  determining  the  value  of  this  division 
as  an  open  discussion,  so  this  matter  is  presented  with 
the  distinct  desire  to  provoke  discussion  and  not  as  a 
finding  of  this  committee. 

a.  The  following  are  of  value  to  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  all  pupils  for  their  practical  use  in  everyday 
and  business  life : 

Reading. 

Mathematics  (especially  arithmetic). 

Penmanship. 

English,  spoken  and  written. 

This  list  is  practically  the  three  R’s,  if  writing  is  held 
to  include  correct  writing  of  the  language  as  well  as 
penmanship.  It  is  a very  brief  list,  but  it  is  presented 
as  covering  the  subjects  which  employers  of  our 
boys  and  girls  agree  on  as  necessities. 

b.  The  following  subjects  are  of  large  value  be- 
cause they  tend  to  enlarge  the  appreciative  powers  of 
the  pupils  and  because  they  have  a re-creative  effect; 

History. 

Music. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Physiology. 

Nature  Study. 

c.  Certain  other  subjects  including: 

Civics, 

Geography, 

Physical  Culture, 

Mechanical  Drawing, 

Manual  Training, 

appear  to  offer  possibilities  in  the  way  of  training 
that  combines  something  of  the  function  of  both  of 
the  above. 

The  teaching  of  a certain  portion  of  civics  which  is 
usually  given  rather  little  consideration,  that  of  the 
future  relation  of  the  pupil  himself  to  society,  is  or 
■should  be  of  intense  value  to  the  nation  and  especially 
to  its  industries  and  commerce.  Instead  of  that,  our 
children  are  taught  much  about  the  higher  functions 
of  government,  and  the  machinery  of  courts  and  legis- 
latures with  which  most  of  them  have  little  later  op- 
portunity to  come  in  contact. 

Geography,  especially  that  of  the  immediate  locality, 
city  and  county,  has  a great  value.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  pupil  should  be  initiated  into  the  use  of  maps,  so 
that  he  can  trace  means  of  travel  and  freight  routes 
from  one  point  to  another. 

Physical  culture,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  up  a 
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rugged  lot  of  children  in  place  of  spindly,  flat-chested 
youths,  lacking  in  endurance,  is  something  much  to 
be  desired.  It  is  hardly  a part  of  the  classroom  in- 
struction, however,  but  rather  a part  of  the  recreation, 
which  now  too  often  consists  in  hanging  over  a 
schoolyard  fence,  surreptitiously  smoking  cigar- 
ettes. Its  value  is  incalculable,  but  it  is  best  taught 
by  recreation,  as  wdtness  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  other  outdoor  organizations. 

The  above  statements  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  a questionnaire,  which  was  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed  to 
this  report.  This  brought  out  between  5,000  and  6,000 
individual  replies  to  specific  questions,  so  that  it  may 
be  presumed  to  represent  as  a whole  the  well-thought- 
out  opinion  of  large  employers  of  labor. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  ofifered  as  a means  of 
showing  at  a glance  the  results  of  this  inquiry  in  a 
broad,  general  way  and  also  in  as  great  detail  as  any- 
one is  likely  to  require.  It  appears  from  this  that  we 
are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  following  subjects 
are  of  prime  necessity : 

Addition.  Whole  numbers. 

Subtraction.  Common  fractions. 

^Multiplication  of  Decimal  fractions. 

Division. 

Percentage. 

Simple  interest. 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

English  composition. 

Business  English. 

Spelling  usual  words. 

These  in  themselves  form  a pretty  well-rounded  edu- 
cation, but  to  this  60  per  cent,  of  our  answers  would 
add  for  certain  parts  of  their  organization : 

Proportion. 

Com])ound  interest. 

Spelling  of  technical  words. 

Geography  (Physical  and  Commercial). 

I’.  S.  History  (Political). 

Physiology. 

Civics  (intimate  relations  of  people  with  their  gov- 
ernment) . 

The  following  subjects  are  apparently  considered  of 
little  or  no  value  by  70  per  cent,  of  the  members  who 
answered  these  questions : 

Cube  root. 

Music  (vocal  and  reading). 

Science. 

Chemistry. 

Principles  of  government. 

Eoreign  languages. 

When  the  above  statements  are  discussed,  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  decided  exceptions  taken  to  the  apparent 
relegation  of  subjects  like  history,  music,  and  free- 
hand drawing  to  the  position  of  re-creative  or  appre- 
ciative subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as  if  the- 
present  taste  of  the  American  people  for  ragtime 
music  might  be  a protest  against  the  school  methods 
of  teaching  music  and  the  abominable  taste  that  is 
shown  in  what  might  equally  well  be  artistic  millinery, 
a protest  against  the  method  of  teaching  drawing.  In 
other  words,  has  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  for 
many  years  past  had  an  uplifting  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Historv,  too,  if  studied  merelv  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  dead  ])ast.  possiblv  has  not  had  the 
effect  for  which  we  have  been  seeking.  .'Should  not 


history  be  studied  in  search  for  the  inspiration  and 
encouragement  which  it  may  give  us,  rather  than 
for  the  memorizing  of  facts,  many  of  them  most 
lamentable  ? 

The  classification  which  we  have  offered  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  drawing  may  also  arouse  discussion,  as 
may  also  oim  entire  omission  of  manual  training  from 
among  the  subjects  of  earning  value.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  argued  that  every  form  of  drawing  and  every 
principle  taught  in  manual  training  is  an  underlying 
principle  of  some  trade  or  profession,  which  is  of  vital 
commercial  importance  to  those  who  make  their 
living  by  its  practice,  and  as  such  they  become  sub- 
jects of  special  training  which  may  very  well  be  the 
work  of  a corporation  school. 

If,  however,  these  matters  are  made  a part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  the  time  which  can 
be  allotted  to  them  is  so  small  and  the  number  of  pupils 
who  can  see  a future  value  in  them  is  so  limited,  that 
little  of  value  can  be  expected,  except  as  they  may 
create  ability  to  appreciate  the  work  of  others,  or  may 
be  a means  of  re-creation. 

The  boy  who  makes  a piece  of  furniture  by  old  and 
laborious  methods  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
modern  manufacture,  has  not  taken  any  appreciable 
steps  toward  becoming  an  expert  workman,  but  he 
may  have  discovered  that  the  expert  workman  is  a man 
possessed  of  skill  which  he  should  and  can  appreciate. 
He  has  also,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  had  a combi- 
nation of  mental  and  manual  exercise,  which  is  valu- 
able from  the  re-creative  standpoint,  if  no  other.  Dis- 
cussion might  also  well  bring  out  opinions  relative  to 
the  amount  of  time  which  can  fairly  be  spared  from 
the  three  R’s  which  appear  to  be  so  essential. 

Study  of  Industry  by  Educators. 

It  appears  that  a comparatively  small  number  of 
public  school  teachers  have  any  well-grounded  knowl- 
edge of  any  industry  at  all,  and  that  almost  none  have 
a comprehensive  view  of  industry  as  a whole.  Indus- 
try and  education  have  rapidly  separated  of  recent 
years,  as  industry  has  pushed  its  way  ahead. 

In  almost  every  community  some  manufacturers 
offer  teachers  and  the  classes  opportunity  to  visit  their 
shops  in  hopes  of  interesting  them  in  their  activities. 
These  visits  are  productive  of  much  good  feeling  and 
some  interest,  but  when  we  consider  the  millions  of 
school  children  and  the  complexity  of  business,  it  is 
apparent  that  all  the  visiting  that  is  possible  without 
suspending  both  school  teaching  and  manufacturing  is 
negligible. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  and  a most 
profitable  one  for  manufacturers  to  take  the  time  to 
present  to  the  future  working  public  the  true  story  of 
the  work  which  they  will  be  expected  to  do,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  done,  the  possible  present 
and  future  rewards.  Whether  this  is  done  by  means 
of  illustrated  pamphlets,  by  illustrated  lectures,  or  by 
moving  pictures  is  an  economic  problem. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  necessary  to  visualize  the 
work  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood.  Dry  state- 
ments of  facts  must  in  most  cases  be  presented  in 
language  so  technical  that  it  is  not  understandable  by 
the  teachers,  nor  by  the  pupils  without  the  aid  of  a 
clear  and  plentiful  illustration.  Enough  is  already 
being  done  along  this  line,  even  though  it  is  mostlv  di- 
rected toward  sales  promotion  to  show  its  possibilities 
for  this  more  vital  purpose. 
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As  a means  of  vocational  guidance,  this  should  also 
have  a large  value.  One  of  the  most  inefficient  things 
about  modern  organizations  is  the  attempt  of  boys  and 
girls  to  find  their  proper  niche  in  industries  of  which 
they  have  greater  misconception  than  knowledge.  If 
the  proper  presentation  of  facts  about  the  working  of 
our  industries  can  be  made,  it  should  save  our  shops 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  spoiling  good  mechanics  in 
trying  to  make  professional  men  from  boys  who  only 
lack  knowledge  of  what  business  is,  to  make  them  wish 
to  take  it  up. 

Control  of  Schools. 

It  seems  to  be  a well-established  custom  to  provide 
a layboard  of  control,  employing  professional  educa- 
tors. The  method  of  selection  of  this  lay-board  varies 
in  different  communities,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
in  the  small  communities  it  is  very  apt  to  exercise  fa- 
voritism in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  textbooks  that 
is  almost  unknown  in  the  larger  cities.  The  effect  of 
this  is  most  deplorable,  and  is  something  in  which  we 
feel  very  keenly  that  our  members  should  interest  them- 
selves in  the  cities  which  they  represent.  The  finest 
possible  system  of  instruction  with  the  best  selected 
studies  falls  far  short  of  its  possibilities  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  whose  tenure  of  office  is  dependent 
on  political  influence  or  on  the  intervention  of  friends. 

Text-Books. 

The  Chairman  has  received  from  time  to  time  sample 
copies  of  mathematical  text-books  issued  by  leading 
publishers  from  which  he  has  attempted  to  select  one 
or  more  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  industries 
without  being  of  less  value  to  the  rest  of  the  public. 
Nothing  was  found.  The  comments  of  Mr.  E.  G.  .A.llen 
of  this  committee,  on  this  subject,  may  also  be  a subject 
for  discussion. 

“Even  a superficial  examination  of  many  of  the  text- 
books in  use  would  show  to  any  group  of  business  men 
that  actual  business  conditions  and  the  requirements 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  authors.  In  a text- 
book used  by  my  own  children,  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
bills  of  lumber  are  written  in  the  reverse  order  of 
length,  width,  and  thickness. 

“Problems  are  given  which  are  supposed  to  illustrate 
general  principles  of  arithmetic  in  which  the  necessary 
additions,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division  are 
so  long  and  complicated  that  an  expert  would  hardly  be 
able  to  go  through  them  without  a mistake. 


“There  is  a set  of  text-books  on  geography  known 

as  the Geography  Series,  which  are  in  use 

throughout  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  are  de- 
lightful books  to  read,  because  they  glide  from  place  to 
place  like  a trip  on  the  cars.  The  scenery  is  fine  and 
about  as  much  impression  is  left  upon  the  student’s 
mind  of  the  definite  location  of  places  and  scenes  as  the 
aforesaid  trip  on  a fast  train  would  leave. 

“When  the  children  get  to  the  high  school,  they  have 
almost  no  notion  of  place  geography. 

“The  histories  deal  largely  with  the  political  form  of 
government,  and  overlook  the  human  story  of  life  in 
the  early  settlements,  and  thus  you  could  go  down  the 
list  of  text-books  written  for  teachers  by  teachers  and 
point  out  many  things  which  do  not  fit  directly  into  the 
child’s  life,  if  he  should  enter  the  industries  with  the 
preparation  that  we  should  expect  of  one  who  has  com- 
pleted the  elementary  schools.’’ 

Conclusion. 

After  all,  it  appears  to  be  a fact  that  employers  lay 
less  stress  on  the  educational  qualifications  of  their  em- 
ployes than  on  character,  appearance,  skill,  personality, 
willingness  to  work,  adaptability,  and  other  similar 
assets.  Erom  this  it  would  seem  that  the  personnel  of  a 
teaching  force,  the  type  of  mind,  and  the  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  child  is  brought  in  daily  con- 
tact is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  method  of  in- 
struction or  even  than  the  subject  to  be  studied.  Men 
and  women  who  enter  the  teaching  field  must  do  so 
today  at  a tremendous  financial  sacrifice,  as  compared 
with  the  rewards  held  out  by  industry ; so  great  a sac- 
rifice, that  it  is  inevitable  that  manv  who  would  find 
their  most  congenial  surroundings  in  school  and 
\vho  could  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  there, 
simply  cannot  do  it. 

It  would  seem  that  if  more  money  cannot  be  afforded, 
that  the  most  essential  subjects  at  least  should  be  taught 
by  a higher  type  of  people  than  is  often  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  As  things  are 
today,  the  best  of  those  who  enter  the  profession  gravi- 
tate toward  the  larger  cities  where  the  salaries  are 
larger  and  greater  opportunities  for  study  and  ad- 
vancement are  to  be  found  with  the  result  that  in  the 
communities  from  which  a very  large  and  very  de- 
sirable part  of  our  manufacturing  forces  are  recruited, 
are  left  with  anything  but  desirable  teachers. 

E.  H.  Eish,  Chairman. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 


The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
has  passed  through  a successful  and  prosperous 
year.  The  corporations  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership have  a capitalization  of  over  $.3,000,000,000. 
and  furnish  a livelihood  for  approximately  300,000 
employes. 

The  Association  Convention  was  held  this  year  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  30  to  June  2 in- 
clusive. The  attendance,  as  usual,  was  good  and  the 
meetings  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  These  an- 
nual conventions  serve  as  a clearing  house  for  plans 
and  ideas.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, the  committees  who  are  authorized  to  study  par- 
ticular subjects  begin  operation,  and  before  the  con- 


vention is  held  their  reports  have  been  made,  pub- 
lished, and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  members.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  convention  consist  of  the  consideration 
of  these  printed  reports.  No  time  is  wasted  in  read- 
ing the  reports,  because  all  of  the  members  who  are 
interested  in  them  have  read  them  already  and  are 
prepared  to  talk  about  them  themselves.  These 
committees  consider  the  following  subjects; 

Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools. 

Unskilled  Labor. 

Sjiecial  Training  Schools. 

.•\dvertising.  Selling  and  Distribution  Schools. 

Retail  Salesmanship. 

Office  Work  Schools. 
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Employment  Plans. 

Safety  and  Health. 

Public  Education. 

\'ocational  Guidance. 

Allied  Institutions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  “Public  Education” 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  a model  report  and  will  well  repay  study. 

The  special  features  of  the  convention  were  the  ad- 
dress of  ex-President  Steinmetz,  and  the  remarks  of 
the  president-elect  for  next  year,  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

The  dues  of  the  corporate  members  were  raised 
from  $50  to  $100.  This  will  give  increased  funds  to 
carry  on  the  increasing  work  of  the  association. 

The  discussions  were  live  and  full  of  interest. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  in  his  address  warned  the  association 
against  undertaking  various  matters  that,  while  they 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  did  not  pertain  to  the 
proper  work  of  the  corporation  schools.  He  defined 
the  field  of  the  national  association  as  being  limited 
to  the  educational  side  of  the  work  of  corporations, 
and  said  that  apart  from  these  educational  activities 
the  association  was  not  authorized,  nor  was  it  wise  to 
extend  its  work.  There  were  many  admirable  organi- 
zations, institutions,  uplift  movements,  etc.,  that  did 
not  pertain  to  the  work  of  the  corporation  schools. 
As  individuals,  it  was  proper  for  the  members  of  the 
association  to  be  interested  in  these  matters,  but  the 
association  should  not  concern  itself  with  them. 

He  gave  as  examples  the  associations  of  employers 
and  the  associations  of  employees,  and  the  difficult 
questions  that  arose  from  their  relation  to  each  other. 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  field  of  the  association 
was  educational  and  that  the  best  service  it  could 
render  both  to  the  employers  and  employees  was  to 
cultivate  that  field  and  make  it  as  useful  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  was  possible.  By  so  doing 
the  association  would  not  arouse  antagonism,  but 
would  be  recognized  as  working  solely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  capital  and  labor,  employer  and  employee. 

The  president.  Mr.  McLeod,  on  retiring  referred  to 
this  address  and  expressed  his  agreement  with  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Steinmetz. 

The  president-elect,  who  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year,  is  Herbert  J.  Tily,  of 
Straw-bridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Tily  outlined  the  proposed  activities  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  his  hopes  of  increasing  the  influence  and 
operations  of  the  association.  He  expressed  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  association  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Henderschott, 
who  devotes  a large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  activities 
of  the  association  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

It  is  not  possible  for  The  Business  Journal  to 
even  attempt  to  give  the  discussions  that  took  place  at 
the  different  meetings  upon  the  committee  reports. 
The  plan  of  having  printed  reports  in  the  hands  of 
members  before  the  meetings  commenced,  and  then 
devoting  a set  time  to  a discussion  of  each  report, 
worked  most  excellently  and  the  meetings  were  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  The  reports  themselves  were 
carefully  gotten  up  and  indicated  conscientiousness 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  their 
preparation  was  entrusted.  The  Business  Journal 
hopes  to  publish  selections  from  several  of  these 
reports  during  the  ensuing  months. 

The  work  of  the  corporation  schools  is  so  success- 


ful, there  is  so  much  enthusiasm  manifested  by  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  relation  between  the 
corporation  schools  and  other  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  particularly  those  engaged  in  business 
education  is  so  close  that  it  pays  everyone  concerned 
to  keep  track  of  the  association  activities. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Larkin  Company  of  Buf- 
falo, the  association  will  meet  next  year  in  that  place. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follow'S : 
President.  Herbert  j;  Tily,  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier. 

Eirst  \hce-I’resident,  J.  W.  Dietz,  of  Western  Electric 
Company. 

Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Row'e,  of  the  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  of  New  York  University. 
Treasurer,  George  B.  Everitt,  of  National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Company. 

E.xecutive  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  E.  C. 
Elenderschott,  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  friend.  Dr.  H.  M.  Row-e, 
who  is  known  to  all  engaged  in  commercial  education, 
W'as  elected  second  vice-president  of  the  association. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  a certain  reflex  action 
from  the  work  of  the  corporation  schools  upon  our 
public  schools  and  also  upon  the  private  business 
school.  It  is  likely  when  this  takes  effect  that  the 
corporation  schools  will  drop  some  of  their  present 
activities  and  place  more  emphasis  on  those  things 
that  pertain  to  each  individual  corporation  and  the 
perfecting  of  students,  who  have  been  generally 
trained,  in  the  specific  details  of  the  work  of  the 
corporations  that  employ  them.  There  are  certain 
things  that  properly  come  within  the  purvey  of  the 
established  schools  and  should  be  taught  to  all  students. 
Then,  this  should  be  supplemented  by  intensive  study 
of  the  details  and  methods  of  the  particular  business 
in  which  the  student  proposes  to  make  his  life  work, 
and  this  last  should  be  the  proper  function  of  the  cor- 
poration school.  These  things  will  settle  themselves 
in  due  time,  and  the  field  of  education  is  so  large 
that  every  laborer  is  welcome  and  there  is  work 
enough  for  all  to  do. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  518.) 

would  be  proper  to  credit  the  drawdng  account  with 
the  interest  on  capital  but  it  seems  more  logical  to 
credit  such  interest  to  the  capital  account  since  that 
account  shows  the  amount  on  which  such  interest  was 
calculated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  partners  did  not 
consider  their  cash  drawings  as  containing  or  being 
chargeable  to  interest  on  their  capital. 

PROBLEM  FOR  AUGUST 

The  question  suggested  for  discussion  in  the  present 
issue  is  again  suggested  for  the  August  issue  because  it 
was  felt  that  a discussion  of  the  question  asked  by 
our  correspondent  concerning  the  Tompkins  Si  Haskell 
statement  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the 
space  available  in  the  present  issue.  The  question, 
therefore,  for  discussion  in  the  August  issue  is  the  fol- 
lowing : Does  a statement  of  cash  receipts  and  pay- 
ments perform  the  same  function  as  a statement  of  in- 
come and  profit  and  loss,  and  should  a business  man  be 
guided  in  his  administration  of  the  business  as  a whole 
by  a statement  of  cash  receipts  and  payments  alone? 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


THE  CENTRAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

TT  was  a happy  stroke  of  fate  which  brought  the  1916  Con- 
vention of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
to  Minneapolis  for  it  made  possible,  on  May  18-19-20,  the 
greatest  meeting  the  association  has  ever  held.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  “Twin  Cities”  are  most  in- 
teresting from  a commercial,  as  well  as  from  every  other 
viewpoint,  and  also  because  the  cities  in  particular  and  the 
state  in  general  holds  a most  progressive  set  of  business 
educators.  The  convention  met  on  time,  every  talk  ended 
on  time,  and  each  session  closed  on  time.  If,  by  chance,  some 
long  winded  apostle  did  not  hew  close,  an  electric  “Klaxon” 
somewhere  concealed  did  the  rest.  It  was  a business-like 
meeting. 

“Are  the  Private  Commercial  Schools  Meeting  Business 
Requirements”  was  led  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Price,  of  Peoria,  111. 
Among  many  other  things  Mr.  Price  said  that  on  account  of 
the  advent  of  the  high  school  commercial  departments,  which 
do  excellent  work,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  private 
schools  to  so  elevate  their  standard  that  entrance  requirements 
are  now  higher  than  ever  before  and  that  the  private  schools 
are  thereby  compelled  to  intensify  their  work  and  give  a 
more  practical  course  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  high 
schools.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  H.  H.  Aaker,  of  Fargo  and 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  stated  that  whether  teaching 
shorthand  or  bookkeeping  all  lost  time  must  be  eliminated, 
the  pupil  must  work  for  results  and  a careful  selection  of 
books  and  of  methods  must  follow. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hagar,  of  Chicago,  argued  for  greater  efficiency 
and  for  more  expert  and  practical  teaching  of  business 
English.  The  average  teacher  of  business  English  has  not 
made  a special  study  of  the  subject  and  lacks  business  exper- 
ience. Miss  Abbie  Brown,  of  jMilwaukee,  in  speaking  of 


typewriting,  said  that  greater  efficiency  may  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  finger  gymnastics,  and  scientific  teaching 
of  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard,  as  not  taught  in  most  text 
books.  Mr.  C.  B.  Potter,  of  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin,  suggested 
that  pupils  must  be  taught  to  think,  as  systematic  thinking  is 
rare  and  is  the  keynote  of  all  instruction.  In  closing  the 
topic,  Mr.  H.  J.  Holm,  of  Chicago,  said  that  when  the  school 
proprietor  realizes  that  his  school  must  stand  on  the  success 
of  its  graduates  and  determines  what  success  really  is  by 
comparing  the  salaries  of  its  graduates  with  that  of  those 
from  other  schools,  then  the  vital  point  has  been  reached  and 
the  remedy  can  and  will  be  applied. 

“The  Weakest  Link  in  School  iManagement”  was  led 
by  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Williams  has 
the  idea  that  schools  should  organize,  after  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  days,  adopt  uniform  plans,  uniform  books  and 
supplies,  and  combine  against  the  independent  school  and  the 
public  schools;  a plan  not  favored  by  a majority  of  those 
present.  Mr.  A.  F.  Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  presented  the 
view  that  “the  personality  and  business  methods  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  distinctive  course  of  instruction  built  to  fit  the 
demands  of  each  individual  community,  and  the  personal 
touch  of  the  faculty  decides  the  leader  in  each  community.” 
Mr.  J.  O.  Weaver,  of  St.  Paul,  asserted  that  the  best  way 
to  get  good  working  tools  is  not  to  attempt  the  monopoly  of 
manufacture  but  to  “pay  our  bills  promptly  and  thereby  enable 
the  publishers  to  print  even  better  books.”  Leigh  Toland  of 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  said  that  “We  never  will  be  in  com- 
petition with  high  schools  if  we  do  our  duty,  as  their  low 
passing  grades  of  70  % wont  go  in  the  business  world.  Get 
away  from  mechanical  grading  and  work  for  efficiency  alone.” 

In  opening  the  discussion  “How  to  Secure  and  Maintain 
Higher  Tuition  Rates  and  Better  Cooperation”  Mr.  G.  A. 
Gruman,  of  Minneapolis,  stated  that  the  business  of  the 
country  could  not  be  conducted  but  for  the  business  schools. 


Bliss 

Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice 

A complete  course  in  seven  sets,  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  or  with- 
out the  offices.  Contains  a splendid  Banking  Course. 


Bliss 

SYSTEMATIZE  YOUR  COURSE 

It  is  interesting,  practical  and  correct  from  the 
Accountant’s  standpoint.  Let  us  furnish  you  with 
descriptive  matter. 


Scientific 

TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

With  the  proper  arrangement  of  copy  and  the  cor- 
rect manner  of  teaching  the  keyboard.  Touch  Type- 
writing is  made  easy.  This  book  has  it. 

Send  for  examination  copy. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION 

Contains  280  snappy  business  letters,  covering  25 
different  lines  of  business.  Several  special  features 
contained  in  no  other  book.  Published  in  Graham, 
Pitman  and  Gregg  notes. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

Endorsement  From  a Well  Known  C.  P.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  ; 

The  best  correspondence  course  in  America  for 
Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  is 
the  Bennett  Course,  by  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia. 
(Dated  March  6,  1916.) 

O.  C.  DORNEY,  C.  P.  A.,  President, 
American  Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of 
R.  J.  Bennett.  Send  for  circulars  of  in- 
formation of  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute. 

R.  J,  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Penmaking 


1 


Principality 

Pen. 


' cilSia'ClLLOTTS 
PRINCIPALITY 


Elastic  Pen 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIEILD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 

with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  15  cents  for 

2 oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 

CHAS. 

M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271 

Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^®N7w"wk" 


The  bookkeeper  and  the  stenographer  are  more  indispensable 
than  the  telephone  and  the  automobile.  People  are  willing  to 
pay  for  what  they  get  and  when  a school  offers  superior  in- 
struction they  will  not  object  to  paying  a reasonable  price. 
He  also  outlined  the  business  policy  of  the  Minneapolis 
schools,  whose  proprietors  meet  at  weekly  luncheons  and 
discuss  their  affairs  in  a friendly  manner,  agree  upon  rates 
and  business  policies  generally.  Dissatisfied  pupils  from  one 
school  cannot  enroll  in  any  of  the  others,  and  the  various 
schools  get  along  as  amicably  as  various  competitors  in  any 
other  line  of  business. 

‘The  Most  Effective  Advertising,”  was  led  by  Mr.  H.  B, 
Craddick,  of  Minneapolis.  Honest  advertising,  through  what- 
ever medium,  was  his  plea.  He  pointed  out  the  disadvantage 
of  advertising  of  the  flamboyant  type,  so  long  in  vogue,  as 
compared  with  that  which,  on  its  face,  suggests  taste  and  edu- 
cation. Miss  lone  C.  Duffy,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  favors 
circular  advertising  oft  repeated  and  always  driving  at  the 
same  spot.  Mr.  Walter  Rasmussen,  of  St.  Paul,  believes 
money  well  spent  in  catalogs  that,  through  ample  and  artistic 
illustrations  and  excellent  quality  bespeak  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school.  Mr.  G.  L.  Kemper  favors  soliciting  by  the  faculty, 
just  as  any  other  article  is  sold  by  salesmen,  but  he  does  not 
favor  the  employment  of  traveling  solicitors  who  are  apt  to 
oversell  the  community. 

Mr.  Jas.  S.  Knox,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  closed  the  day  with 
one  of  his  most  inspiring  addresses.  Among  other  things 
he  said : ‘‘England  and  China  are  the  two  great  classical 
nations  of  the  world,  while  Germany  and  Japan  are  the  two 
great  scientific  nations.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  two  latter  nations  have  revolutionized  themselves 
and  have  become  world  powers  during  the  last  half  century. 
Education  in  the  United  States  has  been  quite  strongly  classi- 
cal. The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  so-called  cultural 
and  impractical  rather  than  upon  the  practical,  which  is  in 
reality  just  as  cultural.  While  the  tendency  in  this  country 
is  not  away  from  the  cultural,  the  practical  and  the  ethical 
are  receiving  increased  emphasis.  It  is  interesting  to  study 
the  comparative  results  in  this  country  and  England  on  the 
one  hand,  the  so-called  cultural  and  classical  nations,  in 
contra-distinction  to  Germany,  the  nation  that  has  empha- 
sized the  scientific  and  the  practical.  In  this  country,  which 
is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  ten  percent  of  our  people 
are  paupers.  In  England  thirty-three  and  a third  percent  are 
poverty  stricken,  while  in  Germany  there  are  no  paupers.  In 
Germany  everyone  is  taught  how  to  make  a living.  In  this 
country  our  higher  educational  leaders  have  looked  with  a 
measure  of  contempt  upon  an  education  system  that  had  for 
its  objective  the  development  of  personal  and  business  effi- 
ciency. This  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  are 
worth  two  hundred  billion  dollars  as  against  one  hundred  and 
eight  billion  for  England  and  all  of  her  colonies.  But  we  are 
poor  in  proportion  to  our  opportunities.  Under  our  national 
circumstances,  poverty  is  a calamity,  a tragedy,  a disgrace; 
and  an  educational  system  that  does  not  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  with  fearlessness  and  common  sense  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  visit  the  great  mills  where 
an  hour  was  most  profitably  spent. 

At  9:30  Friday  morning  the  opening  number  was  some  de- 
lightful selections  by  the  combined  South  and  Central  High 
School  orchestras.  ‘‘The  Best  Methods  of  Character  Train- 
ing” was  led  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lowder,  of  Minneapolis..  He  said 
that  ‘‘As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,”  and  that  every 
thought  promulgated  by  the  faculty  must  be  backed  by  right 
living.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hunt,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  thought 
that  if  the  pupil  is  treated  justly  and  has  the  right  example 
set  in  business  life,  his  social  life  is  likely  to  be  fairly  good. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wold,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  suggested  frequent 
talks  by  successful  business  and  professional  men,  and  Miss 
Stella  McGrath,  of  Mankato,  Alinnesota,  spoke  in  favor  of 
frequent  reading  in  dictation  and  other  classes  of  choice  liter- 
ature on  character  building. 

‘‘The  Teachers’  Greatest  Problem”  was  led  by  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Valley  Center,  North  Dakota.  She  outlined 
her  excellent  talk  under  three  heads.  I.  An  understanding  of 
the  student’s  apperceptive  base.  IT.  The  cultivation  and  in- 
spiration of  correct  habit  formation  in  the  student.  HI.  The 
proper  division  of  the  teacher’s  time,  energy,  and  interests 
for  the  best  good  of  the  school  and  community.” 

“Oral  English  for  Commercial  Students”  was  discussed  ably 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Boardman,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
He  suggested  frequent  discussions  of  items  of  current  interest 
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by  the  class  as  individuals,  during  which  discussions 
members  take  notes  and  make  criticisms.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  properly  discuss  those  subjects  with  which 
they  are  familiar  and  thus  wear  of¥  backwardness  in  speech, 

so  prevalent.  , . , tt-  , c-  i i 

Miss  Ina  C.  Wisner,  of  the  Girls’  Vocational  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  spoke  of  “Salesmanship  as  the  greatest  business 
in  any  city.  She  stated  that  of  the  15,000  salesmen  m Minn- 
eapolis alone  most  began  as  clerks  and  have  risen  through 
careful  study  of  how  best  to  present  one’s  services,  whether 
they  be  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  or  engaged  in  any 
other  line.  “Salesmanship,”  she  said,  “does  not  necessarily 
consist  in  carrying  a grip  and  selling  goods,  but  more  gen- 
erally in  selling  one’s  services  in  any  line.”. 

In  Minneapolis  the  banks  have  consolidated  in  a plan  to 
conduct  a school  where  young  people  are  trained  to  do  the 
technical  work  required  in  banking  and  the  head  of  the  school, 
Mr.  j.  C.  Thomson,  explained  how  the  pupils  receive  this 
instruction  through  study  of  actual  books  and  forms,  as  well 
as  actual  work  in  the  several  banks. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director  of  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minne- 
apolis, is  a rapid  fire  gun  of  the  20-centimetre  type.  In  his  ad- 
dress “What  is  Worth  While”  he  stated  that  it  is  not  wort.i 
while  to  attempt  to  prepare  pupils  miscellaneously  for  any 
line  of  work.  The  fitness  of  the  pupils  to  enter  business 
should  be  determined  first  of  all.  The  activities  of  the  busi- 
ness world  should  be  brought  close  to  pupils  while  yet  m the 
grades  so  when  they  are  ready  for  special  training  they  can 
decide  intelligently  what  trade  or  profession  to  enter.  The 
greatest  defect  of  the  commercial  schools  is  the  poor  qualifica- 
tions of  so  great  a proportion  of  the  teachers.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  bookkeeping  texts  on  the  market  teach  methods  a 
quarter  century  old.  Teachers  do  not  know  the  difference 
because  they  know  no  modern  methods.  A teacher  cannot 
keep  up  to  date  by  looking  over  the  fence  into  business 
activities.  Whenever  teachers  are  required  to  spend  one 
year  of  every  five  as  employees  of  a business  office,  as  it  is 
now  required  that  technical  teachers  in  some  schools  spend 
one  year  in  five  in  the  shop,  then  their  teaching  will  be 
correct.  To  lift  the  standard  yott  must  lift  the  teacher.  He 
must  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  changing  methods 
of  the  business  world.  The  entrance  requirements  of  the 
business  colleges  must  be  raised  as  w'ell  as  the  standard  of  the 
teaching  force  from  the  principal  down. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  of  “New  York  and  Everywhere,” 
made  an  inspiring  address,  “Seeing  What  We  Look  For,”  and 
was  followed  by  a demonstration  of  efficient  typewriting  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Weise,  also  of  the  Remington  Company. 

The  free-for-all  discussion,  “Is  Legislation  Regulating 
Private  Business  Colleges  Desirable,”  provoked  a lively  flow 
of  oratory,  and  it  w-as  agreed  that  if  schools  are  conducted 
as  if  the}'  are  business  institutions  they  will  need  no  such 
legislation  and  there  will  be  no  further  call  for  it. 

Saturday  morning  the  Central  High  School  Glee  Club 
rendered  a half  hour’s  program  which  was  a delight,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Hakes,  of  Minneapolis,  conducted  a demonstration 
class  in  typewriting  which  convinced  all  present  that  she  is 
an  unusual  and  truly  scientific  teacher. 

“Should  Office  Training  Be  Taught”  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Rusmisel,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  who  stated  that  only 
two  claims  were  ever  made  for  the  same : advertising  value 
for  the  school  and  educational  value  for  the  pupil.  He  stated 
that  unless  the  sets  worked  are  complete  and  balanced  and 
closed  as  in  business  the  pupil  gets  no  value,  and  that  in 
visiting  hundreds  of  schools,  he  found  that  in  95%_  the  office 
work  is  a mere  farce  and  a very  expensive  one,  as  it  requires 
much  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  that  pupils  would  get  more 
through  continual  work  at  their  desks,  and  schools  would  get 
sufficient  advertising  value  through  use  of  a properly  conducted 
bank.  He  also  suggested  thorough  training  in  the  use  of  the 
adding  machines,  duplicators,  copying  devices,  etc. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  “The  Advancement  of  Business  Train- 
ing.’” and  showed  how  it  has  gradually  forged  to  the  front 
until  now  receiving  recognition  from  the  educational  au- 
thorities everywhere,  in  high  school,  college,  and  university. 

Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  of  New  York,  gave  a terse  talk,  “How 
Efficient  Should  the  Stenographer  Be?” 

The  meeting  now  adjourned  for  luncheon,  during  which 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  one 
year  hence  and  Miss  Lena  Vogt,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  elected 
President,  Mr.  S.  B.  Price,  of  Peoria.  TIL,  Vice  President,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Taylor,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


SHORTHAND  IN  THE  WEST 

IWIR.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  author  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand,  during  a recent  visit  to  the  high  schools  and 
commercial  colleges  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  was  greeted 
everywhere  by  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Teachers, 
writers,  and  students  of  shorthand  to  the  number  of  1,600 
heard  his  address  on  “The  Advantages  to  be  Derived  from  the 
Use  of  Shorthand,”  at  the  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Gregg  addressed  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  on  the  question  “How  Efficient  Should  the  Sten- 
ographer Be?”  and  at  the  banquet  of  the  association  he  spoke 
on  the  relations  between  private  and  public  schools,  declaring 
that  he  was  an  optimist  about  the  future  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  all  kinds  of  schools. 

His  address  to  the  alumni  association  of  the  Minnehaha 
Academy  was  on  “Factors  of  Success  in  Business  Life,”  and 
at  the  annual  class  exercises  of  the  Minnesota  College  his 
subject  was  the  class  motto,  “Faith-Work-Success.” 

During  his  four  days’  stay  in  the  twin  cities,  Mr.  Gregg 
visited  all  the  high  schools  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and 
nearly  all  the  business  schools,  talking  to  large  classes  of 
students  in  most  of  them. 


WANTED 

30  male  teachers,  competent  to  teach  both  Bookkeeping  and 
Shorthand  (Pitmanic);  must  possess  salesmanship  ability. 
Salary  and  part  of  profits.  Great  opportunity  for  “hustlers.” 
Address  THE  DRAUGHON  TEXT-BOOK  COMPANY,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Graduate,  College,  Divinity,  Normal,  Commercial  and  Music, 
by  mail  and  in  residence.  Degrees  conferred.  Also  special 
courses  in  Physical  Culture,  Short  Story  Writing,  and  Sales- 
manship. Grades  from  standard  institutions  and  conference 
work  accepted.  Prices  reasonable.  Pay  by  installments. 
Catalog. 


THE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

310  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 

' <ef^ORLDS^ST 
'^USINESS^OOKS^REE 

A list  of  50  best  Business  Books  in  English  language.  Invaluable  for  business  use 
and  in  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Books  listed  under  Accounting,  Corporate 
Procedure,  Advertising  and  Selling,  Financial,  General  Business,  etc.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  list  today. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Jt  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-rnch  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  IH. 
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Ready  August  i,  iqi6. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS. 

By  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

A Revised  Edition. 

Cloth,  224  pp.,  i2mo,  $1.00. 

A single  examination  copy  will  be  mailed 
post-free  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or 
school-officer  for  fifty  cents. 

Publisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitm.\n,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  How.^rd,  President. 


Arbuckle  Institute  of  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  business  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  the  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt., 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY.C.P.  A. 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK 


MEETING  OF  WISCONSIN  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

"THE  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Commer- 
cial Educators  Association  will  be  held  July  6 and  7 
at  the  Oshkosh  Business  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  The 
program  (which  is  described  as  a “How”  program)  includes 
the  following  addresses : 

“How  Can  We  Get  the  Public  to  Appreciate  the  Value  of 
.Association  Schools?” — W.  W.  Dale,  Janesville,  W'is. 
Discussion  led  by  W.  S.  Seyler,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

“How  Can  We  Secure  Gniformity  in  Contracts  and  Rates  of 
Tuition?” — E.  D.  Widmer,  W'ausau,  Wis. 

Discussion  led  by  E.  M.  Douglas,  Madison. 

“How  to  Get  Value  Received  for  Time  Spent  on  Travelling 
Men.” — F.  G.  Oetking,  American  Book  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
and  G.  W.  Hootman,  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“How  to  Withstand  the  Blows  of  Competition.” — E.  F. 
Quintal,  Green  Bay,  \Vis. 

"How  Shall  We  Advertise?” — S.  K.  Nelson,  Stevens  Point. 
“How  Can  Vocational  Guidance  Aid  the  Business  College 
Man  ?” — W.  D.  McDaniels,  Oshkosh. 

“How  to  Co-operate  with  Typewriter  Companies  to  Get  the 
Best  Results.” — J.  E.  Russell,  Oshkosh. 

“How  to  Make  the  Most  of  the  Stenotype.” — A.  V.  Cooper, 
Chicago,  111. 

“How  to  Obtain  the  Best  Results  in  Penmanship.” — D.  L. 
Hunt,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

“How  Shall  We  Handle  Commercial  Law  ?” — E.  W. 
Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“How  to  Keep  an  Up-to-date  Filing  System  for  Prospective 
Students.” — C.  A.  Cowee,  Wausau,  Wis. 

“How  to  Live  a Hundred  Years.” — Moses  Hooper,  Oshkosh. 
“How  Shall  We  V'^iew  the  Future  of  the  Commercial 
Schools?” — O.  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


N.  E.  A.  PROGRAM 

"yLIE  following  is  the  program  to  be  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  during  the  coming  convention  in  New  York  City, 
July  3 to  8 : 

Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  President  Girard  College : “Economics  in 
the  Commercial  High  School.” 

Miss  Louise  B.  Krause,  ex-president  Chicago  Library  Club, 
and  librarian  H.  M.  Byllesby  & Co..  Chicago : “The  Re- 
lation of  the  Library  to  Business  Education.” 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  ex-president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Accountants  and  Assistant  Professor 
Accounting,  Columbia  University:  “How  Teachers  Can 
Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 
Courses.” 

Air.  W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Inspector  of  Commercial  Education, 
State  of  New  York:  “Fundamental  Aims  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Commercial  Subjects.” 

Air.  George  B.  Hotchkiss,  Profes.=or  of  Business  English  and 
head  of  the  Advertising  and  Alarket  Division,  New  York 
University:  “The  Teaching  of  Business  English  and 

Advertising  in  Business  High  Schools.” 

Air.  Horace  G.  Healey,  Editor  of  The  Business  Journal: 
“The  Teaching  of  Penmanship  in  ■ Business  High 
Schools.” 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygran,  Instructor  in  Typewriting,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City:  “The  Teaching 
of  Typewriting  in  Business  High  Schools.” 

Air.  W.  J.  AIcCarty,  C.B-.A.,  Director  Business  Practice  De- 
partment, Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York  City: 
“The  Organization  of  an  Office  Practice  Course  and  How 
to  Alake  it  a Success  in  Business  High  Schools.” 

Officers  : 

President — J.  L.  Holtsclaw',  Director  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Detroit,  Alich. 

\"ice-President — L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Soldan  High  School,  St. 

Louis,  AIo.  . 

Secretary — Clyde  Blanchard,  Instructor  of.  Business  Econo- 
my, Extension  Division,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOLS  COMPETE 

■T  HE  Second  Annual  Interscholastic  Shorthand  and  Type- 
^ writing  Contests,  open  to  high  schools  in  Illinois,  were 
held  at  Normal,  111.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Normal 
University,  on  Saturday,  Alay  20.  The  event  created  a wide- 
spread interest  and  was  well  attended. 
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Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


Burgess’  Commerci.^l  L.\w.  By  Kenneth  F.  Burgess  and 

James  A.  Lyons.  Published  by  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chi- 
cago. 392  pp.  Price,  $2.00. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a satisfactory  textbook  of  com- 
mercial law.  It  is  necessary  to  generalize  and  the  many 
exceptions  must  be  passed  over.  Also  another  factor  of  diffi- 
culty is  that  classes  that  take  up  commercial  law  are  of  very 
different  attainments  and  intellectual  capacity.  .A.11  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  met  as  satisfactorily  as  is  probably  possible 
in  this  work.  The  arrangement  is  good ; the  more  important 
matters  are  printed  in  large  type,  the  explanations  and  exam- 
ples are  printed  in  smaller  type  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
student  unfamiliar  with  law  to  readily  grasp  the  leading  prin- 
ciples. Outlines  analyzing  each  subject  are  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter,  and  these  confine  themselves  to  the  more 
important  divisions  of  the  subject.  It  is  illustrated  with  forms 
of  negotiable  instruments  and  simple  forms,  such  as  bills  of 
sale,  deeds,  certificates  of  stock,  and  articles  of  incorporation. 
It  is  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  principal  heads 
that  are  usually  taught  under  the  title  of  commercial  law. 


Business  English.  By  G.  B.  Hotchkiss  and  C.  A.  Drew. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Companv.  376  pp.  Price, 

$1.08. 

This  is  much  more  than  the  usual  text-book  in  business 
English.  It  begins  with  a delightful  chapter  which  should 
set  a high  school  class  to  experimenting  in  the  “art  of  im- 
pression” without  an  assignment.  The  chapters  immediately 
following  offer  first  aid  in  case  of  errors  in  sentence  or  para- 
graph structure  and  arrangement  and  numerous  exercises  de- 
signed to  gain  the  necessary  qualities  of  clearness,  correctness, 
force,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  takes  up  the  business  letter. 
From  the  details  of  mechanical  make-up  and  business  and 
social  forms,  the  student  is  led  on  to  the  qualities  of  adjust- 
ment, collection,  application  and  recommendation,  sales  and 
follow-up  letters,  and  thence  to  the  subtilties  of  advertising 
copy,  always  accompanied  by  abundant  example  and  illus- 
tration. 

An  appendix  provides  information  about  filing  systems,  re- 
ports, proofreaders’  marks  and  abbreviations,  and  a few  points 
of  commercial  law. 

The  authors,  one  professor  of  business  English  at  New 
York  University  and  the  other  an  instructor  in  English  at 
Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York  City,  have  a complete 
comprehension  of  both  the  schoolroom  and  the  business  view 
point.  Tlie  work  in  the  first  chapters  is  elementary  enough 
for  beginning  high  school  students ; yet,  the  text  is  so  planned 
that  a complete  course  could  be  based  upon  it  alone.  The 
examples  are  well  selected  and  effective,  and  the  authors’ 
style  alive  and  interesting.  The  latter  chapters  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  writers  of  business  letters  who  have  at- 
tained something  more  than  the  high  school  age  and  experi- 
ence. 


Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work.  By  Bertha  M.  Ste- 
vens. Published  by  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  182  pp.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  report  on  “Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work”  is 
one  of  twenty-five  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Educational 
Survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  in  1915.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  in  Cleveland,  or  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

It  is  a small,  neatly  bound  work,  containing  the  results 
of  a very  interesting  survey  undertaken  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
as  to  the  condition  of  boys  and  girls  in  commercial  work.  It 
contains  the  investigation  of  the  differences  between  the  work 
given  boys  and  girls  in  business  life.  This  is  taken  up  for 
transportation  and  public  utilities,  the  retail  store,  the  whole- 
sale store,  manufacturing  businesses,  the  banks,  and  civil 
service.  The  requirements  have  been  investigated,  as  also  the 
wages  paid  and  the  effects  of  previous  training  and  lack  of 
training.  This  is  followed  by  general  recommendations  as 


BUSINESS 

LAW 

One  of  the  Popular 
“Metropolitan  Series”  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 

Examination  Copy  50c. 

We  publish  a complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 
37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


THE  TEACHER’S  OPPORTUNITY 

“FAILURE.”  This  is  the  one  word  that  is  most  feared  by 
those  who  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

STENO  TYPEWRITING  is  the  greatest  single  forward  step  in 
the  history  of  shorthand. 

The  business  man  is  now  able  to  get  what  he  has  long  de- 
sired. A system  of  note  taking  that  will  make  his  typewriter 
do  double  duty.  Take  it  down  and  take  it  up.  The  typewriter 
has  proven  itself  the  business  man’s  greatest  friend.  With 
the  aid  of  Steno-typewriting  its  efficiency  is  doubled. 

More  than  one  hundred  schools  in  America  have  introduced 
Steno-typewriting,  also  schools  in  four  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  our  largest  industrial  plants  are  standardizing  on  it. 

Steno-typewriting  is  simple  because  the  notes  are  made  me- 
chanically. It  is  legible  because  it  is  print.  It  is  rapid  be- 
cause one  line  of  Steno-typewriting  notes  makes  three  lines 
of  typewriting,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  stenographer 
with  a speed  of  fifty  words  per  minute  on  the  typewriter  can 
take  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  dictation  per  minute  witli 
the  same  number  of  strokes.  As  the  average  man  dictates 
seventy-five  words  per  minute,  the  Steno-typewriting  operator 
only  strikes  the  typewriter  keys  half  as  fast  when  taking 
dictation  as  when  transcribing.  Students  have  but  one  key- 
board to  learn,  the  typewriter  keyboard,  and  it  is  this  key- 
board that  governs  the  size  of  their  salary  check. 

More  and  better  letters  per  day  mean  better  pay. 

SPLENDID  POSITIONS  SECURED  FOR  TEACHERS  who 
qualify  in  Steno-typewriting,  either  by  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal instructi9ns  at  our  home  office.  No  charge  is  made  to 
teachers  for  either  personal  or  correspondence  instructions. 
For  full  particulars  kindly  mail  coupon. 


Name  

Street  and  No 

P.  O 

School  with  

BYRNE  PUB.  CO. 

27  E.  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO 
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The  MUNSON 
Golden  Treasury 

A READER  AND  DICTATION 
COURSE 

F rank  H.  Burt,  Official  Court  Stenographer, 
says:  "The  notes  are  beautifully  engraved  and 
printed  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a great  help  to  any 
student  or  reporter  rvho  uses  Munson,  or  in  fact 
any  l(indred  system.” 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  to  President 
Roosevelt,  says:  “Accept  my  congratulations  on 
the  beautiful  rvorl{  you  have  done.” 

E.  N.  Miner  says:  "The  notes  are  pure  Munson 
and  should  be  used  in  every  school  teaching  that 
style.” 

The  M unson  Golden  Treasury  is  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper  in  two  volumes,  containing  200 
pages  of  phonography  and  keys,  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Price 
to  teachers,  $1.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

G.  S.  WALWORTH, 

Author  and  Publisher, 

200  West  72d  Street,  New  York  City 


BARNES  STUDENT 

■=  WINS  - 

Typewriting  Championship 

In  the  Typewriting  Contest  at  the  Business 
Show  in  Philadelphia,  March  13,  1916,  Miss 
Genevieve  Maxwell  won  the  Eastern  School 
Championship  and  a beautiful  Gold  Medal.  Her 
record  was  84  net  words  per  minute  for  15 
minutes  after  less  than  6}4  months’  practice. 

Other  students  of  Barnes’  Typewriting  In- 
structor, Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  McDonald, 
won  third  and  fourth  places. 

Since  these  pupils  began  work  last  Septem- 
ber, in  Spencer’s  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the 
Barnes  Lessons  have  been  THOROLY  RE- 
VISED in  the  interest  of  higher  speed,  greater 
accuracy,  and  general  efficiency. 

Send  postal  today  for  sample  pages,  full  de- 
tails, and  examination  price  to  schools. 

art™uri  BARNES  ^Tou?s 

501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


to  the  best  commercial  training  for  boys  and  for  girls.  An 
interesting  series  of  tables  is  given. 

The  price  is  no  criterion  of  its  value,  as  it  has  purposely 
been  made  nominal.  It  would  be  of  vital  interest  to  every 
comrnercial  teacher  who  desires  to  be  informed  as  to  the  most 
effective  performance  of  his  daily  work. 


What  Every  Business  Woman  Should  Know.  By  Lillian  C. 
Kearney.  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  247 
pp.  Price,  $1.60. 

This  “guide  to  business  usages  and  requirements”  would  be 
of  value  to  any  woman  who  is  concerned  with  business  to  even 
a small  extent.  Abbreviations,  and  financial,  legal,  insurance, 
printing,  railroad,  real  estate,  and  steamship  terms  are  ex- 
plained, as  well  as  a large  number  of  miscellaneous  business 
expressions.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical.  A short  list 
of  synonyms,  and  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  also 
included.  In  most  cases  the  explanations  are  clear,  but  some- 
times too  brief  to  be  satisfactory  though  they  are,  no  doubt, 
as  complete  as  could  be  expected  in  a reference  work  of  this 
sort  covering  such  a variety  of  topics.  The  paragraphs  dealing 
with  telegrams  and  telegraphing,  postal  regulations  and  letter 
writing,  are  particularly  practical. 

While  the  woman  connected  with  an  up-to-date  office  will 
find  many  parts  of  the  volume  filled  with  the  familiar  common- 
places of  her  daily  work,  she  cannot  fail  to  find  many  “grains 
of  wheat”  in  the  shape  of  useful  and  accurate  information 
which  she  did  not  previously  have.  Tlie  greatest  value  of  the 
work  would  be  to  the  woman  without  experience  who  has 
business  matters  thrust  upon  her. 

The  value  of  a list  of  synonyms  in  such  a book  is  question- 
able, just  as  is  the  value  of  the  pocket  dictionary,  which  in- 
variably omits  the  word  you  find  troublesome.  However,  these 
faults  are  only  those  of  the  usual  reference  book  of  such  infor- 
mation, and  are  minor  ones.  Many  commercial  teachers  would 
find  that  it  would  merit  a place  on  their  desks. 


NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  SHORTHAND 
CONTEST 


IN  all  130  pupils  representing  sixteen  high  shools  took 
part  in  the  shorthand  contest  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  held  in  the  Central  High  School,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  20,  at  two  o’clock. 

The  dictation  consisted  of  five  five-minute  takes  at 
speeds  varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  twenty  words 
a minute.  After  writing  at  the  five  speeds,  the  contestants 
were  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  choose  the  notes  for  the 
one  transcript  they  were  allowed  to  make. 

The  winners  of  the  gold  medals  for  speed  and  accuracy 
went  to  the  Misses  Viola  Sebring  and  Ellen  Shjarback  of 
the  Plainfield  High  School;  the  silver  medals  for  second 
places  were  won  by  Mr.  Sam  Honig  of  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City,  and  Miss  Marguerite  White,  Central 
High  School,  Newark. 


The  records  of  the  winners  are  given  below : 


Z C/I 

Viola  Sebring Plainfield..  110 

Ellen  Shjarback. . Plainfield.  . 110 

Sam  Honig Dickinson..  110 

Marguerite  White ..  Central ... . 100 
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6 
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93.4 

90 

91.7 

1 

1.2 

98.8 

80 

89.4 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  the  thirty  contestants 
making  the  next  best  records  on  the  above  basis.  Of  the 
thirty  bronze  medals.  Central  won  nine;  Dickinson,  seven; 
Plainfield,  three;  East  Orange,  three;  Harrison,  three; 
Rahway,  two;  Passaic,  two;  Hackensack,  one. 

The  struggle  for  the  school  award — ^a  silk  banner — was 
very  close,  less  than  two  per  cent,  separating  the  first  three 
schools.  Plainfield  High  School  won  the  trophy  with 
Dickinson  a close  second,  and  Central  a very  close  third. 

The  contest  was  ably  managed,  and  will  undoubtedly 
become  an  annual  event  in  the  state.  Credit  for  the  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  committee,  which  consisted  of; 

Mr.  E.  L.  Outwin,  Chairman.  Dickinson  High  School. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  East  Orange. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  Plainfield. 

Mr.  James  Telfer,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
CO-OPERATE 

■yHE  following  extract  from  a letter  received  from  W.  R. 
^ Whetsler,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Business  College, 
Lincoln,  Illinois,  gives  the  outline  of  a plan  for  co-opera- 
tion between  the  public  high  school  and  the  business  col- 
lege, which  has  awakened  a great  deal  of  interest.  Lincoln 
seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  which  confronts  the 
small  city  of  providing  a sound  foundation  and  a thorough 
training  by  specialists  in  commercial  branches  for  its  stu- 
dents preparing  for  business. 

“One  year  ago  last  fall  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
here  came  to  me  with  the  request  that  I consent  to  co- 
operate with  the  high  school  in  this  way:  that  when  a 
young  man  or  woman  completed  either  the  business  or 
the  shorthand  course  in  our  college  he  would  receive  two 
credits  in  the  high  school  upon  presenting  a certificate  to 
this  effect,  or  if  he  completed  both  the  business  and  short- 
hand courses  in  our  college  he  could  get  four  credits  in 
the  high  school  upon  presenting  certificates  that  he  had 
completed  both  courses. 

“I  had  a plan  that  I thought  would  make  an  ideal  course 
for  the  students  in  the  high  school  who  wished  to  prepare 
for  business  or  for  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  stenog- 
raphers and  so  I gave  him  an  outline  of  it  as  follows:  that 
the  students  who  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  high 
school  who  desired  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  business 
or  to  take  positions  as  bookkeepers  or  stenographers, 
should  take  the  studies  necessary  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  kind  of  work  with  the  exception  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand' and  typewriting,  and  that  this  course  of  pre- 
paration should  extend  over  three  years;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  year  this  class  should  be  sent  to  the 
Lincoln  Business  College  for  their  training  in  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand  and  typewriting  and  that  their  tuition  in 
our  college  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  If  these 
students  completed  either  the  business  or  shorthand 
courses  or  both  of  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate from  both  the  Lincoln  Business  College  and  the  Lin- 
coln High  School. 

“This  proposition  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  Prof.  H.  A.  Perrin,  superintendent  of  city 
schools  and  was  passed  unanimously. 

“As  this  agreement  was  not  made  until  last  fall  and 
these  young  people  will  have  to  spend  three  years  in  the 
high  school  before  they  can  enter  the  business  college, 
the  first  class  from  the  high  school  will  not  enter  the 
business  college  until  the  fall  of  1918,  and  so  I cannot  tell 
how  it  will  work,  but  have  every  reason  to  expect  very 
successful  results. 

“I  did  not  make  any  request  of  the  board  of  education 
nor  use  any  influence  with  any  of  the  members  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  board  with  the  business  college. 
The  city  superintendent  of  schools  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  board  and  the  members  discussed  it  and  a motion 
was  made  to  adopt  this  plan.  Of  course  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

“Every  year  some  students  attend  our  school  who  are 
taking  one  or  two  studies  in  the  high  school.  Of  course, 
these  students  or  their  parents  pay  their  tuition  in  our 
college  and  it  takes  them  longer  to  graduate  from  the 
two  schools.  I thought  the  plan  1 outlined  would  save 
the  parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  w'ho  have  to  work  for 
their  living,  some  money,  and  that  the  young  people  who 
take  this  four  years’  course  would  make  good,  strong 
business  men  and  women,  a credit  to  both  schools. 
“Yours  very  truly, 

“W.  R.  Whetsler,  President.” 


NEW  WORLD  TYPEWRITING  RECORD 

^^T  the  Metropolitan  Sanctioned  Typewriting  Contest,  May 
6.  held  at  the  Miller  School,  New  York,  Miss  Rose  L. 
Fritz,  who  for  four  successive  years  held  the  World's  Cham- 
pionship Trophy  for  fast  and  accurate  typewriting,  made  a 
new  record  for  absolute  accuracy,  writing  118  words  a minute 
for  15  consecutive  minutes.  The  best  previous  record  was  69 
words  a minute  for  absolute  accuracy.  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  is 
not  only  one  of  the  world’s  most  expert  touch  tvpists,  but  also 
an  expert  writer  of  Isaac  I’itman  shorthand  and'a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  author  of  “Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting.” 


YOUR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

for  next  year  can  be  selected  from  Lyons  and 
Carnahan’s  line,  which  includes  such  well- 
known  texts  as 

Lyons’  Bookkeeping 
Modern  Accountant  Revised 
Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand 
Modern  Typewriting 
Modern  Business  English 
Burgess’  Commercial  Law 
New  Business  Speller 

and  others.  We  publish  a good  book  on  every 
commercial  subject  taught  in  either  the  book- 
keeping or  shorthand  department.  On  several 
subjects,  the  beginning  bookkeeping,  for  in- 
stance, we  offer  a choice  of  texts,  each  with  a 
different  plan  of  presentation. 

Write  for  our  1916  price  list. 

LYONS  & CARNAHAN 

6X3  S.  Wabash  Ave.  131  E.  23d  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles- 
Neat,  Glean,  Bookform? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


P«.  M.y  13,  1913. 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branch;  180  N.  Market  St..  ChIcapo)  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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Over  Long-Distance  Telephone 

‘‘Hello!  This  is  H.  S.  Magill,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  We  want  a high-grade  man  to  head  our  Commer- 
cial Department.”  One  telegram,  another  long-distance  talk,  a 
personal  interview,  and  our  man  had  the  place.  Yes,  we  shall 
fill  many  choice  positions  in  July  and  August.  GET  OUR  SU- 
PERIOR SERVICE! 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


360  VACAISJCIES  IlNJ  30  DAYS! 

An  average  of  twelve  vacancies  daily  reached  our  office  during  the  thirty  days  preceding 
June  1 0th!  They  are  still  pouring  in!  Several  of  our  candidates  have  been  chosen  for 
more  than  one  position — one  was  offered  four  good  places  I We  have  many  vacancies  in 
the  very  best  high  schools  and  private  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  we  are  con- 
stantly in  search  of  the  best  teachers  that  the  country  affords.  Write  us. 

Free  Registration  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  (Inc.)  Bowling  Green,  Ky, 


Let  roe  Dll  your  diplomas  in  tlnest  Text  Lettering  or  Old  English.  Single 

diploma,  25c.  My  free  circular  shows  styles  and  gives  rates  for  quantities.  Pen- 
manship taught  by  mail.  Best  Linen  Finish  Cards  elegantly  written  in  Script 

or  Ornamental  Style.  25c.  doz.,  5 doz.  for  $1.00.  Glossy  Black  Ink.  10c. 

Best  White  Ink,  15c.,  postpaid. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN,  Campbell  Bldg.,  Sallna,  Kans. 


POSITIONS  WAITING  NOW! 

Kellogg’s  Teachers'  Agency  at  31  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  has  a steady 
demand  for  commercial  teachers  for  the  public  high  schools  in  the  east.  These 
positions  require  graduates  of  a four  year  high  school  course  in  order  to  secure  a 
license  in  the  public  schools,  and  teachers  are  needed  who  can  and  will  teach 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  liookkeeping,  and  whose  penmanship  is  first-class  for 
blackboard  or  supervision  work.  Most  of  these  positions  desire  teachers,  who  can 
int'Tview  employers,  but  if  applications  are  nrst-class  and  including  an  attractive 
I-hotograph,  you  may  secure  just  the  position  you  want  by  sending  all  of  the  above 
material  in  your  first  letter  to  this  agency.  There  is  no  charge  for  registration. 


IIViRROVE  YOUR  REMMAPMSHIF* 

and  your  Methods  by  attending  the  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PENMANSHIP,  by  practicing  and  teaching  from  the  ZANEE 
METHOD  OF  WRITING  (adopted  by  California),  by  eubecriblng 
fur  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Address 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

LET  US  GET  YOU  A 

BETTER  POSITION 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU 

LESS  THAN  REGULAR  AGENCIES  CHARGE 

WE  NOT  ONLY  GET  YOU  A POSITION,  BUT  WE 
MAKE  YOU  WORTH  MORE  IN  THAT  POSITION  BY 
HELPING  YOU  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  ARISE  WHILE  TEACHING. 

THE  C-G  SERVICE 

DES  MOINES  IOWA 


*Write  now 

FOR 

FREE 

-CIRCULAR 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS’AGEN'CY  BOISE.  IDA. 


PRACTICAL 

ACCOUNTING 

METHODS 

Commercial  teachers  and  accountants  are  constantly 
asking  us  for  a book  which  will  illustrate  complete 
systems  of  accounting  for  different  lines  of  business. 

This  book  by  Moxey,  Greeley,  Jefferson  and  Grund- 
man  presents  and  explains  such  systems  of  account- 
ing in  a very  satisfactory  way.  The  lines  of  busi- 
ness covered  include  a building  and  loan  association, 
a life  insurance  company,  a fire  insurance  company, 
a bank,  a brewery,  a department  store,  a gas  com- 
pany, a railroad,  a street  railroad  and  an  estate. 

While  the  treatment  is  necessarily  brief,  it  gives  a 
good  conception  of  each  system,  its  operation  and 
the  working  forms  required.  The  book  is  most 
valuable  as  an  aid  in  giving  instruction  in  the  in- 
stallation of  accounting  systems. 

502  pages.  6x9  inches.  Buckram  binding. 

$3.00  postpaid.  Subject  to  five  days’  exam- 
ination and  return  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

23  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Books  for  the  Commercial  Teacher 


Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  "This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement." 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  records  ordinarily  found  in  business*  organi- 
xations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers'  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  ISO  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  binding. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulze,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  Ingersoll  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  University. 

This  book  shows  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America's  best  office  organizations  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  professes  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
should  study  its  methods,  and  study  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problems— big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  select,  use 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  select,  train  and  man- 
age employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topics  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author's  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  I 14  forms.  In  four  parts:  Part  I,  Office  Or- 
ganization: Part  2,  Office  Management:  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 


Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hsdl  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23  I letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  I 7 of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

"Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — 1,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 
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Announcement 


ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN 
ANNOUNCING  THAT  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1916-1917  ONLY  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND  WILL  BE 
TAUGHT  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Send  for  a copy  of  “WHY”  and  particulars  of  a free  corre- 
spondence course  for  teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,”  $1.50;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,”  85c.; 
"Style  Book  of  Business  English^’  85c.;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Wins  Sweeping  Victory  in  New 
York  City  School  Championship 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand than  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest,  held  on 
January  29,  1916.  This  contest  was  open  to  writers  of  all  systems  of  shorthand  in  the 
day  and  evening  high  schools  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  presence  of  teams  using  two  different 
systems  of  shorthand,  one  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  another  from  the 
Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn.  Of  the  seventeen  who  qualified  in  the  day 
school  contest,  the  first  three  positions  were  won  by  Isaac  Pitman  writers,  only  four 
of  the  Gregg  writers  passing  the  test  at  all.  These  four  won  respectively  fourth,  ninth, 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  positions.  With  one  exception,  all  the  writers  of  100  words  a 
minute  or  over  wrote  the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

In  the  evening  school  contest,  out  of  seven  entrants,  the  Isaac  Pitman  writers  won 
the  first  four  positions,  writing  from  100  to  140  words  a minute  gross,  and  from  138.6 
to  96.4  net. 

In  the  amateur  contest,  at  speeds  varying  from  120  to  200  words  a minute,  tfte  winners 
were  all  Isaac  Pitman  writers. 

A COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  THE  ABOVE  CONTEST  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS,  2 West  45tli  Street,  NEW  YORK  CIH 
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The  MUNSON 

Golden  Treasury 

A READER  AND  DICTATION 
COURSE 

Frank  H.  Burt,  Official  Court  Stenographer, 
says:  “The  notes  are  beautifull])  engraved  and 
printed  and  cannot  fail  to  he  a great  help  to  any 
student  or  reporter  rvho  uses  Munson,  or  in  fad 
any  l(indred  system.” 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  to  President 
Roosevelt,  says:  “Accept  my  congratulations  on 
the  beautiful  xvorf(  you  have  done.” 

E.  N.  Miner  says:  “The  notes  are  pure  Munson 
and  should  be  used  in  every  school  teaching  that 
style.” 

The  Munson  Golden  Treasury  is  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper  in  two  volumes,  containing  200 
pages  of  phonography  and  keys,  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Price 
to  teachers,  $1.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

G.  S.  WALWORTH, 

Author  and  Publisher, 

200  West  72d  Street,  New  York  City 


Arbuckle  Institute  oi  Accountancy 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  President 

Orange  & Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Subway 

A PRACTICAL  school  giving  element- 
ary, intermediate  and  advanced  eve- 
ning courses  in  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Law  and  Economics  leading  to  advancement 
in  Imsiness  and  preparing  qualified  students 
for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required 
upon  enrollment. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  work  in  any 
business  college  of  recognized  standing 
qualifies  student  for  advanced  classes. 

Promotion  to  better  positions  in  business 
is  rapid  for  the  employee  who  has  a grasp 
on  the  fundamentals  of  business.  GET 
THAT  GRASP  BY  ENROLLING  NOW. 

For  catalogue  address  ROY  FRASER,  Supt., 
ARBUCKLE  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  DUDLEY  GREELEY.C.P.  A- 

Director  Department  of  Accounting 
233  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KING  FUNKHOUSER,ESQ. 

Director  Department  of  Law 
1 LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK 




In  Spare  Time 

an  ambitious  man  or  woman 
can  prepare  for  executive  posi- 
tions in  Modern  Business,  or  for 
professional  C.  P.  A.  practice  by 
means  of 


Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 

Accountancy  and  Business 
Administration 

These  courses  are  now  taught  in  54  prominent 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  have  heen  adopted  by 
ihe  largest  Business  Organizations  in  the  U.  S.  be- 
cause they  provide  the  necessary  training,  for 
Modern  Business. 

Pace  Courses  have  been  prepared  with 
the  employed  man  in  mind.  They  range 
from  1 7 wks.  (one  semester)  to  2Yi  yrs. 
and  can  be  completed  without  interference 
with  present  employment.  Your  increased 
knowledge,  in  fact,  will  add  to  your  effi- 
ciency in  your  daily  work. 

Take  advantage  of  this 
modern  country  - wide 
educational  movement. 


Send  for  complete  details  of  courses  given 
and  of  a month  s trial  instruction  at  actual 
cost. 

32  pp.  Bulletin  Free  on  request. 

Ask  also  for  sample  copy  of  The  Pace  Stu- 
dent, a monthly  magazine  for  business  men. 

Use  this  Coupon 

PACE  & PACE 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  English 

Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St. 

New  York 
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TKe  “Silent  SmitK” — 

Tne  Tvpe’«\’riter  for  Executives 


The  executive  of  big  responsibility,  for  whom  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
hours  enough  in  the  day,  often  wants  his  secretary,  with  her  machine,  at  his 
elbow.  The  noise  and  clatter  of  the  typewriter,  however,  have  overbalanced 
the  advantage  of  location  and  in  despair  the  typist  has  been  moved  into 
another  room. 

An  obvious  convenience  has  been  denied  the  executive  on  account  of  noise. 

Realizing  the  demand  for  a much  more  quiet,  standard  machine  than  has 
ever  been  made,  the  L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  Typewriter  Co.  recently  placed  on 
the  market  Model  8 — “The  Silent  Smith.”  The  degree  of  silence  attained 
in  this  typewriter,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  writing  machine,  is  hard  to 
express  in  figures,  but  if  you  can  imagine  a fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  reduc- 
tion, you  will  come  pretty  close  to  a true  idea  of  what  the  “Silent  Smith” 
will  do. 

This  is  worth  looking  into,  Mr.  Executive!  Let  us  demonstrate  Model 
Eight  to  you. 

For  free,  handsomely  illustrated  descriptive  catalog,  write  the 

L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  T})pev?riter  Companj) 

Factory  and  Home  Office,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Full  line  of  Standard  and  Silent  models. 


Ball  Bearing:  Long  Wearing 
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From  40  to  4,000 
in  Twenty  Years 


A scant  gen'eratlon  ago  there  were  but  forty 
schools  in  the  United  States  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand.  To-day  there  are  more  than  four 
thousand. 

In  all  sorts  of  schools,  from  the  rocky  coast  of 
New  England  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  California, 
in  the  little  live-wire  county  seat  and  the  crowded 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  the  same  system  is  used. 

If  you  could  put  in  a row  all 
the  schools  of  the  country  where 
shorthand  is  taught,  and  enter 
each  in  turn,  you  would  find  two 
out  of  every  three  teaching  Gregg. 

But  there  would  be  no  such 
unanimity  in  the  remaining  third. 

One  would  be  teaching  one  system,  and  one  an- 
other, and  the  next  something  else. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  ? Why  is  it  that  a system 
comparatively  new  should  be  approved  by  such 
an  overwhelming  majority  ? 

The  success  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  due  to  the 
momentum  of  a great  idea.  Every  teacher  that 
tried  out  the  new  system  told  another  teacher  of 
its  superiority.  Every  school  that  adopted  it 
was  an  eloquent  advocate  of  its  merits. 

For  the  twenty  schools  that  taught  it  in  1895, 


forty  had  adopted  it  in  1896.  In  four  years  this 
number  had  jumped  to  two  hundred.  Another 
five  years  and  there  were  a thousand  schools  using 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  when  so  large  a 
proportion  of  schools  had  already  adopted  the 
system,  the  subsequent  rate  of  Increase  would  be 
slow.  The  fact  that  more  schools  adopted  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  1915  than  in  any 
other  single  year  is  convincing  ev- 
idence of  the  fact  that  this  growth 
is  the  result  of  a real  shorthand 
reform. 

In  1914,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  schools  had  fallen  into 
line.  In  1915  this  was  almost  doubled — seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  schools  installing  Gregg  Shorthand. 

But  more  important  than  the  mere  fact  of  this 
growth,  impressive  and  romantic  as  it  is,  are  the 
reasons  back  of  it. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  recount  the  factors 
that  make  Gregg  Shorthand  pre-eminent — pre- 
eminent from  the  standpoints  of  simplicity,  speed 
and  accuracy.  Let  us  send  you  a folder  showing 
you  why  so  many  teachers  are  now  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Use  the  coupon 
below. 


Shortheund 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

77  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen  ; Please  send  your  new  booklet  B.  J.  “The  Teachability  of  Gregg  Shorthand.” 

Name ^ 

Street  and  Number 

City  and  State 
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Hotchkiss  and  Drew’s  Business  English 

By  George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Business  English,  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  and  Celia  Anne  Drew,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
English,  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York. 


Ihe  right  word  in  the  right  place  is  as 
much  needed  by  the  business  man  as  by 
the  poet  or  essayist.  Perhaps  more.  For 
the  English  used  in  business  has  a definite 
function.  It  must  secure  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  reader  who  may  be  in- 
different, even  antagonistic.  It  must  be 
result-getting. 

In  this  book  both  the  plan  and  the  mate- 
rial have  been  found  practical  from  the 
business  man’s  point  of  view. 


Every  lesson  is  focused  on  actual  business 
demands.  The  models  and  illustrations 
are  taken  from  the  letters,  circulars,  etc., 
actually  used  by  business  houses. 

The  essentials  of  good  English  are  empha- 
sized especially  sentence  structure  and 
diction.  There  is  abundant  practice  in 
common  business  forms  and  usages. 
Every  essential  principle  of  syntax  and 
punctuation  is  taught.  Valuable  training 
is  given  in  what  might  be  called  “the 
fourth  dimension”  of  business  — good 
business  policy  and  business  courtesy. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

PMcw  Vork  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  A.tlanta 


BUSS  BOOKKEEPING  and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

It  ] r!  s intere.sting,  flce.sn’t  it?  Well!  It’s  much  more  interesting  than  it  looks. 
It  is  p actical,  thorough  and  strictly  up-to-date.  Scores  of  letters  are  being  recei\  ed 
frrr.i  all  parts  of  the  Uniterl  States,  which  read  ranch  like  the  following: 

Duluth,  Minn.,  July  10,  1916. 

If  you  want  to  turn  out  practical  bookkeepers  instead  of  theorists,  use  the  Bliss  System.  It  fills  the  bill. 
1 have  tried  nearly  all  the  others  and  find  that  this  is  the  System  that  fits  the  student  so  that  he  can  go  into 
an  office  position  and  do  what  is  required  of  him. 

DULUTH  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY, 

W.  C.  McCarter,  Pres. 

Saginaw  THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO.  Michigan 
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A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  commercial  training.  Its  object  is  to  promote  and  encourage  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  business  education — for  the  raising  of  its  standards — for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency — and  for 

the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unworthy. 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  for  the  Business 
Journal  Corporation  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Vesey  Street. 
New  York,  Thomas  Conyngton,  President;  Philip  J.  Warner,  Secretary ; 
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its  possessions  and  Mexico — One  year,  $1.00.  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries — One  Year,  $1.25. 
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TEACHING  FOR  MONEY 

An  indignant  friend  sends  us  a circular  letter  from 
The  Draughon  Text-Book  Company  commending 
their  courses,  with  the  following  extract  underscored : 

“No  one  will  conduct  a school  for  glory  or  for  his 
health.  The  money  feature  of  the  enterprise  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  his  chief  consideration ; 
his  financial  betterment  is  the  thing  above  all  else 
that  interests  and  influences  him  in  regard  to  the 
proposition.  This  being  true,  you  want  to  teach 
or  to  have  taught  in  your  school  the  courses  that 
will  bring  you  the  most  money.” 

The  best  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  true.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  individual  who  believes  it  is  true, 
or  makes  a living  by  influencing  others  to  believe  it. 
There  have  been  many  men,  whom  we  all  know,  who 
have  conducted  schools  in  which  the  “the  money  fea- 
ture of  the  enterprise”  was  not  the  “chief  considera- 
tion.” There  have  also  been  many  men  who  have 
conducted  busines.s  schools  in  which  “the  money  fea- 
ture” was  the  chief  consideration.  The  result  of  their 
work  has  been  to  bring  discredit  on  all  commercial 
schools.  A few  months  ago  we  published  a letter 
from  a business  man  on  business  schools.  He  said' 

“The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  the  small  man’s  mind  working  with  this  big  edu- 
cational problem.  I do  not  see  how  we  are  ever 
going  to  do  anything  with  the  commercial  schools 


until  we  get  them  into  the  hands  of  big  men  of  big 
vision.  ...  It  seems  that  most  commercial 
schools  have  to  make  compromises  with  truth  and 
commercial  integrity  in  order  to  make  a commercial 
success.  I have  been  told  this  by  more  or  less  can- 
did commercial  school  men.” 

In  all  businesses  there  are  the  men  who  say  “business 
is  business”  and  who  are  in  it  only  for  the  money 
there  is  in  it : and  in  all  businesses  are  men  who  have 
an  ideal  and  who  are  working  for  that.  In  teaching  it 
is  particularly  unfortunate  when  a man  makes  avarice 
his  incentive.  He  who  prepares  the  citizens  of  the 
future,  should  be  one  who  has  some  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  idealism  of  the  work  he  does. 
A man  might  lay  brick  or  dig  postholes  for  the  money 
in  it  and  the  result  of  his  work  might  still  have  utility ; 
but  when  the  work  is  training  the  business  men  of 
tomorrow,  the  man  who  does  it  should  be  something 
of  an  idealist.  If  not  one  of  the  “big  men  of  big 
vision”  he  should  at  least  have  some  vision,  some 
idealism  and  some  end  in  view  that  does  not  end  in 
self. 

There  are  such  men,  more  of  them  than  the  cynic 
can  see.  More  than  that,  they  succeed,  and  the  best 
business  schools  in  the  country  are  managed  by  just 
such  men  and  not  by  the  lucre-loving.  Anyone  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  private  school  interests  of 
this  country  can  name  over  not  one  or  tw'o  but  many 
that  are  conducted  on  a high  plane,  that  strive  for  the 
best  good  for  the  students  and  not  to  make  the  most 
money  for  the  proprietor.  The  teacher  who  seeks  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  his  students  is  likely  to  find  that  it 
will  be  profitable  to  himself,  but  the  profit  to  himself 
is  not  the  dominant  motive.  The  small  man  sees  the 
dollar  and  cannot  look  higher.  The  man  of  greater 
vision,  sees  many  things  that  are  of  more  importance 
than  his  own  immediate  profit.  Work  well  done  is  in 
itself  a reward  for  the  effort.  Work  well  done  for 
young  people  preparing  for  their  lile  work  is  much 
more, — it  is  work  done  for  the  present  and  for  pos- 
terity,— for  the  individuals  taught  and  for  the  whole 
community  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a man’s  work  for 
his  fellows.  It  is  full  of  promise. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dr.  Rowe  in  his  “Comment”  on  university  trained 
teachers,  quoted  in  our  July  number  designates  as  a 
“pronounced  heresy”  his  opinion  that  this  country  is 
top-heavy  in  university  training  and  one-sided  in  view 
of  what  is  being  done  for  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  never  go  to  the  university.  It  would  seem  some- 
thing worse  tlian  heresy,  when  Dr.  ’ Rowe  gives  his 
further  impression  that  the  universities  are  not  doing 
a good  work  in  preparing  teachers  to  give  better  in- 
struction than  they  have  given  in  the  past.  He  says 
that  graduates  from  the  teachers’  training  schools  in 
the  universities  “are  mature  mentally  and  their  mental 
processes  are  those  of  men  and  not  of  boys  and  girls.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  true  of  all  teachers, 
whether  university  trained  or  not.  We  do  not  think 
Dr.  Rowe  or  anyone  else  would  have  it  otherwise.  He 
says  of  them  : 

“With  all  their  training  these  teachers  have  not 
been  taught  to  think  straight,  so  that  their  teach- 
ings will  be  suited  to  those  who  receive  their  in- 
struction. They  lose  the  proper  perspective,  they 
lose  their  sense  of  proportion,  and  .so  they  go  back 
to  the  schools  and  try  to  use  university  methods  in 
imparting  instruction  to  their  boA’S  and  girls  and  of 
course  the\"  shoot  in  the  air  and  hit  only  only  space.” 

All  this  is  based  on  one  address  given  at  the  last 
E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting  in  New  York;  which  Dr.  Rowe 
says  represents  a type  of  abstract  argumentation  that 
has  no  value  except  to  show  the  usual  result  of  uni- 
versity training.  Now  to  draw  up  so  scathing  an 
indictment  of  university  training  from  one  unfortunate 
example  seems  unreasonable.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
some  more  deplorable  example  of  an  address  given  by 
a teacher  who  had  never  been  near  the  classic  shades 
of  a university,  but  who  in  spite  of  this  advantage 
was  hazy,  pointless  and  unprofitable  in  his  argumenta- 
tion. Our  experience  recalls  more  than  one  such. 
But  is  it  fair  to  base  an  argument  on  one  example  ? It 
is  not  a matter  to  be  decided  by  counting  remembered 
examples  on  either  side  and  there  are  no  statistics  as 
to  the  number  or  proportion  of  theoretical  instructors 
turned  out  by  the  universities  as  compared  with  the 
vague  and  ignorant  teachers  among  those  lacking 
university  training,  but  practically  do  we  not  all  know 
that,  as  a general  proposition,  the  more  intellectual 
training  a man  has  the  better  he  can  do  his  work  in 
the  world,  and  that  of  all  men  a leacher  is  much  more 
likely  to  fail  for  lack  of  intellectual  training  than  from 
a superabundance  of  it?  The  address  in  question,  im- 
pressed us  as  exhibiting  a lack  of  university  methods 
and  university  training  rather  than  as  an  exemplar  of 
such  methods  and  training.  We  did  not  “know  that 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  a great  many  com- 
mercial teachers  have  been  attending  teachers’  train- 
ing courses  in  the  university  schools.”  Few  of  the 
universities  have  any  training  classes  for  commercial 


teachers  and  the  graduates  of  their  commercial  courses 
usually  gravitate  into  responsible  business  positions. 
It  has  been  much  regretted  that  there  were  not  more 
university  trained  men  available  for  educational  ser- 
vice and  certainly  there  are  not  enough  to  fill  the 
demand  for  such  trained  men.  For  one  man  who  is 
a failure  as  a commercial  teacher  by  reason  of  his 
university  preparation  there  are  ninety-nine  who 
fail  by  rea.son  of  ignorance,  lack  of  training  and 
other  natural  deficiencies.  The  trained  man  suc- 
ceeds best  in  law,  medicine,  engineering  and  busi- 
ness. Ydll  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  it  is 
Otherwise  in  the  teaching  profession? 


N.  E.  A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS 

During  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  New  York  City 
recently  there  was  held  a conference  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education.  Of  the  eight  papers  pre- 
sented before  this  department,  nearly  all  were  ex- 
tremely practical.  They  abounded  in  useful  sugges- 
tions for  getting  the  best  results  in  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing and  other  subjects-.  None  of  the  speakers 
indulged  in  the  Fourth  of  July  type  of  oratory  which 
was  prevalent  at  some  other  department  meetings  and 
at  some  of  the  general  sessions.  No  doubt,  this 
speaks  well  for  the  common  sense  of  the  commercial 
teachers  present. 

But  there  was  something  lacking.  The  young  com- 
mercial teacher  who  came  to  this  convention  of  the 
largest  of  teachers’  organizations,  hoping  for  inspira- 
tion. as  well  as  specific  directions  as  to  how  things 
should  be  done,  was  not  abundantly  rewarded. 

Every  suggestion  which  may  lead  to  improved  teach- 
ing methods,  to  closer  adaptation  to  business  needs, 
to  greater  efficiency,  is,  of  course,  always  in  order  at 
a conference  of  commercial  teachers.  Nearly  every 
paper  offered  some  value  of  this  sort.  But,  with  two 
exceptions,  neither  the  addres.ses  nor  the  discussion 
reflected  a broad  grasp  and  high  conception  of  com- 
mercial education.  WT  do  not  believe  that  the  speak- 
ers are  lacking  in  breadth,  but  the  spirit  they  put  into 
this  particular  conference  was  almost  wholly  utilitarian. 

Business  English  has  won  its  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum ; why,  then,  take  time  to  explain  its  superiority  to^ 
the  “king’s  English”  which  is  “entombed  in  literature?” 
Do  we  not  need  to  consider  how  much  of  a general, 
cultural  education  can  be  combined  with  the  exacting 
demands  of  a commercial  course,  rather  than  to  argue 
about  the  excellence  and  worth  of  a recognized  com- 
mercial subject,  particularly  before  an  audience  of 
commercial  teachers  ? Do  we  not  need  to  give  the 
commercial  pupil  some  little  taste  of  the  beautiful  and 
imaginative,  instead  of  telling  him  that  the  English 
of  the  future  is  the  English  whose  quality  is  “tested 
only  by  results  in  dollars  and  cents .” — if  our  aim  is 
commercial  education  and  not  merelv  business  train- 
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ing?  The  speaker  explained  that  this  was  not  a sordid 
test,  because  “no  business  was  sordid  that  was  shot 
through  with  ideals’’ ; but  he  failed  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  means  for  developing  these  ideals.  Our  high 
respect  for  the  author  of  that  paper  prevents  us  from 
believing  that  his  complacency  was  more  than  an  ap- 
pearance, but  it  is  such  appearances  which  give  rise  to 
the  attitude  of  other  educators  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Herrick  before  the  E.  C.  T.  A. — that  comriiercial  edu- 
cation is  something  “cheap  and  nasty.’’ 

The  discussion  of  “The  Business  Library”  lost  in  ef- 
fectiveness by  reason  of  this  same  narrowness  of  view. 
That  speaker’s  conception  of  a business  library  seemed 
to  include  only  such  reference  works  as  “Who’s  Who 
in  America,”  Rand-McNally’s  Atlas,  Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer,  encyclopedias,  hand-books  of  statistics,  etc., 
excluding  the  many  excellent  books  which  can  give 
the  commercial  student  ambition  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  field  into  which  he  is  going. 

Perhaps  the  general  sessions  and  the  contact  with 
New  York,  where  Big  Business  accomplishes  its  mod- 
ern miracles  through  an  army  of  workers,  some  of 
whom  have  to  be  dreamers  and  diplomats  and  gen- 
erals, as  well  as  secretaries  and  accountants,  supplied 
the  inspiration  which  the  discussions  lacked  for  those 
who  are  preparing  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
to  win  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  commerce. 


JUMPING  TO  CONCLUSIONS 

“T  FOUND  in  a total  of  273  names  from  ‘Who’s 
Who  in  Advertising’  of  men  who  have  made 
good  in  a big  way,  140  names  listed  as  college  men, 
and  133  not  so  listed. 

“I  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  college  men 
listed  was  thirty-six  years  and  of  the  other  or  com- 
mon school  men,  thirty-nine  years.  I looked  at  the 
results.  The  colleges  were  but  seven  ahead  in  num- 
ber of  adherents,  and  these  but  three  years  earlier 
in  accomplishment,  individually,  over  those  not 
blessed  with  academic  advantages.  Then,  I won- 
dered whether  lists  of  men  in  other  world  activities 
would  show  the  same  picture  that  this  list  of  adver- 
tisers does.  ‘If  so,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘the  colleges 
and  universities  have  got  to  go  some  to  make  good 
their  claim  that  a college  training  better  fits  men  to 
accomplish  great  things  much  earlier  in  life  than  can 
be  accomplished  without.’  ” — \Vm.  T.  Goffe  in  “The 
Business  Philosopher.” 

However,  we  hope  the  investigation  was  extended 
further  before  a definite  conclusion  was  reached. 
To  deny  the  claim  of  the  college  on  such  limited 
grounds  would  hardly  be  just. 

The  profession  chosen  for  the  test  is  the  worst 
possible.  These  273  men  of  an  average  age  of  ap- 
proximately 37,  must  have  been  out  of  college,  at 
least,  twelve  years.  Twelve  years  ago  advertising 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  advertising  men  who  have 
made  good  during  that  period  have  had  to  grope 
their  way  toward  results  and  work  out  first 


principles  which  are  today  established,  but  which 
had  to  be  learned  by  someone  in  actual  experience 
before  they  could  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

Twelve  years  ago,  how  many  colleges  had  well- 
established  departments  of  business?  Today,  the 
college  and  university  are  doing  their  part  in  prepar- 
ing their  students  for  business  quite  as  efifectively  as 
the  secondary  school.  But  this  is  a very  recent 
development. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  four 
extra  years  spent  in  college  have  been  deducted  in 
the  case  of  the  college  men.  Granting  that  all  of  the 
273  had  succeeded  to  the  same  degree,  the  college 
men  started  four  years  later  and  arrived  three  years 
earlier — ^seven  years — a very  fair  gain,  we  should 
say. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  conditions,  the  in- 
exact methods  and  the  favorable  results,  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  in  danger  of  entire  discredit  through 
this  or  similar  tests. 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

^ SUALLY  when  the  above  aphorism  is  quoted  it 
is  intended  to  be  an  apology  for  something  the 
man  using  it  feels  is  unfair  and  dishonest.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  sometimes  business  is  the  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule  in  business.  The  following  letter 
is  taken  from  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams’  column  in  the 
New  York  Tribitne — The  Ad-Yisor: 

“Early  last  fall  my  wife  selected  a coat  at  \Vana- 
maker’s.  It  was  of  velvet,  with  a deep  border  of 
what  was  represented  to  be  beaver.  The  cost  of  the 
coat  was  $235,  and  my  wife  wore  it  all  winter. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  she  sent  it  to  a storage  company 
for  safe  care  during  the  summer.  When  their  re- 
ceipt arrived  I noticed  that  it  read  “velvet  coat 
trimmed  with  nutria,”  which,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  an  imitation  for  beaver  fur  from  a South  American 
animal. 

“Because  of  the  cost  of  the  coat,  I was  sure  the 
storage  people  had  made  a mistake.  At  my  request 
they  sent  for  the  coat,  examined  it  with  care,  and 
finally  compared  the  border  with  two  genuine  bea- 
ver skins.  Sure  enough,  the  fur  on  the  coat  was 
found  to  be  nutria  and  not  beaver. 

“I  wrote  to  Wanamaker’s,  stating  the  circum- 
stances. They  sent  for  the  coat  and  after  a thor- 
ough test  declared  that  the  trimming  rvas  nutria — • 
that  this  was  a case  where  the  coat  was  purchased 
abroad  and  the  trimming  misrepresented. 

“And  they  credited  the  FULL  AMOUNT — $235 
— although  my  wife  liad  worn  the  coat  all  winter! 

“There  was  no  hesitation,  no  quibbling — I did  not 
even  ask  for  credit.  There  was  simply  the  anxiety 
to  make  reparation,  fully  and  immediately. 

“Needless  to  say,  the  new  coat  next  season  will  be 
selected  at  \\’anamaker’.s. 

“I  believe  in  publicity  for  such  a policy — and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  use  The  Tribune  space 
for  it.  MACF.” 
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SALES  SCHOOLS* 

Bv  I'L  C.  Hendersciiott. 


The  subject  which  I am  to  discuss  briefly  this 
afternoon  was  assigned  to  me.  In  the  letter 
which  I received,  notifying  me  of  the  assign- 
ment, appeared  this  statement,  “we  are  asking  you 
to  speak  on  your  chosen  subject,  ‘Sales  Schools.’  ’’ 
This,  however,  is  a bit  of  irony,  as  I seldom  choose 
a subject  for  discussion  which  subject  does  not 
cover  a real  condition. 

So  far  as  I am  advised  there  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  there  never  has  existed,  what  might  be  cor- 
rectly termed  a “Sales  School.”  I know  of  several 
schools  which  do  teach  a certain  amount  of  selling 
knowledge  under  the  title  “Sales  Schools”  but  1 
do  not  possess  knowledge  of  any  school  that  teaches 
all  the  knowledge  which  may  be  classified  under 
this  heading.  There  are  also  at  this  time  in  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States,  at  least  four  institu- 
tions which  claim  to  teach  salesmanshi])  by  cor- 
res])ondence.  I have  searched  for  a definition  of 
salesmanship  in  the  literature  and  the  printed 
courses  of  these  institutions  only  to  discover  that 
three  of  them  contain  no  definition  of  salesmanship 
and  the  fourth,  in  my  judgment,  defines  the  term 
incorrectly. 

I have  searched  in  the  edition  of  Webster’s  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  that  is  in  my  office,  but  I have 
been  unable  to  find  the  word  salesmanship  therein. 

You  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  on  this  occa- 
sion. Before  we  can  have  “Sales  Schools”  Avhich 
teach  the  knowledge  of  salesmanship,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  some  definite  and  accepted  defi- 
nition of  what  salesmanship  is.  The  word  that  is 
most  nearly  analogous  to  what  I conceive  sales- 
manship to  be,  is  “workmanship.”  This  word  is  de- 
fined in  Webster’s  dictionary  as  “the  art  or  skill  of 
a workman ; the  execution  or  manner  of  making 
or  doing  anything.” 

As  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  definition  of 
salesmanship  which  I can  approve,  I have  coined 
a definition  of  my  own : “Salesmanship  is  the 
human  elements  which  enter  into  marketing.” 
Marketing  is  as  cfid  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the 
world  but  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  be- 
lief, salesmanship,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  a 
relatively  new  profession,  if  we  may  class  sales- 
manship as  a profession.  As  salesmanship  is  “the 
human  elements  which  enter  into  marketing.”  we 
may  ])roperly  devote  a j^ortion  at  least  of  this  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  human  elements  enter  into  mar- 
eting  and  what  relation  these  elements  bear  to  the 
whole  subject  of  marketing. 

One  of  the  best  authorities,  in  my  judgment,  on 
the  subject  of  salesmanship,  divides  the  subject  of 
selling  into  four  essential  parts  : 

First:  A knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Second  : A knowledge  of  the  qualities  that  make 
for  successful  salesmanship. 

Third : A knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be  sold. 

*This  address  was  made  bv  F.  C.  Henderschott.  Manager  Rureau  of 
Education,  The  New  York  Edison  Company,  and  Executive  Secretary 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  at  tlie  World’s 
Salesmanship  Congress,  at  Detroit,  July  11,  1916. 


Fourth  : An  understanding  of  the  elements  of  a 
sale. 

Knowledge^  of  human  nature  would  necessarily 
embrace  the  field  of  psychology  and  William  James 
in  his  book  on  that  subject  points  out,  “It  is  in- 
deed strange  to  hear  people  talk  triumphantly  of 
‘the  New  Psychology’  and  write  ‘Histories  of  Psy- 
chology’ when  into  the  real  elements  and  forces 
which  the  word  covers,  not  the  first  glimpse  of 
clear  insight  exists.  A string  of  raw  facts  ; a little 
gossip  and  wrangle  about  opinions  ; a little  classi- 
fication and  generalization  on  the  mere  descriptive 
level ; a strong  prejudice  that  we  have  states  of 
mind,  and  that  our  brain  conditions  them;  but  not 
a single  law  in  the  sense  in  which  physics  shows 
us  laws,  not  a single  proposition  from  which  any 
consequence  can  causally  be  deduced.  We  don’t 
even  know  the  terms  between  which  the  elementary 
laws  would  obtain  if  w'e  had  them.  This  is  no 
science,  it  is  only  the  hope  of  a science.” 

The  lack  of  knowdedge  on  the  subject  of  psychol- 
ogy as  described  above,  by  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  is  perhaps  not  greater  than 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  salesman- 
ship. Psychology  will  probably  constitute  the 
greatest  factor  in  a basis  upon  which  the  science 
of  salesmanshi]!  may  be  built.  The  trained  sales- 
man must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a correct  understanding  of  human  nature 
involves  an  understanding  of  how  the  human  mind 
works.  This  is  the  field  of  psychology.  As  Profes- 
sor James  has  pointed  out.  ])sychology  is  as  yet 
an  undeveloped  science  and  because  of  this  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  define  just  what  should  be  taught 
in  “Sales  Schools.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  basic  in  character,  on  the  subject 
of  salesmanshi]!  and  much  of  this  knowledge  has 
been  collected  and  made  available.  It  can  be  taught 
and  is  being  taught  with  more  or  less  effectiveness 
through  what  are  termed  “Sales  Schools.”  Collect- 
ing, correlating  and  teaching  such  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  salesmanship  has  undoubtedly,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  increased  effectiveness  in 
marketing,  but  this  work  has  not  been  well  done. 
The  so-called  “Sales  Schools”  have  developed  hap- 
hazard in  character  and,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  no 
well  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  determine 
what  should  be  embraced  in  the  teaching  of  sales- 
manship. movement  more  comprehensive  in  char- 
acter as  most  of  you  are  undovd^tedly  aware,  has 
been  organized  and  about  a month  ago  active  study 
was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Dill 
.Scott  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  to 
scientifically  determine  what  salesmanship  is. 

Another  point,  which  to  me  seems  of  importance, 
is  the  selecting  of  individuals  who  possess  the  sales 
temperament.  The  man  who  does  not  ]!ossess  what 
mav  be  defined,  for  want  of  a better  word  as  the  com- 
mercial temperament,  will  be  less  successfid  in  the 
field  of  marketing  than  the  man  who  does  possess 
this  tem]!erament. 
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Take,  for  example,  a large  electric  plant  serving 
a given  territory.  Such  a business  can  be  logically 
divided  into  three  general  sub-divisions  of  man- 
agement : technical,  accounting  and  financing,  and 
marketing.  In  the  first  two  divisions  the  employees 
are  dealing  largely  with  things.  An  electric  gen- 
erator, operating  at  normal  capacity,  will  produce 
a given  amount  of  current  and  the  result  can  neither 
be  denied  or  changed.  This  current  sold  at  a fixed 
price  will  produce  a given  amount  of  revenue.  Here, 
again,  the  result  can  neither  be  denied  or  changed 
and  likewise  here  again  the  employees  are  dealing 
mostly  with  things  rather  than  people:  In  both  of 
these  divisions  the  basis  of  all  calculations  is  the 
science  of  mathematics,  but  what  basis  can  be  de- 
termined for  measuring  in  advance  the  amount  of 
current  which  may  be  sold  in  a given  territory? 
The  fundamentals  which  could  be  used  in  determin- 
ing a basis,  so  far  as  I have  knowledge  or  have  had 
experience,  is  the  classification  which  I have  pre- 
viously given  and  which  is  taken  from  a book  en- 
titled “Salesmanship  Analyzed”  written  by  Frank 
H.  Dukesmith. 

Getting  back  to  the  starting  point — the  first 
requisite  of  salesmanship  is  a knowledge  of  human 
nature.  This  essential  is  in  harmony  with  my  own 
conception  that  “salesmanship  is  the  human  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  marketing  and  the  human 
elements  are  largely  mental  elements  although,  of 
course,  physical  health  is  an  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

Mental  qualities  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
moral  and  intellectual.  The  moral  qualities  con- 
tain willingness  to  serve.  Intellectually  the  in- 
dividual develops  according  to  the  character  and 
fullness  of  knowledge  acquired.  However,  willing- 
ness to  serve  and  active  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  will  both  be  retarded  unless  the  in- 
dividual possesses  the  “sales  temperament.”  The 
individual  must  like  his  work  and  get  real  satis- 
faction and  joy  out  of  his  efforts  if  he  is  to  gain  a 
high  degree  of  success. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a success- 
ful salesman  would  necessarily  be  a correlation  of 
that  basic  knowledge  upon  which  marketing  is 
founded.  Such  a correlation  has  been  in  part  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  my  judgment  that  there  is  still 
much  basic  knowledge  underlying  marketing  which 
has  not  been  reduced  to  teachable  form.  This 
knowledge  must  be  gathered  through  the  exchang- 
ing of  opinions  and  ideas,  experiences  and  records 
of  work  done — and  from  these  there  will,  in  time, 
be  evolved  knowledge  which  will  form  a basis  for 
the  teaching  of  salesmanship.  Such  a compilation 
must  necessarily  embrace  all  available  knowledge, 
not  only  of  human  nature,  or  “the  human  elements 
which  enter  into  marketing,”  but  a complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  which  are  marketed  and  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  elements  of  a sale.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  last  classification  has  been 
advanced  the  furthest. 

There  is  a fairly  general  agreement  that  “the  ele- 
ments of  a sale”  consist  of  a favorable  introduc- 
tion or  ai)proach,  the  securing  of  the  interest  of 
the  prospective  purchaser,  developing  this  interest 
to  the  point  of  desire  through  a careful  and  correct 
presentation  of  the  selling  points  of  the  article 
to  be  sold  and  increasing  this  desire  until  favorable 


action  results.  The  presentation  of  the  selling 
points  must  not  be  over-done.  Otherwise,  while 
one  sale  may  be  consummated,  future  sales  are 
jeopardized.  Satisfaction  and  confidence  must  al- 
low the  original  sale.  The  interests  of  both  buyer 
and  seller  must  have  been  fairly  represented  in  the 
sale  or  the  transaction  cannot  be  classified  in  the 
list  embraced  in  successful  salesmanship. 

While  psychology,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  forms  the  basic  knowledge  of  salesmanship 
we  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  sales- 
manship and  marketing.  Much  marketing  is  car- 
ried on  without  the  use  of  psychology  at  all,  or  psy- 
chology may  be  used  in  an  indirect  manner,  as  for 
example,  in  advertising. 

A knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a knowledge 
of  the  goods  to  be  marketed  together  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  technical  elements  of  a sale  can 
be  reduced,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  teachable 
form  and  must  be  embraced  in  modern  curriculums 
on  the  subject. 

Efforts  to  increase  efficiency  in  marketing  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  Many  conferences  have 
taken  place,  in  fact  conferences  are  almost  the  uni- 
versal rule  among  present  day  sales  forces.  These 
conferences  have  been  quite  universally,  though 
erroneously  termed  “Sales  Schools.” 

Something  of  salesmanship  is  also  taught  in  many 
of  the  corporation  schools,  in  the  public  high 
schools,  and  it  is  the  rare  college  or  university  that 
has  not  established,  or  has  not  arranged  to  estab- 
lish, a course  in  salesmanship,  or  as  sometimes 
termed,  courses  on  business  administration.  Sales- 
manship has  almost  universally  been  confused  with 
marketing  whereas  a correct  definition  shows  that 
salesmanship  embraces  only  “the  human  elements 
which  enter  into  marketing.” 

Health  can  be  reduced  to  a teachable  basis  ; there 
are  numerous  instances  where  this  has  been  done. 
It  is  also  possible  to  discriminate  in  building  a sales 
force  between  what  has  been  classed  as  the  “born 
salesman”  as  against  the  individual  whose  tem- 
perament inclines  him  to  work  with  things  rather 
than  ])eople. 

The  “Sales  School”  and  the  employment  bureau 
should  be  closely  allied.  We  may  even  go  further 
and  say  that  all  training  and  the  employment  bur- 
reau  should  be  closely  allied.  The  process  of  train- 
ing must  include  the  employment  department  in 
order  to  insure  a careful  selection  of  the  individuals 
who  are  to  compose  the  sales  department,  if  a highly 
organized  and  efficient  force  is  to  be  developed. 

All  of  the  methods  of  marketing  must  neces- 
sarily be  brought  into  “Sales  Schools.”  All  avail- 
able knowledge  of  psychology  must  also  be  care- 
fully classified  and  made  teachable.  Knowledge 
of  the  possible  fields  in  which  marketing  may  be 
done;  the  characteristics  of  these  fields;  and  knowl- 
edge of  goods  with  which  the  salesman  must  com- 
pete, either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  just  as  es- 
sential as  knowledge  of  the  goods  which  the  sales- 
man is  to  market.  Perhaps  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  other  essential  is  a knowledge  of  the  service, 
which  the  institution  with  which  the  salesman  is 
connected,  sells  with  its  goods.  In  fact  in  many 
lines  of  production  and  marketing,  service  is  the 
principal  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  goods 
{Continued  on  page  556.) 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLASSROOM 

By  John  B.  Opdycke. 

Salesmanship^ 


A MOST  graceful  transition  from  the  study  of  ad- 
vertising to  that  of  salesmanship  may  be  made 
by  following  up  the  efficiency  of  a certain  ad- 
vertisement,— discovering  the  income  from  sales  as  a 
result  of  the  advertisement  and  comparing  this  with 
advertising  cost.  Other  departments  must  correlate 
here  as  well.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  a start  in 
the  study  of  salesmanship  should  be  made  with  the 
simplest  buying  and  selling  operations,  just  as,  we 
have  seen,  the  study  of  advertising  should  be  com- 
menced with  the  simplest,  commonest  type, — the 
classified  advertisement.  Exercises  in  the  writing 
of  short  buying  letters, — order  letters, — and  the 
replies  thereto  should  be  followed  by  the  writing  of 
longer  letters,  both  buying  and  selling.  The  actual 
sales  letter  differs  from  the  advertising  letter  in 
only  one  or  two  respects.  The  advertising  letter  con- 
centrates upon  the  commodity  for  sale ; the  sales 
letter,  upon  the  prospective  buyer.  The  former  aims 
at  conviction  through  the  merits  of  the  commodity ; 
the  latter,  at  persuasion,  through  the  reason  or  the 
feeling  (or  both)  of  the  prospective  buyer.  Each 
is  complementary  to  the  other.  The  one  will  con- 
fine itself  largely  to  the  expository  form ; the  other 
to  the  mildly  or  frankly  argumentative.  Both  are, 
of  course,  subject  in  a very  composite  sense  to  the 
conditions  attendant  upon  each  and  every  selling  and 
advertising  situation. 

Another  excellent  opening  to  the  study  of  sales- 
manship may  be  made  by  means  of  the  writing  of 
an  exposition  on  some  subject,  such  as,  “Buying  a 
Book  at  a Department  Shop,”  “My  First  Purchase,” 
“Over  the  Counter,”  in  which  the  pupil  is  required 
to  record  just  those  operations  of  buying  and  selling 
observed,  in  their  proper  sequence.  The  teacher  at 
the  outset  needs  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  observa- 
tion of  these  simple  selling  operations.  In  the  small 
shop,  the  buyer  asks  for  what  he  wants ; he  gets  the 
article ; he  pays ; he  gets  change,  and  goes  away. 
This  is  simple  enough.  But  in  the  large  shop  there 
are  complications  ; there  is  a department  to  find ; 
there  is  a large  assortment  of  the  article  wanted; 
when  the  buyer  pays,  his  money  is  magically 
whisked  off  and  he  waits  for  change ; he  is  given  a 
paper,  and  he  goes  away  without  his  article  after 
all, — it  will  be  sent ! Here  are  some  intricacies. 
Where  does  the  money  go  when  it  is  hurried  away 
on  that  wire?  Is  change  made  by  machinery,  too? 
A few  pointed  questions,  and  pupils  will  become  in- 
terested in  writing  up  a sale,  step  by  step,  making 
an  expository  story  of  it,  perhaps,  and,  under  careful 
guidance,  getting  hold  of  a few  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  highly  involved  science  of  buying  and  selling, 
at  the  same  time. 

.After  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  simple, 
everyday  selling  processes  going  on  everywhere  about 
them,  pupils  should  be  led  into  the  more  remote, 
more  difficult  phases  of  the  subject.  There  are  three 
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popular  and  easily  available  avenues  for  making  this 
approach : 

1.  Through  newspapers  and  magazines. 

2.  Through  the  best  books  on  the  subject. 

3.  Through  observation  and  conversation  with 
parents  and  friends. 

Practically  all  newspapers  have  specifically  busi- 
ness sections,  as  do  most  magazines.  In  addition 
there  are  many  good  periodicals  dealing  with  selling 
and  its  concomitant  factors.  The  various  circulars, 
pamphlets,  folders,  house-organs,  etc.  issued  in 
great  abundance  by  the  leading  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial firms,  should  be  included  under  this  head.  A 
good  bibliography  of  salesmanship  will  be  furnished 
by  any  librarian.  For  a pupil  to  evince  interest  and 
ask  some  questions  of  father  and  mother  about  this 
work  is  not  only  stimulating  for  the  classroom,  but 
is  wholesome  for  the  home.  A surprising  amount  of 
first-hand  information  can  be  brought  into  class  as 
a result  of  a pupil’s  seriously  conferring  with  his 
parents  in  regard  to  their  buying  and  selling.  The 
value  of  the  conference  is  increased  if  the  father  or 
his  friends  happen  to  be  engaged  in  business  that 
touches  selling  and  advertising  closely.  And  every- 
where in  the  study  of  salesmanship,  as  in  that  of  ad- 
vertising, there  must  be  correlation  with  other  sub- 
jects. Bookkeeping  and  mathematics  must  con- 
tribute much ; drawing,  domestic  science,  history, 
economics,  all  have  a very  important  correlated 
work  to  do  almost  everywhere  in  its  consideration. 

There  are  three  fundamentals  of  the  sales  opera- 
tion : 

1.  Something  for  sale — a commodity. 

2.  Parties  to  the  sale — customers,  buyers  and  sell- 
ers. 

3.  A place  for  the  sale — the  loft,  the  shop,  the 
road. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  commodity: 

1.  Necessities — food,  clothes,  etc. 

2.  Comforts — easy  chairs,  slippers,  etc. 

3.  Luxuries — furs,  automobiles,  etc. 

The  distinction  among  these  is  not  clearly 
marked ; cannot  be.  They  are  graded  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  specific.  A luxury  for  one  person  may  be 
a necessity  for  another. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  customers  who 
will  come  into  a store  : 

1.  The  one  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants 
and  needs  only  courteous  treatment  and  such  in- 
formation as  he  asks  for. 

2.  The  one  who  wants  something  but  has  not  set- 
tled on  the  exact  article.  The  one  who  is  looking, 
say  at  different  typewriters  and  is  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

3.  Those  who  can  be  persuaded  to  buy  things  they 
had  not  thought  of  buying  if  they  are  skillfully' 
brought  to  their  attention. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  buyers : 
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1.  The  one  who  waits  for  the  wholesale  salesman 
to  come  to  him. 

2.  The  one  who  goes  to  the  wholesale  house  him- 
self. 

3.  The  one  who  does  both. 

Buyers  may  also  be  classified  into  wholesale  and 
retail  buyers,  according  as  they  patronize  one  chan- 
nel of  selling  or  the  other.  They  may  be  further 
classified  into  general  and  special  buyers, — the  gen- 
eral buyer  being  one  who  buys  many  commodities 
for  a small  shop ; the  special,  one  who  buys  one  line 
of  stock  only  for  a large  shop  or  for  a chain  of 
shops. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  salesmen : 

1.  The  clerk, — he  who  merely  takes  orders,  the 
■“slot-machine”  salesman. 

2.  The  retail  salesman, — he  who  sells  over  the 
counter,  usually,  the  department  shop  salesman. 
The  people  go  to  him. 

3.  The  wholesale  salesman, — he  who  sells  in  large 
•quantities,  usually  on  the  road,  to  the  retail  trade. 
He  goes  to  the  people. 

There  are  three  different  selling  places  (as  in- 
dicated above) ; 

1.  The  loft,  the  store,  or  the  factory, — wholesale 
selling. 

2.  The  shop,  large  or  small, — retail  selling. 

3.  The  road,- — sample  case  selling,  usually  from  a 
wholesale  store;  though  sometimes  retail  selling  as 
well. 

But  if  we  trinitize  further,  salesmanship  will  be- 
gin to  appear  a good  deal  more  like  a theology  than 
a business.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
divisions  are  generalizations  merely,  and  that  each 
needs  to  be  analyzed  closely  in  its  various  aspects. 
However,  here  is  ground-work  for  our  study.  Here 
is  material  for  pupil  investigation  along  one  or  all 
of  the  avenues  pointed  out,  that  will  at  once  enrich 
class  composition,  oral  and  written,  provoke  real 
thought,  and  reveal  possibilities  for  cross-section 
analyses  of  each  and  every  point  indicated.  Narra- 
tion, description,  exposition,  and  argument  will  all 
be  called  into  use, — argument  most  of  all  of  course. 
But  the  argument  of  salesmanship,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not  the  knock-down  and  drag-out 
kind,  it  is  the  argument  of  suavity  and  subtlety, 
argument  with  the  sting  taken  out.  When  a sales- 
man argues  with  a customer  he  must  do  it  in  such 
a way  that  his  customer  will  be  persuaded  without 
knowing  that  he  had  been  argued  into  compliance, 
— just  as  a newspaper  editor  should  be  persuasive 
in  his  editorials.  There  are  times  of  course,  when, 
competition  running  high,  it  comes  to  a “show- 
down” between  salesmen  getting  a sale.  In  such 
cases  the  argument  may,  should,  be  both  open  and 
strong;  it  should  likewise  always  be  courteous,  and 
never  destructive  or  disparaging  of  opponents  or 
their  wares.  The  principles  of  argument  as  laid 
down  in  the  general  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion hold  fairly  hard  and  fast  in  the  argument  of 
salesmanship.  The  only  difference,  when  there  is 
any,  is  that  the  latter  must  be  toned  and  colored 
Into  harmony  with  situations  a little  more  subtly 
and  ingeniously. 

Let  us  see  what  pupils  may  do  by  way  of  an  ex- 
amination into  salesmanship  under  the  five  leading 
queries,  applied  to  advertising, — the  who,  the  hoiv, 
the  when,  the  zvhere,  the  zvhy  of  salesmanship. 


Who — the  active  parties  to  a sale,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  silent  par- 
ties are  the  firm  back  of  the  salesman  and  the  house 
or  the  firm  back  of  the  buyer.  There  are  still  others, 
in  a highly  organized  selling  institution, — cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  auditors,  deliverers,  managers  of 
many  sorts  (invoice,  system,  sales,  credit,  mail-or- 
der, etc.).  The  scale  of  gradation  in  the  who  of 
salesmanship  is  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be 
treated  fully  in  the  high  school  classroom,  running 
as  it  does  all  the  way  from  the  street  vendor  up  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company. 
The  full  scope  of  this  business  gamut  must  be  left 
to  the  college  of  commerce,  or  the  university  school 
of  commerce.  But  the  possibilities  of  this  extension 
may  be  clearly  indicated  and  something  may  be  done 
toward  classifying  the  parties  to  the  sales  in  the 
immediate  community  of  the  school.  The  exact 
qualifications  of  the  person  who  would  sell  goods 
must  be  ascertained.  Must  he  be  a specialist  in  his 
line?  Shall  he  be  pert  or  expert?  Light  or  polite? 
Curt  or  courteous?  A study  of  the  buyer,  small  and 
large,  must  likewise  be  made,  for  buying  is  the  other 
half  of  selling  and  consequently  sheds  much  light 
upon  it.  Selling  is  what  the  buyer  makes  it  quite  as 
much  as  what  the  salesman  makes  it.  The  differ- 
ences in  motive  and  manner  between  the  small  re- 
tail buyer  and  the  large  wholesale  buyer,  and  the 
influence  it  exerts  over  all  selling,  is  vital ; the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  commodities  bought  by  each ; the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  sales  persons, — clerks,  agents,  trav- 
elers (“Commercial  ambassadors,”  or  “knights  of 
the  grip”),  special  representatives, — all  of  these 
should  be  investigated  and  discussed  under  this  pro- 
lific heading, — “The  Who  of  Salesmanship.” 

Hoze — “The  Method  and  Manner  of  Salesmanship” 
is  another  topic  quite  as  important  and  more  prolific 
in  its  ramifications.  The  sales  forms  and  slips  of  the 
smallest  as  well  as  of  the  largest  shops  should  be  pro- 
cured for  classroom  analysis.  Catalogs,  especially 
mail-order  catalogs,  will  indicate  much  as  to  the  hozv 
of  selling  in  various  departments  by  the  mail-order 
system  or  in  mail-order  houses  per  se.  Sales  devices 
and  plans  to  meet  certain  specific  cases  and  people  may 
be  drawn  up  in  outline  form  in  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this — 

1.  Preparing  the  sale. 

2.  Making  the  sale. 

3.  Closing  the  deal. 

4.  “Come  again. 

Emergency  cases  will  need  to  be  provided  for.  The 
above  plan  will  not  work  easily  if  a “grouch”  happens 
to  be  the  buyer  or  if  Mr.  Hard-to-Please  drops  in  at 
your  shop  or  you  drop  in  at  his  office.  The  influence 
of  each  of  the  many  kinds  of  buyers  on  the  sale  plan 
or  method  should  be  examined.  The  matter  of 
“making  the  approach”  is  vital.  Perhaps  a good  story 
will  do  it ; perhaps  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  a spin 
in  the  car;  best  of  all  the  salesperson’s  attitude,  in 
whatever  kind  of  sale  is  being  made.  Courtesy,  as 
sincere  as  persistent,  is  the  sine  qua  non.  Good  ap- 
pearance is  another  most  important  factor.  The  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  The  Outlook  may  be  interesting 
just  here : 

“A  syndicate  with  a chain  of  a hundred  stores  issues 
a manual  of  instructions  to  its  employees  which  says : 
‘The  first  thing  for  a representative  of  our  stores  to 
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get  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  ...  is  that  every  trans- 
action must  be  completely  satisfactory  to  a customer. 
There  will  be  no  compromise,  no  quibbling — right  or 
wrong,  the  customer  is  right.  . . . Each  customer 

served  must  be  thanked ; the  words  must  be  said  with 
sincerity  and  to  the  customer,  not  at  him. 

When  a customer  brings  back  a package  and  says  the 
contents  are  not  satisfactory,  hand  out  the  purchase 
price  promptly  and  as  willingly  and  graciously  as  you 
do  when  you  sell  it.’  These  golden  words  might  well 
be  borrowed  by  some  great  department  stores  in  which 
courtesy  and  attention  to  patrons  are  not  invariable.” 

Point  No.  4 in  our  foregoing  plan,  “Come  again,”  is 
the  silent  point  of  the  transaction.  The  words  should 
not  be  spoken,  as  a rule,  either  by  the  buyer,  on  whom 
a salesperson  may  have  called,  or  by  a salesman  over 
the  counter.  But  the  sale,  properly  made  and  satis- 
factorily and  agreeably  closed,  will  radiate  the  spirit 
of  “Come  again.”  Such  spoken  phrases  as  “Come 
again”  and  "What  can  I do  for  you  today,  madam” 
are  taboo  in  good  salesmanship.  It  is  the  action,  the 
attitude  in  selling  that  speaks  in  stentorian  and  con- 
vincing tone : it  is  not  necessarily  the  word. 

But  Jiozv  a sale  is  made  depends  not  only  upon  the 
buyer,  the  seller,  the  attitude,  the  plan  or  device  used : 
it  depends  also  upon  the  character  of  commodity  to 
be  sold,  the  kind  of  sale  required  by  conditions  of 
time  and  season,  place  and  circumstance.  All  of  these 
factors  enter  the  selling  operation,  sometimes  all  to- 
gether, and  the  salesman  not  alert  enough  to  give 
them  all  consideration  in  an  instant  simply  does  not 
make  sales.  “Getting  your  party,”  “Sizing  him  up,” 
these  are  the  terms  applied  to  the  process  of  consider- 
ing all  such  points  immediately  a salesperson  is  placed 
in  a new  selling  situation. 

Selling  large  quantities  at  wholesale  requires  about 
the  same  method  and  manner  as  selling  “in  the  small” 
or  at  retail,  but  there  is  a difference  of  intellectual 
and  cultural  degree  between  the  two  types  of  salesman 
required.  The  wholesale  salesman  must  have  the 
larger  vision,  the  eye  that  sees  beyond  the  horizon  of 
business  in  general ; the  retail  salesman  should  be 
equally  keen,  if  he  is  eager  for  advancement,  though 
the  requirements  made  of  him  in  the  interpretation  of 
big  business  are  not  so  extensive.  The  retail  salesman 
is  more  especially  a cog  in  a huge  machine ; the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  for  the  exercise  of  initiative 
are  not  so  great : his  opportunities  are  limited.  But 
the  wholesale  salesman  must  be  constantly  initiating 
ways  and  means  ; his  territory  is  fluctuating ; he  is  con- 
fronted with  concrete  competition ; he  is  more  largely 
and  most  uniquely  on  his  own  responsibility.  All  of 
these  special  demands  upon  his  alertness  and  his  effi- 
ciency are  increased  if  he  happens  to  be  handling  a 
side  line — a commodity  he  is  selling  on  his  own  ac- 
count or  for  an  additional  house,  different  and  separate 
from  the  line  of  the  i)rincipal  house,  with  or  without 
its  knowledge.  But  if  he  thus  doubles  his  obligations, 
he  develops  his  capacities  and  increases  his  income 
accordingly. 

Problems  in  selling,  such  as  the  following,  have 
great  value  for  classroom  composition  and  discussion. 
They  are  concrete  and  thought-provoking ; and  they 
should  lie  set  in  a large  variety  of  ways  in  order  that 
the  subject  may  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and  the  pupils’ 
powers  of  expression  well  tested : 

Given;  a popular  comfort  as  the  commodity. 


E.xplain  how  } ou  would  vary  your  method  in  selling 
among  the  following : 

(1)  A miner  in  a mining  town, 

(2)  A well-to-do  city  person, 

(3)  A busy  public  woman, 

(4)  A busy  public  man. 

Given  : a luxury  as  the  commodity. 

Explain  how  you  would  vary  your  method  in  selling 
among  the  following; 

(1)  Mr.  Eastidious, 

(2)  Mrs.  Newlyrich, 

(3)  Mr.  Tightfist, 

(4)  Mrs.  Afraid-to-Spend, 

(5)  Mr.  You’ve-Got-to-Show-Me, 

(6)  Mrs.  Close-Bargainer. 

And  so  forth. 

Some  general  study  should  be  made  of  the  credit 
systems  in  vogue  among  large  selling  institutions.  The 
best  beginning  should  again  be  made  at  home  in  con- 
nection with  the  small  shop.  Mother,  perhaps,  pays 
her  grocer  monthly,  or  perhaps  she  has  an  account  at 
the  large  shop  in  town.  Erom  this  point  a little  in- 
sight may  be  had  into  the  bigger  workings  of  credit — 
the  extension-  of  large  credit  from  one  firm  to  another, 
the  wholesale  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  goods  on 
the  credit  system  and  the  selling  of  them  in  turn  on 
credit.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  influence 
of  this  method  of  buying  and  selling  on  large  business 
operations  in  order  to  understand  how  it  loosens  up 
tlie  channels  of  finance  and  creates  and  encourages  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  transactions  and  markets 
of  the  world. 

Directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  credit,  at 
least  in  retail  selling,  is  the  practice  of  exchange  of 
goods.  This  courtesy  is  now  extended  generally,  pro- 
vided the  goods  offered  for  exchange  are  unimpaired. 
The  causes  leading  to  requests  for  e.xchange  should 
be  analyzed,  as  should  also  the  various  effects  of  gen- 
erous exchange  privileges  upon  a firm.  The  same 
analysis  should  be  extended  to  wholesale  selling,  to 
the  selling  of  goods  “on  trial,”  the  selling  of  goods  by 
the  coupon  or  premium  system,  etc. 

It  will  be  clear  by  this  time,  that  the  hoiv  of  selling 
is  indeed  a broad  and  ricbly  varied  phase  of  this  un- 
usually broad  and  rich  subject.  The  most  that  has 
been  attempted  in  the  above  summary  is  the  suggestion 
of  lines  for  study  and  investigation. 

iVhen — It  has  already  been  indicated  that  season 
plays  a large  part  in  selling.  Sometimes  the  shops 
make  the  season — the  white  sale  season,  for  instance ; 
sometimes  the  calendar — Christmas,  Easter,  summer, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  season  for  selling  is  determined 
by  the  immediate  circumstances  of  a firm — removal 
sales,  overstocked  department  sales,  damaged  goods 
sales,  etc.  Again,  a sales  campaign  may  be  made,  very 
similarly  to  the  advertising  campaign.  A single  com- 
modity may  be  incessantly  flaunted  before  people  in 
every  conceivable  way,  for  a period,  until  it  is  estab- 
lished, permanently  or  temporarily  with  profit.  The 
"Teddy  Bear”  and  the  later  “Billiken”  sales  campaigns 
are  cases  in  point. 

But  the  zt’hen  of  selling  may  also  refer  to  the  psycho- 
logical moment  between  buyer  and  seller.  This  is  too 
subtle  for  analysis,  perhaps,  but  pupils  can  be  led  to 
speculate  about  it  in  connection  with  their  study  of 
argument.  “At  just  what  point  in  my  argument  did  I 
persuade  my  audience,  my  opponent?”  Even  if  a 
salesman  could  thus  localize  his  sale  in  one  case,  he 
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could  not  be  certain  of  the  same  tactics,  the  same 
locale,  in  another  case.  This  is  the  elusive  element  in 
salesmanship,  the  “no-two-alike’’  point. 

Selling  is  done  all  the  time,  must  be  done  all  the 
time,  if  a commodity  is  to  have  commercial  lifCj  if 
business  is  to  have  stalhlity  and  permanence.  When 
buying  and  selling  stop,  people  starve ; they  prey  upon 
each  other ; theft  and  looting  begin,  and  civilization  is 
no  more.  Stagnation,  business  stagnation  as  well  as 
all  other,  is  caused  by  a cessation  of  the  buying  and 
selling  operations. 

Where — We  have  also  seen  that  locality  has  a great 
influence  upon  selling.  Selling  in  a rich  suburban 
community  is  one  thing;  in  a thrifty  rural  section,  an- 
other ; in  a city  slum,  quite  another.  A wholesale 
district  in  a city  buys  and  sells  in  one  way — The  Big 
Way.  The  retail  district  buys  and  sells  in  another. 
Pupils  should  be  led  into  the  intricacies  of  this  ques- 
tion by  again  studying  the  location  of  the  shop  nearest 
home — the  corner  grocery,  the  cross-roads  store.  Even 
the  arrangement  of  stock  on  the  shelves  of  the  small 
shop  will  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  them,  and  they 
should  therefore  observe  it  closely.  Perhaps  the  shop 
they  are  studying  is  one  of  many  of  its  kind — it  may 
be  only  a “Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store.”  Here  is  a new 
possibility.  They  have  to  look  into  and  consider  the 
management  of  the  chain  shop  system.  It  will  soon 
be  discerned  that  the  large  department  store  is  the 
same  kind  of  concern  with  one  fundamental  differ- 
ence, it  sells  everything  in  one  place ; the  chain  shop 
sells  one  thing  (or  a few  things  only)  in  many  places. 
The  advantages  of  the  one  over  the  other  should  be 
studied  and  perhaps  debated. 

A particularly  valuable  and  absorbing  piece  of  work, 
especially  for  advanced  students  in  commercial  work, 
is  the  drawing  up  of  a chart  of  trade,  a graphic  expo- 
sition of  the  buying  and  selling  operations  in  their 
own  school,  in  their  own  community  and  in  the  coun- 
try. This  will  entail,  of  course,  the  writing  of  many 
letters,  the  analysis  of  news  records  and  articles,  the 
examination  of  catalogs,  wide  correlation  with  other 
departments,  and  so  forth.  Such  a chart  may,  more- 
over, very  profitably  be  required  as  a supplement  to  a 
graduation  thesis  on  a commercial  subject. 

Why — Selling  is  done  to  keep  the  world  alive  and 
moving.  The  variety  of  man’s  needs  have  increased 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  civilization  has 
required  of  him  that  he  systematize  his  getting  and 
spending.  This  systematization  is  called  buying  and 
selling.  He  no  longer  goes  to  the  forest  and  stream 
to  get  his  food.  He  is  no  more  a hunter,  a fisher  or  a 
herdsman.  The  division  of  labor  has  changed  all  this. 
He  now  has  a uniform  medium  of  exchange,  money, 
and  he  buys  and  sells  therewith.  The  processes  of 
buying  and  selling  that  he  employs  have  likewise  in- 
creased in  complexity  and  difficulty  as  his  civilization 
has  advanced.  The  slightest  financial  or  industrial 
accident  may  make  the  world’s  business  pulse  so  fev- 
erish that  he  cannot  buy  or  sell.  The  closing  of  .shop 
and  factory,  the  discontinuance  of  sales  and  purchases 
cannot  throw'  him  back  upon  forest  and  stream  and 
the  increase  of  his  herd.  There  are  too  many  of  him 
now,  and  he  has  been  too  long  civilized  to  be  able  to 
survive  as  he  once  could.  Hence,  financial  disturbance 
means  hard  times,  the  bread  line,  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed. 

And  buying  and  selling  bear  this  signal  relation  to 
civilization  all  the  time,  everywhere,  in  the  world.  The 


traveling  salesman  has  been  a missionary  in  the  real 
and  concrete,  not  the  merely  theoretical,  sense.  He 
has  elevated  commercial  standards  wherever  he  has 
gone,  and  thus  he  has  elevated  life.  He  has,  moreover, 
contributed  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Hanan’s 
shoes,  the  Singer  sewing  machine,  the  Remington 
typewriter — I have  found  them  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  as  w'ell  as  in  Turkey  and  Russia;  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  placing  and  selling  of  these  com- 
modities in  these  foreign  places  meant  an  intercourse 
in  transactions  that  was  instructive  and  uplifting  in 
many  more  ways  than  a commercial  one.  They  stand- 
ardized world  civilization ; they  helped  to  make  the 
w'orld  one.  The  salesmen  who  effected  the  introduc- 
tion were  not  sellers  merely.  They  were  not  introducers 
merely.  They  were  interpreters  of  life ; they  w'ere 
pre-visionists ; they  were  knights  and  ambassadors  of 
progress  and  civilization  in  a very  real  sense.  And 
the  “grips”  they  carried  had  in  them  subtler  powers 
for  statecraft  than  cold  steel  and  hot  cannon  balls. 

Much  more  has  probably  been  indicated  even  in  this 
inadequate  treatment  of  advertising  and  selling  than 
can  possibly  be  attempted  by  any  teacher  in  any  high 
school.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  work  in 
such  subjects  is  the  fact  they  are  ahvays  moving  and 
growdng  and  changing.  No  matter  how  much  we  may 
study  them,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be 
studied,  always  some  unexpected  phase  of  the  work 
turning  up  for  consideration  that  we  have  overlooked. 
Verily,  we  know  not  what  a billboard  or  a counter 
may  bring  forth.  Of  the  making  of  many  advertise- 
ments and  sales  there  is  no  end.  Therefore,  let  us  get 
as  much  wisdom  as  we  possible  can.  That  is,  let  us 
learn  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  movements  and  char- 
acteristic developments  of  the  subjects,  even  if  we 
cannot  hope  to  know  all  about  anv  one  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  closed  subjects;  they  are  so  wide 
open  as  to  elude  even  the  giant  grasp. 

But  we  can  do  a few  things  in  the  English  class- 
room along  these  ambitious  lines.  We  can  keep  alert 
and  teach  alertness  and  observation.  Our  province 
here  in  training  to  accurate  observation  is  not  one 
whit  narrower  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  biological 
science.  We  can  make  connections  and  articulations 
all  along,  from  the  most  elementary  type  of  business 
letter  right  up  to  the  most  involved  and  elaborate 
financial  and  industrial  system  in  the  world,  for  the 
inter-relations  of  the  world’s  business  are  as  closely 
woven  as  they  are  numerous.  We  can  apply  them  all 
to  actual  school  life  in  the  simple  but  practical  adver- 
tising and  buying  and  selling  and  general  financial 
operations  associated  with  all  student  life.  We  can 
inculcate  a good  deal  of  the  commercial  point  of  view  ; 
we  can  beget  much  of  the  better  industrial  atmosphere. 
Most  of  all,  we  can  nurture  facility  in  the  English 
expression  of  business  and  industry  by  studying  their 
models  and  by  specializing  in  their  vocabularies. 

In  order  to  get  before  pupils  the  vital  and  valuable 
relations  of  buying  and  selling  to  life  at  large,  it  is 
well  to  have  them  study  a bit,  with  their  teacher  of 
banking  and  finance,  just  wbat  happens  in  a commu- 
nity when  a large  factory  closes  down,  or  a shop  dis- 
continues business,  or  a bank  fails.  Analyzing  the 
effect  of  one  such  calamity  in  a single  community,  they 
can  easily  be  led  to  the  analysis  of  the  larger  financial 
and  industrial  tragedy — the  banknqUey  of  a wholesale 
house  upon  which  a hundred  large  shops  depend;  the 
embarrassment  of  the  business  interests  of  a country 
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at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  another  commercially  re- 
lated country ; the  effect  of  strikes  and  other  labor 
agitations ; civic  extravagance,  and  so  forth.  The 
small  community  must  be  shown  to  be  analogous  to 
the  large,  very  much  as  the  penny  is  to  the  dollar.  The 
pupil  can  thus  be  enabled  to  glimpse  something — a 
good  deal — of  the  colossal  commercial  and  industrial 
size  and  importance  of  advertising,  buying  and  selling 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  monopoly  and  general  finance — production, 
manufacture  and  transportation — banking,  insurance 
and  the  conduct  of  corporations. 


FOR  THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A PLAN  which  might  enable  many  superintendents 
of  small  high  schools  to  establish  commercial 
departments  hitherto  regarded  as  impossible,  or  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  one  already  existing,  is  being 
carried  out  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  high  school  in 
this  city  is  succeeding  with  a “one  man  system'’  in 
fitting  its  pupils  for  the  needs  of  their  community. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  application  of  such  a 
“one-man  system’’  is  a long  room,  partitioned  partly 
by  glass  into  three  class  rooms.  This  enables  the 
teacher,  who  must  be  experienced  and  a good  discip- 
linarian, to  conduct  a recitation  in  the  middle  room 
and  watch  the  work  of  typists  and  bookkeepers  on 
either  side,  at  the  same  time. 

The  course  is  made  up  of  the  required  subjects  in 
the  general  course  with  the  addition,  each  semester, 
of  two  commercial  subjects  as  electives. 

The  advanced  shorthand  pupils  get  most  of  their 
dictation  from  Kimbal  records,  using  an  Edison 
phonograph.  A mimeograph  was  borrowed  from  the 
city  hall,  an  adding  machine  from  the  superintend- 
ent’s office,  a stylus  and  the  necessary  stencils  pur- 
chased ; and  the  use  of  these  devices  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  work  of  the  school,  outside 
of  class  time. 

The  entire  cost  to  install  such  a course  would  be 


only  $225,  as  follows; 

2 Partitions  $ 25 

2 Typewriting  machines  100 

5 Tables  (home  made) 25 

1 Phonograph  and  records 50 

3 Cabinets  for  books  (home  made)..  25 

Total .$225 

A specially  excellent  feature  of  the  work  being  done 


at  Asheville  is  the  close  adaptation  of  the  high  school 
courses  to  the  needs  of  the  town’s  business.  For  in- 
stance, a canvass  was  made  of  the  downtown  offices, 
and  the  bookkeeping  course  modelled  as  closely  as 
possible  to  represent  the  systems  of  bookkeeping  used. 

In  the  fourth  year  bookkeeping  work  includes  the 
study  of  insurance  policies,  outlining  five  business 
books,  essays  on  business  subjects  and  work  in  the 
high  school  book-store.  This  last  is  particularly  valu- 
able. The  students  attend  to  the  store’s  banking, 
pay  bills,  write  letters,  make  out  orders,  telegraph, 
figure  the  discount  from  bills,  figure  the  selling  prices 
of  books,  make  the  yearly  statement  to  the  city  treas- 
tirer,  and  do  all  work  connected  with  the  store’s  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  many  limitations  imposed  by  small  equip- 
ment and  one  teacher,  but  certainly  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  more  than  is  done  in  many  small  town 
high  schools  is  possible  under  the  system. 


PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION* 

By  Richard  A.  Feiss. 

'~J~'AKE  two  establishments,  build  for  them  the  same 
kind  of  building,  equip  them  with  the  same 
kind  of  equipment,  put  them  in  similar  locations, 
and  install  for  them  an  identical  accounting  sys- 
tem, purchasing  and  routing  systems  for  handling 
materials — one  of  these  plants  will  be  better  and  more 
successful  than  the  other,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
its  personal  organization. 

The  purpose  of  organization  is  to  correlate  hu- 
man effort  for  a mutual  accomplishment.  It  is  a 
function  of  management  to  develop  ecjuipment  and 
methods  only  as  a means  to  that  greater  accom- 
plishment which  can  be  obtained  alone  through 
harmonious  and  co-ordinated  human  effort.  The 
problem  of  human  relationship,  therefore,  is  the 
main  j^roblem  of  management.  At  the  Clothcraft 
shop  of  the  Joseph  & Feiss  Company,  this  develop- 
ment is  a specific  function  of  its  employment  and 
service  department,  as  well  as  a definite  responsi- 
bility of  the  management  itself. 

_ Welfare  work,  very  often,  unfortunately,  con- 
sists merely  of  the  installation  of  the  equipment 
useful  in  the  development  of  personal  relationship. 
In  fact  its  very  elaborateness  in  some  instances 
shows  a lack  of  a])preciation  of  its  true  purpose. 
It  is  too  often  installed  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropj 
and  self-advertisement  or  as  a substitute  for  w'ages. 
Whether  or  not  a management  has  at  its  service 
modern  equijiment  or  a separately  functionalized 
department,  it  must  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the 
establishment  and  development  of  a personal  rela- 
tionship that  will  lead  to  a progressively  better  un- 
derstanding between  management  and  men. 

Democracy  in  industry  is  not  only  essential  to  a 
homogeneous  and  harmonious  organization,  but  is 
one  of  its  very  objects.  Altogether  the  particular 
form  of  organization  may  lie  undemocratic,  the 
form  itself  is  no  criterion  of  democracy.  Of  two 
organizations  following  the  same  forms  of  admin- 
istration, one  may  be  democratic,  and  one  auto- 
cratic in  fact. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  democracy  is  free  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  expression  is 
free,  but  is  essential  as  w'ell  that  those  in  positions 
of  leadership  be  made  sensitive  to  such  expression 
and  that  all  members  of  the  organization  be  edu- 
cated to  the  responsibility  of  free  expression.  Al- 
though the  responsibility  of  this  education  rests 
upon  the  leaders,  it  is  essential  that  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  organization  be  felt  before  any  real 
democracy  can  exist.  An  organization  can  not  be 
considered  thoroughly  democratic  where  there  is 
one  democracy  for  the  workers  and  a different 
democracy  for  the  executives.  A democracy  only 
exists  where  there  is  a universal  democracy. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  leadership  is  not  only 
a serious  problem  in  business  organization,  but  is 
one  which  it  has  to  solve  before  its  institutions  and 
all  that  it  holds  dear  can  be  thoroughly  American- 
ized. In  this  connection  the  problem  is  not  pri- 
marily one  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner  but  of 
Americanizing'  the  American. 

*The  above  article  is  abridged  from  a lecture  given  by  Richard  A. 
Feiss,  General  Manager.  Clothcraft  Shop.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the 
Sagamore  Sociological  Conference,  June  29,  1916. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS 

By  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  C.  P.  A. 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Payments'*^ 


In  the  July  issue  the  question  proposed 
for  discussion  was  whether  a statement 
of  cash  receipts  and  payments  could 
perform  the  same  function  as  a state- 
ment of  profit  and  loss.  In  order  to 
compare  the  two  statements  it  is  nec- 
essary at  the  outset  to  describe  only  the 
cash  statement  because'  the  statement 
of  profit  and  loss  has  been  described 
and  discussed  in  preceding  issues. 

A statement  of  cash  receipts  and  payments  should 
show  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a period, 
the  amount  received  during  the  period,  the  amount 
paid  during  the  period  and  the  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  form  in  which  such  a 
statement  may  be  made  and  the  amount  of  detailed 
information  which  it  may  disclose  are  matters  of  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  such  statements  are  made  in  a 
double  or  account  form,  showing  the  beginning  bal- 
ance and  the  receipts  on  the  left  side  and  the  payments 
and  closing  balance  on  the  right  side.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  running  form  of  statement  is  preferred  in 
which  the  balance  is  shown  first,  followed  by  the 
receipts,  and  from  the  total  is  deducted  the  payments, 
leaving  the  closing  balance  at  the  bottom  of  the  state- 
ment. Such  form  is  usually  more  intelligible  to  a 
person  untrained  in  bookkeeping  because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  compare  figures  which  are  opposite  each 
other  in  the  form  of  an  account. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a Statement  of 
Cash  Receipts  and  Payments : 

ALEXANDER  BISHOP 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Payments  from  January  1,  1915, 


TO  December  31,  1915 

Balance  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit  January  1,  1915 $12,417.82 

Receipts: 

Accounts  Receivable  $42,863.27 

Cash  Sales  491.83 

Interest  on  Bonds  Owned 500.00 

Dividends  on  Stocks  Owned 1,250.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balance 111.42 

Refunds  by  Creditors  for  overpayments..' 37.19 

Sale  of  Office  Desk 25.00 

Alexander  Bishop — Additional  Capital 5,000.00 

50.278.71 

Total  available  Funds $62,696.53 

Payments: 

Accounts  Payable  $17,642.54 

Cash  Purchases  872.61 

Show  Cases  2,000.00 

Wages  4.697.82 

Rent  6,000.00 

Advertising  2,462.95 

Freight  Inward  117.89 

Freight  Outward  96.82 

Insurance  378.95 

General  Expense  2,637.41 

Interest  on  Bank  Loan  ..^ 180.00 

Alexander  Bishop — Drawings 4.735.29 

— 41,822.28 


Balance  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit,  December  31,  1915.  ..  .$20,874.25 

Comments  on  Statement 

There  is  some  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
title  for  a cash  statement.  Frequently  such  a state- 
ment will  be  entitled,  “Statement  of  Cash  Receipts 
and  Expenditures.”  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
proper  title  because  the  word  “expenditure”  means 


* This  is  the  twelfth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Practical  Bookkeeping 
Problems,”  by  Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LL.E.,  LL.M.,  C.  P.  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Accounting  and  Economics,  Arbuckle  Institute  of 
Accountancy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


more  than  the  word  “payment.”  An  expenditure  is 
a payment  or  an  obligation  to  pay  for  something  and 
therefore  the  word  includes  more  than  payments 
alone.  Incidentally  the  word  “expenditure”  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  a statement  of  profit  and  loss  to  take 
the  place  of  the  word  “expense”  because  expenditures 
are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  capital  expenditures, 
which  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a fixed  asset,  as  for 
example,  machinery  to  be  used  in  manufacturing. 
There  are  also  revenue  expenditures,  which  are  all  ex- 
penditures other  than  capital  ones.  Consequently  the 
word  “expenditure”  is  not  identical  in  meaning  with 
“expense”  because  only  some  expenditures,  namely, 
the  revenue  expenditures,  are  for  expense,  while  other 
expenditures  are  for  the  acquisition  of  fixed  or  per- 
manent assets. 

Frequently  the  word  “disbursements”  will  be  used 
instead  of  payments.  There  is  only  a shade  of  differ- 
ence between  the  meanings  of  payment  and  disburse- 
ment, but  it  seems  that  the  word  “payment”  is  prefer- 
able partly  because  it  is  shorter  and  partly  because  of 
its  meaning.  As  defined  by  the  dictionary  a payment 
is  “an  act  of  paying,  or  that  which  is  paid ; the  dis- 
charge of  a debt  or  an  obligation.”  The  dictionary 
definition  of  disbursement  is  “money  expended,  espe- 
cially from  public  funds.” 

Attention  is  called  to  the  date  of  the  above  state- 
ment. It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  beginning  and 
ending  dates  are  specified.  Those  definitely  define  the 
period  which  the  statement  covers.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  only  the  ending  date  because  that 
would  not  designate  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the 
statement.  Another  way  of  dating  such  a statement, 
which  in  some  cases  is  equally  good,  is  to  designate 
the  length  of  the  period  covered  and  to  specify  the 
ending  date  thereof ; for  example,  the  above  statement 
might  be  entitled,  “For  the  Year  Ended  December 
31,  1915.” 

When  a cash  statement  covers  a period  of  time  less 
easily  designated  than  one  year,  it  is  generally  better 
to  entitle  the  statement  with  both  the  beginning  and 
ending  dates  in  order  to  relieve  one  who  uses  the  state- 
ment from  calculating  the  beginning  date ; for  exam- 
ple, a statement  entitled,  “Statement  of  Cash  Receipts 
and  Payments  for  the  Three  Months  Ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1915,”  would  require  one  who  used  it  to  deter- 
mine the  beginning  date.  Experience  shows  that  most 
persons  are  compelled  to  think  for  a minute  or  two 
before  they  can  determine  the  beginning  date  under 
such  a description.  Statements  should  be  so  prepared 
as  to  relieve  persons  who  use  them  from  all  avoidable 
mental  effort. 

In  the  above  statement  the  balances  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  described  as  “in  hand  and  on  deposit.” 
It  usually  is  not  necessary  to  specify  how  much  of  the 
balance  is  on  deposit  in  banks  or  which  banks  hold  the 
deposits  and  how  much  is  on  hand  in  a petty  cash  or 
other  fund.  If  such  information  is  important  the  best 
way  to  show  it,  if  there  are  not  more  than  four  or 
five  banks  and  funds,  is  to  indent  an  itemized  list  of 
the  various  banks  and  funds  and  to  extend  the  total 
as  the  balance  in  hand  and  on  deposit.  When  there 
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are  more  tlian  four  or  five  funds  and  bank  accounts  it 
is  frequently  advisable  to  designate  the  balance  as  fol- 
lows; “Balance  in  Hand  and  on  Deposit  January  1, 
1915,  per  Schedule.”  In  such  a case  a schedule  should 
be  attached  to  the  statement  showing  in  detail  the  lo- 
cation of  all  the  cash  balances  composing  the  total 
amount  in  hand  and  on  deposit  at  the  date  specified. 

On  a cash  statement  the  receipts  and  payments 
should  each  be  indented  in  such  a way  as  to  show  the 
total  of  each.  This  is  important  because  it  gives  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  actual  receipts  and  pay- 
ments during  the  period  covered,  from  which  an  esti- 
mate can  be  made  as  to  the  jwobable  receipts  and  pay- 
ments during  a succeeding  similar  period. 

The  detailed  items  specified  under  receipts  and  pay- 
ments should  be  arranged  in  some  logical  order  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  statement.  Circumstances 
must  govern  the  determination  of  the  order  tO'  be 
used  in  each  case,  but  whatever  order  is  adopted  both 
the  receipts  and  payments  should  be  listed  according 
to  the  same  scheme.  Sometimes  the  items  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  size,  sometimes  according 
to  the  source  of  receipts  and  kind  of  payments,  some- 
times they  will  be  arranged  alphabetically.  When  a 
form  has  once  been  established  it  should  be  followed 
in  subsequent  statements  unless  there  is  a good  reason 
for  changing  the  form  because  every  change  in  the 
form  of  statements  which  are  successively  prepared 
makes  comparisons  difficult.  Statements  should  be  so 
prepared  that  an  item  appearing  in  one  year  can  be 
quickly  compared  with  a similar  item  in  any  preceding 
year. 

The  form  of  statement  shown  above  has  sometimes 
been  criticised  because  it  states  the  total  of  the  begin- 
ning balance  and  the  receipts  as  “Total  Available 
Funds,”  whereas  this  total  w'as  never  available  at  any 
one  time.  This  criticism  seems  unimportant.  Some 
title  should  be  given  to  the  total  as  a matter  of  form 
if  for  no  other  reason;  and  it  does  not  seem  a mis- 
nomer to  use  “Total  Available  Funds,”  since  these 
funds  represent  a total  out  of  wdrich  payments  w'ere 
made,  although  that  total  w'as  never  in  hand  at  any 
one  time. 

Function  of  Profit  and  Loss  St.vtement. 

The  function  of  a statement  of  profit  and  loss  is  to 
disclose  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  business, 
both  from  the  operation  of  it  and  from  outside  invest- 
ments and  operations.  Earnings  may  be  defined 
briefly  as  increases  of  capital  not  due  to  contributions 
by  proprietors.  Expenses  may  be  defined  briefly  as 
decreases  of  capital  not  due  to  withdrawals  by  pro- 
prietors. Readers  are  referred  to  the  December,  1915, 
issue  for  a discussion  of  capital,  wdiich  was  there  de- 
fined as  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities.  A state- 
ment of  profit  and  loss,  which  shows  these  increases 
and  decreases  in  capital  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
business,  show's  as  a final  figure  the  net  profit  or  loss 
which  is  an  increase  or  decrease  in  capital. 

Criticism  of  Cash  Statement. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  examine  the  cash  statement 
]irinted  above  to  see  wdiether  or  not  it  performs  the 
function  of  a statement  of  profit  and  loss ; that  is, 
wdiether  it  does  disclose  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
capital  due  to  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  business. 

Accounts  Receivable. 

The  collections  from  accounts  receivable  would  not 


represent  income  during  the  period  because  a large 
part  of  the  collections  w'ould  be  on  bills  rendered  for 
goods  sold  prior  to  tbe  period,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  would  be  outstanding  accounts  receivable  at  the 
end  of  the  period  which  would  have  resulted  from 
sales  made  during  the  period. 

C.vsii  Sales. 

The  receipts  from  cash  sales  would  rejiresent  in- 
come of  the  period,  provided  that  the  cash  was  re- 
ceived for  the  sales  on  the  date  that  the  sales  w'ere 
made.  If  it  were  the  practice  to  consider  C.  O.  D. 
sales  as  cash  sales  there  would  usually  he  some  uncol- 
lected at  the  end  of  the  month  where  customers  lived 
at  a distance.  With  that  exception  the  cash  receijits 
for  cash  sales  would  represent  the  income  from  that 
source. 

Interest  on  Bonds  Ow'ned. 

Cash  received  for  such  interest  would  represent  the 
income  from  the  bonds  only  if  the  interest  periods  of 
the  bonds  coincided  exactly  with  the  fiscal  period  of 
the  business,  and  if  the  bond  coupons  were  collected 
on  the  day  when  they  became  due.  This  case  would 
be  rare  in  practice.  Eor  example,  if  the  bond  cou- 
pons were  payable  iMarch  1 and  September  1 and  the 
fiscal  period  ended  at  December  31,  the  cash  received 
on  those  coupons  would  not  constitute  the  income  on 
the  bonds  for  the  period  covered  by  the  cash  state- 
ment. Such  income  really  accrues  from  day  to  day, 
although  it  is  collectible  only  on  fixed  dates.  Conse- 
quently the  income  from  bonds  is  the  interest  on  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  at  the  coupon  rate  calculated 
for  the  period  regardless  of  when  the  coupons  are 
actually  payable. 

Dividends  on  Stocks  Owned. 

The  cash  received  from  dividends  would  constitute 
income  only  if  the  dividends  were  paid  within  the 
same  fiscal  jieriod  in  which  they  were  declared.  Divi- 
dends, unlike  interest,  do  not  accrue  from  day  to  day 
because  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
poration to  declare  them.  Dividends  are  frequently 
declared  out  of  surplus  earned  in  preceding  periods, 
and  it  is  generally  impossible  to  determine  when  the 
corporation  which  declared  the  dividends  actually 
earned  the  profits  out  of  wdiich  the  declaration  was 
made.  Dividends  should  be  considered  income  for  the 
period  in  which  the  declaration  of  the  dividend  was 
made  because  upon  such  declaration  the  corporation 
becomes  indebted  to  the  stockholder  for  the  amount 
of  the  dividend  and  the  stockholder  thus  acquires  an 
account  receivable.  The  collection  of  such  an  account, 
like  any  other  account  receivable,  does  not  afifect  the 
income  of  the  stockholder,  but  is  merely  a reduction 
of  an  account  receivable  to  cash. 

Interest  on  Bank  Balance. 

Such  interest  accrues  from  day  to  day  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  comments  as  interest  on  bonds.  If, 
how’ever,  the  interest  is  on  a Savings  Bank  account 
there  is  a distinction.  Savings  hanks  as  a rule  do  not 
pay  interest,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  declare 
dividends  at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  The  fact  that 
such  dividends  are  usually  at  a fixed  rate  does  not 
change  their  nature.  Consequently  dividends,  or  so- 
called  interest,  on  Savings  Bank  accounts  should  be 
considered  income  as  of  the  date  on  which  thev  are 
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declared,  which  may  or  may  not  fall  within  the  same 
fiscal  period  as  the  day  on  which  they  are  paid. 

Refunds  by  Creditors  for  Overpayments. 

This  item  does  not  constitute  income  at  all,  but  is  a 
reduction  of  cash  payments  previously  made  on  ac- 
counts payable.  While  necessary  in  a statement  of 
cash  receipts  and  payments  it  w’ould  have  no  part  in  a 
statement  of  profit  and  loss. 

Sale  of  Office  Desk. 

\\’hen  cash  is  received  for  the  sale  of  a fixed  or 
permanent  asset  income  is  not  in  any  way  affected  be- 
cause the  transaction  would  he  merely  a conversion 
of  a fixed  asset  into  a,  current  asset,  and  the  capital 
would  not  be  changed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Alexander  Bishop — .Additional  Capital. 

While  this  receipt  of  cash  increased  the  capital  in 
the  business  it  was  not  an  increase  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  and  therefore  did  not  constitute 
income.  While  this  is  necessary  information  in  a 
cash  statement  it  would  have  no  place  in  a statement 
of  profit  and  loss. 

Accounts  Payable. 

This  item  is  subject  to  the  same  comments  as  ac- 
counts receivable  and  would  not  represent  the  ex- 
penses of  the  business  for  the  same  reasons,  and  also 
because  some  of  the  accounts  payalde  might  repre- 
sent capital  expenditures. 

Cash  Purchases. 

This  item  would  represent  expenses  for  merchan- 
dise purchased,  provided  the  payments  were  made 
within  the  period  in  which  the  goods  were  received 
and  taken  into  the  inventory. 

Show  Cases. 

The  purchase  of  show  cases  would  not  constitute 
an  expense  of  the  business  because  the  capital  would 
not  be  decreased  by  that  transaction.  It  would  result 
merely  in  the  conversion  of  a current  asset,  cash,  into 
a fixed  or  permanent  asset,  fixtures. 

Wages  and  Other  Expenses. 

The  payments  for  the  e.xpenses  would  not  represent 
those  expenses  except  in  the  rare  case  where  no  ex- 
penses had  accrued  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  the  period  covered  by  the  statement.  Wages 
are  usually  payable  by  the  week  or  by  the  month,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  period  covered  by  the  wages  ter- 
minates on  the  day  when  payment  is  made.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a fiscal  period  ended  in  the  middle  of  a week 
there  would  be  wages  accrued  for  half  of  one  week, 
which  would  constitute  expenses  of  the  period,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  paid 
within  it.  Rent  is  frequently  paid  in  advance ; in  that 
event,  payment  for  rent  would  not  represent  the  ex- 
pense of  rent,  but  would  create  an  asset  knowm  as  a 
prepaid  expense.  The  same  would  be  true  of  adver- 
tising where  a certain  part  of  it  would  obviously  bene- 
fit subsequent  periods,  and  of  insurance  where  pre- 
miums are  .sometimes  paid  for  three  or  more  years  in 
advance. 

.Alexander  Bishop — Drawings. 

These  drawings  by  the  proprietor  would  not  consti- 
tute an  expense  of  the  business  excejit  that  under 
some  conditions  a nominal  or  arbitrarv  sum  drawn  by 


the  proprietor  is  considered  salary.  The  amount  of 
the  so-called  salary  would  be  any  amount  determined 
by  the  proprietor,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  it  would 
be  payable  if  no  profits  were  earned  is  evidence  that 
it  is  not  really  salary,  but  is  a withdrawal  of  profits. 

Items  Not  Disclosed  by  Cash  Statement. 

One  fact  of  great  weight  in  determining  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  business  is  the  amount  of  merchandise 
inventory  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  a fiscal  period.  The  purchases  and  sales  of  mer- 
chandise alone  would  show  the  gross  profit  on  the 
trading  only  in  case  the  merchandise  inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  period  was  identical  with  that  at  the  begin- 
ning. This  rarely  occurs  in  practice.  Consequently  a 
statement  of  cash  receipts  and  payments  which  would 
not  disclose  the  change  in  inventory  would  not  dis- 
close the  profit  or  loss.  .Another  item  not  entering" 
into  a cash  statement  is  that  of  depreciation.  Depre- 
ciation is  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  fixed  assets  due 
to  various  causes,  such  as  use,  age  and  obsolescence 
and  the  like.  This  process  of  depreciation  continues 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  repairs  and  renewals  or 
u])keep  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  paid  for  in 
ca.sh,  and  consequently  it  must  be  reflected  in  the  ac- 
counts if  the  true  expenses  of  the  business  are  to  be 
ascertained.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  cash 
statement  could  not  disclose  the  amount  of  this  de- 
preciation. 

Conclusion. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  inflow  and  the 
outflow^  of  cash  does  not  measure  the  profit  or  loss  of 
a business  because  it  does  not  consider  accruals,  which 
are  nevertheless  increases  and  decreases  of  capital, 
not  dne  to  contributions  or  withdrawals  by  the  pro- 
prietor. It  does  not  measure  the  profit  or  loss  because 
it  does  not  take  into  consideration  income  not  collected 
and  e.xpenses  not  paid.  It  does  not  measure  the  profit 
or  loss  because  it  omits  certain  items  such  as  fluctu- 
ations in  inventory,  which  nevertheless  affect  the  earn- 
ings of  the  business.  A statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
payments  would  represent  approximatelv  the  profit 
or  loss  if  the  business  were  strictly  upon  a cash  basis 
and  if  the  inventory  remained  constant  and  if  there 
w'ere  no  depreciation  of  any  substantial  amount.  This 
combination  of  circumstances  is  so  rare  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible. .A  cash  statement,  however,  is  of  value  in 
enabling  administrative  officers  to  form  judgments 
as  to  financial  policies.  Such  a statement  in  showing 
the  average  inflow  and  outgo  of  cash  during  previous 
periods  enables  such  officers  to  determine  in  a general 
way  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  available  for 
current  liabilities  during  the  succeeding  jieriods.  Such 
a statement  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  not  one  of  its  func- 
tions to  disclose  the  profit  or  loss  of  a business. 

The  use  of  cash  statements  to  disclose  profit  and 
loss  is  now  confined,  with  one  notable  exception, 
chiefly  to  clubs,  churches,  fraternal  societies  and  small 
businesses.  Until  recently  insurance  companies  made 
such  use  of  them  and  until  more  recently  cities  and 
other  governmental  bodies  did  likewise.  The  exce])- 
tion  noted  above  is  in  connection  with  the  I'ederal 
Income  Tax,  where  a cash  basis  is  still  re(|nired.  The 
return  or  report  concerning  the  income  of  corpora- 
tions contains  the  following  provision  : “Such  net  in- 
come shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
(Continued  on  554.) 
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FUNDAMENTAL  AIMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 

BOOKKEEPING* 

By  \V.  E.  Bartholomew. 


Bookkeeping  is  the  pioneer  among  commer- 
cial subjects.  The  earliest  business  schools 
taught  bookkeeping  primarily,  although  pen- 
manship and  commercial  arithmetic  were  given  a 
measure  oi  attention  in  their  relation  to  the  main 
subject.  The  high  schools  taught  bookkeeping  long 
before  commercial  courses  with  their  complete  list 
of  commercial  subjects  were  thought  of.  At  one 
time  it  was  a required  subject  for  one  of  the  aca- 
demic diplomas  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
New  York  State,  the  idea  being  that  a knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  was  desirable  in  a general  high 
school  education.  The  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
thus  marked  the  beginning  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. With  the  development  of  commercial  work  in 
the  high  schools  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  commercial  subjects,  bookkeeping  has 
retained  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
commercial  studies.  Today  a high  school  com- 
mercial course  is  considered  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name  unless  it  prescribes  two  or  three  years’  study 
of  this  subject.  Aside  from  the  “momentum  of  an 
earh^  start,”  the  general  conviction  that  bookkeep- 
ing has  direct  value  in  the  preparation  for  business 
life  tends  to  make  it  still  the  central  subject  in  the 
commercial  group  of  secondary  school  studies. 

That  a definite  purpose  must  characterize  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  goes  without  saying,  but 
just  what  this  purpose  is  may  not  always  be  clear  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  and  just  how  it  may  be  best 
accomplished  is  not  always  readily  understood.  The 
question  has  been  raised  rather  frequently  as  to  the 
real  value  of  bookkeeping  training  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  young  people  about  to  enter  business  life, 
with  a disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  as  an  element  in  prac- 
tical commercial  training.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
any  great  amount  of  educational  value  to  be  obtained 
in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  is  also  more  or  less 
a matter  of  dispute,  especially  when  the  question 
of  allowing  credit  for  the  subject  toward  college  en- 
trance is  considered.  It  may  be  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  examine  briefly  into  the  teaching  of  hook- 
keeping with  respect  to  fundamental  aims  and  to 
determine  if  possible  upon  methods  by  which  these 
aims  may  at  least  be  partly  realized.  xA.s  already  in- 
timated there  are  tw'O  points  of  view  from  which 
one  may  judge  the  value  of  bookkeeping  training, 
the  vocational  and  the  educational,  the  former  look- 
ing toward  values  directly  practical,  the  latter  look- 
ing more  toward  informational,  disciplinary  and 
cultural  values  in  the  subject. 

The  vocational  viewpoint  presupposes  that  the 
subject  matter  has  a close  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  business  office  and  that  the  school  training  will 
assist  the  boy  or  girl  in  taking  up  readily  the  duties 
of  a clerical  position.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  teaching  becomes  practical 
must  be  determined  by  how  successfully  the  work 
of  the  school  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
office.  The  character  of  the  work  of  the  business 

*The  above  paper  was  given  as  an  address  before  the  Business  Depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.,  July  4,  1916. 


office  has  changed  greatly  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  so  that  what  was  formerly  vocational 
instruction  in  bookkeeping  would  not  now  be  so 
considered.  During  that  time  we  have  witnessed 
the  remarkable  development  of  “big  business”  and 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  small  establishment. 
The  simple  methods  of  keeping  accounts,  requiring 
not  much  more  than  the  use  of  the  daybook,  journal 
and  ledger,  have  been  supplanted  by  elaborate  sys- 
tems of  accounts  and  statistical  bookkeeping,  in- 
volving all  the  modern  labor-saving  devices.  The 
work  of  the  modern  business  office  like  that  of  the 
factory,  which  it  may  control,  is  highly  specialized. 
Except  for  the  person  in  charge,  and,  perhaps,  a few 
of  his  assistants,  who  are  responsible  for  the  sys- 
tem and  who  supervise  the  keeping  of  the  records 
and  the  preparation  of  statements,  the  members  of 
the  office  force  are  each  charged  with  duties  of  a 
more  or  less  special  character.  The  mass  of  detail 
that  must  be  attended  to  demands  a subdivision  of 
labor. 

In  the  office  of  any  one  of  our  many  large 
corporations,  for  example,  the  accounts  receivable 
ledger  may  be  in  charge  of  one  or  several  clerks  ; 
the  voucher  register  may  be  kept  by  another  who 
distributes  to  the  register  the  items  from  the 
vouchers  prepared  by  other  clerks ; the  elaborate 
cost  system,  if  the  business  is  such  as  to  require  it, 
will  demand  the  services  of  a number  of  cost  clerks. 
One  or  more  clerks  may  devote  all  their  time  to 
verifying  and  checking  the  work  of  their  fellows, 
while  clerks  of  junior  grade  perform  the  duties 
contributory  to  the  larger  tasks. 

This  condition  is  quite  in  contrast  with  that  in 
the  small  business  office  in  which  one  person  fre- 
(luently  is  charged  not  only  with  making  the  book- 
keeping records,  but  also  with  performing  the  vari- 
ety of  details  incident  to  the  transactions  that  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  a day’s  business.  While  the 
bookkeeper  in  charge  of  the  small  office  needs  to 
have  a fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping principles  and  practice  and  of  business  pro- 
cedure, the  clerk  in  the  larger  office  has  very  little 
occasion  to  apply  even  the  elementary  principles  of 
bookkeeping.  He  needs  rather  the  ability  to  make 
simple  entries,  to  sort  and  tabulate  accurately  the 
data  collected  on  record  slips  and  to  recapitulate 
totals,  to  verify  and  check  carefully,  and  the  like ; 
moreover,  he  should  be  able  to  do  all  of  these  things 
with  facility  and  dispatch. 

Because  the  modern  office  presents  such  a varied 
assortment  of  clerical  duties,  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  made  investigations  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial work  that  bookkeeping  training  is  of  little 
value  as  a means  of  preparation  for  the  clerical  po- 
sitions. They  even  go  farther  and  say  that  for  these 
positions  no  preliminary  special  training  of  any 
kind  is  practical  and  that  general  training  and  per- 
sonal qualities  are  the  only  requisites.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  relative  unimportance  of  book- 
keeping instruction,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  intensive  work  of  the 
business  office.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  modify  our  method  of  presentation  so  as  to 
overcome  this  criticism  and  to  give  bookkee])ing  a 
real  vocational  value. 

As  you  know,  bookkeeping  instruction,  as  gen- 
erally carried  on,  centers  about  the  so-called  book- 
keeping set,  a series  of  connected  and  related  busi- 
ness transactions  designed  to  typify  business 
routine  from  the  making  of  the  investment  to  the 
closing  of  the  books  and  the  preparation  of  state- 
ments. Business  practice,  meaning  by  that  the 
preparation  and  the  handling  of  business  papers, 
forms  usually  a large  part  of  the  wjork  of  the  set. 
Now,  if  our  pupils  were  still  going  chiefly  into  the 
smaller  business  offices,  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  emphasizing  the  routine  of  business  transactions. 
Since,  however,  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who 
take  clerical  positions  find  themselves  confronted 
with  the  specialized  work  of  the  modern  office,  the 
value  of  this  form  of  bookkeeping  instruction  be- 
comes very  slight  indeed.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  make  a change  from  this  old-time  method 
of  presentation  to  the  topical  method  by  which  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject  may  be  treated  in- 
lensiyely  to  develop  skill  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
single  and  specialized  task.  Furthermore,  the  top- 
ical method  will  permit  the  application  of  sound 
teaching  principles  not  possible  by  the  other 
method.  Teachers  who  are  honest  enough  to  look 
at  results  squarely  find  that  the  pupil,  after  working 
through  a number  of  sets,  has  not  acquired  any 
great  facility  in  the  handling  of  papers  or  in  mak- 
ing entries  quickly  and  accurately,  and  that  he  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  principles  to  enable  him 
to  see  their  application  in  business  nor  any  ability 
to  interpret  bookkeeping  facts  in  their  relation  to 
business  conditions.  While  the  wide-awake  teacher 
introduces  methods  and  exercises  of  his  own,  he 
fails  to  secure  the  desired  results  because  of  the 
burden  placed  upon  him  in  reconstructing  his  teach- 
ing material.  The  bookkeeping  set  needs  to  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  a review  exercise 
of  principles  previously  learned  by  the  topical 
method. 

In  the  intensive  treatment  made  possible  by  this 
method  there  is  an  opportunity  for  giving  a training 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  clerical 
positions.  A few  illustrations  will  serve  to  make 
mv  meaning  clear.  Take  for  example  the  subject  of 
billing  or  invoicing.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  the 
correct  method  of  writing  an  invoice  and  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  various  types  of  invoices, 
exercises  typifying  the  work  of  the  invoice  clerk 
should  be  introduced.  With  a given  price-list,  a 
stock  of  orders  and  a pad  of  billheads,  he  should  be 
instructed  to  prepare  the  invoices,  list  them  on  a 
sales  sheet,  which  may  contain  columns  for  differ- 
ent departments  of  a business,  and  make  a recap- 
itulation of  the  totals.  Similar  exercises  may  be 
prepared  for  the  writing  of  notes  and  the  subse- 
quent recording  in  the  bill  book.  The  work  of  the 
cashier  may  be  illustrated  by  giving  the  pupil  a 
page  of  the  cashbook  with  instructions  to  enter  the 
cash  receipts  from  the  record  slips  or  the  original 
cash  papers  and  the  cash  payments  from  the  stubs 
of  a check  book,  the  page  to  be  properly  balanced 
as  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  distribution  of 
charges  from  vouchers  to  a voucher  register  may 
also  be  made  an  excellent  exercise.  Exercises  of 


this  character  afford  drill  in  “working  under  pres- 
sure,” something  that  is  demanded  of  all  office 
workers.  In  every  bit  of  this  work  accuracy  and 
facility  in  execution  must  be  emphasized  and  in- 
sisted upon.  For  practice  in  verifying  and  check- 
ing, the  completed  exercises  will  furnish  excellent 
material.  These  important  bits  of  office  training 
are  usually  much  neglected,  for  even  in  the  matter 
of  postings  pupils  are  often  taught  to  check  only 
in  case  they  fail  to  get  equal  totals  in  the  trial  bal- 
ance. No  wonder  the  business  man  loses  patience 
with  the  school  when  it  sends  out  pupils  who  caa 
not  do  the  things  that  are  to  him  so  elementary  and 
so  fundamental.  If  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been 
described  here  is  introduced  into  the  early  part  of 
our  bookkeeping  instruction,  and  for  that  matter 
continued  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  book- 
keeping course,  the  training  then  becomes  decidedly 
vocational  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  modern 
business  office.  Furthermore,  while  the  pupils  who 
may  be  obliged  to  leave  school  early  are  receiving 
the  kind  of  training  they  need  most,  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  continue  their  schooling 
are  getting  the  best  sort  of  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  subject. 

I have  not  said  anything  about  the  adaptation  of 
subject  matter  to  the  requirements  of  the  clerical 
positions.  The  great  variety  of  methods  for  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  makes  it  inadvisable  to 
model  too  closely  after  the  practice  of  any  particu- 
lar office.  The  teacher  should,  of  course,  introduce 
forms  and  methods  that  he  finds  in  common  practice, 
but  any  use  that  he  makes  of  them  should  be  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  better  the  principles  involved 
and  not  with  a view  to  fitting  the  boy  or  girl  for 
the  special  duties  in  which  such  forms  or  methods 
are  required.  The  vocational  purpose  will  be  real- 
ized better  by  duplicating  as  closely  as  possible  some 
of  the  working  conditions  in  which  the  pupil  will 
ultimately  find  himself  than  by  attempting  to  em- 
body the  exact  duties  of  any  specialized  clerical  po- 
sitions that  happen  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
teacher. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  Properly  taught, 
the  subject  possesses  important  educational  value 
and  may  thus  become  a factor  in  the  general  train- 
ing not  only  of  commercial  pupils  but  of  all  high 
school  pupils.  A knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  accounts  and  of  business  procedure  will 
enable  the  clerk  in  the  specialized  position  to  under- 
stand better  how  his  particular  unit  of  work  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  accounting  system. 
With  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  application 
of  bookkeeping  principles  in  the  system  in  use  in 
his  office,  he  will  be  better  qualified  for  the  advance- 
ment that  every  office  clerk  has  reason  to  expect. 
If  the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  made  to  include  also 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounts  and  ac- 
counting records,  it  then  becomes  a ])art  of  the 
broad  training  for  business  which  we  like  to  claim 
for  commercial  education,  since  the  man  of  affairs 
requires  a knowledge  of  principles  of  accounting  for 
a better  understanding  of  the  progress  and  status 
of  his  business  as  shown  by  the  bookkeeping  rec- 
ords. We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of 
smothering  this  educational  feature  of  the  subject 
by  a mass  of  details  of  business  practice ; neither 
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should  we  mistake  the  “body  for  the  substance,”  as 
we  are  likely  to  do  if  we  consider  a bookkeeping 
exercise,  involving,  for  example,  transactions  of  a 
dry  goods  or  furniture  business,  as  a means  for 
teaching  the  bookkeeping  of  the  particular  business 
rather  than  for  teaching  the  principles  illustrated  in 
their  application  to  that  type  of  business. 

The  bookkeeping  or  business  practice  set  with  its 
distracting  business  routine  and  its  superabundance 
of  business  practice  has  hindered  the  sort  of  teach- 
ing that  gives  the  subject  its  real  educational  value. 
For  success  in  teaching,  a subject  matter  thor- 
oughly organized  and  principles  clearly  stated  and 
fully  demonstrated  are  indispensable.  The  logical 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  pre- 
cludes, therefore,  any  extended  use  of  the  business 
narrative  with  its  stress  chiefly  upon  routine  but  re- 
({uires  instead  a topical  treatment  in  which  the 
subject  is  developed  tO})ic  by  topic  and  principle  by 
principle,  each  topic  or  principle  being  expanded  or 
demonstrated  sufficiently  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner. 

While  most  people  are  willing  to  admit  that  book- 
keeping, properly  taught,  furnishes  a field  for  the 
development  of  mental  qualities,  there  are  few  out- 
side the  commercial  teaching  profession  who  have 
any  appreciation  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
subject.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  written  record  or  statement  is  so  much  in  evi- 
dence in  bookkeeping  wmrk.  They  do  not  appreci- 
ate that  this  is  or  should  be  merely  the  formal  ex- 
|)ression  of  results  obtained  by  the  very  best  appli- 
cation of  the  trained  powers  of  the  mind.  Of  course 
if  the  instruction  stops  with  giving  directions  for 
the  mechanical  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  written  record,  it  results  in  little  or  no  mental 
discipline.  When  a teacher,  taking  up  financial 
statements  for  the  first  time,  says  to  his  class, 
“Take  a sheet  of  journal  paper,  write  the  heading 
on  the  blue  line  above  the  double  red  line,  write  on 
the  first  line  below  thus  and  so  and  place  the 
amount  in  the  second  money  column,”  and  con- 
tinues throughout  with  an  occasional  direction  to 
draw  a red  line  here  and  a double  red  line  there 
and  gives  no  other  instruction,  he  is  training  his 
class  in  manual  ability  only,  not  by  any  means  in 
the  power  of  reason,  judgment  and  the  other  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

In  a recent  report’  on  commercial  work  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  given  the  following  list  of  mental 
qualities  most  desired  in  business; 

Ability  to  associate  ideas  and  to  group  facts. 

Habit  of  seeing  part  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Ability  to  note  resemblances. 

Ability  to  make  deductions. 

Sense  of  system  ; classification  and  subordination. 

Judgment. 

Conscious  habits  of  attention,  observation,  mem- 
ory. 

Ability  to  assimilate  ideas  and  facts. 

.•\ccuracy. 

.As  the  writer  says,  bookkeeping  furnishes  the  prac- 
tice field  for  all  the  reasoning  qualities  and  an 
abundant  chance  for  drill  in  the  habit  of  accuracy. 
If  time  permitted,  it  could  be  shown  wherein  these 
qualities  are  trained  to  a greater  or  less  degree  in 

‘‘“Boys  anti  Girls  in  Commercial  Work,”  prepared  by  Bertha  M. 
Stevens  for  the  Cleveland  Educational  Survey. 


one  or  another  phase  of  the  subject.  Aside  from 
the  routine  work  of  making  entries,  posting,  etc., 
the  problems  involved  in  the  preparation  of  an  in- 
come and  profit  and  loss  statement,  in  opening  and 
closing  entries,  in  ])artnership  settlements  and  the 
like,  furnish  an  excellent  op])ortunity  for  develoj)- 
ing  the  ability  to  associate  ideas  and  to  group  facts, 
the  habit  of  seeing  part  in  the  relation  to  the  wdiole, 
the  sense  of  system,  judgment  and  accuracy,  The 
study  of  such  topics  as  depreciation  and  reserves 
affords  excellent  training  in  reason  and  judgment. 
The  ability  to  make  deductions  is  exercised  in  the 
analytical  study  of  the  accounting  facts  that  pupils 
should  be  recjuired  to  make  all  through  the  course. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that 
disciplinary  training  results  from  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  rather  than  from  the  subject  matter  itself. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  have  in  mind  a 
consciocis  aim  in  this  direction.  He  must  regard  a 
thorough-going  treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  im- 
portant consideration  and  in  accomplishing  his  de- 
sired purpose,  he  will  obtain  as  a by-product  of  his 
teaching  the  trained  minds  of  the  pupils.  Just  as 
the  by-product  in  an  industry  may  possess  greater 
value  than  the  primary  product,  the  mental  quali- 
ties the  pupil  acquires  may  ultimately  be  of  greater 
value  to  him  than  the  knowledge  he  has  gained 
of  the  subject. 

Finally,  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  can  be  given 
cultural  value,  if  we  take  Dr.  John  Dewey’s  defini- 
tion of  culture  as  the  vital  union  of  information  and 
discipline,  designating  the  socialization  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  whole  outlook  upon  life  and  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.  Many  of  the  economic  forces 
operating  in  the  different  phases  of  activity,  are 
defined  in  a language  expressed  in  accounting 
terms.  Bookkeeping,  therefore,  in  its  proper  pre- 
sentation not  only  should  contribute  a broader  under- 
of  the  phenomena  of  business  in  their  relation  to 
standing  of  the  activities  of  commercial  life,  but 
should  enable  the  possessor  of  a knowledge  of  its 
principles  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  significance 
the  rest  of  his  affairs. 
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amount  of  the  income  of  such  corporations  received 
during  the  year  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  within  the  year  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  its  business.” 

This  article  concludes  the  present  series,  and  this 
department  as  such  will  be  discontinued.  The  editor 
wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  readers  who  have 
showm  their  interest  in  the  articles  through  corre- 
spondence with  him  and  to  exi)ress  his  readiness  to 
discuss  further  any  other  matters  suggested  by  the 
articles. 


Well-trained  and  disciplined  minds  are  more  pow- 
erful than  armies  and  navies.  Through  them  civiliza- 
tion is  advanced,  humanity  is  raised  to  higher  altitudes, 
and  grander  glories  are  achieved. 

Business  education  is  an  asset  wmrth  thousands.  It 
is  an  equipment  for  life's  work.  It  gives  pow’er  to 
earn.  It  destroys  poverty  and  enthrones  prosperity. 
It  cannot  be  lost  or  stolen. — George  Soule. — Sixtietir 
Annual  Commencement  Address. 


August,  1916. 
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A METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING 

By  Louis  Tanz. 


Methods  in  bookkeeping  instruction  have 
generally  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  to  the 
teacher  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  The  causes  for  these  reactions  are  not 
difficult  to  discover. 

Most  of  our  text  books — we  may  safely  say  all — 
begin  the  subject  in  a most  scientific  way:  The 
presentation  of  definitions,  to  serve  as  a foundation 
for  the  later  study.  However,  the -authors  some- 
how seem  to  forget  that  beginners  in  any  subject 
object  to  memorizing  a great  number  of  definitions, 
the  meanings  and  bearings  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend.  It  is  true  that  these  definitions  are 
often  illustrated,  but  the  illustration  itself  renders 
the  subject  still  more  clouded.  Even  if  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  definitions  is  grasped,  the  student  ques- 
tions the  utility  of  this  information  ; he  observes 
that  bookkeepers  spend  no  time  in  theorizing  but 
are  occupied  in  doing  things. 

Not  for  one  instant  will  the  desirability  of  a 
scientific  preparation  be  disiiuted.  A scientific 
foundation  is  essential,  if  the  student  is  to  have  a 
broad,  firm  hold  on  the  subject.  The  student  who  is 
aware  of  isolated  facts,  disjointed  and  unrelated, 
cannot  be  said  to  know  any  liookkeeping  worth 
mentioning.  A knowledge  that  fits  in,  one  part  with 
the  other,  that  gives  a comprehensive  outlook, 
should  be  the  goal  of  every  teacher. 

Then,  too,  science,  in  the  last  analysis,  underlies 
all  art  and,  hence,  is  of  greater  importance  than  art, 
although  the  doing  of  things,  skill  in  execution,  is 
the  standard  whereby  we  are  judged.  However, 
while  science  underlies  all  art,  it  comes  after  art ; 
therefore,  it  would  seem  but  right  to  teach  the  art 
of  bookkeeping,  the  skill  in  recording,  before  the 
science  is  formally  undertaken.  Having  the  skill, 
the  student  can  see  for  himself  the  presence  of  uni- 
versal ])rinciples,  as  true  as  the  principles  of  jiliysics, 
etc. 

Teachers  of  bookkeeping  have  been  accused  of 
wasting  too  much  time  on  arithmetical  calculations. 
By  this  is  meant  the  giving  of  transactions  that  re- 
quire multiplication,  etc.,  before  the  transaction 
can  be  entered  or  posted.  The  following,  taken 
from  a well  known  test,  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the 
common  practice  in  this  regard : 

"April  3 Purchase  for  Cash  from  L.  A.  Wright 

& Co. 

1000  Bushels  Oats 
125  Barrels  Flour 

".April  4 Sell  E.  Al.  Smythe  & Co.,  for  Cash. 

900  Bushels  Oats 
900  " Corn  at  your  sell- 

ing price.” 

(This  refers  the  student  to  a price  list,  whereon 
he  will  find  the  selling  price  needed.) 

Bookkeeping  may  be  conceived  as  arithmetic  set 
up  in  a peculiar  way,  employing  a distinct  set  of 
terms  and  forms : but  we  must  exclude  the  me- 
chanics of  arithmetic  and  their  applications.  It  is 
true  that  the  bookkeejier  who  is  not  proficient  in 
the  four  fundamental  processes  and  the  applica- 
tions of  percentage  is  not  f)erfect ; but  how  much 


more  imjierfect  is  the  mathematician  who  cannot 
do  his  bookkeeping!  It  is  desirable  that  the  book- 
keeper be  expert  in  figures  ; but  primarily  he  is  con- 
cerned with  accounts.  Given  a certain  arithmetic 
result,  how  would  a bookkeeper  show  it  ? It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  this  is  the  true  problem  in  book- 
keeping. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  the  cor- 
rect presentation  of  any  subject,  or  of  any  topic  of 
any  subject,  requires  that  it  be  developed  from 
something  the  student  already  knows.  Appercep- 
tion is  at  the  basis  of  modern  educational  practice. 
It  seems  beyond  belief  that  authors  of  text  books 
in  bookkeeping,  and,  following  their  examples, 
teachers  of  the  subject,  have  failed  to  search  for  ap- 
perceptive masses  in  teaching  their  subject.  The 
student  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  a new  study,  one  that  bore  no  relation  to 
anything  he  had  learned  before. 

A little  reflection  will  show  the  error  of  this  as- 
sumption. After  all,  the  student  about  to  study 
bookkeeping  needs  to  be  introduced  only  to  its 
language  and  forms.  Fie  already  knows  arithmetic  ; 
he  can  write ; all  he  has  to  do  now  is  apply  this 
knowledge  in  a certain  way,  and  he  is  a bookkeeper. 
If  this  is  so,  consider  the  great  apjierceptive  mass 
before  us.  How  easy  it  becomes  to  develop  the  sub- 
ject from  what  the  student  already  knows! 

An  example  will  emphasize  the  remarks  made 
above.  It  is  at  present  agreed  that  the  Cash  Ac- 
count ought  to  be  presented  first,  because  it  has ‘a 
point  of  contact  with  the  student’s  interests,  be- 
cause it  can  be  conceived  most  readily.  But  it  is 
notorious  that  teachers  have  been  content  with 
simply  illustrating  and  applying  the  principles 
underlying  this  account  when  they  might  very 
easily  have  developed  them. 

If  we  jiresented  a series  of  cash  transactions  to 
one  who  had  never  studied  bookkeeping  before 
and  asked  him  to  determine  how  much  had  been  re- 
ceived, how  much  spent,  and,  from  these  two,  how 
much  was  on  hand,  we  should  be  beginning  the  sub- 
ject at  the  point  of  contact.  The  student  is  familiar 
with  cash,  he  nows  what  is  wanted,  and  there  is  a 
problem  before  him.  All  these  arouse  an  interest. 
The  student  presents  his  solution.  Now  the  teacher 
points  out  how  bookkeepers  solve  the  prolilem.  If 
this  method  appears  to  be  too  difficult,  ask  the  stu- 
dents to  notice  a bank  pass  book.  What  is  done 
with  receipts  or  deposits  ? How  are  the  payments 
or  withdrawals  shown  ? This  method  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  presenting  any  number  of  topics. 

The  olcler  texts  used  to  present  one  set  of  trans- 
actions from  one  end  of  the  books  through  to  the 
other ; i.e.,  the  later  transactions  depended  upon 
previous  work.  This  was  done  to  get  the  student 
into  the  bookkeeper’s  attitude  ; He  has  to  work  out 
one  set  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and 
only  one  set.  Few  modern  texts  follow  this  course. 
The  solution  of  many  short  narratives  is  far  superior 
to  the  older  way.  It  prevents  a student  from  be- 
coming discouraged  because  he  cannot  locate  a mis- 
take made  three  months  earlier ; students  who  are 
absent  can  catch  up  easily  by  omitting  one  or  more 
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sets;  since  interest  shifts,  many  problems  will  take 
care  of  many  interests. 

Having  applied  the  knowledge  developed  to  vari- 
ous sets  of  transactions,  the  student  is  now  in  a 
position  to  answer  questions  that  will  bring  out  the 
definitions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
student  frames  the  definition  from  his  own  experi- 
ences. Where  these  are  faulty  or  incomplete,  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  unchanged  until  the  occa- 
sion arises  when  the  definition  will  not  fit.  Here 
the  student  himself  observes  his  weaknesses,  his 
limitations,  and  himself  corrects  them. 

The  one  objection  to  this  is  the  wrong  impression 
made  by  the  wrong  generalization.  We  know  that 
false  conceptions  first  made  tend  to  retain  their 
places,  even  when  the  correct  ones  are  presented 
later.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  very  young  and 
not  so  greatly  of  the  adolescent.  Bookkeeping  is  a 
secondary  school  study  and  hence  the  correct  gen- 
eralization will  more  easily  dislodge  the  false  be- 
cause of  the  greater  mental  control  and  power  of 
the  student. 

A modern  method  of  teaching  bookkeeping,  then, 
must  eliminate  the  errors  complained  of.  This  will 
result  if  the  following  topical  outline  is  kept  in 
mind ; 

1.  From  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

2.  Elimination  of  arithmetical  calculations. 

3.  Derivation  of  necessary  definitions,  as  re- 
quired. 

4.  Short  and  numerous  exercises. 

5.  Reviews. 

The  application  of  the  method  as  outlined  can  be 
followed  in  the  teaching  of  the  Cash  Account. 

Your  employer,  Alfred  Eliott,  receives  and  pays 
out  cash  as  stated  below : 

March  1.  Received  $2, ,100  from  Harris  & Co. 

March  4.  Bought  $1,000  merchandise  for  cash. 
March  9.  Paid  rent  $250. 

March  10.  Received  $480  from  Wilson  & Pick. 

March  12.  Paid  wages  $120. 

March  17.  Sold  $880  merchandise  for  cash. 

March  19.  Paid  Martin  Jones  $350. 

March  22.  Bought  $475  merchandise  for  cash. 

March  24.  Paid  Baker  & Sons  $600. 

March  28.  Received  $525  from  Wilmarth  & Hub- 
bard. 

March  30.  Paid  wages  $135. 

Determine  the  amount  received,  paid,  and  on 
hand. 

The  correct  bookkeeping  solution  is  next  pre- 
sented. Each  student  compares  his  work  with  the 
technical  form.  This  leads  him  to  note  what  each 
column  in  the  ledger  is  for,  how  entries  are  made 
therein.  The  next  step  is  the  solution  of  other 
problems,  similar  in  character  but  not  exceeding 
15  transactions.  After  the  completion  of  this  work, 
questions  in  theory  may  be  put,  always  such  as  to 
require  thought.  Among  the  many  advantages  of 
this  procedure,  we  may  mention  : 

1.  Interest  and  self-activity  are  aroused.  The 
student  has  a problem  to  solve.  This  means  that 
all  the  skill  and  knowledge  the  student  possesses 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  work  at  hand. 

2.  The  student  becomes  his  own  teacher  to  a cer- 
tain extent.  He,  himself,  sees  the  differences  be- 
tween bookkeeping  and  arithmetic.  After  verv 
little  practice,  he  will  know  what  each  column  is 


for ; this  he  will  have  gained  without  specific  in- 
structions from  the  teacher. 

3.  Definitions  may  be  developed  after  several  ex- 
ercises have  been  worked.  These  generalizations 
should  come  from  the  student,  for  he  has  the  par- 
ticulars out  of  which  the  universal  principles  are  to 
be  drawn. 


SALES  SCHOOLS 

{Continued  front  page  543.) 
which  this  particular  institution  will  produce  and 
market.  For  example,  in  the  steel  industry  the 
grade  of  steel  produced  is  so  carefully  tested  that 
the  goods  contracted  for  must  reach  a certain 
standard.  It  is  possible  for  any  first-class  institu- 
tion producing  steel  to  produce  goods  of  any  grade 
and  the  price  is  quite  generally  fixed  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  grade.  Time  will  not  permit 
following  this  line  of  argument,  except  that  it  must 
be  evident  that  service  would  be  the  determining 
characteristic  in  marketing  of  this  nature. 

To  summarize  then,  a school  to  teach  salesman- 
ship should  embrace  in  its  curriculums  all  available 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

First : Knowledge  of  psychology. 

Second : Knowledge  of  human  temperaments — 
that  the  selection  of  salesmen  be  made  from  those 
who  naturally  prefer  to  deal  with  people  rather 
than  things  ; in  a word  those  who  like  the  “game.” 

Third : A thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  to 
be  sold  and  an  equally  thorough  knowledge  of 
goods  in  competition. 

Fourth:  A knowledge  of  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign territories  in  which  such  goods  may  be  mar- 
keted and  the  conditions  under  which  marketing 
must  be  done. 

Fifth : A knowledge  of  the  service  which  the  in- 
stitution with  which  the  salesman  is  connected, 
sells  with  its  goods. 

Sixth : An  understanding  of  the  technical  ele- 
ments of  a sale. 

All  of  these  separate  sub-divisions  can  be  re- 
duced to  teachable  form  but  so  far  as  I am  advised 
there  is  no  “Sales  School”  in  existence  at  this  time 
which  embraces  all  of  the  knowledge  above  out- 
lined. As  a matter  of  fact  what  are  commonly 
termed  “Sales  Schools”  could  be  more  correctly 
classified  as  “Sales  Conferences.” 


RUTS 

'T'HERE  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  a rut 
and  a grave ; a grave  is  deeper  and  harder  to  get 
out  of,  that’s  all.  In  this  age  of  intensive  specializa- 
tion in  business — particularly  in  the  layout  and  appor- 
tionment of  executive  duties,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  think 
and  function  in  a rut.  We  don't  have  to  become  our 
own  grave  diggers — modern  business  is  not  neces- 
sarily a cemetery.  We  spend  only  about  one-third  of 
our  time  in  performing  our  specialized  duties.  There 
are  many  hours  when  by  means  of  study  and  observa- 
tion we  can  pull  ourselves  to  the  top  of  the  knoll  and 
look  about  us  and  study  the  scenery.  It  is  the  men 
who  do  this  very  thing  that  acquire  perspective,  and 
perspective  always  widens  a rut  into  an  upward  lead- 
ing highway,  never  deepens  it  into  a grave.  Look  up 
and  around  you,  not  down  all  the  time.  Get  out  of  the 
rut. — The  Pace  Student. 
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Association  and  Convention  News 


N.  E.  A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

’T'HE  first  conference  of  the  Business  Department  of  the 
^ National  Education  Association  at  Washington  Irving 
High  School  on  the  forenoon  of  July  4,  was  attended  by 
about  eighty  teachers.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  director  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  president  of  the 
section,  opened  the  meeting  with  informal  remarks  on  the 
good  attendance,  considering  the  date,  and  .an  expression  of 
his  belief  in  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment. 

W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Inspector  of  Commercial  Education 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  was  the  first  speaker  and  took 
up  the  subject  “The  Fundamental  Aim  in  Teaching  Com- 
mercial Subjects.”  (This  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  The 
Bu.siness  Journal.) 

The  subject  of  “Penmanship  in  the  Commercial  High 
School”  was  discussed  by  H.  G.  Healey,  editor  of  The  Busi- 
ness Journal.  It  was  recommended  that  penmanship  be 
:studied  throughout  the  four  years  of  a high  school  course 
with  the  goal,  not  an  imitation  of  copy,  but  the  establishment 
of  habits  of  writing  that  would  not  be  shattered  by  working 
under  pressure. 

The  penmanship  now  taught  needs  closer  adaptation  to  busi- 
ness requirements ; that  is,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  in 
condensed  space,  in  narrow  columns,  etc. 

I'he  teacher’s  first  duty  is  the  analysis  of  each  individual’s 
handwriting  and  the  elimination  of  faults,  after  which  cor- 
rect habits  can  be  formed. 

The  use  of  the  stop  watch  was  advised  and  the  require- 
ment of  a speed  of  from  six  to  ten  strokes  per  second.  En- 
durance should  be  cultivated  by  working  under  pressure  as 
was  advised  in  the  discussion  of  bookkeeping.  The  element- 
ary movement  drills  are  seldom  needed  in  the  high  school, 
except  in  occasional  cases.  In  general  the  sentence  and  para- 
graph should  be  reached  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  study 
should  not  aim  to  destroy  individuality  in  writing,  but  merely 
to  control  it. 

In  high  schools  where  penmanship  is  not  a definite  study 
throughout  the  course,  it  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
bookkeeping  department. 

In  the  discussion  following,  the  question  of  excusing  indi- 
viduals was  rai.sed,  and  the  speaker  agreed  that  it  should  often 
be  done.  Another  teacher  inquired  why  writing  so  often  de- 
teriorated immediately  after  the  study  was  dropped  and  it 
was  the  opinion  that  pupils  forget  the  shape  of  letters  be- 
cause they  have  never  visualized  them  perfectly.  A method 
which  would  lay  less  emphasis  on  exercises  and  more  on  per- 
fect visualization  of  the  form  was  recommended. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
have  to  write  too  much  and  too  fast  to  write  well.  The  work 
in  composition,  which  requires  thinking  and  executing  at  the 
same  time,  and  rapidly,  is  too  difficult  for  young  children. 

The  subject  of  “Teaching  Typewriting  in  Commercial  High 
Schools”  was  next  discussed  by  F.  R.  Beygrau  of  the  New 
York  City  High  School  of  Commerce.  He  advised  that  type- 
writing be  taken  up  in  the  first  year,  in  fact,  “the  earlier  the 
better.”  Given  interest,  attention  and  will,  the  study  can  then 
■develop  concentration.-  It  is  wrong  to  regard  the  subject  as 
rnechanical ; time  is  wasted  unless  will  power  and  concentra- 
tion are  developed. 

For  the  touch  method,  shields  and  blank  keys  are  always 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  large  classes.  Prof. 
Beygrau  sketched  his  method  of  teaching  beginners  in  a dark 
room,  with  directions,  copy,  etc.,  thrown  on  a screen  by  a 
5tereopticon  slide.  This  device  compels  touch  typing  and 
aids  concentration.  The  parts  of  the  machine  are  also  ex- 
plained to  large  classes  by  means  of  pictures.  The  card  re- 
cord of  perfect  exercises  handed  in  by  each  student  was  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  Beygrau  and  highly  recommended.  This  con- 
sists of  a card  with  numbers  around  the  edge  which  represent 
the  exercises  required.  When  an  exercise  is  handed  in  per- 
fectly completed,  its  number  is  punched.  This  record  stim- 
ulates interest  and  prevents  students  from  questioning  marks. 

In  speaking  of  correlation  with  other  subjects.  Prof.  Bey- 
,grau  warned  against  too  much  emphasis  on  “100  words  in 


shorthand”  and  not  enough  on  the  finished  product — the  type- 
written letter.  He  referred  briefly  to  the  coming  need  for 
correlation  with  the  modern  language  department,  in  the 
course  of  national  trade  expansion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper.  Prof.  Beygrau 
mentioned  his  experiments  with  young  children  as  typists 
and  his  teaching  of  typewriting  to  the  blind.  The  question 
of  correcting  papers  was  raised,  and  Prof.  Beygrau  stated 
that  50  % of  his  papers  were  corrected  and  returned  with  the 
aid  of  his  class  in  “Office  Training.”  He  said  he  believed  in 
returning  just  as  many  corrected  papers  as  possible. 

W.  J.  McCarthy,  director  of  the  Business  Practice  course 
at  Packard’s  Commercial  School,  New  York  City,  discussed 
the  “Organization  of  an  Office  Practice  Course  for  the  Com- 
mercial High  School.” 

The  student  entering  the  course  becomes  a business  man, 
an  owner  of  property  with  interests  to  protect.  The  director 
prepares  a narrative  for  each  student.  He  is  told  to  “buy 
office  fixtures,”  for  instance : the  details  are  left  to  him.  Later 
he  gets  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  notes  given,  the 
preparation  of  his  initial  pay-roll,  etc.  The  other  students 
are  his  debtors  and  creditors  with  whom  he  does  business. 
Some  may  be  willing  to  take  his  signature ; some  may  be 
pressing  him  for  payment.  Prices  fluctuate  and  he  has  to 
protect  his  property.  His  work  is  not  merely  that  of  a book- 
keeper, but  of  an  intelligent  proprietor.  His  books,  at  first, 
are  simple  and  include  only  a cash  book,  sales  book,  journal 
and  ledger ; but  such  matters  as  depreciation,  provision  for 
bad  debts,  inventories,  etc.,  come  up  for  solution. 

Later  several  proprietors  combine.  They  must  arrange  for 
different  representatives  to  be  present  at  all  periods  of  the 
day  to  attend  to  the  firm’s  interests.  Firms  later  form  cor- 
porations and  the  members  become  stockholders  and  invest- 
ors. Mr.  McCarthy  here  asked  some  pointed  questions  as  to  what 
the  average  teacher  knew  of  the  procedure  of  incorporation, 
about  explaining  a complex  balance  sheet  to  a class,  or  about 
the  value  of  common  stock  showing  no  par  value. 

Goods  in  various  stages  of  manufacture  and  by-products 
are  represented  by  different  colored  cards  and  are  bought, 
sold  and  inventoried ; representative  money,  legal  forms  and 
papers  are  used.  Adding  machines  and  other  devices  come 
into  frequent  use.  There  are  among  the  firms  wholesale  and 
commission  companies,  transportation  companies,  student 
banks,  etc.  The  course  is  a dramatization  of  business,  which 
aims  toward  the  cultivation  of  initiative,  sound  judgment  and 
business  ability.  The  establishment  of  such  a course  in  two 
or  more  high  schools  in  the  same  city  would  give  opportunity 
for  working  out  intercommunication  problems. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday  forenoon,  July  6.  The  first  ad- 
dress was  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  president  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia.  Linder  the  subject  “Economics  in  the  Commer- 
cial High  School,”  a most  excellent  argument  was  presented 
for  giving  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  to  a science 
which  is  needed  to  prepare  the  individual  for  complete  living 
in  this  age  of  which  the  keynote  is  economic,  to  replace  class 
distinctions  with  class  co-operation  and  understanding  and  to 
raise  social  standards  above  money-mania  and  “the  almighty 
dollar.”  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  publish  this  ad- 
dress in  full  in  our  September  issue. 

The  next  subject  was  “The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  Busi- 
ness Education,”  by  Louise  B.  Krause,  ex-president  of  the 
Chicago  Library  Club  and  librarian  with  H.  AI.  Byllesby  &• 
Company,  Chicago.  In  introducing  her  subject  Aliss  Krause 
said ; “Business  is  no  longer  conducted  by  rule  of  thumb  meth- 
ods, and  there  is  a science  of  business  just  as  truly  as  there 
is  a science  of  law  or  medicine.”  Business  has  its  literature, 
but  it  is  a literature  so  widely  scattered,  so  varied  in  form  and 
drawn  from  so  many  sources  that  it  must  be  sought  out. 
The  recognition  of  these  facts  has  led  to  the  collection  of 
business  libraries  by  large  organizations,  in  addition  to  the 
resources  offered  by  the  technical,  civic  and  business  depart- 
ments of  the  large  public  libraries.  The  library  in  the  office 
has,  in  fact,  passed  the  stage  of  experimentation. 

The  small  business  house  needs  this  same  thing  equally 
with  the  large  house.  In  such  cases,  a stenographer  or  private 
secretary  would  l)e  most  interested,  and  would  also  probably 
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Ready  August  i,  igi6. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS. 

By  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

A Revised  Edition. 

Cloth,  224  pp.,  i2mo,  $1.00. 

A single  examination  copy  will  be  mailed 
post-free  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or 
school-officer  for  fifty  cents. 

Publisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


YOUR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

for  next  year  can  be  selected  from  Lyons  and 
Carnahan’s  line,  which  includes  such  well- 
known  texts  as 

Lyons’  Bookkeeping 
Modern  Accountant  Revised 
Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand 
Modern  Typewriting 
Modern  Business  English 
Burgess’  Commercial  Law 
New  Business  Speller 

and  others.  VVe  puldish  a good  book  on  every 
commercial  subject  taught  in  either  the  book- 
keeping or  shorthand  department.  On  several 
subjects,  the  beginning  bookkeeping,  for  in- 
stance, we  offer  a choice  of  texts,  each  with  a 
different  plan  of  presentation. 

Write  for  our  1916  price  list. 

LYONS  & CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  131  E.  23d  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  \ ORK 


have  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  The  business  library  must 
be  pragmatic.  The  books  in  it  must  justify  their  purchase 
by  their  availability.  The  librarian  should  know  what  kind 
of  book  is  needed  and  how  it  should  be  used.  The  object 
of  the  business  library  may  be  first  for  the  information  of 
those  employed  and  interested  in  the  business,  such  informa- 
tion to  be  acquired  by  study  such  as  they  would  give  to  any 
text-book ; but  the  principal  use  of  the  business  library,  as 
of  any  library,  would  be  to  answer  the  many  questions  that 
in  these  days  are  constantly  coming  up.  For  instance,  the 
following  are  samples  of  some  of  the  questions  that  con- 
tinually arise; 

( 1 ) Where  is  the  magazine,  Power,  published  ? 

(2)  Where  is  Mills  College? 

(3)  What  is  the  correct  name  of  a particular  govern- 

ment official? 

(4)  What  are  the  principal  hotels  in  some  other  city? 

(5)  Information  is  wanted  as  to  some  well-known  ex- 

pert to  conduct  an  investigation  for  the  company. 

(6)  The  population  of  some  particular  city  is  desired. 

Business  people  show  a surprising  inability  to  use  the  pub- 
lic library  and  the  other  sources  of  information  which  may 
be  at  hand.  Miss  Krause  recommended  that  all  students 
taking  business  courses  should  be  taught  all  about  the  use  of 
the  public  library,  its  borrowing  privileges,  its  reference 
librarian,  its  special  collections,  etc.  They  should  learn  how 
to  use  encyclopedias,  handbooks  of  statistical  information,  in- 
de.xes  of  periodical  literature,  Rand-McNally’s  Commercial 
Atlas,  Lippincott’s  Gazetteer,  “Who’s  Who  in  America’’  and 
similar  reference  books.  They  should  know  the  uses  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  Office  and  the  monthly  cata- 
logue of  government  publications.  The  ability  to  find  infor- 
mation is  not  a matter  of  intuition  but  of  training,  and  such 
training  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  one  depart- 
ment of  business  education  which  is  not  now  producing  a 
sufficient  or  satisfactory  supply  of  workers — the  study  of 
filing.  All  the  filing  schemes  which  are  being  used  in  business 
todaj^  are  adaptations  of  the  principles  of  classifying  and 
cataloguing  as  taught  by  modern  library  science. 

Miss  Krause  concluded  with  the  statement  that  no  two 
subjects  related  to  commercial  teaching  needed  more  earnest 
attention  than  a working  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  busi- 
ness information  and  a knowledge  of  filing.  She  also  stated 
that  such  business  education  must  be  built  on  a solid  founda- 
tion of  general  education. 

I'Mllowing  this,  Robert  Montgomery,  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Accounting  at  Columbia  University,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  “How  Can  Teachers  Increase  the 
Efficiency  of  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Courses.’’  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  address  will  appear  in  full  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Business  Journal. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  followed  by  George  Burton  Hotch- 
kiss, Professor  of  Business  English  and  head  of  the  Adver- 
tising and  Market  Division  of  New  York  University.  His 
subject  was  “The  Teaching  of  Business  English  and  Adver- 
tising in  Business  High  Schools.’’  Professor  Hotchkiss  said 
the  first  question  was,  “Why  should  we  teach  business  Eng- 
lish?” and  second  “How  should  we  teach  it?”  In  view  of 
our  recently  awakened  Americanism,  it  seemed  a pity,  he 
said,  that  when  our  forefathers,  140  years  ago,  rejected  the 
English  government  and  formed  a government  of  our  own, 
they  did  not  also  establish  a new  national  language.  Of  late 
years  we  have  been  repairing  the  omission.  We  have  now 
a new  language — Business  English.  It  might  well  be  called 
American.  There  is  a gap  as  wide  as  the  ocean  between 
business  English  and  the  king’s  English.  The  king’s  Eng- 
lish is  monarchical ; business  English  is  democratic.  The 
king's  English  derives  its  powers  from  authority ; business 
English  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  willing  consent  of 
the  governed.  The  king’s  English  is  taught  by  rule ; business 
English  is  taught  from  usage.  The  king’s  English  is  en 
shrined,  sometimes  entombed  in  literature ; business  English 
is  a living  force.  It  has  a life  by  virtue  of  necessity.  It  is 
not  wanted  merely  to  express,  but  to  impress — to  produce 
results.  The  ideal  and  the  test  of  business  English  is  service. 
For  the  motto,  “the  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  it  has  substi- 
tuted the  slogan,  “The  customer  is  always  right.” 

Those  who  are  going  into  business  need  business  English, 
a business  vocabulary  adapted  to  the  work  they  are  going  to 
do.  The  speaker  had  heard  the  address  made  to  the  National 
Advertising  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  President, 
whom  he  described  as  “One  of  the  greatest  speakers  and 
writers  of  business  English  1 know  of.” 
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The  object  of  business  English  is  to  persuade.  A business 
letter  is  a two-ended  thing.  It  is  not  written  so  much  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sender  as  to  produce  its  effect  at  the 
other  end.  What  we  write,  we  write  for  the  man  whom  we 
wish  to  reach.  The  writer  of  business  English  does  not  seek 
to  impose  his  will  on  another;  he  tries  to  transmit  his  point 
of  view  and  win  acceptance  for  it.  The  speaker  called  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  that  fact  that  in  this  day  the 
great  railroads  and  corporations  do  not  try  to  dictate  to  the 
public,  but  try  to  persuade  it ; that  in  all  these  organizations 
advertising  experts  are  employed  to  get  customers,  to  prepare 
persuasive  advertisements,  to  influence  public  opinion. 

All  the  work  of  advertising  depends  on  business  English. 
Such  English  must  be  taught,  but  there  will  come  a day  when 
the  king’s  English  and  business  English  will  be  synonymous ; 
when  business  English  will  be  so  generally  taught  in  our  high 
schools  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  it  by  that  name. 

Professor  Hotchkiss  claimed  that  too  often  the  teaching  of 
English  was  supposed  to  reach  its  culmination  when  the 
student  could  w-rite  an  essay  on  George  Eliot’s  novels,  or  a 
“comparison  of  Rebecca  and  Rowena” ; but  he  questioned 
whether  this  was  worth  while.  Certainly  the  enjoyment  of 
the  student  was  entirely  negligible,  and  he  did  not  believe 
the  teachers  got  very  much  happiness  out  of  the  process. 
While  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  teach  English  literature, 
to  teach  purposeless  writing,  writing  merely  to  produce  some- 
thing, is  futile  and  fundamentally  wrong.  It  will  not  give 
real  ability  to  use  the  flexible  tool  of  the  English  language 
for  all  needs.  Business  English  appeals  to  the  student ; he 
can  prove  its  ready  use.  There  is  more  life,  more  spirit  in 
it,  less  technicality,  fewer  rules.  When  he  writes  to  influence 
his  reader’s  action,  the  art  of  using  language  has  new  mean- 
ing and  real  value. 

The  student  should  read  good  material,  should  be  taught 
forceful  expression,  and  then  should  be  given  material  to 
write  about.  Let  him  understand  the  business  conditions 
and  the  object  of  the  letter  to  be  written,  so  that  he  can 
write  it  understandingly.  Eor  example,  when  the  Julia  Rich- 
man  High  School  needed  a new  huilding,  the  students  were 
told  to  write  a letter  to  the  school  board,  explaining  the  need 
for  a new  building.  This  was  a subject  in  which  they  were 
interested  and  about  which  they  could  inform  themselves, 
so  it  gave  the  very  best  sort  of  practice. 

In  writing  advertisements,  it  is  necessary  to  study  adver- 
tisements, to  talk  about  them,  to  understand  their  object; 
then  to  teach  concise  and  purposeful  writing. 

To  do  all  this  successfully,  a good  teacher  must  keep  him- 
self posted  in  all  business  matters  and  in  touch  with  husiness 
life.  Prof.  Hotchkiss  closed  by  saying  that  though  business 
English  was  not  the  king’s  English,  it  is  the  kind  that  the 
present  age  demands  and  that  “wins  because  it  serves  the 
reader  and  is  adapted  to  him.” 


NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 

■yHE  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers’  Eederation  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  De- 
cember 27-30,  1916. 

The  federation  officers,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  Arrangements  Committee  have  been  working  diligent- 
ly to  make  this  a successful  meeting  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Although  several  speakers  of  wide  reputation  are  be- 
ing secured,  probably  the  more  vital  and  constructive  work 
is  that  of  determining  in  a national  way,  not  only  the  meth- 
ods employed,  but  the  needs  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  short- 
hand, bookkeeping  and  English.  Through  the  appointment 
of  sub-committees  from  both  the  public  and  private  schools, 
investigations  are  being  made  along  this  line  among  business 
rnen,  teachers,  and  commercial  graduates.  After  this  informa- 
tion has  been  secured  it  will  be  brought  before  the  convention 
in  proper  form  for  purposes  of  discussion,  and  with  the  idea 
of  beginning  the  development  of  certain  standardization. 

There  is  every  reason,  then,  why  all  teachers  alive  to  the 
demands  of  the  future  in  commercial  education  should  attend. 
.\nd  these  is  a greater  reason  why  those  teachers  who  are 
deficient  in  teaching  methods  should  be  present.  Both  groups 
of  pe(jple  may  get  together  in  this  convention  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  Irrespective 
of  local,  or  individual,  problems,  there  are  always  these  larger 
ones  which  should  be  worked  out  by  all  in  a common  federa- 
tion. So  make  your  plans  now  to  be  at  the  convention. 


REAL  IMPROVEMENTS! 

The  Revised  Barnes  Typewriting  Instruc- 
tors enforce  concentration,  jwodnce  higher 
speed,  secure  greater  accuracy,  and  result  in 
more  rapid  progress. 

Examination  copy  half  price  to  teachers. 
$1.50,  $1.00,  and  50c.  editions.  First  fifteen 
lessons  free.  You  cannot  afford  to  begin  next 
year’s  work  without  investigating. 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 


by  using  Barnes’  Brief  Course  in  Shorthand — 
the  Course  that  brings  results.  “Contains  all 
the  wheat,  with  the  chaff  eliminated.”  Each 
principle  developed  without  puzzling  techni- 
calities. Wordsigns,  phrasing,  halving,  and 
dictation  from  the  first. 

Paper-bound  sample  copy  free  to  teachers. 
Specify  Benn  Pitman  or  Graham,  and  ask  for 
“Wherein  Brief  Course  Excels.” 

ARTHUR].  BARNES  STfLOuVs 

501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


Clumsy  Dusty  Bundles-- 
Neat,  Clean,  Bookform.? 

How  do  you  shelve  your  loose  leaf  records?  Any 
office  boy  can  do  the  latter  by  using  the 

“F-B”  Loose  Leaf  Holder 


Prt.  M.y  13.  1913., 

Practical  and  low  priced,  adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper  and  any  location  of  punched  holes. 

Only  $3.00  per  dozen. 

.■^sk  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 

ROCKHILL  6 VIETOR,  Sole  Agents,  Dep’t  “F-B” 

(Branob:  180  N.  Mnnker  St..  ('htcHeoi  22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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Book  Reviews 

Books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Eklitor 
of  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  and  marked  for  review.  It  is  de- 
sired to  confine  reviews  strictly  to  books  of  educational  value 
or  of  interest  to  commercial  teachers.  Such  works  will  receive 
mention  and  due  consideration. 


Fatigue  Study.  B\'  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  and  Lillian  M.  Gil- 

breth,  PH.  D.  Published  by  Sturgis  & Walton,  31  East  27th 

St.,  New  York.  159  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

This  work  is  intended  to  point  out  the  economic  loss  caused 
by  fatigue  and  how  this  waste  may  be  avoided.  It  asserts  that 
it  is  economically  wasteful  to  let  a man  go  on  working  when 
handicapped  by  fatigue  or  compelled  to  unnecessary  exertion. 
The  following  quotation  will  give  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Gilbreth 
means  : 

“We  cite  as  an  example  a case  of  folding  handkerchiefs. 
The  old  method  of  folding  was  to  have  the  workers  seated 
at  low  tables  in  chairs  of  ordinary  height,  working  throughout 
the  entire  day,  with  the  only  rest  periods  an  hour  at  noon  and 
such  ceasing  from  folding  as  took  place  when  the  workers 
went  for  supplies,  or  took  back  finished  product  to  be  checked, 
or  other  rest  periods  that  they  took  at  will,  as  the  work  was 
piece  work,  .\fter  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem,  made 
not  only  to  increase  their  output  but  to  better  their  working 
conditions  and  allow  them  to  earn  more  money  with  less 
fatigue,  the  following  schedule  of  work  and  rest  periods  was 
adopted : 

Each  hour  was  divided  into  ten  periods.  The  work  was 
placed  on  a table  of  the  proper  height.  The  handkerchiefs 
already  folded,  those  being  folded  and  those  to  be  folded  were 
arranged  in  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  manner.  All 
variables  of  the  work  had  been  studied  and  the  results  of  the 
study  standardized.  The  first  four  periods,  that  is  the  first 
twenty-four  minutes,  the  girl  remained  seated.  She  worked 
five  minutes  and  rested  one.  That  is  to  say.  she  had  four 
minutes  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four  and  spent  this  rest  seated 
so  that  she  might  lose  no  time  in  getting  back  to  the  work. 
The  next  two  periods,  that  is  for  twelve  minutes,  the  girl  was 
standing.  Again  she  worked  five  minutes  and  rested  one 
minute  and  for  the  second  time  worked  five  minutes  and  rested 
one  minute.  The  third  group,  a space  of  eighteen  minutes 
she  spent  either  sitting  or  standing  as  she  pleased.” 

The  whole  day  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner  with  alter- 
nate work  and  rest,  e.xcept  the  last  ten  minutes  before  noon 
and  night,  which  were  given  to  work  without  rest  as  the  long 
rest  was  to  follow. 

IMr.  Gilbreth  states  that  at  the  end  of  such  a day’s  work 
under  these  conditions  the  girls  accomplished  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  their  previous  best  work.  This  statement 
seems  almost  incredible,  as  does  his  further  statement  that  the 
rate  was  not  cut  and  the  girls  were  allowed  the  easier  hours 
and  the  increased  earnings. 

In  so  many  cases  improvements  in  shop  arrangements  by 
which  the  men  can  earn  more  are  followed  by  cuts  in  rates 
paid  and  then  astonishment  that  workingmen  are  opposed  to 
efficiency  and  labor-saving.  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  very  clear  on  this 
point.  He  says  that  in  no  case  must  any  attempt  be  made  to 
economize  on  wages  paid  by  what  is  saved  by  eliminating 
fatigue.  He  says : “Fatigue  elimination  is  the  duty  of  the 
management.  The  worker  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  fatigue 
elimination,  directly  or  indirectly.  Let  the  short  hours  be 
planned  for  and  assured,  but  make  sure  before  introducing 
them  that  everything  is  in  suclr  condition  that  wages  can  be 
maintained  or  raised.” 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  cite  Mr.  Gilbreth  on 
the  advantage  of  reclining  chairs  for  rest,  and  on  other  in- 
teresting points.  He  has  the  same  regard  for  the  worker 
and  the  same  concern  for  his  proper  treatment  that  a rrtan 
would  naturally  have  who  owned  an  expensive  piece  of  costly 
mechanism:  and  he  claims  that  it  pays  equally  well. 

A book  like  this  with  no  wordy  preface  or  peroration  mak- 
ing frequent  mention  of  “efficiency,”  without  a word  devoted 
to  sentimental  championing  of  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
cause  of  justice — nevertheless  gives  us  a glimpse  of  a more 
efficient,  more  just  and  more  highly  developed  civilization, 
that  leaves  with  us  a feeling  of  optimism. 

We  would  write  Mr.  Gilbreth  as  “one  who  loves  his  fellow 
man.”  It  is  such  earnest,  exact,  scientific  investigators  who 
make  the  forward  steps  possible : but  general  interest  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
fatigue  in  less  progressive  industrial  establishments. 
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One  of  the  Popular 
"Metropolitan  Series'"  Tests. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  training,  has  taught  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  to  just  such  students  as  are 
in  your  classes.  The  book  is  accurate  and 
teachable.  First  year  High  School  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject 
and  are  interested  at  once  by  the  author’s  style 
and  the  practical  case  illustrations.  The  illus- 
trations follow  immediately  the  subjects  illus- 
trated. 
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THE  TEACHER’S  OPPORTUNITY 

“FAILURE.”  This  is  the  one  word  that  is  most  feared  by 
those  who  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

STENO-TYPEWRITING  is  the  greatest  single  forward  step  in 
the  history  of  shorthand. 

The  business  man  is  now  able  to  get  what  he  has  long  de- 
sired. A system  of  note  taking  that  will  make  his  typewriter 
do  double  duty.  Take  it  down  and  take  it  up.  The  typewriter 
has  proven  itself  the  business  man’s  greatest  friend.  With 
the  aid  of  Steno-typewriting  its  efficiency  is  doubled. 

More  than  one  hundred  schools  in  America  have  introduced 
Steno-typewriting,  also  schools  in  four  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  our  largest  industrial  plants  are  standardizing  on  it. 

Steno-typewriting  is  simple  because  the  notes  are  made  me- 
chanically. It  is  legible  because  it  is  print.  It  is  rapid  be- 
cause one  line  of  Steno-typewriting  notes  makes  three  lines 
of  typewriting,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  stenographer 
with  a speed  of  fifty  words  per  minute  on  the  typewriter  can 
take  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  dictation  per  minute  with 
the  same  number  of  strokes.  As  the  average  man  dictates 
seventy-five  words  per  minute,  the  Steno-typewriting  operator 
only  strikes  the  typewriter  keys  half  as  fast  when  taking 
dictation  as  when  transcribing.  Students  have  but  one  key- 
board to  learn,  the  typewriter  keyboard,  and  it  is  this  key- 
board that  governs  the  size  of  their  salary  check. 

More  and  better  letters  per  day  mean  better  pay. 

SPLENDID  POSITIONS  SECURED  FOR  TEACHERS  who 
qualify  in  Steno-typewriting,  either  by  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal instructions  at  our  home  office.  No  charge  is  made  to 
teachers  for  either  personal  or  correspondence  instructions. 
For  full  particulars  kindly  mail  coupon. 


Name  

Street  and  No 

P.  O 

School  with  

BYRNE  PUB.  CO. 

27  E.  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO 
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ANOTHER  “ERROR-PROOF”  REMINGTON 
OPERATOR 

A NOTHER  typist  has  won  the  Remington  accuracy  prize — 
a new  Remington  typewriter. 

The  latest  winner  is  Aliss  Carlotta  Ripley,  a student  in  the 
Behnke- Walker  Business  College  of  Portland,  Ore.  Miss 
Ripley  during  the  fifteen  minutes  of  the  test  wrote  923  words 
absolutely  without  error.  This  figures  out  a rate  of  62  words 
per  minute — a new  accuracy  record  for  students. 

Miss  Ripley  is  the  seventh  typist  who  has  qualified  under 
the  Remington  error  proof  test,  thus  winning  the  prize  of  a 
new  Remington  typewriter.  Of  this  number  five  have  been 
employed  typists  and  two  have  been  students.  Miss  Ripley  is 
the  second  student  to  win  the  honor. 

The  fact  that  two  students  have  qualified  as  winners  is 
probably  the  most  significant  thing  in  connection  with  these 
Remington  error  proof  tests.  A student,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  a beginner  in  typewriting,  and  the  fact  now  amply 
demonstrated  that  beginners  are  able  to  attain  this  standard 
affords  conclusive  proof  that  the  standard  is  an  attainable 
one  by  every  typist  who  will  make  the  effort. 


FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 

VW  E have  the  Rider-Moore  & Stewart  College  Journal,  a 
’ fresh  and  breezy  piece  of  advertising.  It  is  the  record 
of  an  admirable  institution  skillfully  presented. 

An  attractive  program  from  the  Utica  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  commencement  exercises  held  on  June  21,  indicates  that 
a very  interesting  and  delightful  event  was  made  of  the  grad- 
uation of  the  1916  class  of  120  students. 

The  well-gotten-up  catalogue  and  year  book  of  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  for  1916-1917  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  re- 
ports an  attendance  of  nearly  1,400  last  year,  and  shows  that 
the  name  of  Musselman  is  still  full  high  advanced  in  the  work 
of  commercial  education.  This  is  the  forty-sixth  year  of  its 
good  work. 

The  Southern  Business  College  of  Miami,  Florida,  closed  a 
successful  year  with  interesting  exercises  and  the  awarding  of 
diplomas  to  those  who  had  completed  its  courses.  An  enter- 
tainment of  music  and  speaking  was  given  and  the  event  was 
made  notable  as  such  an  occasion  should  be.  A.  H.  Perry,  the 
head  of  the  school  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  he  has 
done. 

It  is  announced  that  during  the  forthcoming  year  1916-1917 
only  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  will  be  taught  in 
Columbia  University. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

■THE  Gregg  Publishing  Company  announces  that  several  oi 
^ their  textbooks  will  be  issued  in  a new  and  improved 
edition  this  summer. 

The  Gregg  Manual,  which  will  he  ready  July  20,  will  incor- 
porate the  recent  extensions  of  principles  as  well  as  those  that 
have  been  announced  from  time  to  time  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 
Changes  in  the  arrangement  have  been  made  that  make  the 
book  even  more  teachable  than  before. 

The  Progressive  Exercise  Book,  fully  revised  to  accompany 
the  new  Manual,  with  a larger  amount  of  reading  and  wait- 
ing material,  will  also  be  ready  July  20. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Gregg  Dictionary  will  contain  nearly 
17,000  words,  almost  three  times  as  many  as  the  former 
edition.  The  shorthand  outlines  are  beautifully  written  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  new  Manual. 

The  new  Rational  Typewriting  will  provide  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  material  in  the  old  edition,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  adapted  for  both  long  and  short  courses.  Among 
the  new'  features  are  more  intensive  finger  drills,  drills  in 
concentration,  in  accelerating  finger  action,  in  speed,  e.xercises 
in  arrangement,  in  billing,  and  in  tabulation.  There  is  also 
more  extensive  business  correspondence.  This  edition  will 
be  printed  in  full  size  typewriter  type. 

This  company  has  also  issued  the  following  folders  and 
booklets.  “The  Teachability  of  Gregg  Shorthand”  discusses 
the  factors  which  make  this  system  pre-eminent  from  a peda- 
gogical standpoint.  “The  Key  to  Higher  Salaries”  points  the 
way  for  the  grade  teacher  to  increase  his  earnings.  “The 
Progress  of  the  Shorthand  Reform”  is  a reprint  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Gregg,  showing  the  rapid  advance  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  will  be  sent  to 
any  teacher  on  application. 


GOOD  TESTS 

T'HE  following  examination,  given  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Burlington,  VT.,  High  School,  should 
be  interesting  and  suggestive  to  teachers  of  economics ; 

Economics. 

1.  Define  economics. 

2.  Give  the  order  of  productive  stages. 

3.  Tell  of  the  transition  from  the  handicraft  to  the  indus- 

trial stage  in  England.  Compare  with  the  transition 
in  the  United  States.  State  clearly  two  great  causes 
for  the  difference  in  making  the  change  in  the  two 
countries. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  law  of  diminishing  utility. 

(b)  Give  the  three  laws  of  demand. 

5.  Give  the  “economy  of  spending  and  saving.” 

Illustrate  in  housekeeping. 

6.  What  is  Production  ? 

7.  How  does  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  affect  the  cul- 

tivation of  land? 

8.  What  elements  must  be  considered  in  judging  the  effi- 

ciency of  labor? 

9.  Define  the  Malthusian  law',  and  suggest  some  checks 

upon  it. 

10.  Compare  large  scale  and  small  scale  production. 

11.  Define  subjective  and  objective  value. 

12.  Illustrate  three  “frictional  elements”  in  production. 

13.  Of  the  three  methods  of  controlling  monopolies — Com- 

petition, Government  Control,  or  Government  Owner- 
ship— which  do  you  approve  and  why? 

14.  Why  is  gold  the  basis  of  monetary  values  all  over  the 

world  ? 

15.  What  is  the  “Specie  Point”  in  international  exchange? 

16.  Define  Rent. 

17.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  labor  unions. 

18.  Name  three  weaknesses  of  Socialism. 

19.  Outline  a tax  system  for  nation,  state  and  towm. 


A CORRECTION 

'pHE  July  number  of  The  Business  Journal  contained  a 
review  of  Burgess’  Commercial  Law,  published  by  Lyons 
and  Carnahan,  Chicago.  The  price  of  the  book  was  stated 
as  $2.  We  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that  this  is  an 
error.  It  is  worth  $2  but  is  priced  at  $1,  as  it  is  intended 
for  class  use  in  business  colleges  and  high  schools. 


NO  SECRET  REPORTING 

'■'pHE  Society  of  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters  of  Greater 
^ New  York  are  on  record  today  at  opposed  to  “secret 
reporting”  over  the  detectaphone,  dictagraph,  telephone  or 
similar  instrument  where  the  speaker  is  unseen  and  un- 
known to  the  reporter,  holding  that  it  leads  to  abuse. — 
The  Evening  Telegram,  N.  1'. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Commercial  teachers  for  present  and  prospective 
vacancies.  Special  terms.  Address,  THE  INTER- 
STATE TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  MACHECA 
BLDG.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental 
writing  to  have  a holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is 
hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rosewood 
or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-iTich  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 
8-inch  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

Endorsement  From  a Well  Known  C.  P,  A, 

Dear  Mr.  : 

The  best  correspondence  course  in  America  for 
Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C P.  A.  Examinations  is 
the  Bennett  Course,  by  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia 
(Dated  March  6,  1916.) 

O.  C.  DORNEY,  C.  P.  A.,  President, 
American  Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of 
R.  J.  Bennett.  Send  for  circulars  of  in- 
formation of  the  Bennett  Accountancy 
Institute. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GILLOTT’S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  The  Standard  of  Perfection  in 
Pen  making 


No.  601EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen. 


Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


HIGGINS’  Eternal  Ink 


NEW  ROCHELLE  SCHOOL  ENDS  SUCCESS- 
FUL YEAR 

'^IIE  first  annual  commencement  of  Westchester  Commer- 
cial School  of  New  Rochelle,  marked  the  end  of  a highly 
successful  year.  Harry  C.  Spillman  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company  presided  over  the  exercises  in  the  absence  of 
Horace  G.  Healey,  editor  of  The  Business  Journal.  Mr. 
Spillman  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  "Preparedness.”  C.  C.  I. 
Oehler  of  h'ordham  University  addressed  the  graduates  on 
"The  Attainment  of  Success.”  good  musical  program,  fol- 
lowed by  dancing,  contributed  to  an  enjoyable  evening.  The 
principals  of  the  school,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Robertson,  are 
to  he  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  first  year. 

J.  WALTER  EARLE  DEAD 

lyjR.  JOHN  WALTER  EARLE,  director  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  passed  away 
in  New  York  on  Thursday,  June  22,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Earle  had  been  president  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company  up  to  October  of  last  year  when  continued  illness 
compelled  his  resignation.  Mr.  Earle  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
and  founders  and.  for  nearly  40  years,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent figures  in  the  typewriter  business.  His  entire  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Remington. 

Mr.  Earle  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  New  York,  on  August 
31,  1854,  and  at  the  age  of  23  years  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  W.  O.  Wyckoff,  afterwards  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Wyckoff,  Seamans  & Benedict.  Mr.  Earle  spent  si.x  years 
“on  territory”  selling  the  old  No.  1 Remington  throughout 
central  and  western  New  York.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  new  Remington  branch  office  opened  that  year 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  1889  he  was  selected  for  another 
pioneer  undertaking,  namely,  that  of  general  manager  for  the 
Remington  in  Great  Britain.  He  held  this  position  for  11 
years,  followed  by  two  years  more  as  Remington  director  gen- 
eral for  Europe,  which  were  years  of  tremendous  success. 
He  returned  to  the  Lhiited  States  in  1902  and  took  a position 
as  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Seamans.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  became  vice  president  of  the  company  and  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Mr.  Seamans,  in  the  year  1911. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 

Or  send  IS  cents  for 
Z oz.  bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to  Commercial 
Education  and  Penmanship.  Beautifully 
Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  business  writing, 
engrossing,  ornamental  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing; Articles  on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting.  Natural  Laws  of  Business, 
School  News,  Personal  News,  Educational  Busi- 
ness News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates  Given  on  Application. 
Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch  Fob  given 
Free  with  single  subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  N7w"Yo^k " 


■^HE  following  extract  from  a letter  received  from  Thomas 
L.  Evans,  Auditor  for  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Company,  gives  a brief  account  of  the  help  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  offered  employees  by  that  progres- 
sive firm.  This  is  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Krause,  before  the  Business 
Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  published  elsewhere  in  the 
Journal. 

“The  employees  in  the  (accounting)  department  appreciate 
the  idea  of  having  a reference  library  which  they  can  consult 
when  they  are  in  doubt,  when  I am  not  available  to  make  de- 
cisions. By  applying  for  any  of  these  books,  they  are  privileged 
to  take  the  book  home  for  a night,  returning  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  reference  should  necessity 
arise  during  the  day.  By  taking  a book  home  at  night  and 
absorbing  the  information  contained  therein,  they  are  able  to 
get  knowledge  which  is  helpful  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  company  as  well.  We  really  have  no  details  in  our  scheme; 
we  simply  have  the  books  for  reference  and  recommend  to  the 
employees  of  the  department  that  they  avail  themselves  of 
this  source  of  information. 

“With  two  exceptions,  every  employee  in  the  department 
has  worked  himself  into  an  accounting  position  from  some 
minor  position,  largely  with  the  help  I was  able  to  give  him 
in  the  way  of  instruction  and  training.  I find  it  a great  in- 
centive when  engaging  employees,  to  assure  them  that  there 
is  always  something  ahead.  Seniority  in  service  does  not 
count.  The  fellow  who  delivers  the  goods  gets  the  vacancy 
when  one  occurs.  It  is  the  only  way  to  instill  the  fighting 
spirit  into  office  employees,  which  few  firms  get.  I am  always 
open  to  suggestions  from  any  of  them,  and  all  these  sugges- 
tions are  properly  considered  and  credit  given  where  they 
contain  practical  value. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

“Thos.  L.  Evans.  .Auditor.” 


ArcujsT,  1916. 
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KANSAS  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles  A.  Speer,  of  Kansas,  goes  to  one  of  best  positions  of  the 
year  in  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.  Our  service  covers 
entire  country.  Emergency  vacancies  daily.  Today  (June  28) 
State  Normal  wants  head  of  department — Gregg  Shorthand,  etc. 
Advertising  and  Salesmanship  in  University,  $1500  to  $2100.  Other 
vacancies  of  less  importance.  Write  us  if  available. 

THE  SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Rolxert  A.  Grant,  Manager  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAN  OF  PERSONALITY,  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING: 

Your  opportunity  is  here  now.  It  was  never  greater.  For  weeks,  we  have  been  searching 
for  you,  and  men  like  you.  Vacancies,  and  still  more  vacancies — hundreds  of  them — 
have  occurred,  have  been  reported  to  us. 

By  registering  (free)  with  us  at  once,  you  open  the  door  to  a larger  Future.  Can  you 
afford  to  leave  it  closed? 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


THE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS’  WORLD 

A live  magazine  for  every  live  court  reporter,  every  progressive 
school  man  and  woman,  and  every  ambitious  stenographer  or 
typist  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  creed,  system,  or 
machine. 

Published  twelve  times  a year.  Annual  subscription,  $1.  Sample 
copy,  ten  cents.  Club  rates  are  published  in  each  number. 

E.  N.  MINER,  Publisher 

310  E.  49th  St.,  New  York 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS ’AGENCY  BOISE.  IDA. 


AN  ELEGANT  CARO  CASE  made  of  genuine  black  levant  graimnl  leather,  closes 
with  Hap  and  button,  convenient  for  vest  pocket.  Price  50c.  Superbly  written 
cards,  25c.  doz.  Card  ca.se  and  one  doz.  cards,  65c. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Terms  and  samples  for  stamp.  Glossy  Black  Ink,  10c. 
Best  White  Ink,  i5c.,  postpaid. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN,  Engrosser,  Salina,  Kansas. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

LET  US  GET  YOU  A 


"Qus/ness-^ooksY/^ee 

A list  of  50  best  Business  Books  in  English  language.  Invaluable  for  business  use 
and  in  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Books  listed  under  Accounting,  Corporate 
Procedure,  Advertising  and  Selling,  Financial,  General  Business,  etc.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  list  today. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Are  you  one  of  the  hundreds  of  accounting 
students  who  are  getting  valuable  help  each 
month  from  the  Students'  Department  of  their 

JOURNAL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

This  Department  of  the  Journal  discusses  questions 
that  interest  students.  Each  month  a number  of 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  editor 
are  solved.  The  principles  involved  arc  stated  fully. 
A young  accountant  wrote  recently:  “Please  con- 
tinue the  Students’  Department  in  the  Journal.  You 
are  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  student.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  Students’  Department  there  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  account- 
ing subjects  of  current  interest,  written  by  account- 
ants of  ability  and  experience. 


BETTER  POSITION 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU 

LESS  THAN  REGULAR  AGENCIES  CHARGE 

WE  NOT  ONLY  GET  YOU  A POSITION,  BUT  WE 
MAKE  YOU  WORTH  MORE  IN  THAT  POSITION  BY 
HELPING  YOU  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  ARISE  WHILE  TEACHING. 

XHE  C-G  SERVICE 

DES  MOINES 


The  Journal  of  Accountacy  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 
It  should  be  read  regularly  by  every  student  who 
wants  to  get  a really  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing. Have  you  subscribed  yet?  Do  it  today. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year;  $3.50  foreign. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy 

805  Evening  Post  Building  New  York 
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Books  It  Pays  to  Own 


The  American  Office 

By  J.  William  Schulza,  Controller,  Robert 
H.  InyersoU  & Bro.,  Lecturer  on  Office 
Management,  New  York  Unirersity. 

Thi«  book  ahowa  by  text,  chart,  form  and  picture  how 
America’a  beat  office  organizationa  handle  their  work. 
Every  one  who  profeaaea  to  be  expert  in  office  work 
ahould  atudy  ita  methoda,  and  atudy  them  thoroughly. 

Practical  office  problema — big  and  little — are  analyzed 
in  a thorough  and  practical  way.  How  to  aelect,  uae 
and  maintain  office  machinery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out 
and  organize  an  office;  how  to  aelect,  train  and  man- 
age employeea;  all  the  important  recorda  and  ayatema 
(completely  illustrated);  in  all,  175  topica  are  fully, 
clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
list  of  contents. 

The  author’s  experience  has  extended  into  transporta- 
tion, retail,  manufacturing,  publishing  and  advertising 
lines.  He  has  personally  investigated  some  of  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  many  of  the  large  automobile  com- 
panies, department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  etc.  His 
crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

The  American  Office  has  been  adopted  as  the  text- 
book in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office 
Management.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  organizing,  managing  and 
systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

The  American  Office  contains  26  chapters,  418  pages, 
including  1 1 4 forms.  In  four  parts : Part  I , Office  Or- 
ganization; Part  2,  Office  Management;  Part  3,  Office 
Records  and  Systems;  Part  4,  Office  Manuals.  Price 
$3.00,  postpaid. 

Indexing  and  Filing 

By  E.  R.  Hudders,  Public  Accountant;  Member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association 
As  the  New  York  School  of  Filing  says,  ’This  volume 
certainly  fills  a long  felt  requirement.” 

For  till  now  the  business  college  or  student  desiring  to 
secure  accurate  information  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
filing  has  had  to  search  through  a mass  of  scattered, 
unclassified  material  and  then  get  but  incomplete  data. 
In  this  new  manual  of  standard  practice,  Mr.  Hudders 
gives  complete  instructions  for  the  indexing  and  filing 
of  all  recorda  ordinarily  found  in  business  organi- 
zations. 

A few  of  the  29  chapter  headings  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  book  is:  Terminology  and  Definitions; 
Rules  for  Filing  Index  Cards;  Filing  of  Papers;  Direct 
Alphabetic  Filing;  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing;  Lost 
Papers;  Central  Filing  Department;  Transferring; 
Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Filing;  Credit  Records;  Filing 
Equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  on  filing,  special 
chapters  are  included  on  Filing  in  Lawyers*  Offices, 
Architectural  Filing  and  Files  of  an  Accountant. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  150  valuable  forms  that 
make  clear  the  detailed  instruction  given  in  the  text. 
The  thorough  index  locates  instantly  any  point 
desired. 

This  manual  contains  292  pages.  Cloth  bindina. 
$3.00  postpaid. 


Applied  Theory  of  Accounts 

By  Paul  J.  Esquerre,  C.  P.  A.,  Head  of  the  Post 

Graduate  School  of  Accountany,  New  York  City 
“Applied  Theory  of  Accounts”  is  a textbook  that  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
branches. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  detail  of  explanation,  its 
extreme  thoroughness,  and  its  systematic,  continuous 
development  of  the  subject,  leaving  no  gaps  in  the 
reasoning. 

Beginning  with  fundamental  principles,  and  assuming 
no  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  it  leads  by  easy  stages  to  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  accounting  and  ita  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  various  accounts  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  every  technical  term  is  clearly  defined,  and 
illustrative  examples  show  how  the  principles  are 
applied  to  given  sets  of  facts. 

Mr.  Esquerre,  the  author,  has  had  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  professional  and  teaching  experience.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  accounting  practice  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  as  an  instructor. 

This  book  gives  a thorough  grasp  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  if  once  properly  understood,  will  enable 
the  user  to  handle  intelligently  and  logically  even  the 
most  puzzling  and  intricate  situations  of  practical  ac- 
counting work. 

“Applied  Theory  of  Accounts"  is  now  the  accounting 
text  in  a dozen  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  of 
Commerce.  The  book  logically  divides  itself  into  five 
parts — I,  Business  Organization;  2,  General  Theory 
and  Technique  of  Accounts;  3,  Theory  of  the  Asset 
Accounts;  4,  Theory  of  the  Liability  Accounts;  5,  Fi- 
nancial Statements. 

There  are  41  chapters,  520  pages.  Cloth  binding, 
$3.00,  postpaid. 

Effective  Business  Letters 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  Department 

of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin 
This  book  shows  how  to  write  letters  that  accomplish 
their  purpose.  It  is  really  a systematic  method  of 
building  the  letters  to  meet  typical  situations.  The 
principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
all  the  chief  types  of  business  letters  are  analyzed, 
and  clearly  presented.  For  the  first  time  the  con- 
structive methods  of  the  best  composition  teachers  are 
applied  to  the  composition  of  business  letters. 

There  are  23 1 letters  of  such  well-known  firms  as 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  and  other  business 
houses  who  have  developed  their  correspondence  to 
a high  efficiency. 

The  instructions  cover  every  kind  of  letter  ordinarily 
needed  in  business — sales  letters,  follow  up  letters,  let- 
ters asking  information,  orders,  acknowledgments, 
adjustment  letters,  credit  letters,  collection  letters,  let- 
ters applying  for  positions,  recommendations,  and 
introductions. 

Effective  Business  Letters  makes  available  for  com- 
mercial teachers  a text  that  has  been  badly  needed 
for  the  turning  out  of  pupils  who  are  equipped  to 
take  up  not  only  stenographic  but  real  secretarial 
work.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  is  used 
as  a text  in  17  of  the  leading  universities. 

The  book  contains  22  chapters,  376  pages.  Price 
$2.00,  postpaid. 
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Are  You  T eaching? 
Are  Y ou  Learning? 


the 

Self  Starting 
Typewriter 

This  is  the  up-to-date 
question  that  confronts 
every  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  Self  Starting  Type- 
writer adds  25%  to  the 
speed  of  the  typist. 

It  is  the  only  machine 
on  which  perfect  touch 
typewriting  is  possible. 

It  is  the  latest  model 


JO 


Remington 


